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PART ILL 


CHAPTER I. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 

HISTORY. 

Compiled and annotated by B. A. Hinsi>aee, Pli, R v LL. I). , Professor of the Science 
and the Art of Teaching in the University i f Michigan. 


Contents, — Introductory remark s — 7. Massachusetts legislation — IL Plymouth legisla- 
tion — 7/7. Connecticut legislation — TV . The com mon- n hool fund of Connecticut — 
V, Pennsylvania legislation — VI, Congressional land grants for common schools and 
univwsities—VlI, Congressional grants of land and money for colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, 18C)3-l$D0 — Fill, The Bureau of J education — IX, Bart# 
views and plans relating to a national university — A'. Provisions of the State consti- 
tutions relating to education. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Documents are the basis of history. Dr. E. A. Freeman has very 
justly remarked “that the most ingenious and eloquent qf modern his- 
torical discourses can after all be nothing more tlmn^a comment on a 
text,.’’ Even teachers who do not primarily deal with original mate- 
rials find it necessary constantly to resort to such materials for the 
illustration and enforcement of historic truth, and often for its dis- 
covery. 

No sooner had the compiler of this chapter begun to teach, or a «en 
to study, American educational history, than he M’as embarrassedfoy 
the lack of suitable documents with which to carry on his work prop 
erly. For reasons that are only too obvious, the memorials of educa- 
tion are less accessible than the memorials of war and politics, the 
limited number of documents here brought together were found scat- 
tered through many volumes, even counting the older collections that 
have been consulted. This collection originated, therefore, in the 
practical needs of the compiler’s own study and lecture room. As 
measure#, by a compilation that might be made, it is meager indeed; 
but it irijelteved that students and teachers of the subject, also jour- 
nalists, statesmen, and many others will find it a useful repository of 
materials. 
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While the sources from which the documents were immediately 
drawn are given in the pages following, it is proper to express obliga- 
tions to Ur. Barnard, Dr. Wickersliam, Dr. Goode, and Mr. Poore. 
Dr. F. B. Hough’s compilation, ‘Constitutional Provisions Delating to 
Education, Literature, and Science in the Several States of the Amer- 
ican Union, etc., published by the Bureau as a Circular of Information, 
No. VII, 1875, has been very helpful. It has not been thought desir- 
able, however, to include all of the material contained in that circular 
in this .chap ter. Still all the constitutional provisions relating to the 
subject ever adopted down, to date will here be found. Sncli of Dr. 
Ilough’s notes as have been retained are marked “II.” It is proper 
also to remark that .the compiler has made free use of a previous com- 
pilation of his own — Topics in the Educational History of the United 
States — printed for private circulation. 

I. MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION, 1636-1789. 

1. IlAKVAitn Cou.KfiE : Grant of 10/10, grant of 10/17, grant of 1038-39, grant of 1040; 

remarks by President Quincy; act establishing the overseers of Harrard College, 1041; 
character of the president and fellows of TTarrard College, 1000; appendix to charier, 
1607; filial resolve of the provincial legislature declaring ihe charter of 1000 not 
repealed, 1707 ; provisions of ihe charter of Massachusetts Bay relating to schools 
and colleges, 100/. 

2. Common Schools: Ordinance of Kill; ordinance of 1047; quotation from Lord 

Macaulay; declaration of the general court, 1C 0.1; order of Ihe. general court, 1004; 
order by the general court 1071; order of the general court 1080; act of 1789; guola- 
tions from Dr. George B. JCmerson, .John Adams, and President Dwight. 

All the legislation in relation to Harvard College down to 1780 is 
hero brought together in chronological order. All other school legis- 
lation enacted by the general court down to 1683, or at least all that I 
"have found, js also given. By that time the common-school system 
was legislatively well developed, and it was not thereafter practically 
changed until the act of 1780, which was based on the constitution of 
1780. The educational provisions of the colonial charter of 1691 are 
also given, for a reason that will apjiear in the accompanying anno- 
tation. 

1. HARVARD COLLEGE. 

CHANTS OF TIIH CJEXEUAI. COVET. 

[At ii court, lioldcn fript ember 8,1036, and continued by adjournment to tlio 28th of tho Slh month 

(October, lC3G).r 

The court agreed to give £400 toward a school or college, whereof £200 to he 
paid next year and £200 when the work is finished, and the next court to appoint 
i^ffare and what building. 1 

^ * [At a general court, hoi den at Newtown, on the 2d of the 9th month (November 2), 1637.] 

The college ordered to he at Newtown.' 2 

For the college, tho governor, Mr. Winthrop, the deputy, Mr. Dudley; the treas- 
urer. Mr. Bellingham, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Hcrlakendcn, Mr. Stonghten, Mr. Cotton, 

*Ma«w. Coll, lie cord s, V»flf. 1, p. 183. 


*Ibid M p. 208. 
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Mr. Wilson, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Wcltlc, Mr. Shepard, and Mr. Petes*?; these, or the 
greater part of them, whereof Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Dudley, or Mr. Bellingham to* be 
always ope, to take order for a college at Newtown . 1 

[At o. court, lioMmi iho 13th of the 1st mouth ('March), 1G38-31K] 

It ia ordered, that the college agreed upon formerly to be built at 
Cambridge shall be called Harvard College . 2 

[At a court, liolthu the 7t'.» Pay o r tJ Sth muatli (October), iGtOJ 

» 

Tlie ferry between Boston amt Cbaikst »wn is granted to the college . 3 

Concerning tlie change of the mane of Newtown to Cambridge and 
the naming of the college President Quincy writes: 

The name of tho town was soon after changed to Can* bridge, a grateful tribute to 
the transatlantic literary parent of many of the tirsfc emigrants and indicative of 
the high destiny to which they intended tlm instil uiion should aspire. 

In the year 1638, while they were only eon tom phi ting its commencement, John 
Harvard, a dissenting clergyman of England, ivr.idcnt at Charlestown, died, and 
bequeathed one-half of his whole property and his entire library to the institution. 
An instance of benevolence thus striking and timely, proceeding from one who ha - 1 
been scarcely a 7 ear in tho country, was accepted by our fathers as an omen of 
Divine favor. With prayer and thanksgiving tli y immediately commenced tho 
seminary, and confcired upon it tho name of Harvard . 4 

Tlir. ACT 1 ' ST Am, I. ST 1 IXG TT1TJ OVERSEERS OF HARVARD COLI.EtiK. 

[ At a gone ml ‘-ourt, luld in LUndoii iu lac 7 car 1042 j 

Whereas through tho good hand of ({ml upon us there is n college founded in Cam- 
bridge, in the county of ViddlcwA, called Harvard College, for the encouragement 
whereof this court has given the sum of four hundred pounds, and also the revenue 
of the ferry betwixt Charlestown and Boston, and that the well ordering mid manag- 
ing of the said college, is of great concernment: 

j ft is therefore ordered by this court, ami the authority thereof, That tho governor and 
deputy governor for the time being, and all the magistrates of this jurisdiction, 
together with tho teaching elders of tho six next adjoining towns, viz, Cambridge, 
Watcitown, Charlestown, Boston, lioxhury, and Dorchester, and the president of the 
said college lor the time being, .shall, from time to time, have full power and authority 
to make and establish all such orders, statutes, and constitutions as they shall see 
necessary for the instituting, guiding, and furthering of the said college, and tho 
several members thereof, from time to time, in piety, morality, and learning; as also 
to dispose, order, and manage, to the use and behoof of the said .college and tho 
members thereof, all gifts, legacies, bequeaths, revenues, lands, and donations, as 
cither have been, are, or shall be, conferred, bestowed, or any ways shall fall or 
come to the said college. 

And whereas it may come to pass that many of the said magistrates and said 
elders may be absent, or otherwise employed about other weighty affairs, when tho 
said college may need their present help and counsel ; 

It is therefore ordered , That the greater number of said magistrates and ciders 
which shall be present, with tlie president, shall have tho power of tho whole: 
Provided , That if any constitution, order, or orders by them made shall ho found 
hurtful to the said college, or tho members thereof, or to the weal public, then, 
upon appeal of the party or parties grieved unto the company of overseers first 

•Man*. ( 3 oil. Record® ,Vol. I, p. 217. 

2 lbid., p. 253. 


a lbid M p. HOt. 

4 History of Harvard University, Vul. T, p. 0. 
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mentioned, they shall repeal the said order or orders, if they shall see cause, at their 
< next meeting, or stand accountable thereof to the next general court. 1 

CJiAKTEll OF THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 

* t 

[Ciider the seal of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and bearing date May 3, A. D. 1650.] 

Whereas through the good hand of God many well-devoted persons have been, 
and daily are, moved and stirred up to give and bestow sundry gifts, legacies, lands, 
and revenues for the advancement of all good literature, arts, and sciences in Har- 
vard College, in Cambridge, in the county of Middlesex, and to the maintenance of 
the president and fellows, and for all accommodations of buildings, and all other 
necessary provisions that may conduce to the education of the English and Indian 
youth of this country m knowledge aud godliness: 

Ji is therefore ordered dnd enacted by this court , and the authority thereof , That for the 
furthering of the good* work, aud for tlio purposes aforesaid from henceforth, that the 
said college in Cambridge, in Middlesex, in New England, shall bo a corporation, 
consisting of seven persons, to wit, a president, five follows, and a treasurer or bur- 
sar; and that Henry Dnnster shall ho the first president; Samuel Mather, Samuel 
Danfortb, masters of art; Jonathan Mitchell, Comfort Starr, and Samuel Eaton, 
bachelors of art, shall he the live fellows; and Thomas Danfortli to be present 
treasurer, all of whom being inhabitants in the hay, and shall bo the first seven per- 
sons of which the said corporation shall consist; and that the said seven persons, or 
the greater number of them, procuring the presence of the overseers of the college, 
and by their counsel and consent, shall have power, and are hereby authorized, at 
any time or times, to elect a new president, fellows, or treasurer, so oft, and from 
time to time, as any of the said persons shall die or be removed; which said presi- 
dent and fellows, for the time being, shall forever hereafter, in name and fact, be one 
body politic and corporate in law, to all intents and purposes; and shall have per- 
petual succession ; aud shall be railed by the name of President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, and shall, from time to time, he eligible as aforesaid, and by that name 
they, and their successors, shall and may purchase and acquire to themselves, or take 
and receive upon free gift and donation, any lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
within this jurisdiction of the Massachusetts, not exceeding live hundred pounds 
per annum, and any goods and sums of money whatsoever, to the use and behoof of 
the said president, fellows, aud scholars of the said college; and also may sue and 
plead, or he sued and impleaded by the name aforesaid in all courts and places of 
judicature within the jurisdiction aforesaid. 

And that tho said president, with any three, of the fellows, shall have power, and 
are hereby authorized, when they shall think fit, to make and appoint a common seal 
for tho use of the said corporation. And tin 1 president* and fellows, or major part, 
of them, from time to time, may meet and choose such officers and servants for the 
college, and make such allowance to them, and them also to remove, and after death 
or removal to choose such others, and to make, from time to time, such orders and 
by-laws for the better ordering and carrying on tho work of the college as they 
shall think fit; provided, tho said orders he allowed by tho overseers. And also, 
that the president and fellows, or any major part of them, with the treasurer, shall 
have power to make conclusive bargains for lauds aud tenements to be purchased 
by the said corporation for valuable consideration. 

And for the better ordering of tho government of tho said college and corporation — 

He it elected by the authority aforesaid, That the president and three more of the 
fellows shall and may, from time to time, upon due warning or notice given by tho 
president to the rest, hold a meeting for the debating and concluding of affairs con- 
cerning tlio profits and revenues of any lands and disposing of their goods (provided 
that all the said disposing** be according to the wills of the donors), and for direc- 


>Muss. Coll. Records, VoL II, p. 50. 
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tion in all emergent occasions, execution of all orders and by-laws, and for the 
procuring of a general meeting of all the overseers and society; in great and difficult 
cases, an# in cases of uonagreemenfc; in all which cases aforesaid the- conclusion 
shall be made by the major part (the said president having a casting voice), the over- 
seers consenting thereto, and that all the aforesaid transactions shall tend to and for 
the use and behoof of the x»residcut, fellows, seholaVs, and officers of the said college, 
and for all accommodations of buildings boohs, and nil other necessary provisions 
and furniture* as may bo for the a*.. cancemcnt and education of youth in all manner 
of good literature, arts, and science, 

And further be U ordered by th '8 court and m thj authority thereof, That all the lands; 
tenements, hereditaments, houses, or revenues, within this jurisdiction, to the afore- 
said president or college appertaining, not exceeding the value of tlvo hundred 
pounds per annum, shall from henceforth be freed from all civil impositions, taxes 
and rates ; all goods to the said corpm a tion, or to an v scholars thereof appertaining 
shall bo exempted from all manner of toll, upturns, and exciso whatsoever. And 
that the said president, fellows, ard scholars, together with tho servants and other 
necessary officers to tlio said president or college appertaining, not exceeding ten, 
viz, three to tho president and seven to tho college belonging, shall be exempted 
from all personal civil offices, military exercises or servi ‘os, watchings, and ward- 
iugs; and such of their estates, not exceeding one hundred pounds a man, shall bo 
free from all county taxes or rates whatsoever, and no other. 

In witness thereof the court hath caused the seal of the colony to bo hereunto 
affixed. 

Dated the ono and thirtieth day of the third month c* M *sd May, anno 1050. 

[l. s. ] Thomas Dudley, Governor J 

[An uppmulix. to tli« college charier, granted by an act of tho general court of the colony, passed 

anno 1057.] 

At a general court, hob’ at Boston tho 14th of October, 1(157. 

In answer to certain proposals presented to this court by tho overseers of Harvard 
College as an appendix to the col lego charter, it is ordered, The corporation shall 
have power, from time to time, to make such orders and by-laws for tho bettor 
ordering and carrying on of tlio work of the college as they shall see cause, without 
dependence upon the consent of the overseers foregoing: Provided always, That tho 
corporation shall bo responsible unto, and those orders and by-laws shall be alterable 
by, tho overseers accoiding to their discretion. 

An l whim the corporal ion shall hold a mcetiug for agreeing with college servants; 
for making of orders and by-laws; for debating and concluding of affairs concern- 
ing tlio profits and revenues of any lands or gifts and the disposing thereof (pro- 
vided. ihat all the said disposals bo according to tho wills o r tlio donors); for 
managing of all emergent occasions; for the procuring of a general meeting of the 
overseers and society in great and difficult cases and in case of non agreement; and 
to all other college affairs to them pertaining' — in all these cases the conclusion 
shall be valid, being made by the major part of the corporation, the president hav- 
ing a casting vote: Provided always, That in these things also they be responsible to 
the overseers as aforesaid. 

And in case tho corporation shall see cause to call a meeting of tho overseers, or 
the overseers shall think good to meet of themselves, it shall bo sufficient unto the 
validity of college acts that notice ho given to the overseers in the six towns men- 
tioned in tho printed law anno 1012, when tho rest of the overseers, by reason of 
the remoteness of their inhabitants, can not conveniently be acquainted therewith. 1 2 


1 Mass. Coll. Records, Vol. TTI, pp. 195, 196. 

^liiwurda of the geuoral court, Vol. IV, p. 205. 
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[Fmal resolve of the provincial legislature, declaring the college charter of 1050 not repealed, amT 
directing the president .and fellows of the college to exercise tlie powers granted Uy it.] ^ 


, Anno Begin A nntc Reginse Sexto. 

n M a great or general court or assembly for Her Majesty's province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New England, begun and held at Boston, upon Wednesday, the 
twenty-eighth of May, 1707, and continued by several prorogations unto Wednesday, 
the twenty-ninth of October following, being the third session. 

In council, Thufsday, December 4, 1707. 

The governor and council, having accepted and approved the choice made by life 
fellows of Harvard College, in Cambridge, of Mr. John Leverett to bo present 
president of the said college, to fill np that vacancy— 

Propose that the house of representatives consider of and grant a suitable salary 
to he paid to the said president annually out of the public treasury, for his encour- 
agement and support during liis continuance in said office, residing at Cambridge, 
and discharging tho proper duties to a president belonging, and entirely devoting 
himself to that mu’ vice. 

And inasmuch as the first foundation and establishment of that house and tho 
government thereof bath its original from an act of tho general court, made and 
passed in tho year one thousand six hundred and fifty, which lias not been repealed 
or nulled; 

The president and follows of the said college are directed from time to time to regu- 
late themselves according to the rules of tho constitution by the said act jirescribed, 
and to exorcise tho powers and authority thereby granted for the government of that 
house and support thereof. • 

Voted. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


V 

I 


Isa. Addington, Secretary. 


In the liouse of representatives, December 5, 1707. Read, and concurred, and 
voted, that tho sum for salary be one hundred and fifty pounds. 

John Benin li, Speaker. 

Agreed to in flic council, December (5, 1707. 

Isa. Addington, Secretary. 

Consented to. 

J. JR’dlky . 1 


The following provisions, found in the provincial charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, bearing date October 7, 1691, were inserted, it is sup- 
posed, in the interest of Harvard College. Their insertion in that 
document is a striking proof of the position that the college then held 
in the life of the colony. Increase Mather, who was president of Har- 
vard at the time, according to President Quincy, was chiefly instru- 
mental in procuring the new charter, and in persuading the people of 
the colony to accept it. 2 

These provisions are believed to bo the only mention of schools, col- 
leges, education, or learning in the royal charters constituting or recog- 
nizing the American colonies. The antique spelling is preserved: 

Provided ncverthelcsso and Wee dot 4 for Vs Our Hokes and Successors Grant and 
ordeyno that all and every such Lands Tenements and Hereditaments and all other 
estates which any person or persons or Bodyes-Politiqno or Corporate Townes Vil- 
lages Colled ges or Sclioolcs doe hold and enjoy or ought to hold and ©nj°y within tho 
bounds aforesaid by or vnder any Grant or estate duely made or granted by any 

1 See Quincy, History of Harvard University. Vol. I, pp. Gil, 612. 

•‘History of Harvard University, VoL I, p. 50. ^ 
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Geucrall Court formerly lield or by virtue of the Letters Patents herein before recited 
or by any other law full Right or Title whatsoever shall be by sucji person and per* 
son** Body es Politique and Corporate Townes Villages Col ledges or Scliooles their 
respective Heires Successors and Asaignes for ever hereafter held and enjoyed accord* 
tug to the purport and Intent of such respective Grant vwlar and Subject neverthe- 
less© to the Rents and Services thereby reserved or made payable any matter or thing 
whatsoever to the contrary notwithstanding, .... It being Our further Will 
and Pleasure that no Grants or Co jveyanoes of any Lands Tenements or He red! tft- 
nn.nts to any Townes Colledgts Schooles of Learning or to any private perwm or 
persons shall be judged or taker to be avoided or prejudiced for or by reason of any* 
want or defect of Form but that the same stand a ad remain© in force and be main- 
teynod oil judged and have effect in the same maimer as the same should or ought 
before the time of the said recited Judgment according to the Lavs and Rules then 
and there vsually practised and allowed. 1 

2. COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Ordinance ok June H, 1612. 

This court, taking into consideration the great neglect of many parents and mas- 
ters in training up their children in learning and labor, and other employments whi< u 
may be pr oh table to the common wealth, do hereupon order and decree that in every 
town the chosen men appointed for managing the prudential n Hairs of the same shall 
heuceforth stand charged with the care of the redress of ' ? s ovil, so as they shall ho 
sufficiently punished by lines for the neglect thereof upon presentment of the grand 
jury, or any other information or complaint in any court within this jurisdiction; 
and for this end they, or the greater number of thorn, shall have the power to take 
account from time to time of all parents and masters, and of their children, concern- 
ing their calling and employment of their children, especially of their ability to read 
and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws of this country, and 
to impose lines upon such as shall refuse to render such accounts to them when they 
shall bo required; and they shall have power, with consent of any court or the mag- 
istrate, to put forth apprentices the children of such as they shall fluid] not to bo able 
and lit to employ and bring them up. They shall take * ' * employing them 

* *■ * up, nor shall take course to dispose of * * * themselves; and they are 

to take care of such as arc sot to keep cattle beset to some other employment withal, 
as spinning upon the rock, knitting, weaving tape, <&c., and that boys and girls be 
not suffered to converse together, so as may occasion any wanton, dishonest, or 
immodest behaviour. And for their better performance of this trust committed to 
them, they may divide the town amongst them, appointing to every of the said 
townsmen a certain number of families to have special oversight of. They are 
also to provide that if sufficient quantity of materials, as hemp, ilax, etc., may be 
raised in their several towncs, and tools and implements provided for working out 
the same; and for their assistance in this so needful and beneficial employment, if 
they meet with any difficulty or opposition which they cannot well master by their 
own power, they may have recourse to some of tho magistrates, who shall take such 
course for their help and encouragement as the occasion shall require according to 
justice; and the said townsmen, at the next court in those limits, after the end of 
their year, shall give a lmef account in writing of their proceedings herein, provided 
that they have been so required by some court or magistrate a month at least before, 
and this order to continue for two years, and till the eonrt shall take further order.* 

> Poore, Yol. I, p. 918. 

• 2 Mays. Coll. Records, Vol. II, pp. 0-9.. ¥ 
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•®&e following ordinance was adopted November 11, 1647: 

ft being one of tho chief projects of that old deluder Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, us in former times by keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these latter times by persuadiug from the use of tongues, that so at 
least the true sense and meaning of the original might he clouded by false gloss is 
of saint-seeming deceivers, that learning may not bo buried in the grave of our fathers 
in the church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors: 

' It is therefore ordered , That every township in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath 
increased thorn to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint 
one within their town to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and 
read, whose wages shall he paid either by the parents or masters of such children, 
or by the inhabitants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those that 
order the prudentials of the town shall appoint: Provided , Those that send their 
children ho not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them taught for 
in other towns; and 

It is further ordered y That where any town shall increase to the number of one 
hundred families or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the master 
thereof being able to instruct youth, so far as they may bo fitted, for the university : 
Provided^ That if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, that 
every such town shall pay five pounds to the next school until they shall perforin 
this order. 1 


It is not quite certain which of the two foregoing statutes Lord 
Macaulay had in mind when he pronounced his famous eulogy upon 
Massachusetts in the House of Commons in 1817 : 


Assuredly if there be any class of men whom tho Protestant nonconformists of 
England respect more highly than another, if any whose memory they hold in 
deeper veneration, it is that class of men, of high spirit and unconquerable princi- 
ples, who in the days of Archbishop Laud preferred leaving their native country 
and living in tho savage solitudes of a wilderness rather than to live in a land of 
prosperity and plenty where they could not enjoy the privilege of worshiping their 
Maker freely according to the dictates of their conscience. Those men, illustrious 
forever in history, were the founders of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. But 
though their love of freedom of conscience was illimitable and indestructible, they 
could see nothing servile or degrading in the principle that the State should take 
upon itself the charge of the education of the people. In the year 1612 they passed 
their first legislative enactment on this subject, in the preamble of which they dis- 
tinctly pledged themselves to this principle, that education was a matter of tho 
deepest possible importance and greatest possible interest to all nations and to all 
communities, and that, as such, it was in an eminent degree deserving of the peculiar 
attention of the State. - 


^ [At tho second session of tho general court, held at Boston, the 19th of October, 1G52.) 

a declaration concerning tho advancement of learning in New England by tho 
general court. 

If it should ho granted that learning, namely, skill in the tongues and liberal arts, 
is not absolutely necessary for the being of a Commonwealth and churches, yet we 
conceive that, in tbo judgment of tho godly wise, it is beyond all question not only 
laudable, hut necessary for the well-being of the same; and although New England 
(blessed he God) is completely furnished (for this present age) with men in place, 
and upon occasion of death or otherwise, to make supply of magistrates, associates 
in courts, physicians, and officers in the Commonwealth, and of teaching elders in 

Coll. Records, Yol. II, p. 203. 

* Speeches, Yol. II, pp. 333, 334, New York, 1852. 
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tb© churches, yet for the better discharge of our trust for tbe next generation, and 
so to posterity, seeing tbe first founders do wear away apace, and that it grow®' 
more and more difficult to fill places of most eminence as they are empty or wanting; 
and this court, finding by manifest experience that though the number of scholars 
at our college doth increase, yet as soon as they grow up ready for public use they 
leave tbe country, and seek fir nml accept of employment, elsewhere, eo that if 
timely* provision be not made it will tend much to tbo disparagement, if not to the 
ruin, of this Commonwealth: It is tboretore ordered and hereby enacted by this 
court, tliiu a voluntary collection lm commended to the inhabitants of this jurisdic- 
tion for the raising of end* a sum as may be employed for tbo maintei ante of Che 
president, certain fellows. Mid poor scholar, m Harvard College, and for that pur- 
pose do further order, that every town of this jurisdiction do choose one meet per- 
son to take tbo voluntary subscrip**. on s at such as shall underwrite any sum or 
sums of money for that purpose, unit to make return lliorcoi to the next court; and 
forasmuch as all the colonics are concerned therein, this c art doth order the secre- 
tary to signify to the governor of the several colonics onr endeavors herein, and to 
commend the same unto them for their help and furtherance in so good a work . 1 

[At ;i general court of election, beM at Poston tlv* 3rd of I lie 3rd mont h (May 3), 1654.] 

Ordered, Forasmuch as it great] v concerns the welfare of his country that the 
youth thereof he educated not only in goon literature, but sound doctrine, this 
court doth therefore commend it to the serious consideration and special car© of the 
overseers of the college and the selectmen in the several towns not to admit or suffer 
any such to bo continued in the office or place of teaching, educating, or instructing 
of youth, or child, in the college or schools that have maiiifi d themselves unsound 
in the faith or scandalous in their lives, and not giving duo satisfaction according 
to the rules of Christ.* 

[At u gen* *’al court, tor elections, held ait Boston, the 31st. of May, lfiTl.] 

Whereas the law require* every town, consisting of one hundred families or 
upward, to set up a grammar school, and appoint a master thereof, able to instruct 
youth so as to fit them for the college, and upon neglect thereof the said town is to 
pay live pounds per annum to the next Latin school until they shall peiform that 
order, the court, upon weighty reasons, judge meet to declare and order, that every 
town of one hundred families and upwards that shall neglect or omit to keep a 
grammar school, as is provided in that law, such town shall pay ten pounds per 
annum unto the next town school that is set according to that law. 

Whereas in the law, title Townships, the several towns and selectmen of the said 
tow ns have pewer to impose penalties as the law directs; ami whereas many con- 
stables question whether it be their duty to serve warrants from the selectmen for 
persons to appear beforo them and to levy fines for the removal of such doubts, and, 
us an addition to the said law, this court doctli order and require that all constables 
rospocth ely shall serve all warrants from the selectmen, and levy all such fines as 
shall be imposed by the said towns or selectmen: 

* * * * * # # 

It is ordered hy Ihis court, and the authority thereof, That all gifts aud legacies 
given and bequeathed to the college, schools of learning, or any other public use, 
shall be truly and faithfully disposed of according to the true and declared intent 
of the donors; and all and every person or persons intrusted to receive or improve 
any such gift or legacies shall be liable from time to time to give account of their 
disposal and management thereof to the county court of that sliire where they 
dwell and where such estate shall lie, who are hereby empowered to require the 
same, where need shall he, to appoint feoffees of trust to settle aud manage the same 
according to the will of the donors . 3 

*The Record* of the Colony of the MasBachuftcttB Bay, in JS'ow England, Voi. 1 V, Part I, pp. 100, 101. 

>Ibld. t pp. 182, 183. 

•Ibid., Part II, pp. 486, 488. 

KB 93 78 
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£At. the second eeasion of the general court, hold at Boston, October 10, 1080.] 

As an addition to the law title Schools, 

This court does order and enact, 

That every town consisting of more than five hundred families or householders 
shall set up and maintain two grammar schools and two writing schools, Ibfr fli&V 
ters whereof shall bo fit and able to instruct youth as said law directs. ; "py . 

And whereas the said law makes the penalty for such towns as provide not 
as the law directs to pay to the next school ten pounds : This court hcrob/r$s|jj 
that the penalty shall be twenty pounds when there are two hundred fairi$Hfttilj£ 
householders. * \ : 

. t - 

The law requiring every person above the age of 1C years 
attend all military exercise and service, as training, watching, w^ediog’’-' 
under i»enaltyofC shillings for every fault, excepted from itstdpera.- 
tion the president, fellows, students, and officers of Harvard Coiltege, 
and professed schoolmasters. 

AN ACT to provide for tuo instruction of youth and for the promotion of good education- 

Whereas the constitution of this Commonwealth hath declared it to he the duty of 
the general court to provide for the education of youth ; and whereas a. genial 
Bernina tion of knowledge and virtue is necessary to the prosperity of every 
and tlio very existence of a Commonwealth: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of represent at ires in general court aefe -uhiimi 
and 'by the authority of the same , That every town or district within this Common* 
wealth, containing lifty families or householders, shall be provided with n rfehooL 
master or schoolmasters of good morals, to teach children to read and wriki and ft? 
instruct them in the English language, as well as in arithmetic, orthography, and 
decent behavior, for such term of time as shall be equivalent to six mouths h*t rru 
school in each year. And every town or district, containing one hundred land!** *; 
or householders, shall he provided with such schoolmaster or schoolmasters for 
tcTm of time as shall bo equivalent to twelve months for one school iu ewefc * ojMb 
And every town or distric t, containing one hundred and fifty families or housi ^id^, 
shall be provided with sucli schoolmaster or schoolmasters for such term of tlur/ais 
shall l>e equivalent to six months in each year; and : * l> 'in addition therein, he 
provided with a schoolmaster or schoolmasters, as aboX c x w * : bed, to instruct Chil- 
dren in the English language for such term of time as sha* ni ^ m ~ s “dlent to+w*-t vo 
months for one school in each year. And every town or .strict, contain luf* ivro 
hundred futilities or householders, shall bo provided w ith a rammar Bclioo^nriM: .r 
of good morals, well instructed in the Latin, Greek, and 1 lglish language and 
shall, in addition thereto, he provided with a schoolmaster or behotdmasters^^auc rc 
described, to instruct children in the English language, for such term of cs. 
shall bo equivalent to twelve mouths for each of said schools in each year; and 

Whereas by means of the dispersed situation of the inhabitants of several? fcipwn& 
and districts in this Commonwealth the children and youth can not he in 

any one place for their instruction, and it has thence become <‘\pcdicut?pSft tU© 
towns and districts in the circumstances aforesaid should he divided into* 
districts for the purpose aforesaid: 

Be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid , That the several towns and < 
in this Commonwealth be, and they are hereby, authorized and impowered, ba town 
meeting, .to be called for that purpose, to determine and define the limits of 
districts within their towns and districts respectively. 

And to the end that grammar schoolmasters may not bo proven ted-in theiptri^ 
ors to discharge their trustf in the most useful manner — 

Be it further enacted , That no youth shall be sent to Buch grammar sell 
they shall have learned in some other school or in some othor w ay to read | 
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liah language by spelling the same, or the selectmen of the town where such gram- 
mar senool is shall direct the grammar schoolmaster to receive and instruct such 
youth. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it shall he, and it is hereby, 
made the duty of the president, professors, and tut era of the university at Cam- 
bridge, preceptors and teach- 13 of academies, and all other instructors of youth, to 
take diligent care and to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of chil- 
dren and youth committed to their care and instruction the principles of piety, jus- 
tice, aiiu a sacred regard to trntn. love to their country, liuman : ty, and universal 
benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugality* chastity, moderation, and temperance,* 
and those other virtues which arc thu ornament of human society, and the basis 
upon which 1 ho republican constitution is structured; and it shall be the duty of 
such instructors to endeavor to lead those under tin ir care (as their ages and capac- 
ities will admit) into a particular tin lerstandiug of the tendency of the before- 
mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness; and the tend- 
ency of the opposite vices to slavery and ruin. 

) And to the end that improper persons may not be employed in the important offices 
before mentioned — 

t Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no person shall be employed as 
a seb qoIti) aster ns aforesaid unless be shall lmco received an education at some col 
lego or university, and before entering on the said business shall produce satisfactory 
evidence thereof ; or unless the person to bo employee us 11 lorestiid shall produce a cer- 
tificate from a learned minister, well skilled in the Creek and Latin languages, settled 
in tlio town or place where the school is proposed to bo kej <, or two other such min- 
isters in the vicinity thereof, that they have reason to believe that he is well quali- 
fied to discharge the duties devolved upon such schoolmaster by this net; and in 
addition thereto, if for a grammar school ,*' 1 tlmt he is of competent skill in tlio 
Greek and Latin languages for the said purpose.” And the candidate, of either of 
the descriptions aforesaid hhtill, moreover, produce a certificate from a settled min- 
ister of the town, district, parish* or place to which such candidate belongs, or from 
the selectmen of such town or district, or committee of such parish or place, "that 
to the best of liis or their knowledge he sustains a good moral character.’* ! 

ITovidvd, nevert help ii% This last certificate respecting morals shall not be deemed 
necessary where tin i p r Jdnio for such school belongs to tbo place where the same 
is proposed to be ;X ^ ^ C)i *y kept; it shall, however, be tlio duty of such selectmen or 
committee w*. e authorized to hire such schoolmaster specially to attend to 

his morals ; and no tiled minister shall be deemed, held, or accepted to he a school- 
master within I he ’ dent of this act. 

And be it fur the) enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any tow 11 or district, 
having the number of fifty families or householders and less than one hundred, shall 
neglect the procuring and supporting a schoolmaster or schoolmasters to teach the 
English language as aforesaid by the space of six months ill one year, such deficient 
town or district shall incur the penalty of ten pounds, and a penalty proportionable 
for a less time than six mouths in a year, upon conviction thereof; and upon having 
the number of one hundred families or householders and upwards, shall neglect the 
immuring and supporting such schoolmaster or schoolmasters as is herein required to 
be kept by such town for the space of one year, every such deficient town or district 
shall incur the penalty of twenty pounds, and a proportionable sum for a less time 
than a year, upon conviction of such ifogleet ; and every town or district having 
one hundred and fifty families or householders which shall neglect the procuring 
and supporting such schoolmasters, and for such term of time as the schools afore- 
~s&iA are herein required to be kept by snch town or district in any one year, shall 
incur 'he penalty of thirty pounds, and a proportionable sum for a less time, upon 
conviction of such neglect; and every town or district having two hundred families 
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or householders and upwards that shall neglect the procuring and supporting such 
grammar schoolmaster as aforesaid for the space of one year shall incur the penalty 
of thirty pounds, and a proportionable sum for a less tirno than a year, upon con- 
viction of such neglect. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid , That the penalties which may he 
incurred hy virtue of this act shall he levied by warrant from the supreme j udiciary 
court or court of general sessions of tlio peace for the county to which such deficient 
town or district belongs upon the inhabitants of such deficient town or district in. 
the same manner as other sums for tlio use of the county, and shall be paid into the 
county treasury, and the same shall be appropriated for the support of Buck school 
or schools as are prescribed by this law in such town or towns, district or districts, 
in the same county as shall have complied with this law and whoso circumstances 
most require such assistance, or in such plantation or plantations in tho same county 
as tho said court of sessions shall order and direct; and it shall he the duty of the 
minister or ministers of the gospel and tlio selectmen (or such other persons as shall 
be specially chosen by each town or district for that purpose) of the several towns 
or districts to use their influence and best endeavors that tho youth of their respective 
towns and districts do regularly attend Ike schools appointed and supported as afore- 
said for their instruction, and once in every six months at least, and as much oftener 
as they shall determine it necessary, to visit and inspect the several schools in their 
respective towns and districts, and shall enquire into the regulation and discipline 
thereof and tlio proficiency of the scholars therein, giving reasonable notice of the 
time of their visitation. 

lie it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all plantations which shall he taxed to 
the support of government, and all parishes and precincts, arc hereby authorized 
and empowered, at their annual meeting in March or April, to vote and raise such 
sums of money upon tho polls and rateable estates of their respective inhabitants 
for the support and maintenance of a schoolmaster to teach their children and youth 
to read, write, and cipher as they shall judge expedient, to bo assessed by their 
Assessors in due proportion, and to bo collected in like manner with the public taxes. 

And wheroas schools for the education of children in the most early stages of life 
may l>e kept in towns, districts, or plantations, which schools are not before particu- 
larly described in this act-, and that tho greatest attention maybe given to the early 
establishing just principles in tlio tender minds of Buch^jihildreii and carefully 
instructing them in the first principles of reading — 

Be it enacted , That no person shall ho allowed to ho a ma|tcr or mistress of such 
school, or to keep tho same, unless ho or she shall obtain a certificate from the select- 
men of such town or district whore the same may he kept, or the committee appointed 
hy such town, district or plantation to visit their schools, as well as from a learned 
minister settled therein, if such there be, that he or she is a person of sober life and 
conversation, and well qualified to keop such school. Aud it shall he tho duty of 
such master or mistress carefully to instruct tlio children attending his or her school 
in reading (and writing, if contracted for), and to instill into their minds a sens© of 
piety and virtue aud to teach them decent behavior. And if any person shall pre- 
sume to keop such school without a certificate as aforesaid, he or she shall forfeit 
and pay tho sum of twenty shillings; one moiety thereof to the informer, and the 
other moiety to tho use of the poor of the town, district, or plantation where such 
school may ho kept. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid , That no person shall bo permitted to 
keep within this Commonwealth any schobl described in this act unless in conse- 
quence of an act of naturalization, or otherwise, he shall be a citizen of this or some 
other of the United States ; and if any person who is not a citizen of this or some ono 
of tho United States shall presume to keep any such school within this State forthS 
space of one month, he shall bo subjected to pay a lino of twenty pounds, and a^pro- 
portiouable sum for a longer or shorter time; the one-half of which fine shall be to 
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the use of tho person who shall sne for the dame, and the oilier half thereof to the 
use of this Commonwealth. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all fines and forfeitures for 
a breach of this net shall bo recovered by bill, plaint, or information before any 
court proper to try tin same; and all grand jurors shall diligently enquire and pre- 
sentment miuko of ail bread a and neglects of this law. 

And be it further enacted by the authority afurwid, That this act shall bo ill force 
and operate from and after the first lay of October next. 1 

About tli'* close of the colonial period schools ami education suffered 
a declension in Massachusccts. Sr id Dr. ( \ corgc IL Emerson in 18G9: 

The common schools and the town grammar schools continued to decline. Jn the 
busy world of Massachusetts men of ability found more profitable employment; 
and the groat truth was not yet discovered that women, as teachers and managers 
and governors of boys, even up to manhood, ,.ro niton gifted at least as highly as 
men. Most of the hoys wove fitted for college by ministers of the gospel, among 
whom I have ilie best possible means of knowing that a practice of teaching the 
elements <d* the Latin language as a spoken language very generally prevailed as 
late ns one hundred yeais ago. * 

Academies and private schools grew more and more numerous; sometimes endowed 
by public spirited individuals, sometimes by grants of land from the State, often b 
both, and usually supported in part by fees irom the students. In 1834 there wero 
more than nine hundred and iifty of these schools. Tlios*' under the supervision of 
resolute, judicious men, who knew the value of good to;*' v ing and how to socure it, 
and sometimes others, by a fortunate accident or a gracious Providence, had good 
touchers and flourished. Put the greater number w ere veiy poor schools; so also 
were most of the town schools, and the belief and intimate conviction that most of 
the common schools were wretchedly poor became', except amongst the most igno- 
rant of the teachers themselves and the most benighted of the people, almost uni- 
versal. 

The act of 1780, up to which time tho laws of which I have been speaking con- 
tinued in operation, was a w ide departure from the principle of the original law. 
It substitutes six months for the constant instruction provided for towns of 50 fami- 
lies, mid requires h grammar teacher of determinate qualifications for towns of 200 
families, instead of the similar requisition from all towns of half that number of 
inhabitants. Still, however, far as it falls short of that noble democratic idea of 
tho Puritans of providing the best possible instruction for all, it would, if in force 
at the present day, render instruction of the highest kind accessible to the children 
of more than two thirds of the towns of the Commonwealth. 3 

John Adams, writing in 17S2 to the Abbe, De Mably, finds the key to 
the history of Now England in four institutions — the towns or districts, 
the congregations or religious societies, tho schools, and the militia. This 
is tho paragraph in which he describes the schools: 

There are schools in every town, established by an express law of the colony. 
Every town containing GO families is obliged, under a penalty, to maintain con- 
stantly a school and a schoolmaster, who shall teach his scholars reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages. All the children 
of the inhabitants, the rich as well as the poor, have a right to go to these public 

'This act passed June 25, 1789. Copied fiom volume entitled, Acu and Laws Passed by General Court 
of Massachusetts. begun and held at poston, in the county of Suffolk, on Wednesday, the twenty* 
seventh day of May, anno Domini 1789, pp. 18-21. 

*Mas»aohnsettH and its Early History. Lowell Instil uto Lectures, pp. 486-487. Published by the 
Society, 1869, Boston, Mans. 
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schools. There are formed the candidates for admission as students into colleges at 
Cambridge, New Haven, Princeton, and Dartmouth. In these colleges are educated 
future masters for these schools, future ministers for these congregations, doctors of 
law and medicine, and magistrates and officers for the government of the country. 1 

President D wight, of Tale College, gives this picture: 

A stranger traveling through New England marks with not a little surprise the 
multitude of schoolhoiises appearing everywhere at little distances. Familiarized 
as I am to the sight, they have excited no small interest in my mind, particularly 
as I was traveling through the settlements recently begun. Here, while the inhabit- 
ants were gtill living in log huts, they hud not only erected schoolhouses for their 
children, but had built them in a neat style, so as to throw" an additional appearance 
of deformity over their own clumsy habitations. This attachment to education in 
New England is universal, and the situation of that hamlet must be bad indeed 
which, if it contains a sufficient number of children for a school, does not provide 
the necessary accommodations. In 1803 I found neat schoolhouses in Colebrook and 
Stewart, bordering on the Canadian line. 2 

The public statutes of Massachusetts relating to public instruction, 
1888, furnish interesting items of historical information pertinent to 
the subject. In 181 7 school districts were made corporations, and were 
empowered to hold property for the use of schools. In 1 S26 a town con- 
taining 500 families was required to maintain a town or high school, 
and if it contained 4,000 Inhabitants it was required to maintain such 
a school in which tlic classical languages were taught. The law of that 
year also required the towns to elect a town school committee. The 
State school fund was established in 1834; the State legislature took 
its first action in relation to normal schools in 1837, and two years later 
two such- schools were opened. A normal art school was established in 
Boston in 1873. Teachers’ institutes were first established in the State 
in 1845. Massachusetts is the only State in the Union that makes the 
provision of public high schools obligatory upon the towns. 3 

II. PLYMOUTH LEGISLATION, 1658-1677. 

The Plymouth colony records contain the following entries in rela- 
tion to schools: 4 

1658. It is proposed by the Court vnto the souerall Townshipcs of this Jurisdic- 
tion as a thinge they ought to take into tbeiro serious consideration That some 
course may he taken that in cilery Towne there may be a schoolmaster sett vp to 
traiuo vp children to reading and writing. (P. 142.) 

10(13. This entry is precisely like the preceding one, except that the 
word “that” is interpolated between “thing” and “ they.” (P.211.) 

1672. Wee being Informed that it is vpon the harts of our Naighbours of the 
Massachusetts Collonio to support and Incurrago that Nursary of Learning att har- 
veard Oolledgo in Cambridge in New England from whence bane through the blessing 

1 Works of John Adams, Vol.V, Appendix, p. 485. 

* Travels in New England and New York, Vol. I V, p. 284. ’ 

8 See the public statutes of Massachusetts relating to public education, with annotations and expla- 
nations. including the laws in force December 31, 1888, pp. C, 7. 

4 See Vol. SI (Laws), 
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of God Issued many worthy and vscful persons for Publique sernice in Church and 
Coimuon wealth ; being alsoo Informed that diuers Godly and well affected in Eng- 
land are roily to Assist therein by way of contributing considerable snmes prouided 
the Countroy beer aro forward to promote the same; anti that the sanerall Townes 
in the Massachusettr liauehino very free in theire offerings thervnto; weo alsoo being 
by letters from them Invited and Insighted to Joy no with them in soe good a worke; 
anti that weo may hauo an Interest with others In the blessing that the Lord may 
please fron thence to convey vnto the Oonutiey ; this Court doth thoreforo earnestly 
''Oimud it to the Minnestera and Elders in each Towne, that limy takeing such with 
them as they snail thinks meet; would particularly and earnestly mono and stirr yp 
all such in theire senega 11 townes as arc able to contribute vnto this worthy worke 
be it in inony or other good pay ; and that they make a rcturno of wlmt they shall 
effect heerin vnto the Court that shall sit in October next when will then appoint 
meet psons to receiue the contributions and faithfully tu dispose of the same for the 
ends proposed. (Pp. 2 32, 233.; 

1073. It is ordered by the Court that the charge of the free Scoole, which is three 
and thirty pound* a yoaio shulbc defrayed by the Treasurer out of the proflitts 
nrisoing by the dishing att the Cape ^ ntil such Time as that the minds of the ffreo- 
men be tuiowno consent in# it which wilbe returned to the next Court of elect iou. 
(p. 233.) 

KITE This Court haueing recoined by the deputies of the couerall townee the p* *■ 
iiification of tjio minds of the Major pie of the freemen of this Collonie that all the 
proftilts of the dishing att Capo Code grauntod ^ *y the Court for the erecting and 
Maintaining of a Scoole be titiil eontinewed for that end if a competent Number of 
Similars shall appeer to bo devoated thervnto, which . ais Court Judges not to be 
lease then eight or ten Doe tlierforo heerby confeirme the Graunt of the afursaid 
protlitts of tlie dishing att the Capo to the Mainfainane.o of the Scoole; and that 
tliere be nee further demannds, besides the said proflitts of the Cape demaunded of 
the Country for the Maintainance of the said Scoole. (p. 237.) 

3677. llbviiHiuueh as the Maintainance of good litterat are doth much tend to tho 
advancement of the weale ami ilomisliing estate of societies and Kcpubliqnes. 

This Court doth tlierforo order; That in whatsoeuer Townsliipp In this Gonnucnt 
consisting of fifty familier or vp wards; any meet man shalbo obtained to teach a 
Gramer seoolc such townshipp shall allow att least twelue pounds in currant inar- 
cliantablepay to be raised by rut on all the Inhabitants of such Tow no and those that 
ha ue the more eniediato beuifitt tlierof by theire childrens going to scoole with 
what others may vouVutarily giue to promote see good a work and geucrall good, 
shall make vp the reseduo Nessesnrie to maintaine 1 lie same and that tho proflitts 
ariseing of the Cape dishing; heertofore ordered io maintaine a Gramer seoolein this 
Collonie, be distributed to such Townes as lniue such Gramer wholes for the main- 
tainance tlierof; not exceeding hue pounds p annum to any such Towno vnlesse the 
Comfc Treasurer or other appointed to manage that affaire see good cuuko to udde 
thervnto to any respoctiue Towno not exceeding fine pounds more p annum; and 
further this Court orders that emery such Towno as consists of seauenty families or 
vpwards and hath not a Gramer scoole therm shall allow and pay vnto the next 
Towne which hath such Gramer scoole kept vp amongst them, the sumo of hue 
pounds p annum in currant Marchantahle pay, to be leuied on the inhabitants of 
such defectiuo Townes by rate and gathered and deliuered by tho Constables of 
such Townes as by warrant from any Majestrato of this Jurisdiction alralbe required, 
(pp. 240, 247.) 
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III. CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION, 1642-1799. 

I. Connecticut: Orders of the Hartford town meeting, 1643, 1648 ; TTeathcrsfleld vote, 
1058; titles, “children” and “ schools ” in the codified laws of 1650. 
tl. New Haven: Orders of the general court, 1641, 1043, 1044 , and 1053 ; educational 
, provisions of Governor Eaton’s code, 1055. 

III. Connecticut (following tho union of the two colonies) : Order relating to gram- 
mar schools, 1072 ; order of the general court, 1077 ; grant to the county court of 
Fairfield, 107 S ; ordtr of the general court, 1090; compulsory orders, 1677, 1078 , 
1090 ; provision of 1700 , act of general court, 1700; I)r. Barnard's summary of the 
system of instruction existing in 1701 ; act of 1715, act of 1743 ; Dr. Barnard's sum- 
mary of the part of the revised statutes relating to schools; voles and comments on 
the development of the district system and the decline of education ; code of rules for 
the schools of Farmington, 1796 ; Dr. Barnard’s final summary for the period closing 
with the eighteenth century . 

I. 

No State lias a more honorable educational record, taken altogether, 
than Connecticut. No other of the old States can show such a con- 
nected series of public and private transactions relating to schools 
and education, extending from the foundation of the Commonwealth 
down to the opening of the present educational area, some fifty or 
sixty years ago. Accordingly, the State affords the best possible 
opportunity to study continuously the history of popular education 
from the feeblest beginnings. The following compilation of documents 
is made from The History of Common Schools in Connecticut, which 
Dr. Henry Barnard prepared and first published when he was superin- 
tendent of common schools of that State, and afterwards republished 
in The American Journal of Education. fVol. IV, 057, et seq.] 

The history of Connecticut begins with the founding of Hartford in 
1655. The earliest records of the town are lost, but in 1042 an appro 
print ion of £30 was made for the support of a school, not as a new 
thing, but as one of the establishments of the town. In April, 1043 
it was ordered at a general town meeting — 

That Mr. Andrew should teach the children in the school one year next ensuiug 
from tlio 25th of March, 1643, ami that lie shall have for his pains £16; and there- 
fore the townsmen shall go and inquire who will engage themselves to send their 
children; and all that do so shall pay for one quarter at tho least, and for more if 
they do send them, after tho i>roportion of twenty shillings tho year, and if they go 
any weeks more than an even quarter, they shall pay sixpence a week; and if any 
wonld send their children who are not able to pay for their teaching, they shall give 
notice of it to tho townsmen, and they shall pay it at the town’s charge; and Mr. 
Andrew shall keep tho account between the children’s schooling aud himself, and 
send notice of tho times of payments and demand it; and if his wages do not come 
in, the townsmen must collect and pay it; or if tho engagements come not to six- 
teen pounds, then they shall pay what is wanting at tlio town's charge. 

In February, 1048, the following action was liad: 

The necessities of tho town and the desires of many, calling for some provision to 
bo made for tho keeping of a school with hotter conveniency than hitherto hath been 
attained, the want whereof hath been both uncomfortable to those who have been 
employed in that service and prejudicial to the work under hand, which is looked 
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upon as conducing much to the good of the present age, and that of the future: It 
was agreed and consented to by the town that forty pounds shall be paid in the* 
way of a j ate to the townsmen for the time being for carrying on 'the said work, 
which being considered to fall much slinH of attaining the end in building such 
house as may be suit able for the said employment. 

It was agreed unto by the towu that in case an> other shall make such an 
addition to the said sum that the woik may be carried on and finished, either with 
timber or brick, as may be judged most couviiiieut, that the building so to he 
erected shall not bo divoited to any other use or employment but in a way of 
schooling without the uuwnt oi the parties that shall contribute. * * 

In a subsequent meeting the following vote was passed: 

The town clmse Mr. Taleott, Mr. F.'ieh, and Coodir m Stebhius, John Barnard, as 
their committee, to act for them, either ? n Inn iug or building u house for a school* 
bouse; and ii they do agree to buhii, they arc not to exceed the sum of money that 
was due to the town from Mr. (Joodw in ; and if they buy, they are not to exceed the 
gum of mom y due from Mr. Goodwin; and the town doth engage to stand what 
their commit too shall do in this business. 

The other towns composing the colony followed /he same mode of 
supporting schools. Education was partly aputdie and partly a private 
charge. For example, Weathersheld voted in March, 1058, 

That Mr. Thomas Lord should he schoolmaster for lho yer.r ensuing, and to have 
twenty-live pounds for the year, and also the use of the Inn jot, and the use of the 
meadow as formerly ; and the twenty-five pounds is to he raised— of the children 
eight, shillings per head of such as come to school, and the remainder by rato of all 
the inhabitants made b;. the lists of estates. 

In 1050 a codification of laws for the government of the Common- 
wealth was made. The .'itles “ Children ” and u Schools,” according to 
Dr. Darnai'd, with trilling uiodi/ications, and such only as were calcu- 
lated to give them greater efficiency, remained on the statute book for 
one hundred and fifty years. It will be seen that the author of the 
compilation borrowed a familiar statute from Massachusetts: 

4 'ini. Dims. 

Forasmuch us the good Education of Children is of singular belioofo uml beuefitt 
to any Common wealth ; and whereas many parents and masters arc too indulgent 
and negligent of theire duty in that kind; — 

It in therefore ordered by this Com te and Authority thereof, that the Select men of 
euery Town© in the several precincts and quarters where they dwell, shall have a 
vigilant e^e over their brethern and neighbors, to see, first, that none of them shall 
suffer so much barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavor to teach by 
themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much learning as inay enable 
them perfectly to read the English tongue, and knowledge of the capital laws, upon 
penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein; also, that all masters of faint* 
lies, do, once a week, at least catechise their children arid servants, iu the grounds 
and principles of religion; and if any he unable to do so much, that then, at the 
least, they procure such children or apprentices to learn some short orthodox cate* 
chisin, without book, that they may bo able to answer to the questions that shall be 
pro; rounded to them out of such catechisms by their parents or masters, or any 
selectmen, when they shall call them to a trial of what they have learned in this 
kind;, and further, that all parents and masters do breed aud bring up their children 
and apprentices in some honest lawful [calling,] labor, or employment, either in 
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husbandry or some other trade profitable for themselves and the commonwealth, if 
they will not nor can not train them up in learning, to fit them for higher employ- 
ments, and if any of the selectmen, after admonition by them given to such masters 
of families, shall find them still negligent of their duty, in the particulars afore- 
inentioned, whereby children and servants become rude, stubborn and unruly, the 
said selectmen, -with the help «of two magistrates, shall take such children or 
apprentic es from them, and place them w ith some masters for years, boys until they 
come to twenty-one, and girls to eighteen years of age complete, which will more 
strictly look unto and force them to submit unto government, according to the rules 
of this order, if by fair means and former instructions they will not be drawn unto it. 

' The following enactments constitute sections 14 and 15 of tlie capital 
laws: 

Section 14. If any child or children above sixteen years old and of sufficient 
understanding, shall curse or smite their natural lather or mother, lie or they shall 
he put to death ; unless it can be sufficiently testified, that the parents have been 
very uncfmstinnly •negligent in the education of such children, or so provoke them 
by extreme and cruel correction that they have been forced thereunto to preserve 
themselves from death or maiming. 

Section 15. If any man lias a stubborn, or rebellious son of sufficient understand- 
ing and ears, viz, sixteen years of age, which will not obey the voice of his father, 
or the voice of his mother, and that w here they have chastized him, lie will not 
hearken unto them ; then may liis father or mother being bis natural parents lay bold 
on him and bring him to the magistrates assembled in court, and testify unto them 
that their son is stubborn, and rebellious, and will not obey their voice and chastise- 
ment, but lives in sundry notorious crimes, such a son shall bo put to death. 

SCHOOLS. 

It being one chief project of that old dolnder, Satan, to keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, as in former times, keeping them in an unknown tongue, so 
in these latter times, by persuading them from tlio use of tongues, so that at least, 
the true sense and meaning of the original might bo clouded w ith fills o glosses of 
saint seeming deceivers; and that learning may not be buried in the grave of our 
forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors: 

It is lh< re fore ordered by this court and authority thereof \ That every township within 
this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such, 
children, as shall resort to him, to write and read, whose wages shall be paid, either 
by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, by way 
of supply, as the major part of those who order the prudentials of the tow r n, shall 
appoint; provided, that those who send their children be not oppressed by paying 
more than they can have them taught for in other towns. 

And it is further ordered , That where any town shall increase to tho number of one 
hundred families, or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the masters 
thereof being aide to instruct youths, so far as they may befitted, for the university, 
and if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, then every such 
town shall pay five pounds per aumun, to the next such school, till they shall per- 
form this order. 

The proposition concerning the maintenance of scholars at Cambridge, made by 
the commissioners, is confirmed. 

And it is ordered , That two men shall be appointed in every town within this juris- 
diction, w r ho shall demand what, every family will give, and the same to he gathered 
and brought into some room, in March; and this to continue yearly, as it ahull be 
considered by the commissioners. 
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New Haven dates from 1638, and there is evidence showing the exist- 
ence of a school in the colony in the following year. On the 25th of 
the twelfth month, 1611, the general court adopted the following order: 

It ix offered. That a free school be set Tip in ibis town, and our pastor, Mr. Daven- 
port-, together with tlie magistrates, shall consider what yearly allowance is moot tr 
be given to it out of the common fdo'k of the vowu, and also what / ules and orders 
are meet to be observer in and about- the samew 

The following order relates to a public, grammar school that was 
established in New Haven two or three years later, and placed under 
the charge of Ezekiel Clieever: 

For thohottei training up of youth in this town, that through God’s blessing they 
may he fitted for public service hereafter in church or Common wealth, it is ordered 
that a freo school bo Mrt up, and the magistrates, w'Vh tiie teaching elders, are 
entreated to consider what rules and orders arc meet to be observed, and what, allow- 
ance may be convenient for the schoolmaster’s care and pan s, which shall be paid 
out of the town's stock. 

General court, m "November, 2644, adopted the first of a series of 
orders in relation to aiding such children as should show the requisite 
talent, but whoso parents were not able to support them at the college 
at Cambridge: 

The proposition for the relief of poor scholars at the college at Cambridge was 
fully approved of, and {hereunto it was ordered that Joshua Atwater and William 
Davis shall receive of everyone in this plantation whose heart is willing to con- 
tribute thereunto r peck of wheat, or the value of it. 

The following entry, made under the date of November 8, 1C52, i.s 
but one of many similar entries that could be ([noted from the public 
records of the colony : 

The governor informed the court that the cause of calling tin* meeting is about a 
schoolmaster, to let them know what he hath done in it. Ho hath written a letter to 
one Mr. Power, who i.s a schoolmaster at Plymouth, and desires to come into theso 
parts to live, and another letter to one Jiev. Mr. Landson, a scholar, who he hears 
will take that employment upon him. How they will succeed he knows not but now 
Mr. Janes has come to town, and is willing to come hither again if lie may have 
encouragement; what course had been taken to get one he was acquainted with, 
and if either of Hum come he mu»t ho entertained ; but he said, if another come, he 
should bo willing to teach boys and girls to read and write if the town thought lit, 
and Mr. Janes being now present confirmed it. 

The town generally was willing to encourage Mr. Janes his coming, and would 
allow him at least ten pounds a year out of the treasury, and the rest he might take 
of the parents of the children ho tcaohetli by tlie quarter, as he did before, to mako 
up a comfortable maintenance; and many of the town thought there would he need 
of two schoolmasters' — for if a Latin schoolmaster come, it is feared he will be dis- 
couraged if many English scholars come to him. Mr. Janes, seeing the town's will- 
ingness for his coming again, acknowledged their love, and desired them to proceed 
no further in it ut this time, for lie was sure he shall get freo where he is, and if he 
do, he doubt it will not be before winter. Therefore no more was done at it at 
present. 

The town was informed that there is some motion again on foot concerning the 
setting up of a college here at New Haven, which, if attained, will in all likelihood 
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provo very beneficial to this place, but now is only propounded to know the town's 
mind, and whether they are willing to further the work by bearing a meet proportion 
of charge if the jurisdiction upon tlio proposal thereof shall soo cause to carry it 
on No man objected, but all seemed willing, provided that the pay which they 
can raise here w ill do it. 

Governor Eaton’s code of f655, drawn up at a time when the colony 
contained but seven towns, lias a provision in relation to the education 
of children that may bo prefaced with a remark or two. Dr. Barnard 
says that Theophilus Eaton and John Davenport have the credit of 
establishing in New Haven, before it ceased to be an independent colony, 
a system of pnbliv instruction at that time without a parallel in any 
"part, of the world, and not surpassed in its universal application to all 
classes, rich and poor, at any period in the subsequent history of the 
State. The main motor force that acted in producing this result, as 
well as in producing similar results in Massachusetts, appears upon the 
surface. It is the principle of religion. Says Mr. John Fiske: 

The Puritan theory of life lay at the. bottom of the whole system of popular educa- 
tion in New England. According to this theory, it was absolutely essential that 
everyone should be taught from early childhood to rend and understand the Bible. 
f?o much instruction as this was assumed to ho a sacred duty which tlio community 
owed to every child born within its jurisdiction. 1 

childkkn'h education. 

This is the provision in question : 

AVliereus too many parent» ami masters, either through au over tender respect to 
their own occasions and business, or not duly considering the good of their children 
and apprentices, have too much neglected duty in their education while they are 
young and capable of learning; 

7 1 is ordered, That the deputies for tlio particular court in each plantation within 
this jurisdiction for the time being, or where there are no such deputies the con- 
stable or other officer or officers in public trust, shall from time to time have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors within the limits of the said planta- 
tion ; that all parents and masters do duly endeavor, either by tlieir own ability and 
labor, or by employing such schoolmaster or other helps and means as the planta- 
tion doth afford or the family may conveniently provide, that all their children and 
apprentices, as they grow capable, may through God’s blessing attain at least so 
much as to bo able duly to read the Scriptures and other good and profitable printed 
books in the English tongue, being their native language, and in some competent 
measure to Understand the main grounds and principles of the Christian religion 
necessary to salvation, and to give a duo answer to such plain and ordinary questions 
as may by the said deputies, officer, or otlicers, ho propounded concerning the same* 
And when such deputies, or otlicers, whether by information or examination, shall 
find any parent or master, one or more, negligent, he or they shall first give warning, 
and if thereupon due reformation follow, if the said parents or masters shall thence- 
forth seriously and constantly apply themselves to their duty in manner before 
expressed, the former neglect may he passed by; hut if not, then the said deputies 
and other officer or officers shall, three months after such warning, present each such 
negligent person or persons to the next plantation court., where such delinquent, 
upon proof, shall ho fined ten shillings to the plantation, to ho levied as other fines. 
And if in any plantation there he no such court kept for the present, in such case 
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tlic constable, or other officer or officers, warning such person or persbns, before the 
freemen or so many of them as upon notice shall meet together and proving the . 
neglect after tho warfeung, shiul have the power to levy the fine as aforesaid. But 
if in three months after that there be no due care tahen and continued for the educa- 
tion of such children or apprentices as aforesaid, the delinquent (without any further 
private warning) shall he proceeded against as before, but the line doubled. And, 
lastly, il, after the said warning and fines paid or levied, the said deputies, officer, or 
officers, shall still find a continuance of tlie forme*’ negligence, if it ho not obstinacy, 
so thet such children or servants n.a; ho in danger to grow barbur.ms, rude, and 
stubborn throng 11 ignorance, ihcy shall gbe dye and seasonable notice tin t every . 
such parent and master be summoned to ih : next court of magistrates, who are to* 
proceed as they find cause, either to a greater tine, faking security for due conformity 
to the scope and intent ibis law, cr may lake such children or apprentices from* ' 
such parents and masters, and place them for years- boys till tuey come to tho ago 
of one and twenty, and girls till they come to the age of eighteen years, with such 
others who shall better educate and govern them, both for tho public conveni&rey 
and for the particular good of the said children or appi on rices. 

JI1. 

The union of tho colonies of Coimtviicut a:.d New Ti i von, or perhaps it 
would be better to say tlie absorption of New Haven by Connecticut,* 
was consummated under tho charter of 1 002. The Connecticut code was 
now extended over the united colonies, including* Its educational pro- 
visions. In 1672 a new clause took the place of th del ones relating to 
the college at Cambridge and the town and grammar schools. At this 
time the colony consisted of four counties, and the general court voted to 
each of the four county towns forever <>00 acres of land, to be improved 
in the best manner that may be for the benefit of a grammar school in 
said county towns, and to no other use or end whatever. This is the 
new clause: 

And it is farther ordered, That in overy county there shall be sot up and kept a 
grammar school for the use of tho county, the i mister thereof being able to instruct 
youths so far as they may he fitted for college. 

At the May session of the court, 1677, a new order was adopted, as 
follows: 

Whereas in tho law, title Schools, it is ordered that every county town shall keep 
and maintain a Latin school in the said town, which is not fully attended to in some 
places, move, excite, and slir up to the attendance of so wholesome nu order; 

It is ordered by litis court, That if any county town shall neglect to keep a Latin 
school according to order, there shall bo paid a tine of ten pounds by the said county 
towns to the next town in that county that will engage and keep a Latin school in it, 
and so ten pounds annually till they shall come up to the attendance of this order; 
the grand jury to make presentment of the breach of this order to tho county court 
of all such breaches as tiny shall find after September next. 

It is also ordered by this court, Where schools are to bo kept in any town, whether 
it bo county town or otherwise, which shall he necessary to the maintaining the 
charge of such schools, it shall be raised upon the inhabitants by way of rate, except 
any town shall agree to some other way to raise the maintenance of him they shall 
employ in the aforesaid works, any order to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And at the same time it was ordered that any town tliat shall neglect 
to keep a school above three months in the year shall forfeit £o for every 
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defect, whifeh said fine shall be paid toward the Latin school in their 
county. All breaches of tliis order to be taken notice of and presented 
by the grand jury at every county court. In the following year the 
gaberal court recommended — 

To the county court of Fairfield, to grant unto the inhabitants of Paquanako so 
much out of their county revenue by customs, fines, etc., so much as their rate shall 
conic to, toward the maintenance of a grammar school at Fairfield, and also this 
court doth recommend it to the said court of Fairfield to improve so much of their 
county revenues as they can sparo besides for the settlement and encouragement 
of a grammar school there. 

In 1690 tlie court endeavored to raise two of the four county grammar 
schools to a higher level, and to make them wholly free. The school 
reyeuue given by particular persons is supposed to refer to the Hop- 
legacy which occupies an important place in the educational his- 
tory of the colony. 

j This court, considering the necessity and advantage of good literature, do order and 
appoint that there shall bo two good free schools kept and maintained in this colony 
for the schooling of all such children as shall come there after they can distinctly 
read the psalter, to be taught, reading, writing, arithmetic, the Latin and English 
languages — the one at Hartford and tho other at Now Haven — the masters whereof 
shall he chosen by the magistrates and ministers of the said counties, and shall bo 
inspected and displaced by them if they seo cause. Each master is to receive sixty 
pounds, thirty po’unds of which is to he paid out of tho county treasury and the 
other thirty out of the school revenue given hy particular persons or to he given for 
this use so far as it will extend, and the rest to be paid by the respective towns of 
Hartford and New Haven. 

i Strenuous attempts were made to enforce a sufficient provision for 
schools. In 1677 it was ordered: 

If any county town shull neglect to keep a Latin school according to order, there 
shall bo paid a. fine of ten pounds by the said county town to the next town in 
the county that will keen a Latin school in it. 

In 1678 it was ordered : 

That every town, when Hie Lord shall have increased their families to thirty iu 
number, shall have and maintain a school to teach children to read and write, on 
the penalty expressed in the former law. 

In 1690 it was enacted as follows: 

This court observing that notwithstanding tho former orders made for the educa- 
tion of children and servants, there are many persona unable to read the English 
tongue, and thereby unable to road the Holy Word of God and the good laws of 
tho colony, and it is hereby ordained that all parents and masters shall cause their 
children and servants, as they are capable, to read distinctly tlie English tongue, and 
that the grand jury men in each town do unco in tho year, at least, visit each family 
they suspect to neglect this order, and satisfy themselves that all children under 
age, and servants in such suspected families, can read well tho English tongue, or 
in good procedure to learn the same or not, and if they find such children or serv- 
ants not taught as their years aro capable of, they shall return the names of the 
parents or masters of the said children to the next county court, when said parents 
or masters shall be fined twenty shillings for each child or servant whose teaching 
is thus neglected according to this order. After the order of 1690, unless it shall 
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appear to the satisfaction of the court that the said neglect was not voluntary, but 
necessitated by the incapacity of the parents, or masters, or their neighbors to 
cause them to be taught as aforesaid, or the incapacity of the said children or serv- 
ants to learn. 

In the revised edition of the laws, completed in 1700 and printed in 
1702, the Act for educating children remains as in the code of 1G50, 
with the following provision regarding stubborn or rebellious children : 

And be it further enacted, c(j., That •■'hc.tsoever child rr servant within this colony, 
upon complaint, . hall he convicted of an., stubborn or rebellious carriage agaipst 
their parents or governors, any two ..ssistautw '*r* justices are hereby authorized and 
empowered to commit Hindi person or persons to the house of correction, thereto 
remain under hard labor and severe punishment so long as they shall judge meet. 

The act concerning Schools is modified so as to read as follows: 

An \cr for appointing ‘tclioolb, ami for tho ezieouragt ncut of schoohnnstera. \ 

Be it enacted by th ' (fever nor, council, and represent a then, convened in general court 
or assembly, and it is enacted and ordained by the authority of the same, That every 
tow'll within this colony, having the number of seventy householders or upwards 
shall be constantly provided of a sufficient •'oho'dmastcr to teach the children 
and youth to read ami write; and every town having a less number of house- 
holders than seventy snail yearly, from year to year, be provided of n sufficient 
schoolmaster to teach children and youth to read and write for one half of the 
year. And also Ihero shall be a grammar school set up in every head town of the 
several counties in this colony, viz, in Hartford, New Hr .1, New London, Fair- 
field, and some di.sereet person of good conversation, well instructed in tho tongues, 
procured to beep such school. 

And for the one nuagement and maintenance of schoolmasters. 

It is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That tho inhabitants of each town in 
this colony shall annually pay forty shillings for every thousand pounds in their 
respective county lists, and proportionately for lessor sums, toward tho maintenance 
of the schoolmaster in the town where the same is levied; and in such towns where 
the said levy shall not be sufficient for the maintenance of a suitable schoolmaster, 
and there is not any estate given by any charitable, persons, or not sufficient together 
with the levy aforesaid for that use, in every such place a sufficient maintenance 
shall ho made up, the one-half thereof by the inhabitants of such town and the 
other half thereof l>y the parents or masters of ihe children that go to school, unless 
any town agree otherwise. And when, and so often a& tho treasurer sends forth his 
warrants for levying the county rates, lie shall also, together with the county rate, 
assess the inhabitants of the several towns in this colony the said sum of forty shil- 
lings upon every thousand pounds, and proportionately for lesser sums in their county 
lists, adding the same to their respective proportions of the county rate, and requir- 
ing tho constables to levy tho said assessments upon tho inhabitants of each town 
within their several precincts, and to make payment thereof to tho schoolmaster of 
the town (if any there be) where the same is levied; and in such town or towns 
where there is no schoolmaster provided according to law, to levy the said assess- 
ment, and to pay the same into the county treasury as a line imiKised upon such 
town for their defect. 

Always provided, That no town shall be fined for want of a schoolmaster for one 
month only in one year. 

Dr. Barnard thus sums up the system of public instruction existing 
in Connecticut at the opening of the eighteenth century: 

1. An obligation on every parent and guardiau of children, “not to 
suffer so much barbarism in any of their families aB to have a single 
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child or apprentice unable to read the Holy Word of God and the good 
laws of the colony,” and also “to bring them up to some lawful calling 
or employment,” under a penalty for each offense. 

2. A tax of 40 shillings on every 1,000 pounds of the lists of estates 
was collected in every town with the annual State tax, and payable 
proportionably to those towns only which should keep their schools 
according to law. 

3 . A common school in every town having over 70 families, kept 
throughout the year, and in every town with less than 70 families kept 
..for at least six months in the year. 

4. A grammar school in each of the 4 head county towns to fit youth 
for college, 2 of which grammar schools must he free. 

5. A collegiate school, toward which the general court made an 
annual appropriation of £120. 

G. Provision for the religions instruction of the Indians. 

All through the eighteenth century the general court continued to 
enact school legislation. The following bears the date of October, 1715 : 
% 

AN ACT for tlio more effectual of immorality mid irreligion, ami for putting: in duo exo 

cut ion hinidry 1«\vh already made itgaiiiHt vice and profanoness. 

Whereas, in May, anno Domini one thousand unveil hundred and fourteen, it was 
liy the governor, council, and representatives in general court assembled, recom- 
mended to the general association of the churches in this colony t*> inquire into the 
stat<! of religion in this government. 

In compliance wherewith the said association, upon duo inquiry made, reported 
to this assembly at this time the several following heads, viz: 

I. A want of Bibles in particular families. 

H. Kemissness and great neglect of attendance on the public worship of 
God upon Sabbath days and other seasons. 

III. Catechising being too much neglected in sundry peaces. 

IV. Great deficiency in domestical or family government. 

V. Irregularity in commutative justice upon several accounts. 

VI, Tale-bearing and defamation. 

VII. Calumniating and contempt of authority and order, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. 

VIII. And intemperance, with several other things therein mentioned. 

The which particular heads this assembly hath now considered, and arc fearful 
that there hath been too great a neglect of a duo execution of those good laws 
already enacted amongst us for the prevention of such decays in religion. 

It is therefore enacted by the governor, council, and representatives in general court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, That all judges and justices of the peace, 
in the respective counties of this colony, be diligent and strict in putting iu execu- 
tion all those laws and acts of this assembly made for the suppressing and punish- 
ing till or any of the above-mentioned immoralities and irreligious practices, that 
thereby the good end proposed in such acts and laws may he attained. 

That the selectmen, constables, and grand jurors, in the respective towns in this 
colony shall from time to time strictly observe the following directions: 

To a due execution of the law of this colony, entitled “An act for educating of 
children,” iu all and every the several parts and paragraphs of the said act. 

That the selectmen make diligent inquiry of all householders, within their respec- 
tiyo towns, how they are stored with Bibles; and upon sueli inquiry, if any such 
leaseholders be found without one Bible at least, that then the said selectmen shall 
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warn the said householders forthwith to procure on© Bible at least fofr tho ns© and 
benefit of said family; and if tho same bo neglected, then the said selectmen shall 
make return thereof to tbo next authority ; and that all those families which are 
numerous, and whoso circumstances will allow thereof, shall b© supplied with a 
considerable number of B ; bles, according to the number of persons in such families; 
and that they see that all such families bo furnished with suitable numbers of 
orthodox catechisms and other good books of practical godliness, viz,, such 
especially as treat on, encourage, and duly prcnarc for the right attendance on that 
duty cf the Lord's Supper. 

That tho constables and grand jurymen iu tho respective towns in this olouy 
shall make diligent search after, and presoir inert of, all breaches of the following 
laws of this colony: 

L Tho law entitled “\n net for educating of children.” 

2. The two last paragraphs of the jaw entitle 1 “An act relating to ecclesi- 

astic?* i affairs.” 

3. The first paragraph of tho law entitled “An act for tho hotter detecting 

and more effectual punishing profanoncss and immorality.” 

4. The law entitled “An act lor the better observation and keeping the 

Sabbath or Lord's Lay." 

5. The law entitled “An act for tho imvishment of lying.” 

G. The law entitled “An act against profane swearing, Ac.” 

7. Tho law entitled “An act tu proven t unseasonable meetings of young 
people in the evenings after tin .Sabbath days and at other times. 

And to the end that all branches of the said law may be duly put in execution : 

It is now resolved , That tho constables and grand jniymei tho respective towns 
shall, on the evenings mentioned in the said law, walk tho streets, and search all 
places Hiispected for harboring or entertaining any people or persons assembling 
contrary to the said act. 

H. The law entitled “An act for preventing tippling and drunkenness.” 

0. Tho law entitled “An »<*t for suppressing unlicensed houses, and due 
regulating such as arc or shall ho licensed in the several paragraphs 
thereof.” 

10. Tho law entitled “An act for suppressing certain meetings in licensed 

houses;” and this law shall bo understood and extended to, to prohibit 
beads of families and all other persons, as well as young persons 
(si rangers and travelers only excepted) under the same penalties iu the 
said law, as v eil to tavern keepers, as toothers so convening. 

11. And that the several constables in the respective towns shall strictly 

observe and duly execute tho several paragraphs of tho law entitled 
“An act relating to constables,” by making duo presentment and 
information of all breaches of the said law, and warning all persons 
in their respective towns who spend their time idly or are tipplers and 
tavern haunters. 

12. That, the constables and grand jurymen in their respective precincts 

shall take due ear© Unit the Lord’s Lay be sanctified according to til© 
la v, by inquiring after and making presentment of all such who shall 
profane the said day. 

And it is further enacted by the authority aforesaid , That this act, together with a 
proclamation enforcing it, he forthwith printed, and published throughout this 
colony; and that they shall he publicly read annually in the several towns in this 
colony at their public meetings for choice of town officers. And that the said 
meeting he careful in the choice of their said constables and grand jurymen, that 
they choose xuen of known abilities, integrity, and good resolutions. 

I>D 93 79 
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And tlie 'following in October, 1742: 

AX ACT relating to and for the better regulating schools of learning. 

Whereas )>y sundry acts and laws of this assembly they liavo founded, erected, 
endowed, and provided for the maintenance of a col logo at New Ilaven, and inferior 
schools of learning in every town or parish for the education and instruction of the 
youth of this colony, which have (by the blessing of God) been very serviceable to 
promote useful learning and Christian knowledge, and more especially to train up a 
learned orthodox ministry for tho supply of our churches, and inasmuch as the well- 
ordering of such public schools is of groat importance to the public weal, tbis 
assembly, by one act entitled “An act for the encouragement and better improve- 
ment of town schools,” did order awl provide that tho civil authority and selectmen 
in every town should be visitors to inspect the state of such schools, and to inquire 
into the qualifications of the masters of them, and the proficiency of tho children, to 
give such directions as they shall think needful to render such schools more service- 
able to increase that knowledge, civility, and religion which ia designed in the 
erecting of them. And in ease those visitors shall apprehend that any such schools 
are so ordered as not to be likely to attain those good ends proposed, they shall lay 
the state thereof before ibis assembly, who shall give such orders thereupon as they 
shall think prooor, as by tho said act may more fully appear; mul whereas the 
erecting of any other schools which are not under the establishment and inspect ion 
aforesaid may lend to train np youth in ill ininciples and practices, and introduce 
such disorders as may be of fatal consequences to the public peace and weal of this 
colony j which to prevent, 

lie U enacted, That no particular persons whatsoever shall presume of themselves 
to ©root, establish, set up, keep, or maintain any college, seminary of learning, or 
any public school whatsoever, for tho instruction of young persons, other than such 
as are erected and established, or allowed by the laws of this colony, without 
special license or liberty first had and obtained of this assembly . And be it enacted 
by tho authority aforesaid, That if any person shall presume to act as master, tutor, 
teacher, or instructor in any unlawful school or seminary of learning, erected aa 
aforesaid, he shall sutler tho penalty of £5, lawful money, per mouth, for every 
month ho shall continue to act as aforesaid, and every gland jury within any county 
where such school or seminary of learning is erected shall make presentment of all 
broaches of this act to the next assistant justice of the peace or county court. And 
be it further enacted, <je., That tho civil authority and selectmen in each town, or 
tho major part of them, shall inspect and visit, all such unlawful schools or semi- 
naries of learning erected as aforesaid, and shall proceed with all such scholars, 
students, or residents in such school, and all such as harbor, board, or entertain 
them, according to the laws of this colony respecting transient persons or inmates 
residing in any town without tho approbation of tho selectmen. And bo it further 
enacted , S'C., That if any student or resident in such school shall pretend, that ho is 
bound as by indenture an apprentice to learn any manual art or trade, and the said 
civil authority or selectmen tflmll suspect that such indenture was given only as a 
color to reside in said town contrary to law, that then it shall bo in the power of the 
said civil authority or selectmen to er amino all such parties to such indenture under 
oath, in all such questions which they shall think proper, relating to tho true inten- 
tion of such indenture ami their practice thereon ; and if it shall appear to the said 
authority or selectmen, or tho major part of them, that such indenture was given 
upon a fraudulent design, as aforesaid, that then such authority shall proceed as if 
no such indenture had been made. And be it further enacted , That no person 

that has not been educated or graduated in Vale College, or Harvard College in 
Cambridge, or some other allowed foreign Protestant college or university, shall 
take tho benefit of tho laws of this government respecting the settlement and sup- 
port of ministers. Always provided, That nothing in this act be construed to forbid 
or prevent any society, allowed by law in this colony, to keep a school, by a major 
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rote in such society, to order more parish schools than ono to he ke]H therein, and 
appoint the Bchool or schools to ho kept in more places than ono in such society. 
This act to continue in force for four yours. 

The .Revised Statutes of 1750 contained an act relative to schools 
which Dr. Barnard thus summarizes: 

1. livery town where there is hut 1 ecclesiastical society, and having 
70 householders and upward, and every ecclesiastical society having 
that nuirher of families, shall ina.ntaln at least 1 good school for eleven 
months in the year, by a master suihcieiniy and suitably qualiii* 1. 

2. Every town and society with less than 70 families shall maintain 
a school and schoolmaster for one half of each year. 

3. Every head county town shall maintain a grammar school, to 
be steadily kept by ‘‘some discreet person of good conversation, well 
skilled in and acquainted with the iearneu languages, especially Greek 
and Latin.” 

4. In the encouragement and maintenance of these schools the 
treasurer of the colony shall deliver annually the smn of 40s. upon 
every £1,000 in the lists of each town, or the same shall be paid into 
the treasury to the school committee of the town or parish, or for wa'ut 
of such committee to the selectmen, to be by them applied for the 
benefit, of schools in the sai l town or parish; provided the schools 
have been kept for the year previous according to iuw. 

5. The local school funds created out of the avails of the sale of the 
7 western townships, according to the act of 1733, and distributed 
among the several towns and societies, are to remain a perpetual fund 
for the support of schools, and for any application of the interest to 
other purposes the principal was to be paid back into the treasury of 
the colony, and the town was to lose the benefit thereof afterwards. 

6. In the ease of any deficiency in the means of supporting a school 
according to law, derived from the general tax or local funds, the sum 
required shall be made up, one-half by a tax on the property of the 
town or society, and the other half by a tuition or rate bill, to be paid 
by the parents or guardians of. the children at school, unless the town 
or society agree on some other mode. 

7. Tin' majority of the legal voters of every town and society are 
clothed with full power to lay taxes and make all lawful agreements 
for the support and management of the school. 

8. The civil authority and selectmen are constituted inspectors or 
visitors, and directed to visit and inspect all schools established under 
this act at least once a quarter, and inquire particularly into the quali- 
fications of the masters, flic proficiency of the pupils, and give such 
directions as they judge needful to render such schools most service- 
able for the increase of knowledge, religion, and good manners. They 
were also instructed to report to the general assembly any disorders 
or misapplication of public moneys. 

9. Tbe selectmen of each town, when there was but one ecclesiastical 
society, and a committee for each society when there were more than 
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one, are empowered to manage all lands and funds belonging to the 
town or society for the benefit of schools. 

Interest in the cause of education embraced the poor Indian. The 
earliest legislation in the colony respecting the subject is the following, 
found in the Connecticut code of 1050: 

Tliis court, judging it necessary that some means should he used to convey the 
light and knowledge of God and of His word to the Indians and natives among 
ns, do order that one of the teaching elders of the churches iu this jurisdiction, with 
tho help of Thomas Stanton, shall be desired, twice at least in every year, to go 
amongst the neighboring Indians and endeavor to make known to them tho counsels 
of the Lord, and thoreby to draw and stir them up to direct and order all their ways 
and conversations according to the rule of His word; and Mr. Governor and Mr. 
Deputy, and the other magistrates are desired to take care to see the thing attended, 
and with their own presence, so far as may bo eomcnient, cueourago the same. 

In 1054 tbe court- 

being earnestly desirous to promote and further, wliat lies in them, a work of that 
nature, wherein the glory of God and tho everlasting well fare of those poor, lost, 
naked sons of Adam is so deeply concerned, do order, that Thomas Mynor, of Poquot, 
shall be wrote unto from this court and desired that, ho would forthwith send his 
eon, John Mynor, to Hartford, where this court will provide for his maintenance and 
schooling, to tlie end lie inay be for the present assistant to such elders or others as 
this court shall appoint to interpret the things of God to them as lie shall bo 
directed, and in tho mean time fit himself to ho instrumental in that way, as God 
shall fit and incline him thereto for tho future. 

In 1727 all masters and mistresses of Indian children were ordered to 
teacli them to read English, and also to instruct them in the principles 
of tlie Christian faith. Numerous voluntary efforts to educate and 
convert the savages are on record. Tlie most notable of these was the 
effort inaugurated by Kev. Mr. Whcelock at Lebanon, in 17(54, to edu- 
cate native teachers and preachers. This school, removed to Hanover, 
N. 11., 1770, became Dartmouth College. 

Many other documents of a similar character could be transcribed. 
These, however, will amply suffice to show the extraordinary amount 
of educational activity that there was in tlie commonwealth within the 
period covered, at least so far as such activity can be measured by leg- 
islative records. However, a change for the worse came in with tho 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

Originally in Connecticut, as in the other New England States, the 
town aud tho parish or church society were coextensive. The town 
was the civil side and the church the ecclesiastical side of the same 
community. The town was incorporated and was the ultimate unit of 
political organization. But some of the towns were so large that, as 
the outer parts became occupied and population increased in numbers, 
many people found themselves at an inconvenient distance from the 
place of worship. To meet this emergency towns were sometimes 
divided, but more commonly new church societies or parishes, for reli- 
gious purposes ofjly, were established within the limits of the old incor- 
porated towns. In a State where religion and education were so closely 
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drawn together, the creation of new churches involved the establish- 
ment ol' new schools supported by the public funds. In 1760 towns 
and societies were authorized — 

To divide themselves into proper and necessary districts for hooping their schools, 
and to alter and. regulate the iv.uue, from time to time, as they shall have occasion; 
which districts shall draw their equal proportion of all public monies belonging to 
such towns and societies according to the list of each respective district therein. 

“By the practical operation of t'lir act,” says Dr. Barnard, “the 
school system of Connecticut, instead o*f embracing schools of different 
grades, was gradnal’y narrowed down to a single district school, taught 
by one teacher in the summer and a different teacher in the winter, for 
children of all ages and in every variety ot study residing within cer- 
tain territorial limits.” 

In 1704 school district -, wen authorized, 1 y a vote, of two-thirds of 
all qualified voters, passed at a meeting called tor that purpose, to lay 
a tax to build a schoolhou.se, and to locale the same, and to choose a 
collector. An act passed in 1705 authorized “a*l the inhabitants 
living within the limits of the located societies, who by law have or 
may have a right to vote in town meetings.” to meet in the month of 
October annually and organize, themselves into societies conformably 
to law, “and transact any other business on the . abject of schooling 
in general, and touching the moneys hereby appropriated to their use 
in particular according to law.” 

An act passed in 1798 substituted for the town — “the old recognized 
agency, through which the regularly settled and approved inhabitants 
first commenced the system of common schools and had for a century 
and a half maintained a teacher for a period in each year in no 
case less than six months, and in a majority of instances for eleven 
months” — a new corporate body, first provided for in 1795, and known 
after 1708 as a school society, “with territorial limits sometimes coex- 
tensive with a town, in some cases embracing part of a town, and in 
other parts of two or more towns.” “ For a time,” says Dr. Barnard, 
“ the effect of this change was not apparent, but coupled with a 
change in the mode of supporting schools, provided /’>r about this 
time by public funds, and dispensing with the obligation of raising 
money by tax, the results were, disastrous.” Virtually it Avas the sub- 
stitution of Avliat. is now known as the district system lor the town 
system, or the township system, as would be said in the West. Each 
society appointed a suitable number of persons, not. exceeding 9, to be 
overseers or visitors of schools, with power to examine and certificate 
teachers, and in general to manage the schools. 

The Latin or Grammar schools hoav ceased to be obligatory, but 
every school society might, by a vote of two- thirds of the inhabitants 
present in any legally held meeting, establish a high school for the 
common benefit of all the inhabitants, “the object of which shall be 
.to perfect the youth admitted therein in reading and penmanship, to 
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instruct them in the rudiments of English grammar, in composition, 
in arithmetic and geography, or, on particular desire, in the Latin and 
Greek languages, also in the first principles of religion and morality, 
arid in general to form them for usefulness and happiness in the 
various relations of social life.” 

In 1799 the powers of the school districts were more clearly defined, 
and at the same time the school societies were given larger powers over 
them. The character of the school society is more closely indicated 
by the following code and regulations for the schools in Farmington, 
adopted in 179G. It now appears that the society was neither a town 
nor a parish, but an independent political unit existing for an educa- 
tional purpose. 

Voted the following regulations for schools in the first society of Farmington : 

1. Tkero shall ho appointed in the meeting of the school society a suitable num- 
ber, not exceeding nine, of discrete persons of competent shill in letters and science, 
to the overseers of all the schools in said society, during the pleasure of t-lio society, 
and to exercise the powers and perform the duties hereinafter described, which over- 
seers shall mocw the first Monday of October, November, and December annually, and 
offcener if they think proper. 

2. The district committee in the several school districts shall in no case contract 
with any person to keep a school within any such district without the consent and 
approbation of tho overseers, or a major part of them, in a regular meeting of the 
said overseers first had or obtained. 

3. The overseers will take care that no persons he employed as schoolmasters in 
the society -except such as have a thorough acquaintance with the host mode of 
instructing children in spelling and reading the English language, in the principles 
of English grammar, and in a good handwriting, and who arc persons of reputation 
and good moral character. 

4. It is expected that tho overseers will introduce into schools, besides Webster’s 
Institute in all its parts, as great a variety of reading, both in prose and verse, as the 
circumstances of tho people will admit; among these Dwight's Geography, by ques- 
tion and answer, for its cheapness and simplicity, would he highly proper as an easy 
introduction to that branch of science; and common newspapers would he of great 
use; also boo that tho Bible is statedly read by those forms who are capable of it, at 
least as tho closing exercise in the afternoon, and with marks of reverence and respect 
as tho word of God, and that the master of the respective schools dose the whole at 
night with prayer. 

5. It shall be the duty of the overseers, at least two of them together, to visit all 
the schools in tho society quarterly or offcener, if they thiuk proper, to take notice 
of tho proficiency of the scholars, and to oxeifco iu them a laudable emulation; and 
they will from time to time give such general or special rules or directions, not 
inconsistent with these regulations, as they shall think proper, with regard to the 
mode of instructing and governing tho schools, so as best to imi>rove the children in 
letters, in morals, and in manners; and if they judge fit they may, at the expense of 
the society, distribute small premiums of trifling value to such as they shall find, by 
their own observations or by information of the masters, to exeel in either of the 
aforesaid respects, or to euablo the master himself to do it, as they shall think best; 
and tho said overseers will, at their discretion, from time to time, appoint public 
exercises for such of the children in the several schools as may have made tho best 
proficiency either in reading, spelling, speaking, rehearsing, composing, or suchlike 
exercises, either in the schools separately or in a general meeting, and confer on such 
os most deserve it some honorary mark of distinction. 
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6* In addition to the separate districts which are or may he made the society shall 
he one entire district, for the purpose of maintaining and supporting a school for 
the further instruction of loose children and youth of both sexesVho have passed 
through the ordinary course of learning in the common schools, to ho kept near the 
center of the society, which school shall bounder the tumor in tendency and direction 
of tho aforesaid overseers in the same manner as the common schools nr©- The 
object of tho said school shall ho to perfect the xoutli admitted therein in reading 
and in the grammar of the English *tongne, and to instruct them in geography 
arHhm^tic composition, and speiihleg, or au\ of them; also in th ft whole course of 
instruction to impress their minds with a* just sense of their duty to Gou, to their 
parents and instructors, to (me another, and to society, and in gcueral to prepare 
them to act well in the various relations social life. The directions for reading 
the Bible and prayer : :i the commo * sell >ols shall equally apply to this. 

7. Iso youth shall be admitted as a nupil in the said school unless such youth is 
accurate in a good degree in Billing and reading the English, tongue, and lias 
acquired a good handwriting and has attained to such maturity in years and under-' 
standing as to be able with profit to pursue the course of learning taught in said 
school, and upon examination before the major part of the said overseers olmll ho 
by them judged qualified for admission. And !*' a gi eater number of pupils shall 
be admitted than tan well be a< eoimnodeted or distracted, r n the judgment of the 
overseers, in sneh ease they shall limit the number who shall attend at a time, and 
direct all flic pupils, in a certain order of* rotation, by them appointed, to attend the 
school, so as all may have an equal benefit. 

8. That tho powers and duties of the overseers with respect *o said school; rela- 
tive to the appointment of tho master, relative to the in action and government 
thereof, relative to its visitation, encouragement, and public exercises, shall be tho 
same as in respect to common schools. 

1). The said school shall from time to time draw its share of all the public moneys 
appropriated to tho use of schools within the society, to he made up out of the 
shares of tho respective districts, according to the number of pupils in such school 
from such districts, when compared with the number of children, such districts 
computing from four to fourteen years of ago. 

Similar regulations were adopted in otlier towns. 

]>r. Barnard lakes leave of his subject in the following paragraph: 

In closing this important period of our school history it may be well to repeat 
that up to 17118 tho law enforced the keeping of school in towns or societies of moro 
than 70 families for eleven mouths of the year, and in those of loss than seventy, 
for at least one- half tho year. It also enforced tins keeping of a grammar school in 
tho head town of tlm several counties. It imposed a tax, collectible with other 
public taxes, for the support of schools, and limited its benefits to such towns or 
societies as kept their schools according to law. There are no official documents 
respecting tho condition of tlio schools themselves, but from the testimony of men 
who were educated in the common schools prior to 1800 it appears that the course 
of instruction was limited to spelling, reading, writing, and the elements of arith- 
metic, hut that these studies were attended to hy all tin* people of the State; so 
that it w as rare to find a native of Connecticut. “ who could not read tho Holy Word 
of God and the good laws of the State.” These schools, such as they were, were 
the main reliance of the whole community for the above studies. There were but 
few private schools, ex'cept to tit young men for college, or carry them forward in 
the higher branches of an English education. Tho books used were few and imper- 
fect, but uniform. Tho supervision of the schools by the selectmen was considered 
a part of their town office, and hy tho clergy as a regular part of their parochial 
duty. # 
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Down to a fialf century ago Connecticut men boasted that tlieirs was 
the best educated commonwealth in the Union. Dr. Jedediah Morse 
wrote in 1707 : “A thirst for learning prevails among all ranks of peo- 
ple in the State. More of the young men of Connecticut, in proportion 
to their numbers, receive a public education than in any of the States.” 1 
And Dr. Horace Buslinell said in 1851: “The late Hon. dames Hill- 
house, when he was in Congress, ascertained that 47 of the members, 
or about one-fifth of the whole number in both Houses, were native- 
born sons of Connecticut. Mr. Calhoun assured one of our Represent- 
atives, when upon the door of the House with him, that he had seen 
the time when the natives of Connecticut, together with the graduates 
of Yale College there collected, wanted only 5 of being a majority of 
that body.” 2 The present Commissioner of Education, himself a Con- 
necticut born and educated man, has said: “Before 1837 Connecticut 
surpassed the other States in the education of its people.” 3 

IV. THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND OF CONNECTICUT. 

1. Preliminary hiniory , including an act establishing funds for the support of the min- 
istry and schools of education , passed in 1198. — An act appropriating the moneys 
which shall arise on the sale of the JVcstern lands belonging to this State, passed 11 OX . — 
3. Subsequent history of the fund . 

Connecticut was the first of the States to establish a permanent com- 
mon school fund. This was done in 1795; New York did not take her 
first step in that direction until 1805, and Massachusetts not until 
1834. The national land ordinance of 1785 had dedicated one thirty- 
sixth part of the Western territory, then in possession of the Govern- 
ment, to common schools, and the contracts for lands made with the 
Ohio Company of Associates and Judge Symmes in 1787 confirmed the 
dedication so far as their sales were concerned; but this was the 
extreme point that the development of the national policy reached until 
1802. Again the Connecticut fund became available for school pur- 
poses in 1 799, wliilo no Western State derived any immediate advantage 
from its school lands until somo years after that time. These facts 
givo to the history of the Connecticut fund a peculiar interest. 

When Connecticut made her cession of Western lands to the General 
GovcrnmentinMay, 178(5, she retained or reserved the territory bounded 
as follows: North by the international boundary; east by Pennsyl- 
vania; south by the forty-first parallel of north latitude; west by a 
line parallel to the western boundary of Pennsylvania and distant from 
it 120 miles. The disposition to be made of the territory reserved, 
known in history as the “ Connecticut Western Reserve,” “ New Con- 
necticut,” and the “Western Reserve,” embracing between 3,000,000 

1 American Gazetteer, article, Connecticut. 

* Historical Estimate of Connecticut. (See Annual J to port of the Board of Education. 1876, pp. 
52,53.) 

* Preface to Dr. Pickard’s School Supervision. 
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and 4,000,000 acres, became immediately a State question, that con- 
tinued Lo attract attention for the nine ensuing years. An act was 
passed in October, 1780, authorizing the sale of a portion' of the lands. 
This act gave 500 acres of good lairl in every town (5 miles square) to 
the public for the support of the gospel ministry, the same quantity 
for the support of schools, and -40 acres in fee simple to the first gospel 
minister who should settle in the township. But the sale of only 24,000 
acres was made in pursuance oi this legislation. 1 In 1702 the general 
assembly gave 500,000 acres, lying acids.-; the western end of the ter- 
ritory, to the citizens of eight enumerated Connecticut towns, who had 
suffered loss of property in the devolution from the numerous expe- 
ditions of the British into the Sta*o. 

In October, 1703, the assembly created a committee of eight persons, 
whom it authorized to s« il the remaining lands on certain specified 
terms and conditions, and at the same time to,,h the following action: 

AN" ACT <\s I abb shing, funds for Ih'' support of flic wfuiatry and h \iools of education. 

Ih> it entwtvfl, That tbc monies nrising from the salt* of the territory belonging 
to this State, lying west of the State of IV.nn sylvan hi, be, and the name is hereby, 
established a perpetual fund, the interest v hereof i granted and shall ho appro- 
priated to the use anti benefit of the several ©e,elenhisti' , al societies, churches, or con- 
gregations of all denominations in this State, to he by tin applied to tho support 
of their respective ministers or preachers of the gospel and schools of education, 
under such rules and regulations as shall be adopted by this or some future session 
of the general assembly. 

An earlier proposition was to devote, the funds wholly to the gospel 
ministry. 

This act was not passed without strong opposition in the assembly. 
Its passage led at once to a widespread, spirited, and even acrimonious 
discussion, in which the press, the pulpit, the platform, tho town meeting, 
and the legislature all participated. The points of attach were several, 
as that the act had been hastily passed, without due consideration; 
that there was no need of disposing of the proceeds of the lands until 
they had been first sold ; that the proceeds could be put to a better use, 
as paying off the State debt, improving the roads, and promoting agri- 
culture. and Internal improvement; that the funds should be wholly 
devoted to education; that they should bo given to Yale College; and 
especially that it was improper and invidious to put the interest of the 
accruing fund at the disposal of the ecclesiastical societies for the pur- 
poses named. 

In the section of this chapter devoted to school legislation in Con- 
necticut the relation of ecclesiastical societies to public education at 
that time has been pointed out. Here it is sufficient to say that there 
was a strong anti-church feeling in the State, and, moreover, that the 
church, or religious influence, was sharply divided into the congrega- 

>Mado to (Jon. 8. H. Paraons, and lying on the Mahoning Jiiver. See Hint. (’oil. Mahoning Valley, 
VoLI, pp. 149-151. 
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tional, orthodox, or established church, and the heterodox or non-estab- 
lislied interest, consisting of various dissenting bodies. The regular 
clergy were strongly assailed, charged with exerting an undue influence 
in public affairs, and particularly with having influenced or procured 
this particular act of legislation. For example, the inhabitants of 
Cheshire, legally assembled in town meeting on the second Friday ot 
December, 1701, voted, among other things: 

Wo also believe the same appropriation to be an introductory step toward estab- 
lishing a certain mid permanent civil provision for a certain and permanent sacerdo- 
tal order; a provision which, in other ages and nations, lias gone forward and pro- 
claimed that the downhill of liberty and pure religion was hastening after, and of 
course a jirovision against which the experience of ages admonished us to guard 
with a jealous eye. 

The same line of attack is followed by a writer in tbe American Tele- 
graph, Kewiield, May 27, 1705, who propounds the following questions: 

(1) For what purpose does the State pay from two to three hundred dollars 
annually for refreshing and dining the clergy who assemble at elections? 

(2) What part of their official duty calls them there? 

(3) Whether the spiritual good of men are the objects of their greatest good on 
such occasions ? 

(4) Whether an order of men, exempt from all public taxes, and profoundly 
devoted to tbe service of the altar, intermeddling in the affairs of government, and 
in continual progression extending and advancing their secret influence in every 
department of the State, is not a growing and dangerous aristocracy? 

(5) Whether the extraordinary and unprecedented exertion of the clergy to effect 
a measure, of government in their own favor against the will of the people is not 
snftlciont to excite suspicion and even to cause universal alarm? 

Various propositions to repeal the aet or to modify it were intro- 
duced into the assembly from time to time. In the mean time the 
lands were not sold. At its May session, 17(K>, the assembly passed a 
new aet making new terms of sale, and the same day put an end to the 
heated controversy in relation to the destination of the proceeds by 
passing the following act, which created the State school fund: 

AN ACT appropriating the monies whirli .sliall arise on the nuIo of Mm Western Jamta belonging to 

this Slate. 

1. Be it enacted, <) re., That the principal sum 'which shall he received on the sale of 
the lands belonging to this State lying west of Pennsylvania Bliall he and remain a 
perpetual fund for the purposes hereafter mentioned in this act, to he loaned or other- 
wise improved for these purposes as the general assembly shall direct, and the inter- 
est arising therefrom shall he, and hereby is, appropriated to the support of schools 
ill the several societies constituted, or which may ho constituted, T>y law within cer- 
tain local bounds within this State, to be, kept according to the provisions of law 
which shall from time to time ho made, and to no other use or purpose whatsoever, 
except in the case and under the circumstances hereafter mentioiicd in this act. 

2. Be it further marled, That the said interest, as it shall become due from time to 
time, shall he paid over to the said societies in their capacity of school societies 
according to the list, of polls and ratable estate of such societies respectively, which 
shall, when such payment shall bo made, have been hist perfected. 

3. Provided vrrrrlhehtut and he it further enacted, That whenever such society shall, 
pursuant to a vote of such society, passed in a legal meeting, warned for that pur- 

l 
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pose only, in winch vote two- thirds of the legal voters present in such meeting shall 
concur, apply to the general assembly requesting liberty to improve their proportion 
of said interest, or any part thereof, for tho support of the Christian ministry, or the 
public worship of God, the general assembly shall have full power to grant such 
request during their pleasure; and in case of any such grant, the school society 
shall pay over the amount so gr rated to the roligious societies, churches, or congre- 
gations of all denominations of Christians within its limits, to he proportioned to 
such societies according to the lists of their respective inhabitants or members, 
which, shall, when such payment shaV from timo to timo be made, have been last 
perfected; and in ease them shall be ir such school society any individuals compos- 
ing a part only of any stud* religions society, chi; rob, or congregation, then the pro- 
portion of such individuals shall be paid to the order of the body to which they 
belong by the rule aforesaid, and the * .unics of such individuals shall bo discounted 
from their ministerial taxes or contribuUons, ana in .hat way mure to their exclu- 
sive benefit, and the monies so paid over shall bo applied to the purposes of the 
grant, and to no other whatsoever. 

4. He U fuither niacied, That if any society, church, or congregation shall apply 
any of the aforesaid monies to any other use or purpose than those to which the> 
shall or may have a light to apply them pursuant b this act, stub society, church, 
or congregation shall forfeit and pay a sum equal r o that so misapplied to the pub- 
lic treasury of this State. 

5. He it further ntnued, That all the inhabitants 1'ving within the limits of the 
located societies who by law have, or may have, a right to vote in town meetings, 
shall meet some time in the month of October annually in the way and manner pre- 
scribed in the statute entitled. “An act for forming, order . , and regulating soci- 
eties.” and, being so met, shall exercise the powers given in, and by said act, in 
organizings themselves and in appointing the necessary officers, ns herein directed, 
for the year ensuing, and may transact any other business on the subject, of school- 
ing in genera], and touching the monies hereby appropriated to their use in partic- 
ular, according to law, and sliall ba\e power to adjourn from time to time, as they 
shall think proper. 

l>. lie it further enacted , That the inhabitants or members of the several religious 
societies, churches, or congregations aforesaid, who have the right by law to vote in 
their respective meetings on the subject of the ministry and the public worship of 
God, shall assemble themselves some time in the month of December annually, or at 
such other time as tin y shall judge convenient, and may organize themselves and 
Appoint the necessary olli/ors as in said act is directed, all in the way and manner 
therein prescribed, with power to adjourn from time to time, as they may think 
proper, and in any of their said meetings they shall have power to transact any 
business relating to the ministry and the public worship of God according to law, 
but shall have no power to act on the subject of schooling, any law, usage, or cus- 
tom to tne contrary notwithstanding. 

7. He it farther enacted, That an act passed Oct., 179.1, entitled, ‘‘An act for the 
establishing a fund for the support of the gospel ministry and schools of education” 
he, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

October 11, 1795, the committee appointed to sell the lands reported 
to the assembly that it bad effected a salo for $1,200,000. Some further 
points relating to the history of the fund may be fomjd in the follow- 
ing summary: 

The first apportionment of the income among the school societies was 
made in 1799. The interest had been allowed to accumulate, and 
amounted in March, 1799, to $00,403.78. In March, 1800, the dividends 
were $23, Col. Up to this date the fund had been managed by the com- 
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mittee that negotiated the -sale; but in 1800 the management was 
intrusted to a committee or board of managers, 4 in number. In the 
course of thirteen years the interest divided and paid out to the socie- 
ties amounted to $450, 757.44, 'being an average of $35,135.18 per annum. 

Tn 1809, at the October session, it appeared from the report of the 
managers that a large amount of interest was unpaid, aud that the 
collateral securities of the original debts were not safe. In view of 
these facts a committee of the legislature recommended that the man- 
agement of the fund should be intrusted to one person, and tbat effi- 
cient measures should be adopted to save the capital as well as interest 
from loss. In 1810, at the May session, the Hon. Janies llillbon.se, then 
a member of the United States Senate, was appointed sole commis- 
sioner of the school fund. Mr. llillhouso immediately resigned bis post 
iji the Senate and entered on the duties of his new office. He found 
that the capital consisted chiefly of the debts due from the original 
purchasers of the Western Reserve and the substituted securities 
which had been accepted in their stead. These securities had in the 
course of iifteen years, by death, insolvency, and otherwise, become 
involved in complicated difficulties. The interest had fallen greatly in 
arrears, and in many cases nearly equaled the principal. The debtors 
were dispersed in different States. Without a single litigated suit, or 
a dollar paid for counsel, he reduced the disordered management to an 
efficient system, disentangled its affairs from loose and embarrassed 
connections with personal securities and indebted estates, rendered it 
productive of a large, regular, and increasing dividend, and couverted 
its doubtful claims into well secured and solid capital. During the 
fifteen years o* his administration the annual dividend averaged 
$52,001.35, and the capital was augmented to $1,719,434.24. The amount 
of (he interest that he divided was $780,920.24, which, added to the sum 
of $450,757.44, previously divided, made an aggregate of $1,237,077.68. 
The policy thus inaugurated by Mr. llillliouse was contained by bis 
successor, lion. Seth 1*. Beers, who was appointed commissioner in 
1825, arid field the office till May, 1849, when he resigned. During his 
administration, by judicious sales and management of lands which 
came into his possession as forfeited securities, the capital of the fund 
was increased from $1,719,434.24 to $2,049,482.32; and the income from 
$72,418.30 to $133,300.50, being an average of $97,815.15 per annum. 
From 1849 to 1859 there were six different commissioners, but no change 
followed in the management or prosperity of the fund — the productive 
capital of which, according to the report of Hon. Albert Sedgwick, dated 
April 10, 1859, amounted to $2,043,372.01, yielding an income for the 
year of $142,303.42, or $1.30 for the benefit of each child in the State 
between the ages of 4 and 16. The entire income of the fund from 
1799 to 1859 amounted to $4,940,988.29, besides paying the expense of 
its management. “ We know not in the whole history of public funds 
or trust estates,” says Dr. Barnard, “ another instance so creditable to 
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the economy, Melity, and practical judgment of the persons intrusted 
with its management for a period of sixty years.” The Connecticut 
State Report for 3.890 gave the fund as $2,023,753.83. 

Authorities. — IT. 15. Adams: Maryland’s Inilnence upon Western 
Lauds Cessions, Baltimoie, 3885. This monograph treats the subject 
from a new and interesting point cf view. 15. A. Iliusdale: The Old 
Northwest, New York, JS88. (See Chaps. XJ.. The Northwestern Land 
Claims; X1T., XII 1. The Northwestern Cessions; XIX. The Con- 
necticut Western lies one.) (1. W. Anight touches the subject of this 
section in his History and Management of Lands Grants for Education 
in the Northwest Territory, Part 1,1. A. (See Papers of the American 
Historical Association, Vol. 1. No. 3.) Dr. Henry Barnard’s History of 
the School Fund of Connecticut, originally published as a separate 
document, but now found in the American Journal of Education, Yol. 
VI., pp. 3(57-425, is marked by the author’s usual thoroughness. The 
acts of 1793 and 3795 are transcribed from this soil'd*. (.Sec pp. 370, 
432, 4115.) The Annual Jtcpovt of the Board of Education of the State 
of Connecticut foi the year 1870 contains valuable material, particu- 
larly The History of Public Education in tin State. 

V. PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATION. 

I. I’K.nn's Colon', ; The frame, of (jovenimcnt, tOS Ihc lair of educational 

chapter of the “great law,” JaSJ; frame of government, 10$:i; educational chapter 
of the lairs of entry in records in court of (juarter sessions held at Chester , 

extract front (iuc**rnor Markham's frame of yorertmenf; extract from records 
of a council held at Pbilaaelphic , UiSft; records relating to the Friends' public school, 
lilt),!, 170 7; petition for a charter for said school , 1007. 

II. Aoies on the history of education in the Connecticut settlements in the fl'yaming Falley, 
with records. 

I. PENN’S COLONY". 

Next to Massachusetts and Connecticut there was more educational 
activity of the kind that leaves traces in the statute book in Pennsyl- 
vania than in any other State. No other .State had such a diversi/ied 
and incongruous population; this may be divided in general into three 
groups — the Quakers, the German colonists, and the Connecticut set- 
tlers in Wyoming. Dr. 3. P. Wickersham deals with these groups and 
with the whole subject very comprehensively in his History of Educa- 
tion iu Pennsylvania, Private and Public, Elementary and Higher, from 
the time the Swedes Settled on the Delaware to the Present Dav. (See 
Chaps. II, III, IV.) 

The Quakers and the Connecticut men alone furnish material for our 
inquiry. 

The characteristic religious tenet of the Quakers, who founded the 
Commonwealth, is faith in individual inspiration, or the doctrine of the 
inner light. “ The mystery of the incarnation does not puzzle the 
Quaker,” says the author just mentioned; “as he believes that God 
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is in some measure incarnate iu every soul tliat breathes, he readily 
rises to the conception of a soul completely tilled with the divine 
influence, the God-man.” 

Evidently such a faith -as this may affect education in either one of 
two ways. It is likely to till narrow and ignorant minds with such a 
sense of their present sufficiency as will prove a serious bar to schools, 
to study, and to mental cultivation; while it is likely to inspire the 
broad-minded and the intelligent with high ideals and to euergize them 
to make strenuous efforts. Fortunately the Quakers, for the most 
part, have illustrated tiie second of these tendencies. With his “ view 
of the possibilities of human nature,” says Dr. Wiekersliam, the 
Quaker “ deems it his duty to make himself, body and mind, a fit 
temple for the indwelling of the Divine Spirit. Hence, to be con- 
sistent with himself, he must be a friend to all art that purifies and 
ennobles, to all science that broadens and enriches, and to all educa- 
tion that instructs, develops, and perfects. If at any time the Society 
of Friends, or its individual members, have seemed to discourage educa- 
tion, it was cither because the logic of their religions doctrines was 
not fully understood, or because they feared the effect of that abuse of 
learning which ‘puffeth up,’ magnifies self, and in its self-importance 
refuses to give heed to the humble teachings of the ( still small voice’ 
in the soul.” (Pp. 24-23.) 

William Penn was a liberally educated as well as a broad-minded 
man. lie shared to the lull the most enlightened sentiments of the 
society to which lie belonged. Liberal extracts could be made from 
his writings showing that in respect to education lie was far in advance 
of his time. Just before leaving England for America Penn wrote 
to liis wife as follows about the education of his own children: 

For their learning l>o liberal; spare no cost; lbr by such parsimony all is lost 
that is saved; hut let it he useful knowledge, such as is consistent with truth and 
godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation or idle mind; hut ingenuity mixed with 
industry is good for ilio body and mind too. I recommend the useful parts of math- 
ematics, as building houses or ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navigation; 
but agriculture is especially in my eye. Let my children he husbandmen and house- 
wives; it U industrious, healthy, honest, and of good example. 

At a Inter day lie wrote concerning his American province: 

Upon the whole* matter I undertake to say that if we would j>reserve our Govern- 
ment wo must endear it to the people. To do this, besides the necessity of present- 
ing just and wise things, we must secure the youth; this is not to he done hut by 
the amendment of the way of education, and that with all convenient speed and 
diligence. I say the Government is highly obliged; it is a sort of trustee foT the 
youth of the Kingdom, who, though minors, yet will have the Government when we 
are gone. Therefore, depress vice and cherish virtue, that through good education 
they may become good, which will truly render them happy in this world and a 
good way fitted for that which is to come. If this is done, they will owe more to 
your memories for their education than for their estates. 
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Naturally, therefore, in the frame of government or charter that he 
tlreiv up for his colony, written in England early in 1682, he made pro- 
vision for education as follows: 

Twelfth. That tlio governor a nd provincial eonncil shall erect and order all public 
schools and encourage and reward Jiio authors of useful sciences and laudable inven- 
tions in the said province. * * * 

And, fourthly, a committee of manner", education, and arts, that nil wicked and 
scandalous living may ho prevented, and that youth may be successively trained up 
in virtue and useful knowledge and arts. * 

The following also was one of the laws agreed upon in England: 

Twenty -eighth. That all children wituin this province of the ago of twelve years 
shall he taught some useful trade or skill, t > tho end none may ho idle; hut the poor 
may work to live, and tho rich, if they become poor, may n; t want. 

These provisions were duly accepted by the coiony. Moreover ou 
December 4, 1082, tbe first general assembly of the colony sat at Ches- 
ter. Chapter LX of the “ Great. Law” that it enacted contained this 
provision with respect to education: 

That the laws of this province fioui time to time shall bo published and printed, 
that every person may have the knowledge thereof; and they shall ho one of tho 
books taught in the schools of this province and territories thereof. 

The frame granted to the colony in 1683 co>ii..,ned a provision 
relating to education not found in that of the previous year. After 
stipulating that the governor and provincial council shall erect and 
order all public schools it proceeds — 

That one- third part of the provincial council, residing with tho governor, from 
time to time shall, with the governor, have the care of tho management of public 
affairs relating to tho peace, justice, treasury, and improvement of tho province and 
territories, and to tho good education of youth, and sobriety of the manners of the 
inhabitants therein as aforesaid. 

Chapter CXI l of the laws enacted by the second assembly, which 
sat in Philadelphia March JO of the same year, reads as follows: 

And to the eml that poor as well as rich may be instructed in gooil ami com- 
mendable learning, which is to be preferred before wealth— 

Beil enacted, <tc., That all persons in this province amt territories thereof, having 
children, and all the guardians and trustees of orphans, shall cause such to be 
instructed in reading and writing, so that they may be able to read tho Scriptures 
and to write by tlio timo tliey attain to twelve years of age; and that then they be 
taught some useful trade or skiii, that tho poor may work to live, and tbe rich, if 
they become poor, nmy not want; of which every county court shall tako care. And 
in case swell parents, guardians, or overseers shall ho found deficient, in this respect, 
every such parent, guardian, or overseer shall pay for every such child five pounds, 
except there should appear an incapacity in body or understanding to hinder it. 

This was providing (1) that all children should be taught to read and 
write by the time that they were 12 years of age; (2) that they should 
be taught some useful trade or skill; and (3) that compulsion should 
be resorted to if necessary in order to accomplish universal education. 
For some reason this law, so far in advance of the ideas then current, 
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was disapproved of by William and Mary, but it was reenacted by 
the governor and assembly in 1793. Dr. Wickerslmm thinks that it 
became a dead letter, because it was omitted from subsequent frames 
of government. He supposes, however, that it was enforced for a 
time, and refers to the records of the early courts for proof. The 
following entry is one of many that might be quoted: 

At a court of quarter sessions held at Chester, for said county, on the twenty-third 
day of the 12th ino., 1702-3, Koberfc Sinkler petitioned this court that his present 
master John Crosby was to teach him to read and write, which he hath not freely 
performed, ordorod that John Crosby put the said servant to school one mouth, and 
to instruct his said servant another month. 

The frame of government granted by Governor Markham, 1096, con- 
tained the following provisions: 

That the governor and council shall erect and order all public schools and encour- 
age and reward the authors of useful sciences and laudable inventions in the said 
province and territories. 

That the governor and council shall from time to time have the care of, the manage- 
ment of, all public affairs relating to the peace, safety, justice, treasury, trade, and 
improvement of 1 he province and territories, and to the good education of youth, 
and sobriety of the manners of the inhabitants therein as aforesaid. 

That the provincial authorities were not slow to take practical action 
is shown by these records : 

At a Council held at Philadelphia, yo 26th of ye 10th month, 1683. Present : Win. 
Penn, Proper &. Govr., Then. Holmes, Win. llaigue, Lasso Cock, Wm. Clayton. 

The Govr and Provll Couneill having taken into their Serious Consideration the 
great Necessity there is of a School Master for ye instruction & Sober Education of 
youth in the towneof Philadelphia, Sent for Knock flower, an Inhabitant of the said 
towne, who for twenty Year past hath been exorcised in that euro and Imployment 
in England, to whom haveing Communicated their Minds, he Embraced it upon the 
following Terms: toLeurne to read English 4s by the Quarter, to Learno to read and 
write 6s by ye Quarter, to learno to read, Write and Cast aceot 8s by ye Quarter; 
for Boarding a Sehollcr, that is to say, dyet, Washing, Lodging, &, Seooling, Tenn 
pounds for ono whole year. 

Tbe Friends’ Public School of Philadelphia, now known as the William 
Penn Charter School, dates from 1689. The original mime bore the 
current English sense of the name public school. The following records 
relate to the master of this school: 

August 1, 1603: Thomas Moaking, keeper of the free school in the town of Phila- 
delphia, being called before the lieutenant governor and council, and told that ho 
must not keep school without a license. Answered that he was willing to comply, 
and to take a license. Was there fore ordered to procure a certificate of li is ability, 
learning, and diligence from tho inhabitants of note in tins town by the sixteenth 
instant, in order to the obtaining a license, which ho promised to do. 

December, 1669: Thomas Makiu voted to be clerk of this assembly, at 4s per 
day. * * * # 

1705, November 3d : The petit ion of Thomas Makin, complaining of damage accruing 
to him by the loss of several of his scholars by reason of tho assembly's using the 
school house so long— the weather being very cold— ordered that he he allowed the 
sum of three pounds over aijd above tho sum of twenty shillings this house formerly 
allowed him for the same consideration. 
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The Friends’ Public School was chartered in response to a petition 
addressed to the governor and council dated December 10, 1097. 

The following quotation shows the spirit of the document': 

The linmble petition of Samuel Carpenter, Edward Shipper), Anthony Morris, 
James Fox, David Lloyd, William Sonthby, and John Jor.es, in the behalf of them- 
selves and the rest of tho people called Quakers who are members of the Monthly 
Meeting, held and kept at tho now Meeting- bouse, lately built upon a piece of 
ground fronting tko High attest, iu riii’adelphia aforesaid, obtained the present. 
Governor by tlio said people, sl ewetli: That it Ji f Uh been and is mueb desir d by 
Many, that a school be set un ami uptield in this +own of Philadelphia, where poor 
children may be freely maintained, taught and educated in good literal ure, until 
they be fit to be put out apprentices or capable to be masters or ushers in the said 
school. And forasmuch as by the laws and constitutions of this government, it is. 
provided and enacted, that the Governor and Council shall erect and order fill pub- 
lic schools, and encourage and reward the authors ol useful sciences and laud aide 
inventions, in the said Province and Te.ritories; therefore, may it please the Gov- 
ernor and Council to ordain and establish that at the saiu town of Philadelphia, a 
public school may be founded, where all children and servants, male and female, 
whose parents, guardians, ami masters bo willing 10 subject them to the rules and 
orders of tho said school, shall from time to t ; mo, with the appiobation of tho over- 
seers thereof for the being, bo received or admitted, taught and instructed;, 
the rich at reasonable rates, and tho poor to be maintained and schooled for nothing. 
And to that end a meet and convenient house or houses, buildings and rooms, may 
be, erected for the keeping of the said school, and for tho ei tainrnent and abode 
of such and so many masters, ushers, mistresses and poor children, as by tlio order 
and direction of tlio said Monthly Meeting shall be limited and appointed from time, 
to time, 

II. THE WYOMING VALLEY. 

As bounded by the charter of 1002, Connecticut extended westward 
on tho parallel of 41° north latitude to the South Sea. Two years later 
Charles II, author of this charter, gave to his brother James, Duke of 
York, the Dutch province of New Netherlands, thus jumping the Con- 
necticut grant. Moreover, the charter which the same King gave to 
William Penn in 1081 bounded Pennsylvania on the north by tho 
beginning of the three and fortieth degree of northern latitude, which 
was finally adjudged to mean the forty-second parallel, thus jumping 
Connecticut a whole degree from the Delaware Itiver five degrees west- 
ward. t’ounecticut yielded to the inevitable in tlie Hudson Valley and 
iu New Jersey; but in due course of time she prepared to contest with- 
Pennsylvania the possession of the overlapped degree beyond tlio Dela- 
ware. Settlers from Windham County, Conn., began to migrate to the 
Wyoming Valley while the French and Indian war was in progress, 
but permanent settlements were not effected until about 1709. These 
operations were conducted principally un^er the auspices of the Sus- 
quehanna Company, which was at first a private affair, but was after- 
wards incorporated and protected by the State. There now ensued a 
most interesting passage in the history of Western colonization, with 
which we are not concerned. In time 17 townships, kuown in Pennsyl- 
vania history as the “ certified townships,” were surveyed and occupied., 
ED 93 80 
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la 1782 a Federal court adjudged the territory in dispute to Pennsyl- 
vania. Up to that time the settlers had been subject to the jurisdiction 
of Connecticut* This first population, subsequently strongly reenforced 
from home, gave to the region in the midst of which it is placed, and in 
fact to the whole State, an educational impress that it has never lost. 1 

Dr. Wickersham speaks of the system of free public schools that the 
Connecticut settlers established in the valley of the Wyoming as hav- 
ing an important bearing upon subsequent educational history. Penn- 
Djflvania, as a province, ho says, of course had nothing to do with 
^establishing these schools; in principle they were an advance upon the 
* Schools then existing in Connecticut, and in most essential respects 
*were similar in design and management to the public schools of the 
present day. This influence, as well as the Connecticut man’s alertness 
to education at the time, is well illustrated by the first action in rela- 
tion to schools that was taken, as follows: 

At a meeting of the Susquehanna Company, hold at Hartford, Conn., 28th 
D$|etnl)or, 1708, it was voted to lay out 5 townships of land within the purchase of 
aaiA compauy on the Susquehanna of 5 miles square each; that the first 40 settlers 
of the first town settled and 50 settlers of each of the other towns settled shall 
divide t ho towns among themselves, reserving and appropriating 3 whole shares or 
rights in each township for the public use of a gospel ministry and the schools in 
each of said towns, and also reserving for the use of said company all beds and 
mines of iron ore and coal that may bo within said townships. 

It was also voted to grant to Dr. Eleazer Wheelock a tract of land in the easterly 
part of the Susquehanna purchase 10 miles long and G miles wide for the use of the 
Indian school under his care : Provided, lie shall set up and keep said school on the 
premises. 

The Indian school was not established. Dr. Wheelock became the 
founder of Dartmouth College instead. The other features of the plan 
were speedily carried out. Premising the observation that this inter- 
esting chapter really belongs to the history of education in Connecticut, 
we may permit Dr. Wickersham to tell the story, llis account is here 
considerably abridged. 

The 3 shares in each township, amounting to 960 acres, were devoted 
mainly to schools, but in part to the support of the ministry. The funds 
arising from the sale of the lands, as in so many other similar cases, 
were badly managed; but in some townships they still exist and are 
applied to the original purpose. The Usew England town-meeting plan 
of managing schools and other town affairs was followed. The mode of 
I>roceeding is thus described: 

A school meeting was called by public notices posted in the district. Tbs inhabit- 
ants of the district met aud elected, in thoir own way, three of thoir number to act 
as a school committee, which committee hired teachers aud exercised a general 
supervision over the schools. The teacher was paid by tlio patrons of the school iu 
proportion to the number of days they had been sent to school. A rate bill was made 
out by the teacher and handed to the committee, who collected the money. 

1 Sec Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, Chap. VII ; also Wickersham, Chap. IV. 
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There was also a township fund raised by taxation that was drawn 
upon to build schoolhouses and pay teachers. A local historian has 
disinterred from the old records such minutes as the following: 

At a town mooting held 'n Wilkesbarre, August 23, 1773, a vote woo passed “to 
raise three pence on the pound on ' Lc district list io keep a free school in the several 
, school districts in tho said WilkesLarre.” A subsequent meeting , “ especially warned, 
adopted measures for keeping open free schools, one in the upper district, one in the 
lower, aud one in the town plot.” (Wickersham, p. 76.) 

A town meeting in. Kingston, held Deeelnbcx 21, 1773, voted that a 
committee of three, the men being only named, be appointed to divide 
the town into three districts for 3? coping of schools. The other town- 
ships passed similar votes, thus recognizing the fundamental principles 
of all true systems of public instruction — the common education of all 
classes, schools supported by a gem ral fund or a tax on property, local 
management and responsibility. 

There appears to have been also a general county educational organiza- 
tion. Thus, at a general mooting of the settle: s, liehl .!>< eember C, 1774, 
it was voted that 15 men, duly named, bo chosen as a school committee 
for the ensuing year. The Wyoming settlement inliuenced the educa- 
tional history of the State in three ways: (1) The system of schools first 
established there continued in operation to the time the adoption of 
the State common school system in 1834, when, with little change and 
no disturbance, it was merged into it; (2) as the nearest approach to 
our modern public schools of any class of schools then known in Penn- 
sylvania, these Connecticut schools exercised considerable infiucnco 
in ska] ting the school legislation which culminated in the act. of 1834; 
(3) it was one of the Wyoming men, Timothy Pickering, so welL known 
in our national history, who in the constitutional convention of 1790 
secured the adoption of the article on education upon which, was sub- 
sequently based the whole body of laws relating to common schools in 
Pennsylvania up to the year 1834, and by so doing saved the conven- 
tion from the threatened danger of committing itself to a much nar- 
rower policy. 
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VX CONGRESSIONAL LAND GRANTS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 

The land ordinance of May 20, 1785 ; the ordinance of 1787; Article III of compacts; 
powers to the hoard of treasury , July 23, 1787 ; enabling act for Ohio, April SO, 1802; 
Ohio school lands vested in the State legislature , March 3, 1803; grant of lands made 
to Michigan for schools, June 23, 1880; act to establish the Territorial government of 
Oregon, August 14, 1848; act to appropriate lands for the support of schools in certain 
townships and fractional townships not before provided for, May 20, 1826 ; extracts 
from acts appropriating university lands to Michigan , 1820, 1830; provisions Of the 
enabling acts for the States of North Dakota , South Dakota, Montana, and Washing - 
ton, February 22, 1889; resolutions adopted by the general assembly of Maryland . 

The Government of the United States is one of delegated powers. 
Not only is the Constitution framed on this theory, but the ninth amend- 
ment expressly declares: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” Among the 
powers delegated, the establishment of schools and the provision of 
education are not found. The words do not occur in the document. 
Accordingly, whatever power Congress has in the premises must be 
sought in the implications of the Constitution as interpreted by history. 
Propositions relative to the establishment of a national university were 
brought forward in the Federal Convention of 1787, but only to be 
rejected. Put while the Constitution confers upon Congress no direct 
power over the subject of education and schools, that body has still 
legislated upon the subject in several different directions. Its earliest 
legislation dedicated juiblic lands to the support of common schools 
and seminaries of learning. 

Gifts of lands for the creation and maintenance of schools and other 
institutions of learning were a well-established practice in Europe and 
in England long before the settlements of Jamestown and Plymouth 
were made, and the American colonies very naturally adopted it. Thus, 
in 1677, the general court of Connecticut voted 600 acres of land forever 
to each of the four counties of the Commonwealth for the support of 
grammar schools in the comity towns. At a later day the new States 
and the General Government pursued a similar policy. 

At the opening of the Revolutionary war the States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia claimed the whole West north of parallel 31°, extending 
to the Mississippi liiver and the Great Lakes. These claims the other 
States disputed, ou the ground that the Western lands must be won from 
a common enemy by common efforts, and that they should therefore 
inure to the common benefit. Time told more and more in favor of 
the nationalization of these lands, and ultimately the claimant States 
ceded the major part of them and the jurisdiction of the whole to the 
nation. The Northwestern cessions were made in the period 1781-1786; 
the Southwestern cessions somewhat later. These cessions threw upon 
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Congress the disposition of the Western territory, with the exception of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, its settlement and government. As the War 
of Independence drew to its end, both statesmen and soldiers in the 
Federal Army began to turn their attention to the region northwest of 
the Ohio Hirer as a theater for colonization. In .April, 1783, Col. 
Timothy Pickering drew up certain propositions for settling a new 
State by such officers and soldier , of the. Federal Army as should asso- 
ciate for that purpose, said State to comprise all that part of’ the North- 
west Territory lying east of the meridian line drawn 30 miles west of 
the mouth of the Scioto ltivcr aud the Miami of the Lakes [the Man 
nice]. Pickering proposed that Congress should purchase this tract of 
the Indians, and then make grants according to a prescribed schedule 
to the officers and men entering into the association. One of these 
propositions contains the first suggestion extant of the future national 
educational land-grant policy, viz: 

7. These rights being seemed, nil the surplus lands *kall bo the common property of 
the State, and be disposed of for the common good; is for laying out r<auls, building 
bridges, creating public buildings, establishing schools and academics, defraying the 
expenses of go\ eminent, and other public uses. 

This suggestion .ripened into legislation two years later: 

AN ORD! NANCE for nHCortsiiiini^ the mmlo of di«i«umij*; of land 1 the Western territory. 

Adopted l»y Congress May 20, 178:>. 

lie it ordained by (he United Stales in ('onyress assembled, Thai- the territory ceded by- 
individual Stater, to the United Slates, which has been purchased of the Indian 
inhabitants, shall be disposed of in the following maimer: * * * The surveyors, 

as they are respectively qualided, shall proceed to divide the. said territory into town- 
ships of f» miles square, by lines running due north and south, aud others crossing 
these at right angles, as near as may be. * * * 

The plats of the townships, respectively, shall be marked by subdivisions into lots 
of one mile square, or (>10 acres, in the same direction as the external lines, and num- 
bered from 1 to 80, always beginning the succeeding range of the lots with the num- 
ber next to that with which the preceding one concluded. [That is, beginning in 
the northeast corner and numbering back 411 1 forth, west and east.] # * # 

There shall bo reserved the lot No. 10 of e.veiy township, for 1 lie maintenance of 
public schools, within the said township. 

In 1787 the agents of the Ohio Company of Associates, a New Eng- 
land organization that had already projected a colony on the Ohio, 
resorted to Congress for a grant of lands aud a constitution of govern- 
ment. This application led at once to two important enactments: 

AN ORDINANCE ior tlie government of the territory of the United States north west of the ltiver 
Ohio. Adopted by Emigres* duly 13, 17h7. Artielelll of Comparts. 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
Lappiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever bo euconr- 
aged. 

Powers to tlie board « l treasury to eoutrael for the side of the Western territoiy. Adopted by Cod* 

grew* J ujy 23, 1787. 

The lot No. 1G in each township, or fractional part of a township, to be given per- 
petually for the purposes contained in the said ordinance [1785]. The lot No, 29, iu 
each township, or fractional part of a township, to be given perpetually for the pur- 
poses of religion. * * * Not more than two complete townships to be given 
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perpetually for the purpose of a university, to be laid off by the purchaser or pur- 
chasers, as near the conter as may be, so that the same shall be of good Idnd, to be 
applied to the intended object by the legislature of the State. 

) These are the powers under whieh the sale of 1,500,000 acres of land, 
on the north side of tho Ohio River, was made to the Ohio Company 
of Associates, represented by Manasseli Cutler and Winthrop SargeuJb, 
agents. 1 

It is a common misapprebenson that our educational land-grant pol- 
icy Originated in the ordinance of 1787. On the contrary, the sources of 
that policy are found in tho land ordinance of 1785 and the powers to 
the board of treasury of 1787. Still it is true, as Mr. Poole has said, 
that “the ordinance of 1787 and tho Ohio purchase were parts of one 
and the same transaction. The purchase would not have been made 
without the ordinance, and the ordinance could not have been enacted 
except as an essential condition of tho purchase.” 2 

The educational provisions of the land ordinance and of the powers 
to the board of treasury were purely specific in their application. The 
first related only to territory ceded by individual States and purchased 
by the United States of the Indians; the second, only to the sale of 
lands made to the Ohio Company. But the principles underlying those 
enactments have been progressively applied to all the public-land 
States; that is, to all the States west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
except West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, aud Texas. Commonly 
the grants have been made, in the enabling acts relating to the admis- 
sion of the several States into the Union. 

ENABLING ACT for Ohio, appro veil April B0, 1802. 

And be it further enacted , * * Y That tlio section No. 1(5 in every township, and 

where such section has l>een Bold, granted, or disposed of, other lands equivalent 
thereto and most contiguous to the same shall he granted to the inhabitants of such 
township for the use of schools * * > provided always, etc. :J * * * 

The reservation of school lands in the. land ordinance, in the powers 
to the board of treasury, and in the enabling act for Ohio left 
unanswered tho question of tho mode of application. This question 
was, whether the public schools that the United States had endowed 
should l>e under national or State control. In the ease of the university 
there could be no such question, for the act of 1787 expressly said the 
university lands should be applied to the intended object by the legis- 
lature of the State. By an act approved March 3, 1803, Congress dis- 
posed of the open question by vesting in the legislature all lands 
granted to Ohio for the use of schools “in trust for the use aforesaid, 
and for no other use, intent, or purpose whatever.” 4 

1 Tlio land ordinance of 1785 is found in tho Journals of tho American Congress from 1774 to 1788, 
Vol. IV, ]vj>. 520-522 ; the powers to the board of treasury to contract for the sale of the 'Western ter- 
ritory, ibid., Vol. IV, Appendix, pp, 17, 18. 

*Dr. Cutler and tho ordinance of 1787. North American lie view, No. 251. 

8 Statu tea at Large, Vol. 31, p. 175. 

statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 225. 
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Graft of laada made to Michigan for schools, act approved June 23, X83C. 

That section No. 16 in every township of the public lauds within said State, and 
when, such section has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent 
thereto, and as contiguous ns may lv>, shall be granted to the State fen* the use of 
schools. 1 

Previous to the admission of Michigan, one of two forms of graut had 
been followed. The Ohio form is that section No. 16 in every township 
“is granted to the inhabitants of such township, for -the use of 
schools.” The Illinois form is that the grant u is made to the State tbr 
the use of the inhabitants of such township, for the use of schools.” 
The form of the grant for Michigan was an innovation that has been 
uniformly followed since that time. Und-Jr ihe Ohio and Illinois forms 
each Congressional township has its own separate fund; under the 
Michigan form there is one consolidated fund, the income of which is 
distributed according to school population. The latter practice is evi- 
dently more just, and also more conducive to safe and economical 
administration. 2 It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the. older 
States have attempted to redistribute the town. snip endowments. 2 

AN ACT to establish 1 he Territorial government of Oregon* Approved August 1-J, 1848. portion 20. 

That when the lands in tho sni<l Territory shall bo survey od under the direction 
of tlio < iovornmont. of the United Stales, preparatory to bri ng the same into mar- 
ket, hoc t ions numbered 16 and 66 inoacii township in said Tei/itory shall be, and the 
eamt 1 are hereby, reserved for the purpose, of being applied to schools in said Territory# 
and in tlie States and Territories hereafter to be erected out of the Haituv 1 

This was the first act appropriating section No. 36 as well as No. 16 for 
tho support of schools. California, was the first State to receive the 
two sections to the township. 

Congress has never voted lands for common schools save to the 
public-laud States. Put in these States, or rather in two or tliree of 
them, section No. 16 in certain tracts could not be dedicated to schools 
because the tracts themselves laid been disposed of as wholes'. Thus 
the Western ]*c?-e.rve in Ohio was exploited, by Connecticut, as else- 
where related, and the Virginia Military District, in the same State, by 
Virginia. Then there w ere many fractional townships where the cus- 
tomary rule could not be applied. All such eases as these Congress in 
due time provided for by voting lands found in other localities. The 
following act, passed in 1826, provided in general for these cases: 

Chap. LXXXI LI. — AX ACT to appropriate lauds for tho. support of schools in curtain townships and 
fractional township*, not before provided for. 

Be if enacted btj the Senate and House of liepresenlaiires of the Fulled Stales of America 
in Congress assembled, That to make provision for the support of schools, in ail town- 
ships or fractional townships for which no land has been heretofore appropriated 

* Statutes at Cargo, Yok V, p. 59. 

kludge Cooley gives tho principal facts in regard to the form of tin; Michigan grant, in his ** Mich- 
igan. M Commonwealth series, pp- 308-330. 

a Tho Indiana school law of 1852 is a notable example of such an attempt. (See Boon©; History of 
Education in Indiana, Chaps. XI, XVI.) AU Hitch attempts, however, have failed, ns the courts have 
held that the contemplated re-distribution would be in violation of the trustsbip of the Stab.-. 

4 .Statutes at Isixge, Yok XX, p. 530. * 
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for that oso iu ‘those States in which section number sixteen, or other land eqoiya- 
lent thereto, is by law directed to be reserved for the support of schools in each 
township, there shall be reserved and appropriated, for the use of schools, in each 
entire township, or fractional township, for which no land has been heretofore 
appropriated or granted for that purpose, the following quantities of land, to wit, 
for each township or fractional township containing a greater quantity of land than 
three-quarters of an entire township, one section; fora fractional township con- 
taining a greater quantity of land than one-half, and not more than three-quarters 
of a township, three-quarters of a section ; for a fractional township containing a 
greater quantity of land than one-quarter, and not more than one-half of a town- 
ship, one-lialf section ; and for a fractional township containing a greatar quantity 
of land than one entire section, and not more than one-quarter of a township, oue- 
quarter section of land. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted , That the aforesaid tracts of land shall be selected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, out of any unappropriated public land within the 
land district where the township for which any tract is selected may bo situated; 
and when so selected, shall be held by the same tenure, and upon the same terms, 
for the support of schools in such township, as section number sixteen is, or may 
be held, in the State where such township shall bo situated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted , That there shall be selected, in tlio manner above 
mentioned, one section and one-quarter section of laud, for the support of schools 
within that tract of country usually called the French grant, in the comity of Scioto, 
and State of Ohio. 1 

Thus far laud grants for higher institutions of learning have been 
mentioned only incidentally. The first that is heard of such grants 
by the National Government is in the powers to the board of treasury, 
1787, an extract from which has already been given. The rule has 
been to grant to each one of the public-land States 2 townships, 72 
sections, or 40,080 acres of land for tills purpose. The legislation in 
the case of Michigan will answer the purpose of a general type. 

[Extract from nu act of Congress, concerning a seminary of learning in the Territory of Michigan. 

Approved May 20, 1820.] 

lie it enacted by the Senate and 1 Tonne of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled , That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and lie is hereby, author- 
ized to set apart and reserve from sale, out of any of the public lands within the 
Territory of Michigan, to which the Indian title may bo extinguished, and not 
otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land, not exceeding two entire townships, 
for the use and support of a university within the Territory aforesaid, and for no 
other use or purpose w hatsoever, to be located in tracts of land corresponding with 
any of the legal divisions into which the public lands are authorized to bo surveyed, 
not less than one section; one of which said townships, so set apart and reserved 
from sale, shall bo in lieu of an entire tow nship of land, directed to bo located in 
said Territory for the use of a seminary of learning therein, by an act of Congress 
entitled “An act making provision for the disposal of the public lands in the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes,” approved March twenty-sixth, one thousand 
eight hundred and four. 2 

[Extract from an net supplementary to op act entitled “ An act to establish the northern boundary of 

the State of Ohio, and loj)rovide for the admission of the State of Michigan into the Union on cer- 
tain conditions therein expressed.” Approved June 2 3, 1836. ] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amet'ica 
in Congress assembled , * * * That the seventy-two sections of land set apart 

and reserved for the use anil support of a university, by an act of Congress 

_« 

* Stat. L., Vol. IV, p. 179. Approved May 20, 1820. *Stat. V"^. IV, p. 180. 
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approved on the 20th day of May, 1826, entitled “An act concerning a seminary of 
learning in the Territory of Michigan,” are hereby granted and conveyed to the 
State, to be appropriated solely to the use and support of said university, in such 
manner as the legislature may prescribe.' 

With the lapse of time, Congress has made the terms upon which the 
educational lands are granted more definite and stringent. For exam* 
pie, the enabling act for the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington, approved February 22, 1889, provided: 

• <* 

Sec. 31. That all lauds herein grained for educational purposes shall bo disposed 
of only at public sale, and at a price not ie^s thru ten dollars per aero, th* proceeds 
to constitute a permanent school fund, + he interest of which only shall bo oxponded 
in the support of said schools. But said lands limy, under such regulations as the 
legislatures shall prescribe, bo leased for periods of not more than five years, in 
quantities not exceeding one section to any one person or company; and such laud 
shall not bo subject to pre-ompi Ion, horn, stead entry, or any other entry under the 
land laws of tlio United States, whether surveyed or nusurveyod, but shall be 
reserved for school purposes only. 

Sec. 33. That live per centum of tlio proceeds of the sales of public lands lying 
within said States, which shall be sold by the United Stales subsequent to the 
admission of said States Into the Union, ..fter deducting all the expenses incident to 
the same, shall he paid to the said States, to be used as n permanent fund, the inter- 
est of which only shall be expended for the support of common schools within said 
States, respeeti vc Jy . 

Set tion 14 of the same act provides that the 712 sections of university 
lands granted to each one of the four States shall not be sold for 
less than $10 per acre, but said lands may bo leased as provided for in 
section 11 : 

The schools, colleges, and universities provided for in this act shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the said States, respectively, and no part of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands herein granted for educational 
purposes shall bo used for the support of any sectarian or denominational school, 
college, or univeiv.ity. 

Section 17 of this act, in lieu of the grant of 500,000 acres of land 
made 4 , to each State for internal improvements, under the act of Septem- 
ber 4, 1841, and in lieu of the grant of swamp lands made to certain 
States under the act of September 28, .1850, and in lieu of any grant 
of swamp lands to said States, gives them specific quantities of land 
for specific purposes, as follows: 

To the State of South Dakota: For the school of mines, forty thousand acres; for 
the reform school, forty thousand acres; for the deaf and dumb asylum, forty thou- 
sand acres; for the agricultural college, forty thousand acres; for the university, 
forty thousand acres; for State normal schools, eighty thousand acres; for public 
buildings at tbe capital of said State, fifty thousand acres; and for such other educa- 
tional and charitable purposes as the legislature qf said State inay determine, otto 
hundred and seventy thousand acres; in all, five hundred thousand acres. 

To the State of North Dakota a like quantity of land as is in this section granted 
to the State of South Dakota, and to bo for like purposes, and in like proportions as 
far as practicable. 


1 Stat. L., Voi. V, p. 50. 
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' To the State of Montana: For the establishment and maintenance of a school of 
mines, one hundred thousand aeres; for State normal schools, one hundred thousand 
acres ; for agricultural colleges, in addition to the grant hereinbefore made for that 
purpose, fifty thousand acres; for the establishment of a State reform school, fifty 
thousand acres; for tho establishment of a deaf and dumb asylum, fifty thousand 
acres; for public buildings at tho capital of the State, in addition to tho grant hero- 
inbeforo made for that purpose, one hundred and fifty thousand acres. 

To the State of Washington : For the establishment and maintenance of a scien- 
tific school, one hundred thousand acres; for State normal schools, one hundred 
thousand acres; for public buildings at the State capital, in addition to tho grant 
hereinbefore made for that purpose, one hundred thousand acres; for State chari- 
table, educational, penal, and reformatory institutions, two hundred thousand acres. 

That the States provided for in this act shall not be entitled to any further or 
other grants of land for any purpose than as expressly provided in this act. And 
the lands granted by this section shall be held, appropriated, and disposed of exclu- 
sively for tho purposes herein mentioned, in such manner as the legislatures of the 
respective States may severally provide . 1 

One vigorous attempt was made to arrest the national educational 
policy, or at least to change its character. The legislature of Mary- 
land iu 1823 adopted an elaborate report, submitted by the committee to 
which ho much of the governor’s annual message as related to education 
and public instruction had been referred, that concluded with the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

llewh'vd, by the general assembly of Maryland, That each of the United States has 
an equal right to participate in tho benefit of tho public lands, tho common property 
of the Union. 

liesolved , That tho States in whoso favor Congress have not made appropriations 
of land for the purposes of education, nre entitled to such appropriations as will 
correspond, in a just proportion, with those heretofore made in favor of the other 
States. 

llesolved , That his excellency the governor be required to transmit copies of the 
foregoing report and resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, with a request that they will lay tho same before their respective. Houses, 
and use their endeavors to procure the passage of an act fo carry into effect the just 
principle therein set forth. 

Jicsolrcd , That his excellency the governor ho also requested to transmit copies of 
the said report and resolutions to the governors of the several States of the Union, 
with a request that, they will communicate tho same to the legislatures thereof, 
respectively, and solicit their cooperation. 

The legislatures of New Hampshire aiul Vermont indorsed this 
report. The legislature of Ohio, on the other hand, adopted a long 
aud carefully drawn reply submitted on December 26, 1819, by a special 
committee of five, to which the Maryland, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
reports lmd been referred. And this appears to have been the end of 
the matter. 3 

AtTTiiouiTiES. — Tho subjects treated in this section may bo studied 
iu tho following documents' "in addition to those already cited: 

0. 13. Pickering: Life of Timothy Pickering, Vol. I, Chaps. XXXII, 
XXX VI, and Appendix No. 3. H. W. Smith: The St. Clair Papers, 

l Stat, L., Fiftieth Congress, pp. C79-G81 - 

*See Alfred Kelley, Ilia Life and Work, by tho Hon. J nines L. Bates. Coiambus, Ohio, 1898, Chaps. 

IV, V. 
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Tol. I, pp. 116-13C; Vol. II, Appendices I, II. William Park Cutler 
and Julia Perkins Cutler: Life, Journals, *and Correspondence of 
|Rev. Manasseh Cutler, Vol. I, Chaps. IV, VIII. G. W. Knight: His- 
i^tory and Management of Land G rants for Education in the Northwest 
Territory, part 1, in Vol. I, P ipers American Historical Association. 
George Bancroft: History of the United States, Vol. VI, pp. 277-291 j 
History of the Formation of the Constitution, Appendix 302. P. W. 
Blackmar: Federal and State Aid to Higher Education, Chap. II. B, 
A. Hinsdale: The Okl Northwest, Chaps. XI, XVI. Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1SG7-G8, pp. 05 ct srq. J. B. Angel!: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, commemorative oxation del'vcred at the semicen- 
tennial celebration of the organization of the university, ! 887. John 
Eaton: What has been done for Education by the Government of the 
United States, in Proceedings of uie National Educational Associa- 
tion, 1883. E. W. Sheai man : System of Public Instruction and Primary 
School Law, 1852, edited by E. K. White and T. W. Harvey; Educa- 
tion in Ohio, prepared by authority oi the general assembly, 187(1. 

VII. CONGRESSIONAL GRANTS OF LAND AND MONET FOR 
COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS, 
1862 - 1890 . 

Agitation of the question of agricultural schools ; act of July 1S0;J ; act amending the 
name; rt solution cf J807; act to establish agricultural experiment stations; act of 
1&90; appendix to VI and VI J. 

Before the middle of this century the subject of education in methods 
of agriculture and kitulrcd subjects began to attract attention in some 
of the Western States. In 1850 the legislature, of Michigan petitioned 
Congress for 350,000 acres of land for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of agricultural schools within her limits, and in 1855 that State 
established an agricultural school. From 1850 the general subject was 
held before Congress by memorials, resolutions, and petitions emanating 
from agricultural societies, farmers’ conventions, and State legislatures. 
In 1850 Congress passed a bill granting to each State, for the mainte- 
nance of agricultural schools, 20,000 acres of the public hunt within its 
borders for each Senator and ltcpresentative in Congress to which the 
State was entitled. Land scrip to an equal amount was given when 
there was no public land within the State. This land the State was 
empowered to sell, but not to locate. The contest over this bill in the 
two Houses was a severe one, most of the opposition coming froxn the 
Southern members. President Buchanan vetoed the bill on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional, and that it intermingled national and 
State affairs in a mischievous manner A bill drawn on the same lines, 
but granting 30,000 acres of laud for each Senator and Representative, 
passed the Thirty- seventh Congress, and received the approval of 
President Lincoln, July 2, 18G2. 
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A K ACT donating public lauds to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefi* of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Beprcscntatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled , That there he granted to the several States, for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, an amount of public land, to be apportioned to each State, a 
quantity equal to thirty thousand acres for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress to which the States are respectively entitled by the apportionment under the 
census of eighteen hundred and sixty: Provided, That no mineral lands shall he 
selected or purchased under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it farther enacted, That the laud aforesaid, after being surveyed, 
shall bo apportioned to the several States in sections or subdivisions of sections, not 
less than one-quarter of a section; and whenever there are public lands in a State 
subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the 
quantity to which said State shall be entitled shall be selected from such lands within 
the limits of such State, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to issue 
to each of the States in which there is not the quantity of public lands subject to 
sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty-live cents per acre to which said State 
may be entitled under the provisions of this act land scrip to the amount in acres 
for the deficiency of its distributive share; said scrip to be sold by said States and 
the proceeds thereof applied to the uses and purposes prescribed in this act, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever: Provided , That in no case shall any Stato to 
which land scrip may thus be issued be allowed to locate the same within the limits 
of any other State, or of any Territory of the United States, but their assignees may 
thus locate said land scrip upon any of the unappropriated lands of the United States 
subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twonty-Jive cents or less per acre: 
And provided farther , That not more than one million acres shall he located by such 
assignees in any one of the States: And provided further, That no such location shall 
be made before one year from tlio passage of this act. 

Sue. 8. And be it further enacted , That all the expenses of management, superin- 
tendence, and taxes from date of selection of said lands, previous to tlieir sales, 
and all expenses incurred in the management and disbursement of the moneys which 
may be received therefrom, shall be paid by the States to which they may belong, 
out of the treasury of said States, ho that the entire proceeds of the sale of said 
lauds shall bo applied without any diminution whatever to the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Skc. 4. And be it farther enacted , That all moneys derived from the sale of the lands 
aforesaid by the States to which the lands are apportioned, ami from the sales of 
land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks of the United 
States, or of the States, or some other safe stocks yielding not less than five per 
centum upon the j>ar value of said stocks; and that the money so invested shall 
constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever uudiminishod 
(except so far as may bo provided in section fifth of this act) and the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated by each State which may take and claim the 
benefit of this act to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least on© 
college where the leading object shall bo, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legisla- 
tures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in several pursuits and professions in 
life. 

8b<?. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of land and land scrip hereby 
authorized shall he made on the following conditions, to which, as well as to the 
provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several States shall bo 
signified by legislative acts: 
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First. If any portion of tlie fund invested, as provided by tlxe for%oing section, 
or any portion of the interest thereon, shall, by aiiy action or contingency, be 
diminished or lost, it shall bo replaced by the State to which it belongs, bo that the 
capital of the fund shall remain forever undiminished; and the annual interest shall 
he regularly applied without diminution to the purposes mentioned in the fourth 
section of this act., except that a sum not exceeding ton per centum upon the amount 
received by any State under the provisions of this act may be expended for the 
purchase of lands for sites or experimental farms, whone\ cr authorized by the legis- 
latures of Slid States. 

Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interop thereon, shall bo applied directly 
or indirectly, under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, 
or repair of any building or buildings. 

Third. Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the provisions of this 
act shall provide, within five years, at least not leas than one college, aB described 
in the fourth section of this act, or the grant to such State shall cease; and said State 
shall be bound to pay tlie United States the amount received of any lands previously 
sold, and that the title to purchasers under tlie State shall bo valid. 

Fourth. An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each college, 
regarding any improvements and experiments made, with their cost and results, and 
such other matters, including State industrial and economical statistics, as may be 
supposed useful, one copy of which shall bo transmitted by mail free, by each to all 
tlie other colleges which, may be endowed under the provisions of this act, and also 
one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fifth. 'When lands shall be selected from those which have. been raised to double 
the minimum in price, in consequence of railroad grants, th shall be computed to 
the States at the maximum price, and tlie number of acres proportionally diminished. 

Sixth. No State while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection against tbe Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall be entitled to the benefit of this act. 

Seventh. No State shall be entitled to tbe benefits of this act unless it shall express 
its acceptance thereof by its legislature within two years from the date of its approval 
by tlie President. 

Sec. 8. And he it further enacted , That land scrip issued under the provisions of 
this act shall not bo subject to location until after the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty -three. 

Sec. 7. And he it further enacted, That the land officers shall receive the same foes 
for locating land scrip issued under the provisions ©f this act as is now allowed for 
the location of military bounty land warrants under existing laws: Provided, Their 
maximum compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

8 i«:c. 8. And he it further enacted , That the governors of the several States to which 
scrip shall l>e issued uiider this act shall be required to report annually to Congress 
all sales made of such scrip until the whole shall be disposed of, the amount received 
for the same and what appropriation lias been made of the proceeds.* 

AX ATT to ainenu section 5 of an act, <V.o., approved July 2, 1862. 

Be it enacted, <fc., That the time in which the several States may comply with the 
provisions of the act of July 2, 1882, entitled “An act donating public lands, &c.,” 
is hereby extended so that the acceptance of tlie benefits of said act may be expressed 
within three years from the passage of this act, and the colleges required by the said 
act may be provided within five years from the date of the filing of such acceptance 
with the Commissioner of tlie General Land Office : Provided, That when any Territory 
shall become a State, and be admitted into the Union, such new State shall be 
entitled to the benefits of said act of .July 2, 1802, by expressing tlie acceptance therein 
required within three years from tlio date of its admission into the Union, and pro- 
viding the college or colleges within five years after such ac ceptance, as prescribed 

* St at. L., Thirty-seventh Congress, p. 503. Approved July 2, 1862. 
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in tills act : Provided further, That any State which has heretofore expressed its 
acceptance of the act hereiu Referred to shall have the period of five years in which 
to provide at least one college, as described in the fourth section of said act, after 
the time for the providing of said college,, according to the act of July 2d, 1862, shall 
have expired.® 

fly joint resolution, approved February 28, 18G7, the provisions of 
the act of July 2, 1862, and the act to amend the same, apjiroved July 
2t3, 1866, are extended to the State of Tennessee. 1 


Chap. 314. — AN ACT to establish agricultural experiment stationvs in connection with the oolleges 
established in tho several Stales under the provisions of an act approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and of tlic acts supplementary thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amenca 
in Congress assembled , That in order to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the peo- 
ple of tho United States useful and practical information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation and experiment respecting tho 
principles ami applications of agricultural science, there shall ho established, under 
the direction of tho college or colleges, or agricultural departments of colleges, in 
each State or Territory established, or which may hereafter bo established, in accord- 
ance with the prt » r is ions of an act approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, entitled “An art donating public lands to Ibe several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for 1 lie benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” or 
any of the supplements to said act, a department to bo known and designated as an 
“ agricultural experiment station Provided, That in any State or Territory in which 
two such colleges have been or may be established the appropriation hereinafter 
made to such State or Territory shall bo equally divided between such colleges, 
unless the legislature of such State or Territory shall otherwise direct. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants and animals; 
the diseases to which they aro severally subject, with tho remedies for the same; the 
chemical composition of useful plants at tlieir different stages of growth; tho com- 
parative advantages of rotative cropping us pursued under a varying series of crops; 
the capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation; the analysis of soils and water; 
the chemical composition of manures, natural or artificial, with experiments designed 
to test their comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the adaptation and 
value of grasses and forage plants; tho composition and digestibility of the different 
kinds of food for domestic animals; the scientific and economic quest ions involved 
in tlio production of butter and cheese; and such other researches or experiments 
bearing directly upon tho agricultural industry of the United States as may in each 
case be doomed advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of 
the respective States or Territories. 

Skc. 3. That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods and 
results in tho work of said stations, it shall be the duty of tho United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation 
of results of investigation or experiments; to indicate, from time to time, such lilies 
of inquiry as shall seem to him most important; and, in general, to furnish such 
advice and assistance as will best promote the purposes of this act. It shall be tho 
duty of each of said stations, annually, on or before tho first day of February, to 
make to tho governor of tho JStato or Territory In which it is located a full and 
detailed report of its operations, including a statement of receipts and expenditures, 
a copy of which report shall be sent to each of said stations, to the said Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and to tho Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. . 

1 Stat. L., Thirty-ninth Congress, ]>. 208. Approved July 23, 1806. 

*Stat. L. r Thirty-ninth Congress, p. 569. 
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8#c. 4. Thrt bulletins or reports of progress shall be published at suefti Stations at 
least once in three months, one copy of which shall bo sent to each newspaper in the » 
States or Territories in which they are respectively located, and to snob individuals 
actually engaged in farming as may request the same, and as far as the means of the 
station will permit. Such bulletins or reports and the annual reports of said 
stations shall be transmitted in the mails of the United States free of charge foj 
postage, under such regulations as the Postmaster-General may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That for *he purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conducting 
investigations and experiments and luting and distributing the results as herein- 
before prescribed, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars per annum is hereby appro- 
priated to each State, to be specially provided for by Congress in the appropriations 
from year to year, and to each Territory entitled under the provisions of section 
eight of this act, out of any money in the Treasury proceeding from the sales of 
public lands, to be paid in equal quarterly payments, on the iirst day of January, 
April, July, and October in each year, to the treasurer or other officer duly appointed 
by the governing boards of such colleges to receive the srme, the iirst payment to 
be made on the iirst day of October, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven: Provided , 
however , That out of the first annual appropriation, so receive* l by any station an 
amount not exceeding one-fifth may be expended in the erection, enlargement, or 
repair of a building or buildings necessary to carry on the work of such station; 
and thereafter an amount not exceeding live per centum of such annual apjiropria- 
tion may be so expended. 

Sec. (>. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of o Treasury, from the 
anuuaJ statement of receipts and expenditures of any of said stations, that a portion 
of the preceding annual appropriation remains unexpended, such amount shall be 
deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation to such station, in order 
that the amount of money appropriated to any station shall not exceed the amount 
actually and necessarily required for ils maintenance and support. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify the legal 
relation existing between any of the said colleges and the government of the States 
or Territories in which they are respectively located. 

Sec, tf. That in States having colleges entitled under this section to the benefits 
of Ibis act, and having also agricultural experiment stations established by law sepa- 
rate from said colleges, such States sliall bo authorized to apply such benefits to 
experiments at stations so established by such States ; and in case any State shall 
have established, under the provisions of said act of July second aforesaid, an agri- 
cultural department or experimental station in connection with any university, col- 
lege, or institution not distinctively an agricultural college or school, and such 
State shall have established or sliall hereafter establish a separato agricultural col- 
lege or school, which shall have connected therewith au experimental farm or sta- 
tion, the legislature of such State may apply in whole or in part the appropriation 
by this act made to such separate agricultural college or school, and no legislature 
shall by contract express or implied disable itself from so doing. 

Skc 9. That the grants of moneys authorized by this act are made subject to the 
legislative assent of the several States aud Territories to the purposes of said grants: 
Provided , That payments of such installments of the appropriation herein made as 
shall become due to any Stato before the adjournment of the regular session of its 
legislature meeting next after the passage of this act shall be made upon the assent 
ot the governor thereof duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be held or construed as binding tho United States 
to continue any payments from the Treasury to any or all the States or institutions 
mentioned in this act, but Congress may at any time suspend, amend, or repeal any 
or all the provisions of this act. 1 

1 Stat.Ii M Fortynhith Co a groan, p, 440. Approved March 2, 1887. 
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CHAP. 5. — AN ACT making an appropriation to carry into effect the provisions of an act approved 
March second, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, entitled “An act to establish agricultural experi- 
ment ft] stations in connection with the colleges established in the several States under the provisions 
, of an act approved J illy second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and of acts supplementary thereto.” 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That to carry into effect the provisions of an act approved 
March second, eighteen hundred and eighty- seven, entitled “An act to establish 
agricultural experiment stations in connection with tlio colleges established in the 
sevoral States, under the provisions of an act approved July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty -two, and of the acts supplementary thereto,” the sum of five hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight . 1 * 

CitAr. 37!!.— AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An art to establish agricultural stations in connection 
with the colleges established in the several States under tlio provisions of an act approved July 
bccoiuI, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and of the acts supplementary thereto.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled , That the grant of money authorized by the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with 
the colleges established iu the several States under the provisions of an act approved 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and of acts supplementary thereto,” 
is subject as therein provided to the legislative assent of the States or Territories to 
be affected thereby; but as to such installments of the appropriations as may be 
now due or may hereafter become due, when the legislature may not he in sossion, 
the governor of said State or Territory may make tlio assent therein provided, and 
upon a duly certified copy thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury lie shall cause the 
same to he paid in the manner provided in the act of which this is amendatory, until 
the termination of the next regular session of the legislature of such State or Ter- 
ritory . 3 

KXPKKIM ENT A I, STATIONS. 

[From au act making appropriations for tlie Department of Agriculture.] 

That to carry into effect the provisions of an act approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and eiglity-seven, entitled “An act to establish agricultural experiment 
stations in connection with the colleges established in the several States, under the 
provisions of an act approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and of 
the acts supplementary thereto,” five hundred and ninety-live thousand dollars aro 
appropriated ; ten thousand dollars of which sum shall lie payable upon the order of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to enable him to carry out the provisions of section 
three of said act of March second, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, and to com- 
pare, edit, and publish such of the results of the experiments made under section 
two of said act hy said experimental stations as he may deem necessary; and for 
these purposes the Commissioner of Agriculture is authorized to employ such assist- 
ants, clerks, and other persons as he may deem necessary. y 

CHAP. 841. — AN ACT to apply a portion of tbo proceeds of the public lands to the more complete 
endowment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts estab- 
lished under the provisions of an act of Congress approved duly second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty- two. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That'thero shall be, and hereby is, annually appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, arising from the 

1 Stat. I.., Fiftieth Congress, p. 32. Approved February 3, 1888. 

s Stat. L., Fiftieth Congress, p. 176, Approved Jnno 7, 1888. 

8 Stat. !»., Fiftieth Congress, p. 334. Approved July 18, 1888. 
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sales oT public lands, to be paid as hereinafter provided, to e&ch State and Terri- 
tory for the more complete endowment and maintenance of colleges for the benefit * 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts now established, or which may he hereafter 
established, in accordance wUh an act of Congress approved July second; eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety, and an annual increase of the amounts# 
such appropriation thereafter for ten years by an additional sum of one thousand < 
dollars over the preceding year, and the arnual amount to bo paid thereafter to each 
State and Territory shall be twenty-five thousand dollars, to be applied only^to 
instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, tlrs English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic science, with special 
reference to their applications in the industries of life ai d to the facilities for such 
instruction: Provided , That no money shall he paid out under this act to any State 
or Territory for the support and maintenance of a college wlie-e a distinction of race , 
or color is made in tho admission of students ; hut the establishment and maintenance 
of such colleges separately for white aud colored students shall he held to be a com- 
pliance with the provisions of this act if the funds received in such State or Terri- 
tory he equitably divided as hereinafter set forth: Provided, That in any State in 
which there has been one col lego established in pursuance of the act of July second, 
eighteen hundred aud sixty-two, and also in which ail educational institution of like 
character has been established, or may be hereafter established, and is now aided by 
such State from its own revenue, for the education of colored students in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, however named or styled, or whether or not it has received 
money heretofore under the act to which this act is au amendment, the legislature 
of such State may propose and report to the Secretary of tho Interior a just and 
equitable division of the fund to be received under this act between one college for 
white students and one institution for colored students established as aforesaid, 
which shall be divided into two parts and paid accordingly, and thereupon such 
institution for colored. students s-hall ho entitled to the benefits of this act and sub- 
ject to its provisions, as much as it would have been if it had lteeu included under 
the act of eighteen hummed and sixty-two, and the fulfillment of the foregoing x>ro- 
visions shall bo taken as a compliance with the provisions in reference to sejiarate 
colleges for white and colored students. 

Skc. 2. That the stuns hereby appropriated to the States and Territories for the 
further endowment and support of colleges shall he annually paid on or before the 
tlnrty-first day of duly of each year, by tho Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
warrant of the Secretary of the Interior, out of the Treasury of tho United States, 
to the State or Territorial treasurer, or to such officer as shall he designated by the 
laws of such State or Territory to receive the same, who shall, upon the order of 
the trustees of the college, or the institution for colored students, immediately pay 
over said sums to the treasurers of the respective colleges or other institutions 
entitled to receive the same, and such treasurers shall ho required to rejiort to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to the Secretary of the Interior, on or before the first • 
day of September of each year, a detailed statement of the amount so received and 
of its disbursement. The grants of money', authorized by this act are made subject 
to the legislative assent of the several States and Territories *to the x>urpose of said 
grants: Provided , That payment? of such installments of tho appropriation heroin 
made as shall become due to any State before the adjournment of the regular session 
of the legislature meeting next after the passage of this act shall be made upoirthe 
assent of the governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

8kc, 3. That if any portion of the moneys received by tho designated officer of 
the State or Territory for the further and more complete endowment, support, and 
maintenance of colleges, or of institutions for colored students, as provided in this 
act, shall, by any action or contingency, be diminished or lost, or bo misapplied, it 
shall be replaced by the State or Territory to which it belongs, and until so rei>laeed 
no subsequent appropriation shall be apportioned or paid to such State or Territory ; 
ED 93 - 81 
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and no portion of such moneys shall ho applied, directly or indirectly, tinder any 
pretense -whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building 
or Wildings. An annual report by the president of each of said colleges shall he 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, as well as to the Secretary of the Interior, 
regarding the condition and progress of each college, including statistical informa- 
tion in relation to its receipts and expenditures, its library, the number of its stu- 
dents and professors, and also as to any improvements and experiments made under 
the direction of any experiment stations attached to said colleges, with their cost 
and results, and such other industrial and economical statistics as mi ay be regarded 
as useful, one copy of which shall he transmitted by mail free to all other colleges 
further endowed under this act. 

Sec. 4. That on or before the first day of July in each year, after the passage of 
this act, the Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain and certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as to each State and Territory whether it is entitled to receive its share 
of the annual appropriation for colleges, or of institutions for colored students, under 
this act, and the amount, which thereupon each is entitled respectively to receive. 
If the Secretary of the Interior shall withhold a certificate from any State or Ter- 
ritory of its appropriation the facts and reasons then for shall be reported to the 
President, and the amount involved shall bo kept, separate in the Treasury until tlio 
close of the next Congress, in order that the State or Territory may, if it should so 
desire, appeal to Congress from the determination of the Secretary of tb^ Interior. 
If the next Congress shall not direct such sum to he paid it shall be covered into the 
Treasury. And the Secretary of the Interior is hereby charged with the proper 
administration of this law. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior shall annually report to the Congress 
the disbursements which have been made in all the States and Territories, and also 
'whether the appropriation of any State or Territory lias been withheld, and if so, the 
reason therefor. 

% 

Sec. 6. Congress may at any time amend, suspend, or repeal .any or all of the pro- 
visions of this act. 1 


1 Stat. L m npprmud Angiint HO, 1800. 
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APPENDIX TO VI AND VII. 

The following tables are transcribed from The Public Domain^ its His- 
tory with Statistics, compiled by Thomas Donaldson and printed air the 
Government Printing Office, Ohap. XIII: 


1. 


Grants of lavd^tc States and r escalation's to Tcr.iUries for \jiommov~\ school purposes* 


State* ar.it Territories. 


Total area. 


I Pat os 

| of grants. 


Section 76. 


Ohio 

Indiana — 

Illinois 

Missouri . . . 
Alabama. . . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. . 

At toll i gui i - - 
Arkansas. 
.Florida ...» 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin . 


Je/vfi, 
704, 488 
- 050,317 
985, 066 
1,199,339 
902, 774 

8*17, 584 

786, 044 

1. 067, 307 
886, 460 
908, 503 
905. 344 
958. 649 


Mar. 3, 1803 
Apr. 19,1810 
Apr. 18, 1818 
Mar. 6* 1820 
Mar. 2,1819 
(Mar. 3, 3803 
<May 19,1852 
(Mar. 3,1857 
SApr. 21,1806 
(Fob. 15,1843. 
June 23, 1836 
| Do. 

Mar. 3,1845 
Do. 

Aug. 6,1846 


Sections 16* *>}ii .76. 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nevada 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Washington ; 

New Mexico 

Vtah. 

Dakota 

Montana 

Ariscoua 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Total : 


C, 719, 324 

2, 969, 990 

3, 329, 706 

2, 801,306 

3, 985, 428 

2, 702, 044 

3, 7 J 5, 555 

2, 488, 675 

4, 309, 368 

3,003,633 

5, 360, 451 
5,112,035 
4, 050, 347 

3, 068, 231 
3, 480, 281 

07, 893, 919 


I 


M*ar. 
! Feb. 

I Feb. 

I Jan. 
i Mar. 
i Apr. 

! Mar. 

! Mar. 
•'{Kept. 
i)J uly 
! .Sept. 
} Mar. 

1 Feb. 
t May 
! Mar. 

I July 


3. 1853 
26, 1857 
14. 1859 

29. 1861 
21,1864 
19, 1864 

3, 1875 

2. 1853 
9, 1850 

22, 1854 
9, 1850 
2, 1861 
28, 1851 

20. 1861 
3, 1863 

25, 1808 


No grants to Indian and Alaska Territories. 

Sixteenth ..nd thirty sixth sections in Territories not granted, but reserved. 

Lands in place and indemnity for detieieneies in sections and townships, under acts of May 20, 1826, 
and February 26, 18*/', included in the above statement. 
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II. 

The following table shows the number of acres granted to States and 
reserved to Territories for seminaries or universities, down to the time 
of its preparation, June 30, 1880: 


States and Territories. 

Total area. 

Ohio 

Acres. 

69, 120 
46, 080 

Indiana 

Illinois 

46, 080 


46. 080 


46, 080 
46, 080 
46, 080 
46, 080 
46, 0H0 i 
92, 160 ! 
46, 080 j 
92, 160 
46, 080 1 


Louisians 


Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa - * 

Wisconsin 

California - 

Minnesota . 

82,640 1 

Oregon 

46, 080 ! 
46,080 
46,080 1 
46, 080 , 
46,080 
40, 080 

Kansas 

Nevada 

Nebraska .... , . . . 

Colorado ..... 

Washington 

Nfivy Mtt'yh'O * - --.J 

46, 080 ! 
46, 080 


Utah j 


Total ! 1,105,520 


TTnder what acts. 


Apr. 21, 1792; Mar. 3, 1803. 

Mar. 26, 1804; Apr. 19,1816. 

Mar. 26, 3804; Apr. 18, 1818. 

Fob. 17, 1818; Mar. 6, 1820. 

Apr. 20, 1818 ; Mar. 2, 1819. 

Mar. 3, 1803 ; Fob. 20, 1819. 

Apr. 21, 1806; Mar. 3, 1811 ; Mar. 3, 1827. 
J uue 23, 1836. 

Do. 

Mar. 3, 1845. 

Do. 

Aug. 6, 1846; Doc.15,1854. 

Mar. 3, 1853. 

Mar. 2, 1861 ; Fob. 20, 1857 ; July 8, 1870. 
Feb. 14, 1859 ; Mar. 2, 1861. 

Jail. 29, IrtUJ. 

July 4, 1866. 

Apr. 19, 1864. * 

Mai*. 3, 1875. 

July 17, 1854; Mar. 14, 1864. 

J uly 22, 1854. 

Fob. 21, 1855. 


Lamls in Territories not granted, but reserved. 


111 . 

States having land subject to selection “ in place' 1 for agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
under act of July 186, i, and acts amendatory thereof \ 


[*‘In place” means that the States having public lands within thoir limits were to take such lands in 
satisfaction ot‘ their allowance under this law.J 


Acres. 


Wisconsin 240,000 

Iowa 240,000 

Oregon 90, 000 

Kansas 90,000 

Minnesota - 120,000 

Michigan 240, 000 

California 350, 000 

Nevada (also under act of July 4, 90, 000 

Missouri 330, 000 

Nebraska (also under art of July 23, 1800) 90,000 

Colorado 90, 000 


Total 


1, 770, 000 
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States to which scrip was issued for agricultural and mechanical colleges , and amount . 

“In scrip M means an issue of redeemable land scrip or special certificates* assignable, which might 
be located according to law to States which had no public lands within their limits from Which their 

allowance could be satisfied.] 

Acres. 

Rhode Island 120, 000 

Illinois 480,000 

K entuck y v * - - 330, 000 

Vermont - In0 f 000 

Is ew York 890, 000 

lVunsyl vunin 780,000 

New Jersey - 210, OGt) 

New Hampshire . 150,000 

Connecticut 180, 000 

Massachusetts 360, 000 

Maine - 210,000 

Maryland 210,000 

Virginia - 300,000 

Tennessee 300, 000 

Delaware % 90, 000 

Ohio 630,000 

West Virginia 150,000 

Indiana 390,000 

.Norlli Carolina 270, 000 

Louisiana 210,000 

Alabama 210, 000 

Arkansas 150, 000 

South Carolina 180,000 

Texas 180,000 

Georgia . . c *270,000 

Mississippi 210, 000 

Florida 1 * 90, 000 


Total 7,830,000 


Total in place and scrip 9, 600, 000 

IV. 

Land grants and reservations for educational purposes to June 30, 1883. ( See the Public 

JJoma i n, p. 1350. ) 

Acres. 

For public or common schools 67, 893, 919 

For agricultural and mechanical colleges 9,600,000 

For seminaries or universities, to June 30 i f 165, 520 

Add grants for university purposes to the Territories of Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, Idaho, and Wyoming 230, 400 


In all, a grand total to Juue 30, 1883, of 78, 889, 839 

The value at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre is, in round numbers, 
$09,000,000 ; but it may be safely estimated that these educational grant 
lands have realized to the States more than $250,000,000. 

The foregoing exhibit is not complete. Since the last of these tables 
was compiled provision has been made for agricultural colleges in the 
new States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
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Wyoming, and Idaho upon the usual seaie — 90,000 acres to each State 
save to South Dakota, to which 120,000 acres lias been given. 

They have also received, in lieu of the saline -lands, swamp lands, 
and 500, 000-acre grants for internal improvements, specific grants for 
normal schools, scientific schools, or schools for mines, and also for 
public buildings. 

The method of the Government has been as soon as, iii running the 
lines of public surveys, the school sections in place 1G and 3G are fixed 
and determined, the appropriation thereof for the educational object 
is', under the law, complete, and lists are made out and patents thereof 
issued to the States. 

When sections 10 and 30 are found to be covered with prior adverse 
rights, such as legal occupancy, and settlement by individuals under 
settlement laws prior to survey of the lands, or deficient in area because 
of the fractional character of the townships, or from other causes, 
selections for indemnity arc made. 

The acts of Congress quoted in Chapters VI amt VII, and the tables 
here given, do not make a complete showing of what the National Gov- 
ernment has done for education. Previous to .June 30, 1882, there was 
patented to certain States under various acts of Congress 550,905 
acres of saline lands. 1 Previous to June 30, 1883, there was patented 
to the public-land States, in pursuance of law, 50,455,407 acres of 
swamp and overflowed lands. 4 In 1841 Congress passed what is 
known as the “ State selection act,” by which it granted to each State 
named, and to each new State that should thereafter be admitted into 
the Union, 500,000 acres of public lands tqr internal improvements, 
which included the quantity that was granted to such State before its 
admission and while under si Territorial government for such purpose. 
Previous to June 30, 1883, the selections made under this actsunounted 
to 7,800,554 acres. 4 By a long series of acts Congress sdso granted to 
the public-land States, except California, 2, 3, and 5 per cent on the 
net proceeds of the sales of public lands made therein. These allow- 
ances wore origimilly made on the condition that the States should 
not tsix lauds sold by the Government for a term of years after they 
were sold. This was with a view of increasing the sales of wild lands. 
Previous to June 30, 1882, payments to the States on this account 
amounted to $7,333,009. 4 There have also been many special grants 
for educational purposes that need not be here enumerated. 5 

Still another source of contribution must be mentioned. T5y the 
year 1830 a considerable surplus over and above the wants of the 
Government had accumulated in the National Treasury, the disposal of 
which became a political question. Congress finally disused of both 
question and surplus by sections 13 and 14 of an act to regulate the 

1 Public Domain, pp. 213, C96. 

*Ibid M i*p. 222, 1248. « 

8 Ibid., i>p. 264, 752. 

« Ibid. , p. 721. 

6 See Donaldson: The Public Domain ; and Blackmar : Federal and State Aid to Higher Education. 
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deposits of public money, approved June 23, 1836. It was enacted 
that the money which remained in the Treasury on J an’tary 1, 1837, 
reserving the sum of $5,000,000, should be deposited with each of the 
several States, in proportion to their respective representation in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, as should 
by law authorize their treasurers, or other competent authorities, to 
receive the same on the terms specified; and the Secretary of thl' 
Treasury should deliver the sr me to suClr treasurers or other compe- 
tent authorities, on receiving certificates of deposit therefor, duly 
signed, which should express the usual and legal obligations, and 
pledge the faith of the State lor t'ie safe keeping and repayment of 
the money, and should pledge the faith of the States receiving the 
same to pay them and every part thereof, from time to time, whenever 
they should be required by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
purpose of defraying any wants of the public Treasury, beyond the 
amount of $5,000,000 aforesaid. ’If any State should decline to receive 
its proportion of the surplus on the terms named, the same should be 
deposited with the other Stales agreeing to accept the same, in the 
same proportion. It was further enacted that the said deposits should 
be made with the States in the proportions named, one-quarter Janu- 
ary 1, 1837; one- quarter April 1; one-quarter July 1, and one-quarter 
October .1, all in the same year. 1 The surplus amounted on January 1, 
1837, to $37,468,»5!>.fi7, three- fourths of which sum was divided among 
the States according to the method prescribed in the act; the fourth 
installment was never paid, owing to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment growing out of the financial crisis of that year. The States 
receiving the deposits have never repaid them, and have never been 
called upon to do so. 

The lands and moneys described in the preceding paragraphs were 
granted to the States to be used for such purposes as they saw fit. 
Naturally, au example was soon set of bestowing the funds arising from 
these sources, in whole or in part, on education, and with the lapse of time 
this example has been more and more followed. Many of the States 
applied the money received in 1837, in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently, to schools and education. In this list are found Al a, 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Vermont. The schools- of some of 
these States still derive a revenue from this source. It is foreign to 
the present purpose to inquire into the disposition that the States have 
made of the other funds mentioned. It will be found, however, that 
these subjects are frequently referred to in the extracts made from 
State constitutions in Section X of this paper. 8 

1 Stat. I.., Vol. V, p. 55. - 

’See K. G. Bourne: History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837, published l,y G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
An interesting account of -what is known as the “Town Deposit Fund" will be fonnd m the Report 
of the Connecticut Board of education for 1890, pp. H4-147. 
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Authorities. — The following may also be consulted with advan- 
tage: A. Ten Brooke: American State Universities and .the University 
of Michigan. J. K. Patterson: National Endowment for Schools for 
Scientific and Technical Training, Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tional Association, 1874. 

vra. THE BUREAU OP EDUCATION. 

I, Memorial of the National Association of State and City School Superintendents to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States , February 10 , I860, — II. An 
act to establish a department of education , March a ?, 1807. — III, Sections of the Revised 
Statutes defininy the province of the Bureau of Kducation . 

At the annual meeting of the National Teachers’ Association for 1864, 
held in Ogdensburg, N. Y., August 10-12, S. H. White, of Peoria, 111., 
read a j>aper entitled “A national bureau of education.’ 91 At the meet- 
ing of the same association held at Harrisburg, Pa., August 16-18, 1865, 
Prof. S. S/ Greene, of Providence, R* L, delivered an address entitled 
u The educational duties of the hour,” emphasizing the need o£a system 
of national education. 2 At the same meeting, A. J. Rickoff, of Cincin- 
nati, read a paper entitled U A national bureau of education.” 3 About 
the same time I)r. Henry Barnard, who was prevented from attending 
the Harrisburg meeting by illness, matured a plan of a central agency 
and headquarters for conference, correspondence, discussion, and pub- 
lication relating to schools and education. At this meeting the asso- 
ciation adopted resolutions that commended to the General Government 
the organization of a bureau of education for the purpose of collect ing 
and publishing educational statistics and of making suggestions for the 
advancement of popular education in the several States, and that 
authorized that a committee of five be appointed to carry the resolu- 
tions into effect, and that the president of the association be chairman 
of said committee. It was further resolved that a committee of three 
from each State represented in the association be appointed, whose duty 
it should be to circulate petitions among the people of their respective 
States praying Congress to establish a department of education. 4 What 
immediate efforts these resolutions led to, if any, the compiler is not 
informed. 

At the annual meeting of the National Association of State and City 
School Superintendents, held in Washington, D. C., February 6-8, 
1866, Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, Ohio, again presented the subject. 
The immediate effect of this presentation and the accompanying dis- 
cussion was the appointment of a committee to embody the substance 
of Dr. White’s paper in a memorial to Congress, said committee con- 
sisting of E. E. White, State commissioner of common schools, Ohio; 
Newton Bateman, State superintendent of public instruction, Illinois, 

1 The American Journal of Education, Vol. XV, p. 180. 

•Ibid.. Vol. XVI, pt 229. 

*ll»icL, Vol. XVI, p.299. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 806, 810. 
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and J. S. Adams,' secretary of the State board of education, "Vermont. 1 
The committee prepared the memorial before separating, and requested 
General Garfield, who was then serving his second term in Congress, to 
take charge of the measure in the House of Representatives. General 
Garfield consented to accept the commission, but requested Dr. White to 
draw up the bill, which he did. 2 On February 14, having first obtained 
leave, General Garfield introduced the bill and memorial. The bill was; 
twice read, the two documents were ordered printed, and tlie sulgeet- 
was referred to a select committee of seven : Garfield of Ohio, chairman ; 
Itoutwell of Massachusetts, Molton of Illinois, Patterson of New J'er- 
sey, Donnelly of Minnesota, Goodyear of New York, and Randall of 
Pennsylvania. On April 3 the committee reporte d a so-called substi- 
tute, but the substitute was the original b'll slightly amended, the 
principal change being the adoption of the name department instead of 
bureau. Tlio.subjeet was debated at considerable length. In its favor 
it was argued that the department, if established, would be of great 
service in collecting and publishing statistics aud other information 
concerning education, and that it would be serviceable in promoting 
schools and education in the Southern States. It was replied that it 
was unnecessary and unconstitutional, and would pr /e expensive. The 
vote was taken .June 8. Mr, Garfield had granted to other members of 
the house so much of the time allotted to the discussion that his own 
speech was cut short by the Speaker’s hammer; however, in response 
to earnest request,., he wiote out his notes in full and gave the speech 
to the public. 3 The vote stood 50 yeas to 01 nays, but was reconsidered 
June 10. Mr. Garfield said it was an interest that had no lobby to press 
its claims. “ It is the voice of the children of the land,” lie said, “ask- 
ing- us to give them all the blessings of our civilization.” The bill now 
passed, 80 yeas to 44 nays. Carried to the Senate, it was immediately 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. At the next session, January 30, 
1807, it was reported back; February 27 it passed after brief disens- 
sion, and March 2 it received the President’s approval. The change 
wrought in the temper of the House betw een the 8th and 10th of June 
was mainly due to the persistent zeal with which General Garfield 
urged the measure in private. In later debates — for the department 
was no sooner created than attacks upon it began — one member said the 
passage of the bill by the House was due to Garfield’s “persuasive 
eloquence,” and another declared that it w r as carried by “ dint of per- 
sonal entreaty.” In defending the department, Garfield called the 
proposition to abolish it “ putting out the eyes of the Government.” 

1 Dr. White’s paper may be found in the American Journal of Education, Vol. XVI, p. 177, 

“'J he compiler is indebted to Dr. White for private information on the subject. 

8 It is found in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 3867-68, p. 49; in the American 
Journal of Education, Vol. XVJl,.p. 49; and in President Garfield and Education, p. 183, prepared 
by the compiler of this chapter and published by Houghton, Mitfiin & Co. 
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I. MEMORIAL OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND CITY 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF TIIE UNITED STATES; FEBRUARY 10, 1866. 

At a meeting of "the National Association of State and City School Superintendents, 
recently held in the city of Washington, D. C., the undersigned were appointed a 
committee to memorialize Congress for the establishment of a national bureau of 
education. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the association tha t the interests of education 
would he greatly promoted by the organization of such a bureau at the present 
time; that it would render needed assistance in the establishment of school systems 
where they do not now exist, and that it would also prove a potent means for improv- 
ing and vitalizing existing systems. This it could accomplish — 

(1) By securing greater uniformity and accuracy in school statistics, and so inter- 
preting them that they may be more widely available and reliable as educational 
tests and measures. 

(2) By bringing together the results of school systems in different communities, 
States, and countries, and determining their comparative value. 

(3) By collecting the results of all important experiments in new and special 
methods of svhoo 1 instruction and management, and making them the common property 
of school officers and teachers throughout the country. 

(4) By diffusing among the people information respecting the school laws of the 
different States; the various inodes of providing and disbursing school funds; the 
different classes of school officers and their relative duties; the qualiticat ions required 
of teachers, the modes of their examination, and the agencies provided for their 
special training; the best methods of classifying and grading schools; improved 
plans of schoolhouses, together with modes of heating and ventilation, etc., infor- 
mation now obtained only by a few persons and at great expense, but which is of 
the highest value to all intrusted with the management of schools. 

(5) By aiding communities and States in the organization of school systems in 
which mischievous errors shall he avoided aiid vital agencies and well-tried improve- 
ments be included. 

(6) By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the value of education as a 
quiekenerof intellectual activities; as a moral renovator; as a multiplier of industry 
and a consequent producer of wealth; and, finally, as the strength and shield of 
civil liberty. 

In the opinion of your memorialists, it is not possible to measure the influence 
which the faithful performance of these duties by a national bureau would exert 
upon the cause of education throughout the country ; and few persons who have not 
been intrusted with the management of school systems can fully realize how wide- 
spread and urgent is the demand for sucli assistance. Indeed, tho very existence of 
the association which your memorialists represent is itself positive proof of a demand 
for a national channel of communication between the school officers of different 
States. Millions of. dollars have been thrown away in fruitless experiments, or in 
stolid plodding, for the want of it. 

Your memorialists would also submit that the assistance and encouragement of the 
General Government are needed to secure the adoption of school systems throughout 
tho country. An ignorant people have no inward impulse to lead them to self- 
education. Just where education is most needed, there it is always least appreciated 
and valued. It is, indeed, a law of educational progress that its impulse and stim- 
ulus como from without . Henco it is that Adam Smith and other writers on political 
economy expressly except education from the operation of the general law of supply 
and demand. They teach, correctly, that the demand for education must be awak- 
ened by external influences and agencies. 

This law is illustrated by the fact that entire school systems, both in this and in 
other countries, have been lifted up, as it -were bodily, by just suc3 influences as a 
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national bo re an of education would exert upon the schools of the Several States; 
and this, too, without its being invested with any official control Of the school 
authorities therein. Indeed, the highest value of such a bureau would be its quick- 
ening and informing influence, rather than its authoritative and. directive control. 
The true function of such a hurt au is not to direct officially in the school affairs in 
the States, but rather to cooperate with and assist them in the great work of estab- 
lishing and maintaining systems of pubHc instruction. All 'experience teaches that 
the nearer tne responsibility of supporting and directing schools is brought to th&tffc 
immediately benefited by them, the greater the in vital power and efficiency. 

Your memorialists beg nei mission to suggest one other special duty which should 
he intrusted to the national bureau, and which of itself Will justify its creation, 
vis, an in\ obligation of the management and results of the frequent munificent 
grants of land made by Congress for the pi emotion of general and special education. 
It is estimated that these grants, if i hey had been properly managed, would now 
present an aggregate educational fund of about $500,000,000. If your memorialists 
are not misinformed, Congress has no official information whatever respecting the 
manner in which these trusts have been managed. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to express their earnest belief that uni- 
versal education, next to universal liberty, : s m: fcter of deep national concern. 
Our experiment of republican institutions is not upon the scale of a petty munici- 
pality or State, but it covers half a continent, and embraces people of widely 
diverse interests and conditions, but who are to continue “one and inseparable.” 
Every condition of our perpetuity and progress as a nation adds emphasis to the 
remark of Montesquieu, that “it is in a republican government that the whole power 
of education in required.” 

It is an imperative necessity of tins American Republic that the common school be 
planted on every square mile of its peopled territory, and that the instruction therein 
imparted be carried to the highest point of efficiency. The creation of a bureau of 
education by Congress won hi be a practical recognition of this great truth. It 
would impait to the cause of education a dignity and importance which wonld 
surely widen its influence and enhance its success. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. E. White, 

State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio. 

Newton Bateman, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 

J. 8. Ai>ams, 

Secret art/ State Board of Education, Vermont, 

Washington, I). 0., February 10, 1SGC, X 

II. AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be established at the city of Washington a 
department of education for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show’ the condition and progress of education in the several States and Terri- « 
tories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the country. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appoi nted by-the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a commissioner of education, 
who shall be intrusted with the management of the department herein established, 
and who shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars per annum, and who shall 

^ “This memorial is transcribed from the Report of the Commissioner of Education submitted to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, June 2, 1868, pp. 3, 4. 
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have authority to appoint one chief clerk of his department, who shall * receive a 
salary of two thousand dollars per annum, and one clerk who shall receive a salary 
of eighteen hundred dollars per annum, and one clerk who shall receive a salary of 
sixteen hundred dollars per annum, which said clerks shall be subject to the appoint- 
ing and removing power of the commissioner of education. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted , That it shall bo the duty of the commissioner of 
education to present annually to Congress a report embodying the results of his 
investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts and recommenda- 
tions as will, in his judgment, Btvbserve the purpose for which tlio department is 
established. In the first report made by the commissioner of education under this 
act there shall bo presented a statement of the several grants of land made by 
Congress to promote education, and the manner in which these several trusts have 
been managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of 
the same, as fur as the same can bo determined. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted , That the Commissioner of Public Buildings is 
hereby authorized and. directed to furnish proper offices for tho use of tlio depart- 
ment herein established. 1 


III. SECTIONS OF THE REVISED STATUTES RELATING TO T1IE BUREAU. 

The following* year this Department was reduced to the rank of a 
Bureau. These are the sections of the Revised Statutes under which 
the Bureau is now carried on : 

Sec. 5 Id. There shall be in the Department of tlio Interior a Bureau called the 
Office of Education, the purpose and duties of which shall be to collect statistics and 
facts showing the condition and progress of education in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, and to diffuse such information respecting the organization and management 
of schools and school systems, and methods ol teaching, as shall aid the people of 
the United States in tlio establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the country. 

Sec. 517. The management of the Office of Education shall, subject to the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, be intrusted 1o a Commissioner of Education, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall be entitled to a salary of $5,000 a year. 

Sec. 518. The Commissioner of Education shall present annually to Congress a 
report embodying the results of his investigations and labors, together with a state- 
ment of such facts and recommendations as will, in his judgment, subserve the pur- 
pose for which the office is established. 

Sec. 519. The Chief of Engineers shall furnish proper offices for the use of the 
Office of Education. - 

1 Stat. L., Thirty-ninth Congress, p. 4li4, Approved March 2. 1807. 

1 Nee Answers to Inquiries about tile United States Bureau of Education, Its Work and History, a 
Circular of lu formation by Charles Warren, issued by tlio Bureau in 388'J. 
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IX. EARLY VIEWS AND PLANS RELATING TO A NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY. 

I. The Federal Convention. — II. President Washington. — III. Letters of Dr. Bush. — IV. 
The first President Adams . — V. President Jefferson . — VI. Joel Par loir’s plans.— 
VII. President Madison . — Vlli. President Monroe. — IX. The second President 
Adams. 

I. THE FEDERAI CONVENTION, 1787. 

Several attempts were made +n the Federal Convention of 1787 to 
give Congress educational powers. The “Plan of a Federal constitu- 
tion ” submitted by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, May 29, 1 
included the following among other legislative powers: “To establish 
and provide for a national univeisity at the seat of. government of the 
United States.” August 18 these propositions were referred to the 
committee of detail, on motion of Mr. Pinckney: “To establish semi- 
naries of learning for the promotion of literature and the arts and sci- 
ences;” “To establish public institutions, rewards, and immunities for 
the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, and manufactures.” 
Neither one of these propositions, nor any reference to them, is con- 
tained in any report made by the committee to the Convention that is 
found in the Journal. Under date of September 11 i e find the follow- 
ing in Mr. Madison’s report of the debates: 

Mr. Madison ami Mr. Pinckney then moved to insert in the list of powers vested 
in Congress a power “to establish a university in which no preferences or distinc- 
tions should he allowed on account of religion. ” 

Mr. vVilson supported the motion. 

Mr. Godvkrnfuu Morris. It is not necessary. The exclusive power at the seat 
of government will reach the object. 

On the question : 

Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, aye — 4; New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New .Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, no — 6. Connecticut, 
divided; Dr. Johnson, aye; Mr. Sherman, no. 3 

Morris’s argument is the only one reported on either side, but it 
would be strange indeed, considering* the state of opinion in the Con- 
vention concerning the relative spheres of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, if the stronger objection, although it may not have been 
expressed, was not that the proposition was an invasion of the proper 
jurisdiction of the {State authority. 3 l>ut however tins may be, the 

Ut is well known to students of the history of the Federal Convention that the so-called “ Pinckney 
phm *’ in a document of little authority. See “The Madison Papers, M III, Appendix 2, ana “ The Writ* 
ui«h of James Madison,’' IV, 172, 173, 181, 182, 338. 339, 378, 379. Still, it is proper to cite tho passage 
in relation to the university, since Mr. Pinckney alone certainly brought the subject forward, August 
18, and again in connection with Mr. Madison, September 14. Dr. Goode does not mention Pinckney, 
but gives tho whole credit to Madison. 

2 Elliot's Debates, VoIh. I, p. 147; V, 440,544. 

Ulr. Henry Barnard, commenting on this history, says Pinckney’s motion was lost, as roported 
by Madison, expressly on the ground that the power to establish such a university was included in 
ih© grant of exclusive legislation over the district in which tho Government should be located (Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, 1868, p. 41). Dr. Barnard’s statement is stronger than thoxecord will 
justify. The fact that Mr. Madison reports only this argument is no proof that such was the accepted 
^ »*w of the subject. Action in the Federal Convention was often influenced by arguments that were 
not stated at all. Nor is Mr. Madisou’s report of the discussions by any means a full one. ^ 
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practical result of tlie Convention’s action on the whole subject, or 
rather inaction, was that education was left where it always had been, 
in the hands of the States or of the people. Still, two of its foremost 
members, and one of them its i>resident, in after years strove to per- 
suade Con gross to establish a national university. The history of their 
efforts in that direction not only shows what were their views of the 
constitutional question, but is also extremely interesting in itself. It 
is, moreover, not improbable that Washington was associated with 
Pinckney and Madison in their efforts in the Convention. 

The attempt to give education a status in the National Constitution 
was renewed in 1875-7G, but in quite a new form. In lvis animal mes- 
sage, read December 7, 187d, President Grant urged upon Congress cer- 
tain matters of legislation that he deemed of “ vital importance,” of 
which these are two : 


First. That the States shall ho required to afford the opportunity of a good common 
school educaiio i to every child within their limits. 

Second. No sectarian tenets shall ever be- taught in any school supported in whole 
or in part by the State, nation, or by the proceeds of any tax levied upon any com- 
munity. Make education compulsory so far ns to deprive all persons who can not 
read and write from becoming voters after the year 1*90, disfranchising none, how- 
ever, on grounds of illiteracy, who may he voters at the time this amendment takes 
idled. 

On the 14tli of the same mouth TTon. J. G. Blaine, in the House of 
Representatives, introduced a resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, which, as slightly modified by the Judiciary Committee, 
passed August 4, 1870, by a vote of 180 yeas to 7 nays, as follows: 

Article xvi. No State shall make any law respecting ai establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in auy 
State for the support of public schools, ol 1 derived from any public fund therefor, 
✓nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever he under the control of auy reli- 
gious sect or denomination; nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted he 
divided between religious sects or denominations. This article shall not vest, 
enlarge, or diminish legislative power in Congress. 1 

Three days later the Senate adopted a substitute for this resolution 
that had been recommended by the Judiciary Committee. The vote 
stood 28 yeas, 1G nays. As two-thirds did not vote in the affirmative, 
the resolution was lost. The substitute adopted by the Senate read as 
follows: 

AuticLK XVI. No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free fexercisc thereof; and no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under auy State. No public property 
and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority of the 
United States, or any State, Territory, District, or municipal corporation shall be 
appropriated to or made dr used for the support of any school, educational or other 
institution under the control of any religious or anti religious sect, organization, or 
denomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of any religious or antirc- 
ligious sect, organization, or denomination shall he taught. And no such particular 


1 McPherson's Handbook of Politics, 1876, p. 240. 
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creed or tenets shall he read or tangbti in any school or Institution Supported in 
whole or in part by such revenue or loan of credit, and no such appropriation or 
loan of credit shall be made to any religious or untireligious sect, organisation, or 
denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. This article shall not bo con- 
strued to prohibit; the rcadiug of +be Bible in any school institution; and it shall 
not have tne effect to impair rights of property already vested. * 

Skg. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to provide for tb* 
prevention and pu nub meat ot violations of tnis article. 1 * . 

f 

II. PRESIDENT W A SITING TON. 

The first voice pleading for a national university is heard amid the 
tumult of the patriot soldiery that flocked to the beleaguer of Boston 
after Lexington and Concord. Samuel Blodget tells tlie story in a 
passage of his Economical t lie great interest of which does not permit 
either mutilation or abridgment: 

As the most minute circumstances are sometimes instructing for their relation to 
great events, we relate the first wo ever heard r f a national university : It was in 
the camp at Cambridge, in October, 1775, when Maj. William Blodget went to the 
quarters of General Washington to complain of the ruinous state of the colleges 
from the conduct of the militia quartered therein. The writer of this being in 
company with his friend and relation, and hearing General Greene join in lament- 
ing the then ruinous state of the eldest seminary of Ma achusetts, observed, 
merely to console the company of friends, that to make amends for these injuries, 
after our war, lie hoped we should erect a noble national university, at which the 
youth of all the world might he proud to receive instructions. What was thus 
pleasantly said, Washington immediately replied to, with that inimitably expressive 
and truly interesting look foi which ho was sometimes so remarkable: “Vouug 
mau, you are a prophet, inspired to speak what I am confident will one day bo real- 
ized. lie then detailed to the company his impressions, that all North America 
would one day become united; ho said that a Colonel Byrd, of Virginia, was the 
first man who had pointed out the best central seat for the capital city, near to the 
present spot, or about the falls of the Potomac. General Washington further said 
that a Mr. Evans had expressed the same opinion with many other gentlemen, who 
from a cursory view of a chart of North America, received this natural and truly 
correct impression. r Iho look of General Washington, the energy of his mind, his 
noble and irresistible eloquence, all conspired so far to impress the writer with' 
these subjects, that if ever he should unfortunately become insane it will be from 
liis anxiety for tho Federal city and national university. 

It is well known that Washington’s interest in the site on which the 
city which bears his name stands dates from the time when he was 
encamped there with the Virginia troops in 1755. The above extract 

1 McPherson 1 h Handbook of Politics, 1876, p, 211. 

* Blodget’ s Economics the alternative title of which is A Statesman’s Manual for tho United 
States of America, said to he the first work on political economy published in America, was pub- 
lished in Washington in 1806. The author copyrighted it “for the benefit, in trust, for the free 
education fund of tho university founded by George Washington in his last years.” Two mottoes 
appear on the title-page: “ The legislature ought to make the people happy” (Aristotle on Govern- 
ment), and tl Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” I am indebted to Dr. G. Brown Goode, of 
the National Museum, for tho quotations made above, and also for my information of Blodget. See 
Dr. Goode’s instructive monograph, The Origin of the National Scientific and Educational Institu- 
tions of the United States, published by the American Historical Association, report for 1889. See 
also^emorialin regard to a national university, by John W. Hoyt, Washington, Government Print- 
-ng Olhce^ 1892, and the Special Report of the Commissioner of Education on the Condition and 
provement of Public Schools in the District of Columbia, Washington, 1871, pp. 145 et seq. 
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shows very* plainly that in his mind, a firm union of the States, a 
national capital, aud a national university were intimately associated. 
These were favorite ideas with which he never parted. It is also inter- 
esting to note that this first suggestion of a national university is 
immediately prompted by the desecration and havoc that war was* 
making in the college buildings at Cambridge. The idea next comes 
to the surface in a place far better adapted to its consideration than 
Washington’s camp, viz, in the Federal Convention at Philadelphia, 
as shown above. 

In his “Speech delivered to both Houses of Congress,” January 8, 
1790 — which we should now call his first annual message — President 
Washington recommended certain interesting objects to their attention. 
After mentioning “uniformity in the currency, weights, and measures,” 
“the advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures,” and 
the “expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well to the intro- 
duction of new and useful inventions from abroad as to the exertions 
of skill and genius in producing them at home,” and of “facilitating 
the intercourse between the distant parts of our country by a due atten- 
tion to the post-office and post-roads” — all subjects in which he took a 
deep interest — he thus treats another subject that lay still nearer his 
heart: 

Nor am I less persuaded, that you will agree with me in opinion, that there is 
nothing which can hotter deserve your patronage than the promotion of science and 
literature. Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. In 
one, in which the measures of government receive their impression so immediately 
from the sense of the community, as in ours, it is proportionably essential. To the 
security of a free constitution it contributes in various ways ; by convincing those who 
are intrusted with the public administration that every valuable end of government 
is best answered by tlm enlightened confidence of the people, and by teaching the 
people themselves to know and to value their own rights; to discern and provide 
against invasions of them; to distinguish between oppression and the necessary 
exercise of lawful authority, between burthens proceeding from a disregard to their 
convenience and those resulting from the inevitable exigencies of society ; to dis- 
criminate the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing the first and 
avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate vigilance against encroach- 
ments, with an inviolable respect to the laws. 

- Whether this desirable object will be the best promoted by affording aids to semi- 
naries of learning already established, by the institution of a national university, or 
by any other expedients, will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of*tlie 
legislature . 1 

Washington was not a strict construction statesman. His subse- 
quent action shows that his mind never encountered any constitutional 
difficulties on the university question. He no doubt fully concurred 
in the view held by Mr. Morris; moreover, his practical mind found 
abundant authority for his favorite educational ideas in the general- 
welfare clause. 

Beyond a general expression of concurrence in. his views Respecting 
the promotion of education and literature made by the House of Rep. 

1 Sparks' a, The Writings of George W ashiugton, Wol. XII, p. A* 
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resentatives in reply to the President’s speech, it does not*&ppear that 
Congress paid the slightest attention to the subject. 1 Nor do we again 
hear of it for several years. This fact, apparently surprising in view 
of Washington’s unflagging interest, is explained by a transaction of 
great national importance. 

The permanent seat of the National Government was established on, 
the Potomac by an act of Congress approved dune 28, 1790, and the 
names Columbia, and Washington were* given, by the commissioners 
created by the act, to tno Federal discriet and the Federal city, Sep- 
tember 7, 1791. The establishment of the capital strengthened Wash- 
ington’s conviction as to the proper seat of a national university. 
But the Federal district was a forest; ten years was the time allotted 
to prepare the Federal city for the reception of the Government; and 
those who have read the contemporary accounts of the condition of 
Washington in the year 1800 will not be surprised that even Washing- 
ton’s ardor was for the time restrained Rlodget reports a conversa- 
tion with the President, in whn-h he “ stated liis opinion that till there 
were 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants in the city of Washington, and until 
Congress were comfortably accommodated, it might be premature to 
commence, a seminary. * * * He did not wi h to see the work 

commence until the city wes prepared for it.” 

A longer, though less important, series of transactions must now be 
related. Washington was always deeply interested in economical and 
industrial subjects. Bis views in regard to public improvements, and 
particularly in regard to uniting the seaboard with what were then 
called “the western waters,” by means of transportation lines, are well 
known. In 1785 the legislature of Virginia voted him, as a testimonial 
for his public services, 50 shares of the stock in the Potomac Company 
and 100 shares in the James River Company, in both of which enter- 
prises lie had taken great interest. In obedience to the resolution that 
he had made in 1775 not to accept compensation or reward for public 
service, he declined to accept the gift; or, rather, he retained it with a 
view of devoting it to some object of a public nature which should meet 
the enlightened- and patriotic views of the body .that had voted the 
bounty. How much embarrassed lie was by the gift is shown by his 
numerous letters in relation to the subject.* Hor was he able readily 
to make up his mind in regard to its destination. He wrote Mr. Jeffer- 
son as follows, September 20, 1785: 

I never for a moment entertained an idea of accepting it. The difficulty with 
which my mind labored was how to refuse without giving offense. Ultimately I 
have it in contemplation to apply the profits arising from the toils to some public 
use. In this, if I knew how, I would meet the wishes of the assembly; hut, if I am 
not able to come at these, my own inclination leads mo to apply them to the estab- 
lishment of two charity schools, one on each river, for the education and support of 

’It will be remembered that In the early history of the Government the two houses were accustomed 
to make formal replies to the President's annual address. 

*See Sparks, The Writings of_ George Washington, IX, 83,106,116,133,142; XI, 8, 10, 22, 172. 
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poor children* especially the descendants of those who have fallen in defense of 
their country. 1 

How early Washington settled this question in his own mind we can 
not tell. He wrote to Edmund Randolph, December 15, 1794, inclosing 
an extract from his will, which I)r. Sparks 2 supposes to have been the 
same in substance as the x>rovisions relating to the same subject found 
in the will that Washington executed July 9, 1799, quoted hereafter. 
He asks Randolph in conjunction with Mr. Madison to mature a plan 
for disposing of the stock. But whether Dr. Sparks’s inference on this 
point is correct or not, it is certain that, about this time, the shares in 
the improvement companies, or rather the shares in one of them, in 
Washington’s mind, became a part of the endowment of a national 
university. January 28, 1795, he addressed this letter to the commis- 
sioners of the Federal district. 

A plan for the establishment of a university in the Federal city lias frequently 
been tin* subject of conversation ; but in what manner it is proposed to commence 
this important institution, on how extensive a scale, the means by which it is to be 
effected, bow it is to be supported, or wliat progress is made in it, are matters alto- 
gether unknown to me. It lias always been a source of serious rejection and sincere 
regret with mo that the youth of the l United States should be sent to foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of education. Although there are doubtless many, under these 
circumstances, who escape the danger of contracting principles unfavorable to 
republican government, yet wo ought to deprecate the hazard at tending ardent and 
susceptible minds, from being too strongly and too early prepossessed in favor of 
other political systems before they are capable of appreciating their own. 

For this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan adopted by which the arts, 
sciences, and belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest extent, thereby embracing 
all the advantages of European tuition, with the means of acquiring the liberal 
knowledge which is necessary to qualify our citizens for the exigencies of public as 
w r ell as private life; and (which with me is a consideration of great magnitude) by 
assembling the youth from the different parts of this rising Republic, contributing 
from their intercourse and interchange of information to the removal of prejudices 
which- might perhaps sometimes arise from local circumstances. 

The Federal city, from its centrality and the advantages which in other respects 
it must have over any other place in the United States, ought to be preferred as a 
proper site for such a university. And if a plan can be adopted upon a scale as exten- 
sive as I have described, and the execution of it should commence under favorable 
auspices in a reasonable time, with a fair prospect of success, 1 will grant in perpe- 
tuity 50 shares in the navigation of the Potomac River towards the endowment of it. 

What annuity will arise from these 50 shares w hen the navigation is in full opera- 
tion can at this time bo only conjectured; and those who are acquainted with it 
can form as good a judgment as myself. 

As the design of this university has assumed no form with which I am acquainted, 
and as I am equally ignorant who the persons are who have taken or arc disposed to 
take the maturing of the plan upon themselves, I have been at a loss to whom I 
should make this communication of my intentions. If tho commissioners of the 
Federal city have*any particular agency in bringing the matter forward, then the 
information which I now give to them is in its proper course. If, on the other 
hand, they have no more to do in it than others wlio may be desirous of seeing so 
important a measure carried into effect, they will be so good as to excuse my using 
them as the medium for disclosing these my intentions; because it appears necessary 

1 Sparks, IX, 133. * Sparks, XI, 
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that tlic funds for the establishment and support of the institution sboujd haknowii 
to tlm promoters of it, and I see ao mode more eligible for announcing my purpose* 
For these reasons I give you the trouble of this address and the assurance of being, 1 
etc. 

« 

The next step soon followed. March 10 Washington wrote to Gov- 
ernor Brooke, of Virginia, in regard to the disposition to be made ©f 
the shares . 

' > 

It is with indescribable regret tha + I have seen the youth of the United States 
migrating to foreign countries in order to acquire the higher branches of erudition 
and to obtain a knowledge of the Fcicnoer. Although it would be injustice to map,* 
to pronounce the certainty of their imbibing maxims not congenial with republican- 
ism, it must, nevertheless, bo admitted thai a serious danger is encountered by send- 
ing abroad among other political systems those who have not well learned the value 
of tln ir own. 

The time is therefore como when a plan of universal education ought to be adopted 
in the United Slates. Not only do the exigencies of public and private life demand 
it, but if it should ever be apprehended that prejudice would he entertained in one 
part of the Union against another, an oflieaoimis iviuedy will be to assemble the 
youth of every part under such cii cum stall cos us will, by freedom of intercourse and 
collision of sentiment, give to their minds the direction of truth, philanthropy, and 
mutual coneili ui ion . 

It has been represented that a uni \ ersity corresponding with these ideas is con- 
templated to he built in the Federal city, and that it win receive considerable 
endowments. This position is so eligible from its centrality, so convenient to Virginia, 
by whose legislature the shares were granted, and in which part of the Federal dis- 
trict stands, and combines so many other conveniences that I have determined to 
vest the Potomac slimes in th.it university. 

Presuming it 1o be more agieeabJe to the general assembly of Virginia that the 
shares iu the James Fiver Company should he reserved for a similar object in some 
part of that. Hrate, 1 intend to allot them for a seminary to bo erected at such place 
as they shall deem most proper. I am disposed to believe that a seminary of learn- 
ing upon an enlarged plan, but yet not coming up to the full idea of a university, is 
an institution to lie preferred for the position which is to be chosen. The students 
who wish to pursue the whole range of science may pass with advantage from the 
seminary to the university, ancl the former by a due relation may be rendered 
cooperative with the latter. 

1 can not, however, dissemble my opinion that if all the shares were conferred on 
a university it would become far more important than when they are divided; and 
1 have been constrained from concentering them in the same place merely by my 
anxiety to reconcile a particular attention to Virginia with a great good, in which 
she will abundantly share in common with tho rest of the United States. 

I must beg the favor of your excellency to lay this letter before that honorable 
body at their next session, in order that 1 may appropriate the James Fiver shares 
to the place which they may prefer.- 

The Virginia legislature, responding to the President’s views, Decem- 
ber 1, 1795, declared it highly disadvantageous for American youth to 
go to foreign countries to complete tlieir education. 1 1 not only ratified 
the use to which he proposed to devote the stock, but also resolved 
that “the plan contemplated of erecting a university in the Federal 
city, whe re the youth of the several States may be assembled and their 

* Sparks, XI, 23 . 


* Sparks, XI, 14 . 
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course of education finished, deserves the countenance and support of 
each State.” These are the two principal resolutions in full: 

Resolved,' therefore, That the appropriation by the said George Washington of the 
aforesaid shares in the Potomac Company to the university intended to be erected 
in the Federal city is made in a manner most worthy of public regard and of the 
approbation of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, also That he be requested to appropriate the aforesaid shares in the 
James Hiver Company to a seminary at snch place in the upper country as he may 
deem most convenient to a majority of the inhabitants thereof. 1 

These resolutions settled the question. September 15, 1796, Wash- 
ington wrote to Governor Brooke that after careful inquiries to ascer- 
tain the place in the upper country most convenient to a majority of its 
inhabitants, he has destined the -Tames River shares to the use of Lib- 
erty Hall Academy, in Rockbridge County. 2 We accordingly find this 
item in his will: 

The 100 shares which I hold in the James River Company I have given, and now 
confirm in perpetuity, to and for the use and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the 
county of Rockbridge, in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 3 

Before the disposition of the shares in the improvement companies 
was finally closed, Washington was called upon to consider the boldest 
scheme recorded in our educational history. The faculty of the College 
of Geneva, Switzerland, were ill at ease under the political conditions 
then existing in that country growing out of the French. Revolution, 
and one or more of its members originated the brilliant proposal of 
migrating in a body to the United States, provided suitable encourage- 
ment were offered. Iu a word, it was a proposition to transplant to 
America one of the most famous of European seats of learning. In 
view of the facts already stated, it was natural that the scheme should 
belaid before Washington. It reached him by two different channels. 

John Adams, while on foreign duty, had becoiue acquainted with M. 
D’lvernois, one of the professors of the college, and he was very appro- 
priately made a medium for transmitting the Genevan idea. Adams 
submitted the papers to Washington, and Washington replied under 
date of November 27, 1794, neither accepting nor declining the proposi- 
tion. 4 

Thomas Jefferson, while minister at Paris, had also made M. D’lver- 
nois’s acquaintance. lie was known to be deeply interested in science 
and iu the College of Geueva, and was also in close sympathy with 
French ideas and the French spirit. Very naturally, the Genevan 
professor sounded him also on the subject. More definitely, he pro- 

’Sparks, XI, 25, note. 

Sparks, XI, 172. 

*Augusta Academy was founded by the Hanover Presbytery, at Mount Pleasant, about the year 
1772. After a few years, it was located at. Lexington aud its name changed to Liberty Hall Academy. 
Later its name was changed to Washington College, and still later to Washington aud Loo Univer 
sity. The legislature has watched carefully over Washington’s donation, and it now yields 6 per cent 
on $50,000. See a sketch of the institution in H. B. Adams’s “ Thomas Jefferson and the University of 
Virginia,” Chapter XXII, by Professors White and Harris. 

4 Sparks, XI, 1. * 
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posed the transplantation of the college to Virginia and Jefferson’s 
own county. November 22, 1794, Jefferson laid the scheme .before Wil- 
son Nicholas, a member of the Virginia assembly, requesting him to con- 
sult privately such members of the assembly as he thought proper, and 
then to follow his own judgment in the premises. Jefferson spoke of the 
expense and of the difficulty of communicating instruction to American 
youth in French and Latin, but added that owing to his long absence 
from tbe State he was not a competent judge of the force of these 
objections. 1 In due time Nicholas informed him that a canvass had 
been made, and that the scheme was pronounced impracticable. Mr. 
Jefferson accordingly explained the situation to M. D’lveruois in a let- 
ter dated February G, 1795. 2 

Apparently, this should have been the end of this extravagant proj- 
ect. But Jefferson now bethought him of the fund that Washington 
held in trust for an educational purpose; and February 23 be wrote the 
President an extremely interesting letter >u relation to the subject, 
sketching the members of the Genevan faculty, one by one, and discuss- 
ing the question of removal, especially in its economical aspect. He 
thinks that if Washington will devote the shares to the carrying out of 
the scheme, it will give it “ in the outset such an lat, and such solid 
advantages, as would insure a very general concourse to it of the youths 
from all our States, and probably from the other parts of America 
which are free to adopt it.” 3 It is perfectly clear that Mr. Jefferson 
did not tlynk the scheme impracticable. Still, lie did not indorse the 
proposition in the terms that D'lvernois had made it. He wrote: 

The composition of the academy can not bo settled there. It must be adapted to 
our circumstances, and can therefore only be lixed between them and persons here 
acquainted with those circumstances, and conferring for the purpose after their 
arrival here. Foi a country so marked by agriculture as ours, I should think no 
professorship so important as one not mentioned by them, a professor of agriculture, 
who, before students should leave college, should carry them through a course of 
lectures on the principles and practice of agriculture ; and that this professor should 
come from no country but England. Indeed, 1 should mark Young as the man to be 
obtained. These, however, are modifications to be left till tlieir arrival here. 

The reply that he received, dated March 15, left him in no doubt 
as to Washington’s view of its practicability. After recounting tbe 
advantages that would accrue to the national university from locating 
it in the Federal city, and stating that he has already decided to devote 
the James Fiver shares to some Virginia seminary, Washington con- 
tinues thus : 

Hence you will perceive that I have in a degree anticipated your proposition. I 
was restrained from going the whole length of the suggestion by the following con- 
siderations: First, 1 did not know to what extent or when any pl&n would be so 
matured for the establishment of a university as would enable any assurances to he 
given to the application of M. D Ivernois. Secondly, the propriety of transplant- 
ing the professors in a body might ho questioned for several reasons; among others, 

l Tho Writings of Thomas Jefferson ; IV, 109. *lbid., IV, 113. 


■Sparks, XI, 475. 
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because they might not all he good characters, nor all sufficiently acquainted with 
our language. And again, having been at variance with the leveling parties of 
their own country, the measure might bo considered as an aristocratical movement 
by more than those who, without any just cause that I ran discover, are continually 
sounding the hell of aristocracy. And, thirdly, because it might preclude some of 
the first professors in other countries from a participation, among whom some of the 
most celebrated characters in Scotland, in this line, might he obtained, 1 

But on one point Washington expressed himself more fully to Adams 
than he did to Jefferson, 

My opinion with respect tocmigration is that, except of useful mechanics and some 
particular descriptions of men or professions, there is no need of encouragement; 
while the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body (1 mean the settling of 
them in a body) may he much questioned; for by so doing they retain the language, 
habits, and jn’inciples, good or had, which they bring with them. Whereas, by an 
intermixture with our people they or their descendants get assimilated to out* cus- 
toms, measures/ and laws; in a word, soon become one people. - 

Our story now descends from the lofty heights to which M. D’lver- 
nois mul Mr. Jefferson have raised it, to its former prosaic level. 

As the year 1790 wore on, Washington was revolving in his mind his 
Farewell Address, As is well known, he consulted Alexander Hamilton 
as to the, substance and the style of this address. Writing September 
1, he- expressed libs regret at the omission from a rough draft that he 
had previously transmitted to Hamilton of a subject in which he was 
deeply interested. 

I mean education generally, as one of the surest means of enlightening and giving 
just ways of thinking to our citizens, hut particularlythe establishin#nt of a uni- 
versity, where the youth from all parts of the United States might receive the 
polish of erudition in the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres; and where those who 
were disposed to run a political course might not only be instructed in the theory 
and principles, but (this seminary being at the seat of the General Government) 
where the Legislature, would he in session half the year, ami the interests and poli- 
tics of the nation of course would be discussed, they would lay the surest founda- 
tion for the practical part also. 

Hut that which would render it of the highest importance, in my opinion, is, that 
the j ii venal period of life, when friendships are formed, and habits established, th at 
stick by one, the youth or young men from different parts of the United States 
would be assembled together, and would by degrees discover that there was not that 
cause for those jealousies and prejudices whi/li one part of the Union had imbibed 
against another part — of course, sentiments of more liberality in the general policy of 
the country would result from it. Wliat but the mixing of people from different parts 
of the United States during the war rubbed off theso impressions? A century, in 
the ordinary intercourse, would not have accomplished what the seven years 1 asso- 
ciation in arms did; but that ceasing, prejudices are beginning to revive again, and 
never will be eradicated so effectually by any other means as the intimate inter- 
course of characters in early life, who, in all probability, will he at the head of the 
counsels of this country in a more advanced stage of it. 

To show that this is no new idea of mine, I may appeal to my early communica- 
tions to Congress; and to prove how seriously I have reflected on it since, and how 
•well disposed I have been, and still am, to contribute my aid toward carrying the 
measure into effect, I inclose you an extract of a letter from me to the governor of 
Virginia on this subject, and a e*>py of the resolves of the legislature of that State 
in consequence thereof. 


Sparks, XI, 21. 


*Ibid., XI. p. 2. 
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* l have not the smallest doubt that this donation (when tlio navigation is in com- 
plete operation, which it certainly will be in less .than two years) will amount ip 
1,200 or 1,500 pounds sterling a year, and become a rapidly increasing fund. The 
proprietors of the Federal City have talked of doing something handsome toward it 
likewise; and if Congress would appropriate some of the western lands to the same 
uses, funds sufficient, and of the most permanent and increasing sort, might be so 
established as to invite the ablest pro fessors in Europe to conduct it. 1 

Hamilton advised that it V'oulJ be better to bring the university 
forward in the annual speech at the opening of tlie approaching ses- 
sion of Congress. In this view Washington acquiesced, though with 
some reluctance. lie wiote the 0th of September: 

If you think that the idea of a university had better be reserved for the speech at 
tlio opening of the session, I am content to defer the eommr mention of it until that 
period; but, even in that ease, 1 would pray you, us soon as convenient, to make a 
draft for the occasion, predicated on the ideas with which you have been furnished; 
looking, at tlie same time, into what was said on this head in my second speech to the 
First Congress, merely with a view to see what was said on the subject at that time; 
and this, you will perceive, was not so much to the point as I want to express now, 
though it may, if proper, be glanced at, to show that the subject had caught- my 
attention early. 

But, to ho candid, 1 much question whether a rccouii mndation of this measure to 
the Legislature w ill have a better effect now than formerly. It may show, indeed, 
my sense of its importance, and that is a sufficient induconn , with me to bring the 
matter before the public in some shape or another at the closing scenes of my politi- 
cal exit. My object for proposing to insert it where I did (if not improper) was to 
set the people ruminating on the importance of the measure, as the most likely 
means of bunging it to pass.- ^ 

The Farewell Address, accordingly, makes no mention of the univer- 
sity, hut contains the golden sentences so often quoted: 

Promote as an object of primary importance institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

One of Washington’s favorite ideas was the establishment of a mili- 
tary school, lie remembered vividly the almost total lack of educated 
American officers in the Revolutionary army, especially of engineers, 
and also the sore embarrassments growing out of the influx of foreign 
officers. In 1793 he had recommended to Congress as a “national 
feature of the military system to be created the provision of an oppor- 
tunity for the study of those branches of the military art which can 
scarcely ever be attained by practice alone;” and he now brought the 
two ideas forward in his last annual speech to Congress, delivered 
December 7, 1790. He devotes two paragraphs to the university. 

The assembly to which I address myself is too enlightened not to bo fully sensible 
how much a flourishing state of the arts and sciences contributes to national pros- 
perity and reputation. True it is that our country, much to its houor, contains many 
seminaries of learning highly respectable and useful ; but the funds upon which they 
rest are too narrow to command the ablest professors, in tlio different departments 
of liberal knowledge, for the institution contemplated, though they would be excel- 
lent auxiliaries. 


- Tlie works of Alexander Hamilton, VI, 147 , 148 . 
•Ibid, VI, pp. 119, 156 
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Amongst the motives to such an institution, the assimilation of the principles, 
opinions, and manners of our countrymen, by the common education of a portion of 
our youth from every quarter, well deserves attention. The more homogeneous our 
citizens can be made in these particulars, the greater will be our prospects of per- 
manent uu ion ; and a primary object of such a national institution should be the 
education of our youth in the science of government. In a republic, what species 
of knowledge can be equally important, and what duty more pressing on its legisla- 
ture, than to patronize a plan for communicating it to those who are to be the future 
guardians of the liberties of the country. 1 

The fears that Washington expressed to Hamilton were fully justified 
by the event. Congress treated the university as it had done before — 
with silence. 

In his will Washington fully relates the history of the shares in the 
navigation companies that he held; he also argues at some length the 
university question, expressing once more his regret that American 
youth should resort to foreign countries in quest of education; and 
then disposes of the Potomac shares in this item : 

I give and bt-quiath, in perpetuity, the 50 shares which 1 hold in the Potomac 
Company (under the aforesaid acts of the legislature of Virginia), toward the 
endowment, of a university, to he established within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that Government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand toward it; and, until such a seminary is estab- 
lished, and the funds arising on these shares shall he required for its support, my 
further will and desire ie, that the profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever divi- 
dends are made, he laid out in purchasing stoc k in the Dank of Columbia, or some 
other bank, at the discretion of my executors, or by the Treasurer of the United 
States fbr the time being, under the direction of Congress; provided that honorablo 
body should patronize the measure; and the dividends proceeding from the purchase 
of such stock are to be vested in more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the 
accomplishment of the object is obtained; of which I have not the smallest doubt 
before many years pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by legisla- 
tive authority, or from any other source.- 

The executing of his will wan Washington’s last act in relation to a 
university. Congress took no steps to make the above provisions 
effectual. Dr. Goode says: “The value of the bequest was at the time 
placed at 5,000 pounds sterling, and it was computed by Blodgetthat, 
had Congress kept faith with Washington, as well as did the legislature 
of Virginia in regard to the endowment of Washington College, his 
donation at compound interest would in twelve years (1815) have grown 
to $50,000 and in twenty-four years (1827) to $100,000, an endowment 
sufficient to establish one of the colleges in the proposed university.” 
The Potomac stock paid but one dividend. Still, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Caual, and later the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, were develop- 
ments of the project. Dr. H. B. Adams suggests that “ the actual fate 
of Washington’s endowment of a national university would be a good 
subject for a Congressional inquiry, when other scientific subjects are 
exhausted.” 3 

1 Sparks, Vol. XII, p. 71. * Sparks, Vol. I, p. 572. ‘William and Mary College, 44. 
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Such is tlie history of Washington's connection with the proposed 
university. It is but a part, however, of his whole relation to the sub- 
ject of higher education. The facts recited suggest some reflections. 

First, it is apparent that the national university idea attracted con- 
siderable attention when our present Government was in process of 
establishment. It seems, in fact, to have been quite commonly assumed 
that such an institution would be established when the fitting time 
came. Some may read between the lines that small, provincial ideas 
prevailed a century ago. Not only Washington’s ideas blit also Jeffer- 
son's may appear strangely inadequate as respects ways and means. 
But we must remember that the whole scale of things has increased 
enormously in one hundred years, and that ide;;s which were then 
large are to-day small. The point at which Washington was most at 
variance with current practice was his strong objection to sending 
American youth abroad to st udy. Very clearly, he did not see that his 
plan for keeping them at home would, in the long run, be the surest 
means of sending them abroad. But here, again, conditions have 
greatly changed. No man could then foresee, what experience has 
thus far proved, that the better and more numerous American univer- 
sities became, the larger the number of students ho would flock to 
those of Europe. Even Jefferson wrote, after studying foreign educa- 
tional institutions, that, besides speaking the modern languages, every 
article of general education desirable for an American youth to have 
could be as well acquired at William and Mary College as in any place 
in Europe. 

IIT. LETTERS OF DR. RUSH. 

Just' how much interest there was at the time in the university prop- 
osition it would be hard to say. Dr. Goode prints as an appendix to 
his monograph an able letter that appeared in The Pennsylvania 
Gazette of November 25), 1/88, in which the writer, who is thought to 
have been Dr. Benjamin Kush, not only elaborates a “ Plan of a Fed- 
eral university,’’ which is his title, but argues that the new Constitu- 
tion can succeed only through an education adapted to the new and 
peculiar condition of the country, and insists that a national establish- 
ment is essential to that end. “To effect that great and necessary 
work,” he says, “ let one of the first acts of the new Congress be to 
establish within the district to be allotted to them a Federal univer- 
sity, into which the youth of the United States shall be received after 
they have finished their studies and taken degrees in the colleges of 
their respective States. In this uuiversity let those branches of liter- 
ature only be taught which are calculated to prepare our youth for 
public and civil life.” This earnest paragraph may be quoted entire: 

Let it not be said that this is not the time for such a literary and political estab- 
lishment. Let ns first restore public credit by funding or paying our debts; let 11s 
regulate our militia, let ns build a navy, and let us protect and extend our com- 
merce. After that we shall have leisure and money to establish a university for the 
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purposes that have been mentioned. This is false reasoning. We shall never restore 
public credit, regulate our militia, build a navy, or revive our commerce until we 
'remove the ignoraueo and prejudices and change the habits of our citizens ; and this 
can never bo done until we inspire them with Federal principles, which can only he 
effected by our young men meeting and spending two or three years together in a 
national university, and afterwards disseminating tlicir knowledge and principles 
through every county, town, and village in the United States. Until this is done, 
Senators and Representatives of the United States, you will undertake to make 
hrick without straw. Your supposed union in Congress will bo a rope of sand. The 
inhabitants of Massachusetts began the business of government by establishing the 
University of Cambridge, and the wisest kings of Europe have always found tlicir 
literary institutions the surest means of establishing their power as well as promot- 
ing the prosperity of their people. 

However, tliis was not the first time that Dr. Rush had spoken upon 
the subject. Dr. Goode reprints from Niles’s Principles and Acts of 
the Revolution in America an “Address to the people of the United 
States” that Rush had published in 1787. This address begins: “There 
is nothing more common than to confound the terms of the American 
Revolution with those of the late American war. The American war is 
over, but this is far from being the case with the. American Revolution.” 
Here, too, he pleads for the dissemination of knowledge throughout 
every part of the United States; for “this purpose,” he says, “let Con- 
gress, instead of laying out half a million of dollars in building a Fed- 
eral town, appropriate only a fourth of that sum in founding a Federal 
university.” His closing words are, “The Revolution is not over.” 

IV. THE FIRST PRESIDENT ADAMS. 

The first President Adams was in thorough sympathy with all rea- 
sonable efforts to advance learning and science. Ilis writings abound 
in interesting passages relating to the subject of education. Nor was 
he restrained from urging a national university by any constitutional 
theories. Still, the only utterance on the subject that I have found 
in his various addresses to Congress is contained in his inaugural 
address. This is a strong avowal of “ a love of science and letters, 
and a wish to patronize every rational effort to encourage schools, col- 
leges, universities, academies, and every institution fpr propagating 
knowledge, virtue, and religion among all classes of the people, not 
only for their benign influence on the happiness of life in all its stages 
and classes, and of society in all its forms, but as the only means of 
preserving our Constitution from its natural enemies, the si>irit of 
sophistry, the spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, the profligacy of 
corruption, and the pestilence of foreign influence, which is the angel 
of destruction to elective governments.” Adams’s administration was 
a troubled one, and he may have been restrained by a conviction that 
no mere recommendation of liis on such a matter would avail. He 
was familiar, too, with the ill success that had attended Washington’s 
' efforts, although they were, enforced by a proffered endowment* Be- 
sides, his addresses to Congress were brief and his re wnmendations 
few in number. 
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If any President could have identified his name with a real national 
university, undoubtedly it was Thomas Jefferson. He was borne into 
the Presidential chair by a powerful and enthusiastic party, well 
accustomed to follow his leadership. The Federal city was now estab- 
lished, and the national revenues met eased beyond the wants of the! 
Government. Since 1787 the expectation .had been rnoro or less gen- 
eral that a university wo Jd be established when the propitious time 
should arrive, and for several years at the beginning of the century 
this cxj»ectation was materially strengthened. In many respects Mr. 
Jefferson was the very man to take up and press the plan that Wash- 
ington had laid down only with his life. He was one of the most liberal- 
minded Americans of the day. Ills interest in science was so great 
that he protected time and again his strong preference for study and 
investigation to the strifes of politics. He held advanced views on 
higher education. Years before, in company with Chancellor Wythe, he 
had matured and brought forward an elaborate plan for the establish- 
ment of a system of public schools m Virginia. Jle had carefully studied 
the subject of education abroad. He had warmly espoused the Geneva 
removal scheme. And he was yet to found the University of Virginia. 
This he oonsideied one of his three chief titles to remembrance, the 
other two being the authorship of the Declaration of Independence and 
the establishment of religious liberty in Virginia. It verily seemed to 
many that now, since science and philosophy had ascended to the Chief 
Magistrate’s chair, the propitious lime to found the national university 
had come. All such expectations were cruelly disappointed. Mr. Jef- 
ferson mentioned the subject but once in his various communications to 
Congress. In his sixth annual message, delivered September 2, 180(5, 
discussing the state of the public finances, he said there would be ‘‘ere 
long an accumulation of moneys in the Treasury beyond the installments 
of public debt which we arc permitted by contract to pay,” and asked 
what should be done with the surplus. He thought the public would 
not eonsout to a large reduction of revenue, but rather insist upon its 
“continuance and application to the great purposes of public education, 
roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of public improvement as 
it may bo thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of 
Federal powers.” He thus continues: 

Education is liere placed among the articles of public care, not that it would he 
proposed to take its ordinary branches out of the hands of private enterprise, which 
manages so much better all the concerns to which it is equal; but a public institu- 
tion can aloue supply those sciences which, though rarely called for, aro yet necessary 
to complete the circle, all the parts of which contribute to the improvement of the 
country, and some of them to its preservation. The subject is now proposed for the 
consideration of Congress, because, if approved, by the time the State legislatures 
shall have deliberated on this extension of the Federal trusts, and the laws shall be 
passed and other arrangements made for their execulion, the necessary funds will be 
on hand and without employment.. I suppose an amendment to the Constitution, by 
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consent of the States, necessary, because tho objects now recommended are not 
among those enumerated in the Constitution, and to which it permits public moneys 
to he applied. 

The present consideration of a national establishment for education, particularly, 
is rendered proper by this circumstance also, that if Congress, approving the pro- 
position, shall yet think it more eligible to found it on a donation of lands, they 
have it now in tbeir power to endow it with those which will be among the earliest 
to produce the necessary income. This foundation would have the advantage of 
being independent of war, which may suspend other improvements by requiring for 
its own purposes tbe resources destined for them. 

This feeble outcome will not surprise auyone who is acquainted with 
tbe facts of the case. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Jefferson 
was at anytime interested in a national university in the sense that 
Washington or Madison was interested in it. His sincere devotion to 
education is unquestioned; but lie wished to gain his ends rather 
through State than United States agencies. In fact, his idea in urging 
the Genevan scheme was Virginian rather than national, as his letter 
to Washington shows. Withal, his constitutional theories stood in his 
way. His mere mention that a constitutional amendment would he 
necessary before any portion of the surplus revenue could he devoted 
to a university w-as quite enough to put an cud for the time to the 
undertaking. 1 

VI. JOEL BARLOW’S PLANS. 

In 1800 Joel Barlow, poet, politician, and speculator, but then min- 
ister in Baris, wrote Senator Baldwin, of Georgia, urging a national 
scientific, institution, of which he proposed that he should he made the 
head. He wrote to M r. Jefferson urging the same proposition. In 1805 
Barlow returned home, and almost immediately issued his “Prospectus 
of a national institution to he established in the United States.” This 
prospectus begins with the declaration: “The project for erecting a 
university at the seat of the Federal Government is brought forward 
at the happy moment and on liberal principles.” Jt is a review of the 
state of learning and science in Europe, with accounts of tlie educa- 
tional and scientific institutions supported by various governments, and 
especially by that of France. Then follows Barlow’s own plan of an 
institution for the United States, drawn upon the most liberal scale. 
The ] taper closes with a stroug appeal to Congress and to “ opulent citi- 
zens” to make a liberal endowment for so great an object. Too much 
time has already been lost. The National Intelligencer, the Adminis- 

J Mr. Jefferson seems to have thought that the proposition to amend the Constitution in favor of the 
university would meet with an immediate response. In a letter to Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, relative to the message of 1806, he wrote: “The university.— This proposition will pass 
all the States in the winter of 1807-8, and Congress will not meet, and consequently can not act on 
it, till the winter of 1808-0, Tho Florida debt will therefore be paid off before the university can call 
for anything.” Gallatin replied two days later that the proposition would certainly be unpopular, 
while public works would be popular. “I think, indeed,” ho said, “that tho only chance of the 
Adoption arises from the ease with which fundH in the public lands may be granted,” Adams: The 
Writings of Albert Gallatin, I, 313-'jl9. It is needless to say which one of the two men had read 
public sentiment more oorrootly. 
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tration orgair, commented favorably upon Barlow’s scheme. The pros* 
pectus was circulated throughout the country, meeting with much favor.' 
Barlow drew up a bill for the incorporation of the institution which, 
introduced into the Senate, .passed to a second reading, was referred to 
a committee, and never heard of again. 1 

VIT. PRESIIpNT MADISON. 

On becoming President, Mr. Madison did not forget the interest lie 
had taken in the university twenty years before. On this subject, at 
least, he did not share Mr. Jefferson’s constitutional views. He had no 
trouble in finding constitutional authority for a national university in 
the Federal district. Three times he brought the proposition forward. 

In his second annual message ho said: 

While it is universally admitted that a well- instructed people alone can he perma- 
nently a free people, and while it is evident- that the means of diffusing and improv- 
ing useful knowledge form so small a proportion of the expenditures for national 
purposes, 1 can not presume it to be unreasonable to invite your attention to the 
advantages of superadd : ng to the means of education provided by the several 
States a seminary* of learning instituted by the National Legislature, within the 
limits of their exclusive jurisdiction, the expense of which might bo defrayed or 
reimbursed out of the vacant grounds which have accrued t 0 the nation within 
those limits. 

.Such an institution, though local in its legal character, would be universal in its 
beneficial effects. 11 y enlightening the opinions, l»y expanding the patriotism, and 
by assimilating the principles, the sentiments, and the manners, of those who might 
resort to this temple of science, to he redistributed in duo time through every part 
of the community, sources of jealousy and prejudice would be diminished, the 
features of national character would be multi}d ied, and greater extent given to 
social harmony. But above all, a well constituted seminary, in the center of the 
nation, is recommended by the consideration that the additional instruction emanat- 
ing from it would contribute not less to strengthen the foundations than to adorn 
the structure of our free and happy system of government. 

The war with England over, President Madison in 1817 returned to 
the subject. Jle said in his seventh annual message: 

The present is a favorable season, also, for bringing again into view the establish- 
ment of a national seminary of learning within the District of Columbia, and with 
means drawn from the property therein, subject to the authority of the General 
Government. Such an institution claims the patronage of Congress as a monument 
of their solicitude for the advancement of knowledge without which the blessings 
of liberty can not be fully enjoyed or long jm* served ; as a model instructive in the 
formation of other seminaries; as a nursery of enlightened preceptors; as a ceutral 
resort of youth and genius from every part of their country, diffusing on their 
return examples of those national feelings, those liberal sentiments, and, those con- 
genial manners, which contribute cement to our union and strength to the political 
fabric of which that is the foundation. 

And again in his last annual message he said: 

The importance which I have attached to the establishment of a university within' 
this District, on a scale and for objects wortliy of the American Nation, induces me 
to renew my recommendation of it to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

l l am indebted to Dr. Goode’s monograph for the above facts in relation to Barlow's scheme. He 
prints the prospectus in full. See also Todd's Life of Joel Barlow. 
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And I particularly invito again tlicir attention to tlio expediency of exercising their 
existing powers, au<l, where necessary, of resorting to the prescribed mode of enlarg- 
ing them, in order to effectuate a comprehensive system of roads and canals, such 
as will have the effect of drawing more closely together every part of our country 
by promoting intercourse and improvements, and by increasing tbo share of every 
part in the common stock of national prosperity. 

YITT. PRESIDENT MONROE. 

Mr. Monroe shared the constitutional scruples of Mr. Jefferson. In 
his first message he recommended such amendment of the Constitution 
as would admit of internal improvements being made by Congress. 
He flattered himself that “ tlic benign spirit of conciliation and har- 
mony” prevailing throughout the Union promised to such a recom- 
mendation the most, prompt and favorable result, lie added: 

I think proper to suggest, also, in case this measure is adopted, that it be recom- 
mended to tlio States to include in the amendment sought a light in Congress to 
institute, likew’ ie, seminaries of learning, for the all- important purpose of diffusing 
knowledge among our follow-citizens throughout the United States. 

IX. THE SECOND PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


The second President Adams, in breadth of intellectual attainments 
and sympathies, was inferior to no man who has filled the Presidential 
office. He had acted for many years with the Virginia school of poli- 
tics, hut lie did tint regard their constitutional subtleties. He was, in 
fact, a broad constructionist, holding large views on all subjects of a 
national character. As Secretary of State he had made a celebrated 
report on weights and measures, which is still considered one of the 
most valuable documents on that subject ever written. As the recom- 
mendations of that report had not been enaefed into law, he naturally 
took occasion, in his first annual message, to draw the attention of 
Congress to the subject again, connecting it with the profound, labori- 
ous, and expensive researches into the figure of the earth and the com- 
parative length of the pendulum vibrating seconds in various latitudes 
■from tlio equator to the poles which had been made in Europe. He 
thought it would he honorable to the country to share in these investi- 
gations, and as a means of making this possible he went on to say: 

Connected with the establishment of a university, or separate from it, might he 
undertaken the orectiou of an astronomical observatory, with provision for tho sup- 
port of an astronomer, to be in constant attendance of observation upon tho phe- 
nomena of tho heavens, and for tho periodical publication of his observations. It is 
with no feeling of pride, as an American, that the remark may he inado that on the 
comparatively small territorial surface of Europe there are existing upward of 130 
of these liglit-houses. of tho skies, while throughout the wholo American hemi- 
sphere there is not one. If we reflect a moment upon the discoveries which in the 
lost four centuries have been made in tho physical constitution of tho universe, by 
the means of these buildings and of observers stationed in them, shall we doubt of 
their usefulness to every nation? And while scarcely a year passes over our heads 
without bringing some new astronomical discovery to light, which we must fain 
roceive at secondhand from Europe, are we not cutting ourselves ejf from the means 
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of returning liglit for light, while we have neither obaervatory-iior observer upon 
our half of the globe, and the earth revolves in perpetual darkness to our nnsearch- 
ing eyes? 

He referred in fitting terms to the interest that his first predecessor 
had taken in institutions and seminaries of learning, saying that if he 
could now survey the eity which had been honored with his name, he 
would see the spot of earth which he had destined and bequeathed to 
the use and benefit of his country as the site for a university still ba,jre 
and barren. 

If possible, John Quine* Adams’* recommendations had less weight 
with Congress than his father’s had had, and thi,3 one was perhaps the 
least fortunate of all. It was received with shouts of derisive merri- 
ment that show, not merely the furious partisan rancor of 1825, but 
also the low state of science in tbe United State?. With March 4, 
1821), American politics took a new departure, and the national uni- 
versity passed out of sight. The first si x Presidents had recommended 
such an institution more or less warmly, and it is painful to think that, 
whatever its merits, it should have expired amid the inextinguishable 
laughter with which the recommendation of a u light-house in the skies” 
was greeted. 

The main purpose of the compiler of these documents is to exhibit 
tbe view s of' the early Presidents concerning a national university, and 
not to give a full history of the subject. Those who wish to pursue 
the subject more fully are referred to the bibliography following tbe 
documents. Dr. F. W. Black mar, in his Federal and State Aid to 
Higher Education, tells us that in 1790 a memorial was before Congress 
praying for the foundation of a university; that again in 1811 the sub- 
ject rvas considered by a Congressional committee, which reported that 
it would be unconstitutional for Congress to found, endow, and control 
such a seminary; and that another Congressional committee considered 
the subject in 1810, but with no practical results. (His references are 
Ex. Doc. Fourth Congress, second session; Ex. Doc. Eleventh Con- 
gress, third session; Ex. Doc. Fourteenth Congress, second session.) 
ne also remarks, as others have done, that Congress has founded and 
supported the National Museum, the Library of Congress, the National 
Observatory, and the Bureau of Education, which in some sense take 
the place of a university. In fact, the old National Observatory 
stood on “ University Square,” which Washington had chosen as the 
site of the university. Dr. Blackmar also draws attention to the fact 
that although the university question was considered practically settled 
after 1810, it was reopened for diseussiou w r hen Congress came to dis- 
pose of the Smithson bequest, and again in 1873 following the Paris 
Exposition. At this time a bill was before tbe House of liepresenta- 
tives providing for a university at Washington, endowed by Congress 
to the amount of $20,000,000, yielding 5 per cent interest, the income 
to be used for buildings, furnishings, and for the general support of 
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the institution. (House Report* No. 89, Forty-second Congress, third 
session, 90.) 

Mention may be made of the bill introduced into the United States 
Senate by Hon. George F. Edmunds, May 14, 1S90, entitled “A bill to 
establish the university of the United States.” This bill was read 
twice and referred to a select committee of nine. Also of a bill 
entitled “A bill to establish a national university,” introduced into the 
Senate by Hon. Rediield Proctor, February 4, 1893, read twice and 
referred to a special committee. 

Additional references are the following: C. K. Adams: Washington 
and the Higher Education, 1888. Henry Adams: The Writings of 
Albert Gallatin, 1879; The Lifeot Albert Gallatin, 1879. II. 13. Adams: 
Washington’s Plan for a National University, dolma Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies, III, 93; Thomas defter son and the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1888; The College of William and Mary, 1887. C. W. Eliot: 
A National University, Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, 7873. d. C. Henderson: Thomas Jefferson and Public 
Education, 1890, J. W. Hoyt: Preliminary Report on an American 
University, Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 
1870; An American University, Second Report of the National Com- 
mittee, Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1871; 
Report on Education, United States Commission, Pans Exposition, 
VI, 1873; A National University, Review of a Paper Read at Elmira, 
N. Y., by Charles W. Eliot, Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, 1874; Memorial in regard to a National University, Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1892 (this memorial is a magazine 
of quotations and arguments in relation to its subject). A. I). White: 
National and State Governments and Advanced Education, American 
dournal of Social Science, 1874; A National University, The Forum, 
1889. See also Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, indexes of the 
leading reviews and magazines, under “ University,” and the list of 
authorities in Knight, Land Grants for Education, 173-175. 

X. PROVISIONS CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE STATE CON- 
STITUTIONS. 

1. First period, 1776-1802. — II. Second period, 1802-1838. — III. Thirdperiod, 1835-1861. — 

IT. Fourth period, 1801-1893. 

I. FIRST PERIOD. 1776-1802. 

Discussion; Pennsylvania, 1770 ; North Carolina, 1776 ; Georgia, 1777 ; Vermont, 1777 ; 
Massachusetts, 17S0 ; New Hampshire, 1784 ; Vermont, 1787 ; Pennsylvania, 1790; 
Delaware, 1792 ; Tennessee, 17 90 ; Georgia, 1798. 

The provisions of the State constitutions concerning schools and 
education, from 177G to the present time, form an interesting chapter in 
the history both of American jurisprudence and of American education. 
They are the legal foundations of our State school systems. It is pro- 
posed in this section to bring all these provisions toget her in such a 
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maimer as .to illustrate fully the development of this important branfeh 
of our educational history. This object will be best gained by follow- 
ing, in the main, the chronological order in which these provisions were 
enacted. It will be convenient also to present the subject uiider cer- 
tain heads, determined by certain, important facts. 

In May, 1776, the Americau Congress recommended the assemblies, 
and conventions of the States where the existing governments wer4 
not sufficient for the exigencies of their a&urs “ to adopt such govern- 
ment as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the people, best 
conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular 
and America in general.” 1 In pursuance of this recommendation, which 
was plainly necessitated by the lapse of events, all the States but Con- 
necticut and llhode Island, which considered their colonial charters 
amply sufficient for present exigencies, proceeded to frame State con- 
st Rations; some of them very rudimentary and imperfect, but others 
well thought out and elaborated. Several ot' these States, finding their 
first constitutions inadequate to the purposes of government, were com- 
pelled almost immediately either to frame new ones or to make impor- 
tant amendments. Again, before any new educational forces or interests 
began to act or appear, Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee came into 
the Union. These various constitutions are no mean criterion of the 
conditions of popular education in the several States, as well in those 
that did not recognize education at all as in those that made some 
provision for it. Furthermore, the fuller realization of a national con- 
sciousness following the organization of the Government under the 
Constitution of 1787 led to a general quickening of the pulses of 
national life. An historian of the time has said: 

No sooner hail the wav for independence ended, and the Government of the United 
States been placed on a settled basis by the adoption of the Constitution; no sooner 
had the national life begun to How in its new channels, than there was a great 
advance along all the lines of denominational activity and educational enterprise. 
Everything which before had been carried on in scattered, sporadic methods now 
tended to organization. Hoards of foreign and home missions were established; 
Ilible and tract so' ieties were organized; theological seminaries were founded; new 
colleges’ were planted, and the older institutions more liberally endowed; the reli- 
gions press was multiplied ; associations for moral reform were instituted. The first 
half of this century was prolific in all these movements. 4 

In making extracts from the State constitutions, u The Federal and 
State constitutions, colonial charters,” etc., compiled under an order of. 
the United States Senate by Ben: Perley Poore, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1878, has been followed to the date of publica- 
tion. Great pains has been taken to make the compilation as complete 
as possible, but some unimportant provisions have perhaps escaped 
observation. The date on which a constitution or an amendment took 
effect has been given in every case where it could be ascertained from 
documents at band. 

J Journal of Continental Congress, II, 330. * J. O. Murray, Life of I>r. Way land, pp. 1, 2, 

ED 93 83 
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The Constitution of Pennsylvania, September 28, 1776, 

Sec* 44. A school or schools shall ho established in each comity by the legislature, 
for the cob Yemen t instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by 
the public, as may enable them to instruct youth at low prices; and all useful 
learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more universities. 

45. Laws for the encouragement of virtue, and prevention of vice and immorality, 
shall be made and constantly kept in force, and provision shall be made for their 
duo execution; and all religious societies or bodies of men heretofore united or 
incorporated for the advancement of religion or learning, or for other pious and 
charitable purposes, shall bo encouraged and protected in the enjoyment of the priv- 
ileges, immunities, and estates which they were accustomed to enjoy, or could of 
right have enjoyed, under the laws and former constitution of this State. 

The Constitution of North Carolina, December 18, 1776, 

[This was continued in the constitution of 1S35,] 

41. That a«Acliool or schools shall bo established by the legislature, for the con- 
venient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, 
as may enable them to instruct at low prices; and all useful learning shall be duly 
encouraged, aud promoted, iu one or more universities. 

Tiie Constitution of Georgia, February 5, 1777. 

Art. 54. Schools shall be erected in each county, and supported at the genera 
expense of the State, as the Legislature shall hereafter point out. 

The Constitution of Vermont, July 8, 1777. 

The state of affairs in Vermont from 1770 to 1701 was anomalous. 
At the first of those dates Massachusetts, New Hampshire, aud New 
York each claimed in whole or in part the territory at present compris- 
ing that State. The people asserted their independence of all these 
States, as well as of England, and strove to he admitted to the Union 
as an independent State. Massachusetts assented in 1781, New Hamp- 
shire in 178ii, New York in 171)0, and Vermont became the fourteenth 
State in 1791. In this period two constitutions were framed, each of 
Which was declared by the legislature to be a part of the laws of the 
State, and appears to have been so regarded by the people. The first 
of these constitutions contains the two following propositions. This is 
, the first mention made by a similar document of school lands: 

Sec. XL. A school or schools shall be established in each town, by the legislature, 
for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the mastors, paid by 
each town; making proper use of school lauds iu each town, thereby to enable 
them to instruct youth at low prices. One grammar school in each county, and 
one university in this State, ought to be established by direction of the General 
Assembly. 

Skc. XLI. Laws for the encouragement of virtue and prevention of vice nnd 
immorality, shall be made and constantly kept in force; and provision shall be 
made for their due execution; and all religious societies or bodies of men, that have 
or may be hereafter united aud incorporated, for the advancement of religion and 
learning, or for other pious aud charitable purposes, shall be encouraged and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immunities and estates which they, in 
justice ought to enjoy, under such regulations, as the General Assembly of this 
State shall direct. '$■ 
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ruB Constitution os Massachusetts, Junk 1780. 

& 

[Part il, Chap. V, Tlio University at Cambridge, and Encouragement of Literature, ete.] 
Section 1 . — The university, 

Attt. 1. vVhereus <mt wise and pious 'incestors, bo early as the year 163$, faid 
the foundation of Harvard College, in which university many persons of great 
eminent j lia>e, 1>v too blessing of Gt.d, been initiated in thos© arts and sciences/ 
'which qualified them for public employments, botlj in church and state ; and whefe* 
tiie encouragement of arts and sciences and al? good literature, tends to the honor 
of Cod, the advantage of tlic Christian religion, and the great benefit of this otjti 
the other United States of Ymeriea, it is declared* that the president a nd fellows, of 
Harvard College, in their corporate capacity and their successors iu that capacity, 
their officers and servants, shall have, bold, use, exorcise, and enjoy all the powers, 
authorities, rights, liberties, privileges, immunities, and franchises which they now 
have, or are entitled to have, hold, use, exercise, and enjoy; and the same aro hereby 
ratified and confirmed unto them, the said president and fellows of Harvard College, 
and to their successors, and to their offi< era and servants respectively, forever. 

Ain . 2. And whereas there have been, at sundry Hraes, by u> vers persons, gifis, 
grants, devises of ho wars, lauds, tenements, goods, chattels, legacies, and convey- 
ances heretofore made, eiJicr to Harvard College, in Cambridge, in New England, 
or to the president and fellows of Harvard College, or + o the said college by some 
other description, under several charters successively, it is declared that all the 
said gifts, grants, devises, legacies, and conveyances are hei ay forever can firmed’ 
unto the president end fellows of Harvard College, and to their successors, in the 
capacity aforesaid, according to the true intent and meaning of the donor or donors, 
grantor or grantors, devisor or devisors. 

A in*. 3. And whereas by an act of the general court of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Hay, passed in the y<\H* LG42, the governor and deputy governor, for the 
time being, ami all the magistrates of that jurisdiction, were, with the president, 
and a number of the clergy, in the said act described, constituted the overseers of 
Harvard College, and it being necessary, in this new constitution of government, to 
ascertain who shall bo, deemed successors to the said governor, deputy governor, and 
magistrates, it is declared that the governor, lieutenant-governor, council, and senate 
of this Coin iuou wealth are, and shall be deemed, their successors; who, with the pres- 
ident of Harvard College, foi the tune being, together with the ministers of tlx© Con- 
gregational churches in tlie towns of Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston,. 
LVxbury and Dorchester, mentioned in the said act, shall be, and hereby are, vested 
with all the powers and authority belonging or in any way appertaining to the over- 
seers of Harvard College: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to pre- 
vent the legislature of this Commonwealth from making such alterations in the 
government of the said university as shall he conducive to its advantage and the 
interest of the republic of letters, iu as full a manner as might have been done by 
the legislature of the late province of the Massachusetts Bay. 

Section 2 . — The encouragement, of literature . 

CxiAr. Y, Sec. 2. Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages 
of education in the various parts of the country, and among the different orders 
of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislatures and magistrates, in all future 
periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, 
and all seminaries of them; especially the university at Cambridge public schools, 


1 A previous constitution framed by general court iu I77S xtm rejected by the people. 
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and grammar' schools in the towns; to encourage private societies and public insti- 
tutions, by rewards and immunities, for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, 
commerce, trades, manufactures, and a natural history of the country; to counte- 
nance and inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and 
private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings; 
sincerity, good humor, ami all social affections and generous sentiments among the 
people. 

These are the only constitutional educational provisions of the Revo- 
lutionary period of which we have any particular history. For this 
reason, and also because the last section was reproduced in the consti- 
tutions of New Hampshire and Maine, in its essential features, that 
history is here given. It is found in the Life and Works .of John 
Adams, edited by Charles Francis Adams, Yol. IV, p. 257. It is also 
worth remarking that this history is the earliest example of French 
influence upon our educational institutions. The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Boston, was incorporated May 4, 1780. The 
similar institution at^hiladelpliia, dating from 1743, was known as the 
Philosophical Society. The one name was imported from Paris, the 
other from London. 

In traveling from Boston to Philadelphia, in 1774, 1775, 1770, and 1777, I had several 
times amused myself at X or walk, Conn., with the very curious collection of birds and 
insects, of American production, made by Mr. Arnold, a collection which lie afterwards 
sold to Governor Tryon, who sold it to Sir Ashton Lever, in whose apartments in 
.London 1 afterwards viewed it again. This collection was so singular a thing that 
it made a deep impression on me, and I could not but consider it a reproach to my 
country that so little was known even to herself of her natural history. 

When I was in Europe in the years 1778 and 1779, in the commission to the King 
of France, with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Arthur Lee, 1 had opportunities to see the 
King’s collections and many others, which increased my wishes that nature might 
he examined and studied in my own country as it was in others. 

In France, among the academicians and other men of science and letters, I was 
frequently entertained with imjuiiies concerning the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, and with eulogiums on the wisdom of that institution and encomiums on 
some publications in their transactions. 

These conversations suggested to me the idea of such an establishment at Boston, 
where 1 knew there was as much love of science, and as many geutlomen who were 
capable of pursuing it, as in any other city of its size. 

In 1779 I returned to Boston in the French frigate La Sensible , with the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne and M. Marbois. The corporation of Harvard College gave a public 
dinner in honor of the French ambassador and his suite, and did me the honor of an 
invitation to dine with them. At the table, in the philosophy chamber, I chanced 
to sit next to Dr. Cooper. I entertained him during the whole of the time we were 
together with an account of Arnold’s collections, the collections 1 had seen in Europe, 
the compliments I had heard in France upon the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, and concluded with proposing that the future legislature of Massachusetts 
should institute an academy of arts and sciences. 

The Doctor at first hesitated; thought it would he difficult to find members who 
would attend to it; but his principal objection was that it would. injure Harvard 
College, by setting up a rival to it that might draw the attention and affections of 
the public in some degree from it. To this I answered, first, that there were cer- 
tainly men of learning enough that might compose a society sufficiently numerous; 
and, secondly, that instead of being a rival to the university it w\ $ld be an honor 
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and advantage to it; that the president and principal professors would no doubt be 
always members of it, and the meetings might be ordered wholly or in part at the 
college and in that room. The Doctor at length appeared better satisfied, and I 
entreated him to propagate the idea and the plan as far and as soon as his discretion 
would justify. The Doctor accordingly did diffuse the project so judiciously and 
effectually, that the first legislature under the new constitution adopted and estab- 
lished it by law. * * 

Afterwards, when attending the convention for framing the constitution, I men? 
tioneVl the subject to several of the members, ajid when I was appointed -y tb£ 
subcommittee to make a dra r t ol‘ a project of a constitution, to be laid before tie 
convention, my mind and heart were so full of the subject that I inserted Chapter V, 
section 2. 

1 was somewhat apprehensive that criticism and objections would bo 'made to the 
section, and particularly that the “natural history” and tb * “good humor” would 
be stricken out, but the whole was received very kindly, and passed the convention 
unanimously without amendment. 

The Constitution of New Hampshire, June 2, 1784. 

New Hampshire was the first of the States to form a State constitu- 
tion. But the ^ civil government” adopted January 5, 1770, was very 
imperfect, and in 1784 gave place to one that w;.s more complete. The 
first constitution made no reference to education. The following is the 
educational section of the second one, copied from the constitution of 
Massachusetts of 1780 with only two words changed. It was continued 
unchanged in the constitution of 1792, and lias never been amended: 

Taut IT. — Kncovragevient of literature , etc. 

Sec. 88. Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community boing 
essential to the preservation of a free government, spreading the opportunities and 
advantages of education through the various parts of the country being highly con- 
ducive to promoto this end, it shall be the duty of the legislatures and magistrates, 
in all future periods of this government, to cherish the interest of literature and 
tin* sciences, and all seminaries and public schools; to encourage private and public 
institutions, rewards and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, 
commerce, trade, manufactures, and natural history of tho country; to countenance 
and inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, jmblie and pri- 
vate charity, industry and economy, honesty and punctuality, sincerity, sobriety, 
inid all social affections and generous sentiments among the people. 

* Tiie Constitution of Vermont, March, 1787. 

This section was also incorporated in the constitution of 1793 
unchanged, and is still in force: 

Chap, II, Si:c. 88. Laws for tho encouragement of virtue, and prevention of vice 
and immorality, ought to he constantly kept in force, and duly exocuted; and a 
competent number of schools ought to be maintained in each town for the conven- 
ient instruction of youth; and one or more grammar schools be incorporated, and 
properly supported in each county in this State. And all religious societies, or 
bodies of men, that may be hereafter united or incorporated, for the advancement 
of religion and learning, or for other pious aud charitable purposes, shall be encour- 
aged and protected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immunities, and estates, 
which they in justice onght to enjoy under such regulations as the General Assembly 
of this State Bhall direct. 
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w Tins Constitution of Fexxsylvaxja, Skptkmbei: 2, 1790, 

The following article (Art. Til) was also continued word for word in 
the constitution of 1838: 

Sec. 1. Tho legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may he, proviso, by law, for 
the establishment of schools throughout the State, in such manner that the poor 
may bo taught gratis. 

$ 2. Tho arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learning. 

Tins Constitution of Delaware, June, 1792. 

The first constitution of Delaware, which wont into operation Sep- 
tember 21,1770, was silent upon education. The following provision 
was inserted in the constitution of 1792, was continued in that of 1831 
(Art. VII, sec. 11), and is still in force: 

A nr. VIII, Sec. 12. The Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide 
by law, * * *, establishing schools, and promoting arts and sciences. 

Tiik Constitution of Tennessee, Feuruary (>, 179G. 

Aht. I, Sec. 24. No member of the general assembly shall he eligible to any office 
or place of trust, except to tho office of a justice of the peace, or a trustee of any 
literary institution, where the power of appointment to such office or place of trust 
is vested in their own body. 

The Constitution of Georgia, Octoijer, 1798. 1 

Art. IV, Sec. Kb The arts and sciences shall be promoted, in one or more semi- 
naries of learning; and the legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may he, give 
such further donations and privileges to those already established as may be neces- 
sary to secure tho objects of their institution; and it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly, at their next session, to provide effectual measures for the improvement 
and permanent security of the funds and endowments of sueli institutions. 

The foregoing are all tho educational provisions found in the consti- 
tutions of tho period 1770-1802. Still, the following States formed con- 
stitutions at tho dates given: New Jersey, 1770; Maryland, 177G; Vir- 
ginia, 1770; South Carolina, 1770, 1778, and 1790; New York, 1777 ; Ken- 
tucky, 1792 ami 1799. Some of these constitutions were also amended 
within those years; that of Maryland was amended four times. The 
reason for the non-appearance of Connecticut and Khode Island. in this 
period has been already given. 

II. SECOND PERIOD, 1803-1835. 

Discussion; Ohio , 1S03; Indiana , IS 1C; Mississippi, 1817; Illinois, ISIS; Connecticut, 
ISIS; Alabama, 1819; Maine, 1820; S ew York, 1821; Missouri, 1821; Tennessee, 
1835. 

At the beginning of this period, two forces that have since power- 
fully affected education, and therefore State constitutions, first began 
to act. Tho first was tho extension of population, especially the New 
England and Northern population, beyond the liriiits of the old States 

into the great West. The second was the Congressional land grants 

— ... — *, . 

1 Georgia also adopted a constitution in 1789, but neither this nor any of tU<* amendments to it eon* 
tained any reference to education. j'V 
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for common schools and institutions of higher learning, the history of 
which has been given already. The reason for dosing the jiieriod with 
the year 1833 will be given at the opening of the next period. 

Tub ('oxstiti! rrov of Ohio, Vf.ii3itary 19, 1803.*. 

This is the first of the constitutions to show the effect of the new 

forces : ’ 

• * 

Art. VIII. That the general great, anti essential principles of liberty unci fieogov- 
eminent may be recognized, and forever nnalteru bly established, wo declare • * * * 

3. That all men have a natural and it defensible right to worship Almighty G6d, 
[hero tho rights of conscience and of religious worsuip are declared, nnd d isquali fl- 
ea tiofn from office on account of religion forbidden.] But religion, morality, and 
knowledge being essentially necessary to the good government nnd the happiness of 
mankind, schools and tho means of instruction shall forever bo encouraged by legis- 
lative provision not inconsistent with the rights of conscience* * * * 

25. That no law shall bo passod to prevent the poo" in tho several counties and 
townships within this State from ail equal psr*tk ipaU on in the * cliools, academies, 
colleges, and universities within this State, which are endowed, in whole or in part, 
from the revenues arising from the donations made by the United States for the sup- 
port of schools and colieges; and tho doors of the said schools, academies, and uni- 
versities shall bo open for the reception of scholars, students, and teachers of every 
grade, without any distinction or preference whatever, com „ry to the intent for 
which the said do-nations were made. * * * 

27. That every association of persons, when regularly formed within this State, 
and having given themselves a. name, may, on application to tho legislature, be 
entitled t<> receive loiters of incorporation to euablb them to hold estates, real and 
personal, for the support of the**' schools, academies, colleges, universities, and other 
purposes. 

The Coxstjtctiox ov Indiana, Dkcemuku 11, 1810. 

Akt. IX, Sl<’. 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community 
being essential to the preservation of a free government, and spreading the oppor- 
tunities nnd advantages of education through the various parts of the country being 
highly conducive to this end , it shall he the duty of the general assembly to provide 
by law for the improvement of such lands as are, or hereafter may bo, granted by 
the United States to this State, for tho use of schools, and to apply any funds which 
ma> be raised from such lands, or from any other quarter, to the accomplishment of 
the grand object for which they arc or may bo intended. But no lands granted for 
the use of schools or seminaries of learning shall be sold, by authority of this State, 
prior to the year 1820; and the moneys which may be raised out of the sale of any 
such lands, or otherwise obtained, for tlie purposes aforesaid, shall bo and remain a 
fund for the exclusive purpose of promoting the interests of literature and tho sci- 
ences, and for the support of seminaries and public schools. The general assembly 
shall, from time to time, pass such laws as shall be calculated to encourage intel- 
lectual, ssientifical, and agricultural improvement by allowing rewards and immuni- 
ties for the promotion and improvement of arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures, 
and natural history; and to countenance and encourage the principles of humanity! 
industry, and morality. 

»Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, to provide by law for a general system of education, ascending in regular 
gradation from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition shall he "rati* 
and erpjally open to all. * 

> This is the date of tho admission of Ohio to tlio Onion, affording to tho best authorities. 
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The Constitution o v Pennsylvania, September 2, 1790. 

Thb following article (Art. VII) was also continued word for word in 
the constitution of 1838: 

Sec. 1. Tho legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may he, provide, by law, for 
the establishment of seliools throughout the State, in such manner that the poor 
may ho taught gratis . 

$ 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learning. 

Tiie Constitution of Delaware, Junk, 1792. 

The first constitution of Delaware, which went into operation Sep- 
tember 21, 1770, was silent upon education. The following provision 
was inserted in the constitution of 1792, was continued in that of 1831 
(Art. VII, seg; 11), and is still in force: 

Art. VIII, Sec, 12. The Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may he, provide 
by law, * * *, establishing seliools, aud promoting arts and sciences. 

The Constitution of Tennessee, February (5, 179G. 

Art. J, Sec. 24. No member of the general assembly shall bo eligible to any office 
or place of trust, except to tho office of a justice of tho peace, or a trustee of any 
literary institution, where the power of appointment to sueli office or place of trust 
is vested in their own body. 

The Constitution of Georgia, October, 1798. 1 

Art. IV, Sec. 13. The arts aud sciences shall be promoted, in one or more semi- 
naries of learning; and the legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may he, give 
such further donations and privileges to those already established as may be neces- 
sary to secure the objects of tlieir institution ; and it shall bo the duty of the general 
assembly, at their next session, to provide effectual measures fur the improvement 
and permanent security of the funds and endowments of such institutions. 

The foregoing are all the educational provisions found in the consti- 
tutions of the period 1776-3802. Si ill, the following States formed con- 
stitutions at the dates given: New Jersey, 177(5; Maryland, 1770; Vir- 
ginia, 1770; South Carolina, 1770, 1778, and 1790; Now York, 1777 ; Ken- 
tucky, 1792 and 1799. Some of these constitutions were also amended 
within those years; that of Maryland was amended four times. The 
reason for the non-appearance of Connecticut and Rhode Island in this 
period has been already given. 

II. SECOND PERIOD, 1803-1835. 

Discussion; Ohio , 1803; Indiana, 1810; Mississippi, 1817; Illinois , ISIS; Connecticut , 
ISIS; Alabama , 1810; Maine, 1820; Xew York, 1821; Missouri, 1821; Tennessee , 
1SB5. 

At the beginning of this period, two forces that have since power- 
fully affected education, and therefore State constitutions, first began 
to act. Tho first was the extension of population, especially the New 
England and Northern population, beyond the liifiits of the old States 
into the great West. The second was the Congressional land grants 

1 Georgia also adopted a constitution in 1789, bat neither tiik nor any of the amendments to it con- 
tained any reference to education. /y 
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for common schools and institutions of higher learning, the history of 
which has heen given already. The reason for closing the period with 
the year 1833 will be given at the opening of the next period. 

Tuk CoxsTiTunoM of Ohio, February 19, 1803. l . 

This is the first of the constitutes to show the effect of the new 
forces: 

a » 

Airr. VIII. That the general great, and essentbd principles of liberty ami free gov* 
eminent may be recognized, and forever unalterably established, wc declare: * * * , 

3. That ail men have a natural and ir lofeasiblo right to worship Almighty God, 
[here tho rights of conscience and of religious worship are declared, and disqualifi- 
cation from office on account of religion forbidden.] But -eligion, morality, and 
knowledge being essentially nccess-iry to the good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of instruction shall forever be. encouraged by legis- 
lative provision not inconsistent with the rights of conscience. * * ** 

25. That no law shall he passed to prevent tho poor in the several counties and 
townships within this State from an equal parth ipaUou in the schools, academies, 
colleges, and universities within this State, which are endowed, in whole or in part, 
from the revenues arising from the donations made by the United States for tho sup- 
port of schools and colleges; and tho doors of the said schools, academies, and uni- 
versities shall be open for the reception of scholars, students, and teachers of every 
grade, without any distinction vz preference whatever, coin ry to the intent for 
which the said donations wero made. * * * 

27. That every association of persona, when regularly formed within this State, 
and having given themselves a name, may, on application to tho legislature, be 
entitled to receive letters of incorporation to enable them to hold estates, real and 
personal, for the support of tlieir schools, academies, colleges, universities, and other 
purposes. 

Tiik Uoxktitutiox or Indiana, Dkokmuku 11, 1810. 

Aiir. IX, Skr. 1. Knowledge, and learning generally diffused through a community 
being essential to tho preservation of a free government, and spreading tho oppor- 
tunities and advantages of education through tho various parts of the country being 
highly conducive to this end it shall he the duty of tho general assembly to provide 
by law for the improvement of such lands as are, or hereafter may l>0, granted by 
the United {States to this State, for the use of schools, and to apply any fluids w hich 
may lie raised from such lands, or from any other quarter, to the accomplishment of 
the grand object for which they are or may be intended. But no lands granted ffcr 
the use of c : diools or seminaries of learning shall be sold, by authority of tips State, 
prior to the year 1820; and the moneys which may b© raised out of tho sale of any 
such lands, or otherwise obtained, for the purposes aforesaid, shall be and remain a 
fund for tho exclusive purpose of promoting tho interests of literature and the sci- 
ences, and for the support of seminaries and public schools. Tho general assembly 
shall, from time to time, pass such laws as shall be calculated to encourage intel- 
lectual, scientitical, and agricultural improvement by allowing rewards and immuni- 
ties for the promotion aiul improvement of arts, sciences, commerce, manufactures, 
and natural history; and to countenance and encourage tho principles of humanity, 
industry, and morality. 

Skc. 2. It shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, to provide by law for a general system of odueation, ascending in regular 
gradation from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition shall be gratis 
and equally open to all. 


^bia is the date of the admission of Ohio to the Union, according to the best authorities. 
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Sec. 3. And for the promotion of such salutary end, the money Which shall be 
paid as an equivalent by persons exempt from militia duty, except in times of war, 
shall be exclusively, and in equal proportions, applied to the support of county semi- 
naries; also, all hues assessed for any breach of the peual laws shall be applied to 

said seminaries in the counties wherein they shall be assessed. 

* # * # # * * 

Sue. 5. The general assembly, at the time they lay off a new county, shall cause 
at least 10 per cent, to be reserved out of the proceeds of the sale of town-lots in the 
seat of justice of such county for tho use of a public library for such county ; and 
at. the same session they shall incorporate a library-company, under sncli rules and 
regulations as will best secure its permanence and extend its benefits. 

The foregoing provisions call for two observations. It is here that 
we meet the lirst attempt to throw constitutional safeguards around 
the lands granted by Congress to any State for an educational purpose. 
It is here also that we And tho first constitutional command to a legis- . 
lature to establish a system of State education, ascending from the 
primary school to the university, where instruction should be free and 
equally open to all. The first fact is referable to the growing impor- 
tance of the school lands in tho public estimation, and the second one 
is due either to a quickening general interest in public education or to 
the presence in Indiana of farsighted statesmen. 

The Constitution' or Mississippi, Dkckmiiek 10, 1817. 

This section (Art. VI) was continued in the constitutions of 1832 and 
1805 as Article VII, section 14: 

Sec. 16. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government, 
tho preservation of liberty, and tho happiness of mankind, schools, and the means 
of education, shall forever be encouraged in this State. 

The Constitution oe Illinois, December 3, 1818. 

This constitution did not mention the subject of education, but the 
accompanying ordinance contained full provisions respecting the school 
lands : 

SVVliereas tho Congress of tho United States, in an act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of the Illinois Territory to form a constitution and State government, and 
"for the aiUtyission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,” passed tho 18tli of April, 1818, have ottered to this convention, for their free 
acceptance or rejection, tho following propositions, which, if accepted by the con- 
vention, are to he obligatory upon tho United States, viz: 

“1st. That section numbered sixteen in every township, and, when such section 
has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lauds equivalent thereto and as con- 
tiguous as may be, shall ho granted to the State, for the uso of the inhabitants of 
such township for the use of schools. * * * 

“3d. That 5 per cent, of the net proceeds of tho land lying within such State, and 
which shall be sold by Congress from and after the 1st day of January, 1819, after 
deducting all expense incident to the same, shall be reserved for tho purposes follow- 
ing, viz: Two-fifths to be disbursed under tho direction of Congress, in making 
roads leading to the State ; the residue to be appropriated by the legislature of the 
State for the encouragement of learning, of which one-sixth part shall be exclusively 
bestowed on a college or university. \ 
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“4th. That thirty-six sections, or one entire township, which shall he designated 
by the President of the United States, together with the one heretofore reserved for 
that purpose, shall be reserved for tho use of a seminary of learning, and vested in 
the legislature of the said State, to he appropriated solely to the use of such semi- 
nary by tho said legislature.” * * * 

Therefore, this convention, on behalf of and by the authority of the peoplo of the 
State, clo accept the foregoing propositions : * * * And this convention do fur- 

ther ordain and declare that the foregoing ordinance shall not he revoked without 
the consent of the United States. # *„ * 

Thu Constitution of Connecticut, October 5, 1818. 

Article VilE,-— Of education. 

Sec. 1. The charter of Yale College, as modified uy agreement with the corpora- 
tion thereof, in pursuance of an act of tho general assembly, passed in May, 1792, is 
hereby confirmed. 1 

Sec. 2. The fund called the school-fund 3 shall remain a perpetual fund, the interest 
of which shall ho inviolably appropriated to tlio support and encouragement of the 
public schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all the people 
thereof. Tho value and amount of said fund shall, us soon as practicable, he ascer- 
tained in such manner as the general assembly may prescribe, published, and 
recorded in the comptroller’s office; and no law shall ever be made authorizing said 
fund to he diverted to any other use than the encouragement ul support of public 
or common schools, among the several school-societies, as justice and equity shall 
require. 


The (Institution of Alabama, December 14, 1819, 

Ah IK le YI. — Education . 

Schools, and the means of education, shall forever be encouraged in this State; 
and the general assembly shall take measures to preserve, from unnecessary waste 
or damage, such lands as are or hereafter may be, granted by the United States for 
the us© of schools within each township in this State, and apply the funds, which 
may be raised from such lands, in strict conformity to the object of such grant. 
The general assembly shall take like measures for the improvement of such lands as 
have been or may be hereafter granted by the United States to this State, for the 
support of a seminary of learning, and the moneys which may bo raised from such 
lands, by rent, lease, or sab', or from any other quarter, for the purpose aforesaid* 
shell be and remain a fund for the exclusive support of a State university, for the 
piomotiou of the arts, literature, and the sciences; and it shall be the duty of the 
general assembly, as early as may be, to provide effectual means for the improve- 
ment and permanent security of tho funds and endowments of such institution. 


“‘Ad act for enlarging the powers and increasing the funds of Y ale College, ” appointed William 
Hart, John Trumbull, and Andrew Kingsbury as commissioners, to perform certain duties specified 
with regard to balances duo to the State, which were appropriated to Yale College upon condition of 
the acceptance, on the part of tho president and corporation, of certain modifications in their corporate 
powers, of which legal evidence was to be filed in the office of the secretary of state. 

An additional act was passed May, 1706, by which a claim of 60 per cent, of sums collected on cer- 
tain balances was relinquished to the college on condition that tho latter should transfer $13,726,30 in 
deieried stock oi the Lnitcd States to tho State treasurer. The president and corporation were by 
this act required to report annually to the general assembly an account of receipts and expenditures 
of the moneys belonging to the college. —H. 

*Se© the Chapter entitled “The common school fund of Connecticut.” 
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Tim Constitution ok Maine, January 5, 1820. 


Tlic following article is still iu force: 

Aktici.E YIIL— Literature. 

Agoncral diffusion of the advantages of education being essential to the promo- 
tion of the rights ami liberties of the people, to promote this important object, t-ho 
legislature are authorized, and it shall bo their duty, to require the several towns 
to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the support and maintenance 
of public schools, and it shall further bo their duty to encourage and suitably endow, 
from time to time, aw the circumstances of the people may aiithdrize, all academies, 
colleges, and seminaries of learning within the .State: Provided, That no donation, 
grant, or endowment shall at any lime bo made by the legislature to any literary 
institution now established, or which may be hereafter established, unless, at the 
time of making such endowment, the legislature of the .State shall have the right to 
grant any further powers to alter, limit, or restrain any of the powers vested in any 
such literary institution as shall lio judged necessary to promote the bust interests 
thereof. 

The act of the general court of Massachusetts, which gave permission 
to the district of Maine to frame a constitution and to become an inde- 
pendent member of the Union, was made a part of said constitution. 
It provided that the grant which lias been made to the president and 
trustees of Bowdoin College out of the tax laid upon the banks within 
this Commonwealth shall be charged upon the banks within the said 
district of Maine, and paid according to the terms of said grant; and 
the president and trustees and the overseers of said college shall have, 
hold, and enjoy their powers and privileges in all respects, so that the 
same shall not be subject to be altered, limited, annulled, or restrained, 
except by judicial process, according to the principles of law; and in 
all grants hereafter to be made, by either .State, of unlocated land 
within the said district, the same reservations shall be made for the 
benefit of schools and of the ministry as have heretofore been usual in 
grants made by this Commonwealth. And all lands heretofore granted 
by this Commonwealth to any religious, literary, or eleemosynary cor- 
poration or society shall be free from taxation while the same continues 
_ to be owned by such corporation or society. 


Tins Constitution of New York, Feihiuary, 1822. 


Neither the first constitution of this State nor the amendments 
adopted in 1801 made any reference to schools or education. 

Art. VII, Sec. 10. Tbo proceeds of all lands, belonging to this State, except such 
parts thereof as may be reserved or appropriated: to pnblic use or ceded to the United 
States, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, together with the fund denom- 
inated the common-school-fund, shall bo and remain a perpetual fund, the interest 
of which shall bo inviolably appropriated aud applied to the support of common 
schools throughout this State. * * * 
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The Constitution of Missouri, August 10, 1821, 

Article VI. — Education, * 

h 

Sec. 1. Schools and tho nuans of education shall forever be encouraged in this 
State; anil the general assembly sln.lt take measures to preserve from waste or dam- 
age such lands as have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States for 
the use of schools wilhin each township ; n this State, and shall apply the funds 
which may arise from such lands in strict conformity to the object of the grant; nndf 
one school or more whall be established in each township as soon an practicable and 
necessary, where the poor shall be taught gratis. 

Skc. 2. The general assotmdy shall take measures for tho improvement of such 
lands ms have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States to this State 
for the support of a seminary of learning, and tho funds accruing from such lands, 
by rent or lease, or in any other manner, or which may bo obtained from any other 
source, for (he purposes aforesaid, shall be and remain a permanent fund to support 
a university for tho promotion of literature and of the arts and sciences, and it 
shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as may be, to provide effectual 
means for the improvement and permanent security of the funds aod endowments of 
such institution. 

ordinance adopted nv t.ie convention which formed the constitution of 

MISSOURI, JULY 10, 1820. 

Whereas the art of Congrt ss of the United States of A meric' approved March 6, 
1820, entitled ‘-An act to authorize the' people of Missouri Territory to form a con- 
stitution and State government, and for the admission of such State into the Union, 
on an equal footing with the original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain Ter- 
ritories,” contains certain requisitions and provisions, and, among other things, has 
ottered to this convention, when formed, for and in behalf of tho peojile inhabiting 
this State, for their free acceptance or rejection, the live following propositions, and 
which, if accepted by this convention in behalf of the people as aforesaid, are to b© 
obligatory on the United States, viz: 

“1st. That section numbered sixteen in every township (when such section has 
been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as contiguous 
as may be) shall bo granted to the State, for the use of the inhabitants of such 
ton tiship, for the use of schools. 

******* 

“*>tln That thirty -six sections, or one entire township, which shall be designated 
by tho President of tl»o United States, together with the other lands heretofore 
reserved for that purpose, shall bo reserved for the use of a seminary of learning, and 
vested in the legist?. tmv of said State, to be appropriated, solely for the m>e of such 
seminary, by the legislature.” 

Now this convention, for and in behalf of the people inhabiting this State, and 
by tho authority of the said people, do accept the live before-recited propositions 
ottered by the act of Congress under which they are assembled. * * * And 

this convention, for and in behalf of the people inhabiting this State, and by the 
authority of the said people, do further ordain, agree, and declare that this ordi- 
nance shall be irrevocable, without the consent of the United States. * * * 

The Constitution of Tennessee, March 5, 6, 1885. 

Aurr. XI, Sec. 10. Knowledge, learning, and virtue being essential to the preser- 
vation of republican institutions, and the diffusion of the opjiortunities and advan- 
tages of education throughout the different portions of tho State being highly con- 
ducive to the promotion of this end, it shall bo the duty of the general assembly, in 
all future periods of this government, to cherish literature and science. And the 
fund called “the comum-whool-f u»d,” and all the lands and proceeds thereof, divi- 
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deuds, stocks, and other property of every description whatever, heretofore by law 
appropriated by the general assembly of this State for the use of common schools, 
and aH such as shall hereafter be appropriated, shall remain a perpetual fund, the 
principal of which shall never be diminished by legislative appropriation, and the 
interest thereof Bhall be inviolably appropriated to the support and encouragement 
of common schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all the people 
thereof; and no law shall be made authorizing said fund, or any part thereof, to 
be diverted to any other use than the support and encouragement of common schools; 
and it shall be the duty of the general assembly to appoint a board of commis- 
sioners, for such term of time as they may think proper, who shall have the geheral 
superintendence of said fund, and who shall make a report of the condition of the 
saine, from time to time, under such rules, regulations, and restrictions as may be 
required by law: Provided , That if at any time hereafter a division of the public 
lands of the United States, or any of the money .arising from the sale of such lands, 
shall bepiado among the individual States, the pan of such lands or money coming 
to this State shall be devoted to the purposes of education and internal improvement, 
and shall never be applied to any ot her purpose. 

Skc. 11. The above provisions shall not ho construed to prevent the legislature 
from carrying into effect any laws that have been passed in favor of the colleges, 
universities, or academics, or from authorizing heirs or distributees to receive and 
enjoy escheated property, under such rules and regulations as from time to time 
may be prescribed by law. 

AMENDMENT OF 1870. 

Tlie amended constitution of 1870 contains in Article XI, section 12, 
the same general declaration and provisions as formerly existed, down 
to and including the pledge that “no law shall be made authorizing 
said fund, or any part thereof, to be diverted to any other use than the 
support and encouragement of common schools." In place of the suc- 
ceeding portions the following is substituted: 

The State taxes derived hereafter from polls shall be appropriated to educational 
purposes, in such manner as the general assembly shall, from time to time, direct by 
law. No school established or aided under this section shall allow white and negro 
children to be received as scholars together in the same school.. The above pro- 
vision shall not prevent the legislature from carrying into effect any laws that have 
been passed in favor of the colleges, universities, or academies, or from authorizing 
heirs or distributees to receive and enjoy escheated property under such laws as 
may be passed from time to time. 

III. THIRD PERIOD, 1835-1861. 

Discussion; Arkansas , 1S36; Michigan , 1837; Pennsylvania , 1838; Phode Island , 1843; 
New Jersey, 1844; Florida , IS 43; Louisiana, 1843; Texas, 1845; New York , 1846; 
Iowa, 1846; Wisconsin , 1848; Illinois , 1848; Kentucky , 1850; Michigan , 1850; Cali - 
for nia, 1850; Ohio, 1851; Indiana, 1851; Virginia, 1851; Louisiana, 1852; Connecti- 
cut, 1855; Massachusetts, 1857; Oregon , 1857; Minnesota , 1858, 

In this period we find edubation much more fully dealt with in the 
State constitutions than in the previous ones. The provisions following 
make this fully apparent. But it is important to state the main causes 
that produced the expansion, and consequently we are required to take 
the year 1835 as the beginning of a new period. 

The democratic theory of government, as expounded by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, now reached its culmination. Heretofore the coustijfitions had 
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been drawn in general terms; legislation, left to the legislature, had 
been carefully excluded from them; large powers had been ih trusted 
to the constituted authorities, and some of the distrust of the people 
that marked the old English regime in America had been manifested. 
Time had revealed unexpected defects in the working of the State gov- 
ernments. Faith in legislators, governors, and judges tended to a 
minimum; faith' in the sovereign people to a maximum. The 'elective 
franchise was widely extended, r nd the ntnnber of elective officers 
greatly increased, while governmental powers were materially limited. 
Moreover, American life was rapidly growing in complexity and in com- 
pass, which brought new interests and new questions within the range 
of State recognition, and gave new importance to old interests and 
questions. As a result, the States began to define in their constitutions 
governmental powers and functions with more fullness and particu- 
larity. Legislation, or what would have been regarded as such at an 
earlier day, began to find its way into the fundamental laws of the 
States. Constitutions became more expanded and more bulky. Com- 
pare, for example., the constitutions of New York framed in 1778-and 
18U1 with that framed in 1846. 

But it is more to our purpose to observe that about i '.35 the country 
began to show a remarkable growth of interest in schools and educa- 
tion, which has been appropriately called “ the American educational' 
renaissance.” The decade 1835-1845 saw the first normal school 
founded, the first State board of education created, the first State sec- 
retary or superintendent appointed, the first teachers’ institute held, 
tlie first school libraries founded, and contact with the schools of 
Germany first practically established. Educational journalism also 
expanded, and attained to new power and usefulness. The State schools 
grew rapidly in number, in character, and in influence, while the State 
school funds, arising from the Congressional land grants, assumed a 
new value and importance. Also the State universities of the West, 
which now began to exercise an appreciable influence, called for State 
regulation. 

It. was in this period, too, that the State schools were first antago- 
nized by ecclesiastical bodies. This antagonism was due to a variety of 
causes. The growth and increasing excellence of the State schools drew 
away pupils from cliurch.and private schools. Again, as these schools 
grew in power they were less subject to ecclesiastical direction, becom- 
ing mere civil or secular institutions. Then the rapidly increasing 
school funds and revenues from which the State schools derived their 
strength became an object of envy and desire to the managers of com- 
peting schools, while certain ecclesiastical influences became more pro- 
nounced in Stat,e affairs. Such causes as these compelled the safe- 
guarding of school funds and revenues against misappropriation and 
division. 
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v fetill another factor must be mentioned. A s already hinted, the States 
generally had in their early constitutions limited the suffrage to the 
more substantial classesof society. Very naturally its practical exten- 
sion to all male citizens 21 years of age and upward led to the lower- 
ing of the total electorate in intelligence and character, especially in 
view of the growing aggregations of ignorance and vice in cities, and 
brought up the question whether the ballot-box slioitld not be safe- 
guarded by an educational barrier. 

The student of the educational provisions which follow will readily 
discover the operation of everyone of the causes now enumerated. And 
still it is noteworthy that several of the States framing new constitu- 
tions iu the years 1835-1801, or amending old ones, did not yield to the 
new influence, but adhered to the earlier practice. 

Tim Constitution of Aiik-ansas, June 15, 183(5 
Article V II. — Education . 

Sec. 1. Knowledge and learning, generally diiliised through a community, being 
essential to the, preservation of a free government — and <li Musing the opportunities 
and advantages of education through t ho various parts of the State being highly 
conducive to this end — it shall he the duty of the general assembly to provide by 
law for the improvement of such lands as are or hereafter may be grauted by the 
United States to this State for the use of schools, and to apply any funds which may 
be raised from Much lands, or from any other source, to the accomplishment of the 
object for ■which they are or may be intended. The general assembly shall from 
time to time pass such laws as shall he calculated to encourage intellectual, scien- 
tific and agricultural improvement, by allowing rewards and immunities for the 
promotion and improvement of arts, science, commerce, manufactures, and natural 
history; and countenance and encourage the principles of humanity, industry, and 
morality. 

This section was included in the constitution of 1SG4-G5 as Article 
VIII, section 1. 

The Constitution of Michigan, January 2<>, 1837. ' 

Article X. — Education . 

Sec. 1. The governor shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the legislature in joint vote shall appoint, a superintendent of public instruction, 
who shall hold his office for two years, and whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall encourage, by all *suitable means, the promotion of 
intellectual, scieutifical, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands 
that have been or hereafter may be granted by the United States to this State, for 
the support of schools, which shall hereafter he sold or disposed of, shall be and 
remain a perpetual fund, tlie interest of which, together with the rents of all such 
unsold lands, shall he inviolably appropriated to the support of schools throughout 
the State. 

Sec. 3. The legislature shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a 
school shall bo kept up and supported in each school district at .least three months 
in every year; aud any school district neglecting to keep up aud support such school 
may be deprived of its equal proportion of the interest of the public fund. 


1 This constitution was framed in 1S35. 
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$ec. 4, As soon as tho circumstances of the State will permit, the legislature shall 
provide 'for the establishment of libraries; one at least in each township*' and the 
money which shall be paid by persons as an equivalent for exemption from mili- 
tary duty, and the clear proceeds of all does Assessed in the several conn, ties for 
any breach of tho penal laws, shall bj exclusively applied to the support of said 
libraries, 

Skc. 5. The legislator o shall lake measur s for the protection, improvement, or 
other disposition of Mich lands as have b^c n or may hereafter bo reserved cr granted 
bv the United States to this State inr the support t*f a university, and tho funds 
accruing from the rents or sale ot such lands, or from any other, source, for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, shall be and remain a permanent fund for the support of said uni- 
versity, w ifeli such branches as the public convenience may hereafter demand, for tho 
promotion of literature, the arts and sciences, and as may be authorised by tho 
terms of such grant. And it shall bo the duty of the legislature, as soon as may be, 
to provide effectual means for the impiovcmtuit and permanent security of tho funds 
of said university. 

ORDINANCE ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION WHICH FRAMED THE CONSTITUTION OF 

MICHIGAN IN 18;r. 


JU H ordained by the convention assembled to jorm a constitution for the State of Michi- 
gan, in behalf and by authority of the people of said State, Tlia^ the following proposi- 
tions be submitted to the Congress of the United States, which, if assented to by 
that body, shall be obligatory ou this State: 

1st. Section numbered sixteen in every surveyed township of tho public lands, 
land, where such section has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equiva- 
lent thereto, and as contiguous as may he, shall be granted to the State for the use 
of schools. 

2d. The se\euty-two sections of land set apart and reserved for the use and sup- 
port of a university, by an act of Congress approved ou the 20th day of May, 1826, 
[entitled “An act concerning a seminary of learning in tho Territory of Michigan,” 
shall, together with such further quantities as may he agreed upon by Congress, be 
conveyed to the Btato and shall be appropriated solely to tho use and support of 
$m*h university, in such manner as the legislature may prescribe. * * * 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania, February 22, 1838. 

A an c i.k YII. — Edit cation . 

Snu. 1. Tluf legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may he, provide by law for 
[the establishment of schools throughout the State, in such manner that tho poor may 
be taught gratis. 

8ec. 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of 
learning. 


Tjih Constitution of Kiiode Island, November 21-23, 1842. 


Article XII.— Of education . 


Sec. 1, The diffusion of knowledge, as W’ell as of virtue, among tho people being 
bsseutial to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it shall be the duty of the 
general assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all means which they may 
leem necessary and proper to secure to the people the advantages and opportunities 
&f education. 


Sec. 2. Tho money which now is or which may hereafter be appropriated by law 
for the' establishment of a permanent fund for the support of public schools, shall 
8ec Rrely invested and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 
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Sec. 3. All donations for the support of public schools, or for other purposes of 
education, which may be received by tlje general assembly, shall be applied accord- 
ing to the terms prescribed by the donors. 

Sec. 4. The general assembly shall make all necessary provisions by law for carrying 
this article into effect. They shall not divert said money or fund from the aforesaid 
uses, nor borrow, appropriate, or use the same, or any part thereof, for any other 
purpose, under any pretenso whatsoever. 

# 

** The Constitution of New Jersey, August 13, 1844. 

Art. IV, Sec. 7 (IT 6). The fund for the support of free schools, and all money, 
stock, and other property which may hereafter he appropriated for that purpose, or 
received into the treasury under the provision of any law heretofore passed to aug- 
ment the said fund, should he securely invested and remain a perpetual fund; and 
the income thereof, except so much as may he judged expedient to apply to an 
increase of the capital, shall he annually appropriated to the support of public 
schools for the equal benefit of all the people of the State, and it. shall not be com- 
petent for the legislature to borrow, appropriate, or use the said fund, or anj r part 
thereof, for any other purpose under any pretense whatever. 

In 1875 an amendment was ratified which inserted the word “free” 
between the word “public** and the word “schools,** and added the 
following sentence: 

The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of free public schools for the instruction of all the children in this 
State between the ages of live and eighteen years. 


The Constitution of Florida, March 3, 1345. 1 

Article X. — Education . 

Sec. 1. The proceeds of all lands that have been, or may hereafter be, granted by 
tlie United States for the use of schools and a seminary or seminaries of learning, 
shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with all 
moneys derived from any other source applicable to the same object, shall he invio- 
lably appropriated to the use of schools and seminaries of learning, respectively, and 
to no other purpose. 

Sec. 2. The general assembly shall take such measures as may he necessary to 
"preserve from waste or damage all land so granted and appropriated to the purposes 
of education. 


The Constitution of Louisiana, November 5 , 1845 . 

Title VII. — Tublic education. 

Art. 133. There shall he appointed a superintendent of public education, who 
shall hold his oilice for two years. His duties shall he prescribed by law. He shall 
receive such compensation as the legislature may direct. 

Art. 134. The legislature shall establish free public schools throughout the State, 
and shall provide means for their support by taxation on property, or otherwise. 

Art. 135. The proceeds of all lands heretofore granted by the United States to this 
State for the use or support of schools, and of all lands which may hereafter be 
granted or bequeiithed to the State, and not expressly granted or bequeathed for anj 
other purpose, which hereafter may be disposed of by the State, and the proceeds o 
the estates of deceased persons to which the State’ may become entitled bylaw 
shall be held by the State *as a loan, and shall be and remain a perpetual fund oi 

1 This constitution was framed in 1838. Florida was admitted into th^tJnion March 3, 1845. 
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which the Stat^ sliaK pay an annual interest of six per cent. ; which interest, together 
with all the rents of the unsold -lap ds, shall be appropriated to the support of such 
schools, and this appropriation shall remain inviolable. 

A jut. 136. All moneys arising from the sales ■which have been made or may here* 
after he made of any lands heretofore granted by the United States to this State, for 
the use of a seminary of learning, aud from any kind of dunation that may hereafter 
be made for that purpose, shall be aud remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
at six j>er cen+. per annum, shell be appr< pria*e<l to the support of a seminary of 
learning for the promotion of literature amt the arts nnd sciences, an (UP b law shall 
ever be made diverting said fund to ary other uso*than to the establishment and 
improvement of said seminary of learning. 

Anr. 137. A university shall bo established in the city of New Orleans. It shall 
be composed of four faculties, to wit: one of law. one of nedicino, one of the natu- 
ral sciences, and one of letters. 

Akt. 138. It shall be called the “University of Louisiana,” and the Medical College 
of Louisiana, as at present organized, shall constitute the faculty of medicine. 

Anr. 139. The legislature shall provide by law for its further organization and 
government, but shall be under no obligation to contribute to the establishment or 
support of said university by appropriations. 

The CoNSiTTmoN of Texas, December 24, 1845. 1 
Article X . — /education . 

8 ec. 1. A general diffusion of knowledge being essential 1o tl ^reservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature of this 
State to make suitable provision for the support and maintenance of public schools. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall, as early as practicable, establish free schools through- 
out the State, and shall furnish means for their support by taxation on property; 
and it shall he the duty of the legislature to set apart not less than one-tenth of the 
annual revenue of the State, derivable from taxation, as a perpetual fund, which 
fund shall bo appropriated to the support of free public schools; ami no law shall 
ever be made diverting said fund to any other use: and until such time as the legis- 
lature shall provide for the establishment, of such schools in the several districts of 
the State, the fund thus created shall remain as a charge against the State, passed 
to the credit. ol‘ the free-commoii-seliool-fund. 

Six'. 3. All public lands which have been heretofore, or which may hereafter be, 
granted for public schools to the various counties, or other political divisions in this 
State, shall not be alienated in fee, nor disposed of otherwise than by lease for a 
term not exceeding twenty years, in such manner as the legislature may direct. 

Sec. 4. The several counties in this State which have not received their quantum 
of lands for the purposes of education shall be entitled to the same quantity hereto- 
fore appropriated by the congress of the Republic of Texas to other counties.* 2 

’The constitution of the Republic of Texas, 1830, declared: “ It shall be the duty of Congress, as 
soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law a general system of education.” 

*An ad of the Republic of Texas, approved January 23, 1830, granted to each county 3 leagues 
of laud, for the purpose of establishing a primary school or academy. The lands were to lie located 
in the county, if good lands could be found vacant, and they might bo surveyed in any-sized tracts of 
not less than 160 acres. If lands proper for this use did not exist in the county, they might be sur- 
veyed upon any of the vacant Lands of the Republic at the expense of tlio county. 

The same act directed a tract of 50 leagues of land to he set apart for the establishment and 
endowment of two colleges or universities, thereafter to be created, the cost of Burvey being paid by 
the genera] treasury.— H. 

ED 93 84 
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The Constitution of New York, as amended November, 1846. 

Art. IX, Sec. 1. The capital of the common-school fund, 1 the capital of the litera- 
ture- fund, 2 and the capital of the United States deposit- fund 3 shall he respectively 
preserves! inviolate. The revenues of the said common-seliool-fund shall be applied 
to the support of common- schools; the revenues of the said literature-fund shall be 
applied to the support of academies, and the sum of twenty-live thousand dollars of 
the revenues of the United States deposit-fund shall each year bo appropriated to 
and made apart of the capital of the said conimon-school-fund. 

The Constitution of Iowa, December 28, 1846. 

Autiuee IX. — Education and tchooU. 


FIRST EDUCATION. 

Sue. 1. The educational interest of Iho Sirde, to include common schools and 
other edueath mil institutions, shall he under tin*, management of a hoard of educa- 
tion, which shall consist of the lieutenant-governor, who shall he the presiding o di- 
cer of tin hoard, and have the easting vote in case of a tie, and one member to ho 
elected from each j udi< ial district in the State. 

Sec. 2. No pccson shall he eligible as a member of said hoard who shall not have 
attained the age, of twenty -live yeais, and been one year a citizen of the State. 

Sec. th One member t>f said hoard shall ho chosen by the qualified eloe tors of each 
district, and shall hold the of/ico for the term of four years, and until his successor 
is elected and qualified. After the first, election under tln3 constitution, the hoard 

*'I lie school fund of tin* Stale of New York was created by an aei passed April 5, 1805, which gave 
the net proceeds of 500,000 acres of vacant lands, to be sold by the surveyor-general (Simeon lie Witt), 
and invested as a permanent fund. It waste bo loaned to persons or bodies corporate for literary 
purposes, Balely secured, until the income reached $50,000 annually, When tho income was to be 
annually Applied to school pm poses. 3fc reached this point in 1813, and from this date the school 
system of New York has a continuous history. No distribution was actually made until 1815. By 
subsequent donations from various sources tho school fund had been increased to $1,155,827.40 on the 
day when tho constitution of 1821 went into full effect, and there uore, besides this, 001,060 acres of 
unsold lands then belonging to it. In many of Ihe early sales of lands under State authority, and in 
the lands in central New York given as bounties to officers and soldiers of the Revolution, there was 
a reserved ion of a mile square in each township for gospel and schools, and a like amount for literature. 
There were also large donations of laud, or of the proceeds of land sales, to colleges, libraries, and 
other literary objects. The annual report of the superintendent of public instruction gives the 
amount of capital and inode of investment of the common-school fund for each year from tho begin- 
ning. Its amount nt intervale of ten years was as follows- 

1805 $26,774.10 1 1845 $2,090,632.41 

1815 i 934, 015. 13 ' 1855 2, 4 57, 520. 86 

3825 , 1,319,880.46 18U5 2,765,703.77 

1835 1,875,191.71 | 1874 3,020,165.55 

Its investment in 1874 was $50,000 iu bank stock, $1,105,057.24 in State stocks, $30,000 in comp- 
troller’s bonds, and $1,310,806.28 money in the treasury.— 11. 

'-The literature fund originated with tho granting of certain lands for literary purposes, and was 
largely increased by four lotteries granted iu 180J, by which tho sum of $100,000 was raised for tli© 
joint bench t of academies and common schools, but chiefly by the proceeds of sales of lands, arrears 
of quit-rents, profits on the sale of State stocks, and other appropriations which have been added 
from time to time. The capital of the literature fund on the 30th of September, 1874, was $271,980.76, 
and the revenue $50,157.13. The investment was chiefly in State stocks ($242,347), and it is managed 
by the, comptroller. The expenditure is under tho direction of tho regents of the university.- -IT. 

■The United States deposit fund is a part of the sum of $37,468,859.07 distributed among the States 
June 23, 1836, of which $5,352,694.38 came to tho State of New York. It was distributed among tho 
counties on the basis of population and loaned on securities of real estate. Of its income the sum 
of $25,000 is added annually to the capital of the school fund, and the remainder applied to the 
schools and academies of tho State, under tho direction of the superintendent of public instruction 
and tlio regents of the university. At tho dose of tho fiscal year, September 30, 1874, the capital of 
this fund amounted to $4,014,523.71, and the revenue for tho preceding year was $231.148.05.— H. 

\ 
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shall bo" divided, as nearly as practicable, into two equal classes, and the seats of 
the first ciass shall he vacated after the expiration of two years; and one-half of 
the hoard shall he chosen every two years thereafter. 

Skc. 4. The first session of the hoard of education shall he held at the seat of 
government, on the first Monday of December, after their election; after which the 
general assembly may fix the time and place of meeting. 

Sec. 5. The session of the hoard shall be limited to twenty ’days, and but one 
session shall he held in any one year, except on extraordinary occasions, when, upon 
the recommendation of two-thirds * F 'ho hoard, the governor may order a special 
session. 

i$EC. 0. The hoard of education shall appomt r secretary, who shall he the execu- 
tive oflicor of the hoard, ar.d perform such duties as maybe imposed upon him by 
the hoard and the laws of the State. They shall keep a journal of their proceed- 
ings, which shall he published and distributed in the same manner as the journals 
of the general assembly. 

Sec. 7. All rules and regulations made by the board shall be published and dis- 
tributed to the several counties, townships, and school-districts, as maybe provided 
for by the board, and when so passed, published, and distributed, they shall lia\e 
the force and effect of law. 

Sec. 8. The board of education shall have full power and authority to legislate 
and make all needful rules and regulations in relation to common schools, and other 
educational institutions, that are instituted, to receive aid from the school, or uni- 
versity-fund of this State; hut all acts, rules, and regulatfhns of said hoard may he 
altered, amended, or repealed by the general assembly; ami when so altered, amended, 
or repealed, they shall not be re-enacted by the hoard of education. 

Sec. 9. The governor of the State sh ill be, cx officio, a member of said board. 

Sec. 10. The hoard shall have power to levy taxes, ov make appropriations of 
money. Their contingent expenses shall he provided for by" the general assembly. 

Sec. 11. The State-university shall he established atone place without 1 tranches 
at any other place, and the ni.'versity-Jiiud shall he applied to that institution, and 
no other. 

Sec. 12. The board of education shall provide for the education of all the youths 
of t lie. State, through a system of common schools. And such schools shall ho organ- 
ized and kept in each School district at least three months in each year. Any dis- 
trict failing, for two consecutive years, to organize and keep up a school, may he 
deprived of their portion of the school fund. 

Sec. 12. The members of the board of education shall receive the same y»cr diem 
during the time of their session, and mileage going to and returning therefrom, as 
members of the general assembly. 

Sec. 14. A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for tlio transaction of 
business; hut lie rule, regulation, or law for the regulation and government of com* 
limn schools or other educational institutions shall pass without the concurrence of a 
majority of all the members of the board, which shall be expressed by the yeas and 
nays on the final passage. The style of all acts of Ihe board shall be, “lie it enacted 
by ihe Hoard of Education of the State of Iowa, 11 

Sec. 15. At any time after tlio year 1863, the general assembly shall have power 
to abolish or reorganize said hoard of education, and provide for the educational 
interests of the .State in any other manner that to them shall seem best and proper. 

SECOND.— SCHOOL FUNDS AND SCHOOL LANDS. 

Sec. 1. The educational and school-funds and lands shall he under tlio control and 
management of the general assembly of this State. 

*Se<\ 2. The university lands, and the jiroceeds thereof, and all moneys belonging 
to said fund shall ho a permanent fund for the sole use of the State university. The 
interest arising from the same shall he annually appropriated for the support and 
benefit of said university. 
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8nc. 3. The general assembly shall encourage, l>y all suitable means, the promotion 
of intellectual, scion tide, moral, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of 
all lands that have been, or hereafter may be, granted by the United States to this 
State for the support of schools, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, and 
the five hundred thousand acres of land granted to the new States, under an act of 
Congress, distributing the proceeds of the public lauds among the several States of 
the Union, approved in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one, and all estates of deceased persons who may have died without leaving a will or 
heir, and also such per cent, as may lmv© been granted by Congress, on the sale of 
lands in this State, shall bo and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
together with all rents of the unsold lands, and such other means as the general 
assembly may provide, shall he inviolably appropriated to the support of common 
schools throughout the State. 

Sec. 4. The money which may have been or shall bo paid by persons as an equiva- 
lent for exemption from military duty, and the .clear proceeds of all fines collected 
in the several comities for any breach of the penal Jaws, shall ho exclusively applied, 
in the several e* unties in which such money is paid, or line collected, among the 
several school-districts -of said counties, in proportion to the number of youths sub- 
ject to enumeration in such districts, to the support of common schools, or the estab- 
lishment of libraries, as the hoard of education shall from time to time provide. 

Sec, 5. The general assembly shall take measures for the protection, improvement, 
or other disposition of such lands as have been, or may hereafter be, reserved or 
granted by the United States, or any person or persons, to this State, for the use of 
the university, and the funds ac cruing from the rents or sale of such lands, or from 
any other source for the purpose aforesaid, shall he and remain a permanent fund, 
tile interest of which shall he applied to the support of the university, for the pro- 
motion of literature, the arts aud sciences, as maybe authorized by the terms of 
such grant. And it shall he the duty of the general assembly, as soon as may be, to 
provide effectual means for the improvement and permanent security of the funds of 
said university. 

Sec. 6. The financial agents of school-funds shall he the same that by Jaw receive 
and control the State- and county -revenue for other civil purposes, under such regu- 
lations as may he provided by law. 

Sec. 7. The money subject to the support and maintenance of common schools 
shall ho distributed to the districts in proportion to the number of youths, between 
the ages of iivo and twenty-one years, in such maimer as may be provided by the 
general assembly. 

The educational provisions of the constitution of Iowa adopted and 
ratified in 1857 are the same as the foregoing, except that the verbiage 
is in a few instances slightly changed without materially changing the 
sense. 

It will be seen that the State board of education of Iowa was made 
practically a legislature for school purposes subject to the constitution 
aud the law. 

The Constitution of Wisconsin, May 29, 1848. 

Article X.— Education. 

Sec. 1. The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a State-superin- 
tendent and such other officers as the legislature shall direct. The State-superintend- 
ent shall he chosen by the qualified electors of the State, in such manner as the legis- 
lature shall provide ; his powers, duties, and compensation shall be prescribed by 
law : Provided , That his compensation shall not exceed the sum of $1,200 auuually. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of all lands that have been, or hereafter maybe, granted by 
the United States to this State, for educational purposes, (except the lands hereto- 
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fore granted for tlio purposes of a university,) and all moneys and the clear proceeds 
of all property that may accrue to tlie State by forfeiture or escheat, and all moneys 
which may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, and the clear 
proceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach of the penal 
laws, and all moneys arising from any grant to tlio State, where the purposes of such 
gran t are not speciiied, and the hvelnuidred thousand ac^cs of land to which the 
State is entitled by tlie provisions of an act of Oongross entitled “An act to appro- 
priate the proceeds of tlie sales of the public lands, andrto grant pre-omption rights/* 
approved the 4ih day of September, 184 I, i.nd also 5 per c entum of tlie net proceeds 
of the public, lands to which the State shall become entitled on her admission into 
the Union, (if Congress shall consent to such appropriation of the two grants last 
mentioned,) shall be set apart as a separate fund, to be called the school-fund, the 
interest of which, and all other revenuf3 derived from the school-lands, shall bp 
exclusively applied to tlio following objects, to wit; (1) To the support and main- 
tenance of common schools in each school-district, and the purchase of suitable 
libraries and apparatus therefor. C2) The residue shall he appropriated to the sup- 
port and maintenance o f * academies and normal schools, and suitable libraries and 
apparatus therefor. 

Sec. ft. The legislature shall provide bylaw for the establishment of district- 
schools, which shall ho as nearly uniform as practicable, and such schools shall he 
free and without charge for tuition to all children between the ages of four and 
twenty years, and no sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein. 

Sec. 4. Each town and city shall ho required to raise by tax, annually, for the 
support of common schools therein, a sum not less than one-half the amount received 
by such town or city respectively for school-purposes from the income of the school- 
fund. 

Seo. 5. Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the income of the 
school-fund among the several towns and cities of the State, for the support of com- 
mon schools therein, in some just proportion to the number of children and youth 
resident therein between the ages of four and twenty years, and no appropriation 
shall be made, from the school-fund to any city or town, for tlie year in which said 
city or town shall fail to raise such tax, nor to any school-district for the year in 
which a school shall not be maintained at least three months. 

Sec. 0. Provision shall he made by law for the establishment of a State- university, 
at or near the seat of the State-government, and for connecting wiih the same from 
time to time such colleges in different parts of tin* State as the interests of education 
may require. Tlie proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter be granted 
by the United Stales to the State for the support of a university shall be and remain 
a perpetual fund, to be called the “university -fund,” the interest of which shall be 
appropriated to the support of the State-university, and no sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed in such university. 

Sec. 7. The secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney -general shall constitute a 
hoard of commissioners for the sale of the school- and university-lands, and for the 
investment of the funds arising therefrom. Any two of said commissioners shall lie 
a quorum for the transaction of all business pertaining to tlie duties of their office. 

Sec. 8. Provision shall be made by law for the sale of all school- and university- 
lands, after they shall have been appraised, and when any portion of such lands shall 
he sold, and tho purchase-money shall not be paid at the time of the sale, tlie com- 
missioners shall take security by mortgage upon the land sold for the sum remaining 
unpaid, with 7 per cent, interest thereon, payable annually at the office of the treas- 
urer. The commissioners shall be authorized to execute a good and sufficient con- 
veyance to all purchasers of such lands, and to discharge any mortgages taken as 
security, when the sum due thereon shall have been paid. Tlie commissioners shall 
have power to withhold from sale any portion of such lands when they shall deem 
it expedient, and shall invest all moneys arising from the sale of such lands, as well 
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aslill other university- and school : funds, in such manner as the legislature shall pro- 
vide, and shall give such security for the faithful performance of their duties as may 
be required by law. 

The Constitution of Illinois, 1818. 

.Alt. JX, Sec. 3. The property of tho State and counties, Loth real and personal, 
and such other property as the general assembly may deem necessary for school, 
religious, and charitable purposes, may he exempted from taxation. 

hue. 5. The corporate authorities of counties, townships, school-districts, cities, 
towns, and villages may be vested with power to assess and collect taxes for cor- 
porate purposes, such taxes to be uniform with respect to persons and property 
"within the jurisdiction of the body imposing the same. And the general assembly 
shall require that nil the property wiihin the limits of municipal corporations 
belonging to individuals shall be taxed lor the payment of debts contracted under 
authority of law. 


The Constitution or Kentucky, 18f>0. 

Ak iicle XI. — Conan niiiy vdttcaiion, 

Sec. 1. The capital of the fund called and known as the “common-school- fund,” 
consisting of $1, '25,7«>S.d2, for which bonds have been executed by the State to the 
hoard of education, and ,173,500 of stock in the Hank of Kentucky; also, the- sum 
of $51,225.20, balance of interest on the school-fund for the year 1818, unexpended, 
together with any sum which may he hereafter raised in the State hy taxation, or 
otherwise, for purposes of education, shall he hold inviolate, for the purpose of sus- 
taining a system of common schools. Tho interest and dividends of said funds, 
together with any sum which may ho produced for that purpose by taxation or 
otherwise, may ho appropriated in aid of common schools, but for no other purpose. 
The general assembly shall invest said $51,223.29 in some safe and profitable manner; 
ami any portion of the interest and dividends of said school-fund, or oilier money or 
property raised for school-purposes, which may not lie needed in sustaining common 
■schools, shall he invested in like manner. The general assembly shall make provision, 
by law, for the payment of tho interest of said school- fund : rronded, That each 
county shall he entitled to its proportion of the income of said $gnd, and, if not 
called for for common-school-purposes, it shall he re invested from time to time for 
the benefit of such county. 

Sec. 2. A superintendent of public instruction shall be elected hy the qualified 
voters of this commonwealth at the same time the governor in elected, who shall 
hold his oflice lor four years, and his duties and salary shall be prescribed and fixed 
by law. 

The Constitution of Michigan, 1850. 

Art. lA r , Sec. 10. No money shall bo appropriated or drawn from the Treasury for 
tho benefit of any religious sect or society, theological or religious seminary, nor 
shall property belonging to the State he appropriated for any such purposes. 

Art. \11I, Sec. 3. There shall be elected at each general biennial election * * * 
n superintendent of public instruction * * * for the term of two years. They 

shall keep their offices at the seat of government, and shall perform such duties as 
may he prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. Their office shall commence on the first- day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty -three, ami of every second year thereafter. 

Sec. 3. Whenever a vacancy shall occur in any of the State offices, the Governor 
shall till the same by appointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
if in session. 

Art, IX, Sec. 1. * * * The superintendent of public instruction shall receive 

an annual salary of one thousand dollars. 
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Article XJII. — Education . 

Sec. 1. Th© superintendent .of public instruction shall have the general super-'' 
vision of public instruction, and liis duties shall bo proscribed by Jaw. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds from tho sale* of all lands that have been or hereafter may 
be granted by tho United States to the State for educational purposes, and the pro- 
ceeds of all lands or other property given by individuals or appropriated by the 
State for like purposes shall bo and remain a perpetual fund, the interest and income 
of whi di, together with the rents of all such lands as may remain unsold, shnll bo 
inviolably appropilated and annually applied lo *lio specific objects of tlie original 
gift, giant, or appropriation 

Sec. 3. All lands, thotirle to which shall fail from a defect of heirs, shall escheat 
to the State; and the interest on the clear proceeds from the sales thereof shall be 
appropriated exclusively to the support of primary schools. 

Sec. 4. The legislature shall, within live years from the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, provide for and establish a system of primary schools, whereby a school shall 
be kept, without charge for tuition, at least three mouths in each year, in every 
school-district in the State, and all instruction in said schools shall bo conducted in 
tho English language. 

Sec. 5. A school shall be maintained in each scliool-disl riot at least three inonthsln 
each year, .Any school-district neglecting to maintain such school shall be deprived, 
for tho ensuing year, of its proportion of the income of the primary-school-fund, 
and of all fund** arising from taxes for the support of schools. 

Sec. 0. There shall lie elected in each judicial circuit, at the time of the election 
of the judge of such circuit, a regent of the university, whof> term of office shall be 
the same as that of such judge. The regents thus elected shall constitute the board 
of regents of the University of Michigan. 

Set. 7. The regents of tho university, and their successors in office, shall continue 
to constitute the body-corporate known by the name and title of “ Tlio Regents of 
the University of Michigan.” 

Sec. 8. The regents of the university shall, at their first annual meeting, or as 
soon thereafter as may be, elect a president of the university, who shall bo cx officio 
a member of then* board, with the privilege of speaking, but not of voting. He shall 
preside at the meetings of the regents, and bo the principal executive officer of the 
university. The board of regents shall have tho general supervision of the univer- 
sity, and the direction and control of all expenditures from the university interest- 
fund. 

Sec. 9. Thefe shall be elected at the general election in the year 1852, three mem- 
bers of a State board of education, one for two years, one for lour years, and one for 
six years; and at each succeeding biennial election there shall be elected on© mem- 
ber of such boa*d, who shall hold his office for six years. The superintendent of 
public instruction shall be. ex officio a member and secretary of such board. The 
board shall have the general supervision of the State normal school, and their duties 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 10. Institutions for the benefit of those inhabitants who are deaf, dumb 

7 ) 

blind, or insane shall always be fostered and supported. 

Sec. 11. The legislature shall encourage the promotion of intellectual, scientific, 
and agricultural improvement; and shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the 
establishment of an agricultural school. The legislature may appropriate the 
twenty-two sections of salt-spring-lands now unappropriated, or the money arising 
from the sale of the same, where siuch lands have been already sold, and any land 
which may hereafter he granted or appropriated for such purpose, for the support 
and maintenance of such school, and may make the same a branch of the university 
for instruction in agriculture and tho natural sciences connected therewith, and place 
the same under the supervision of regents of the university. 
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8il$. 12. The legislature shall also provide for the establishment of at least one 
librarian in each township; and all lines’ assessed and collected in the several coun- 
ties mul townships for any breach of the penal laws shall be exclusively applied to 
the support of such libraries. 

AMKMiMENT ADOPTED IN 1861, IN PLACE OF SECTION 6, AS ABOVE GIVEN. 

Sec. 6. There shall be elected in the year 1863, and at the time of the election of 
a justice of the supreme court, eight regents of the university, two of whom shall 
hold their office for two years, two for four years, two for six years, and two for 
eight years. They shall enter upon the duties of their office on the first of January 
next succeeding their election. At every regular election of a justice of the 
supreme court thereafter there shall be elected two regents, whose term of office 
shall he eight years. When a vacancy shall occur in the office of regent, it shall be 
filled by appointment of the governor. The regents thus elected shall constitute the 
board of regents of the University of Michigan. 

The constitution of Michigan, which went into effect in 1850, was the 
first Sfnte constitution to provide that all instruction in the district 
schools should he conducted in the English language. This constitu- 
tion is believed to be the only one ever put in force that makes the 
election of a picsident of a State university obligatory upon the board 
of regents. 

The Constitution of California, Septkmrkr 9, 1850. 

Article IX. — Ed u ca t i on . 

Sec. 1. The legislature shall provide for the election, by the people, of a superin- 
tendent of public, instruction, who shall hold liis office for three years, and whose 
duties shall be prescribed by law, and who shall receive such compensation as the 
legislature may direct. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of 
intellectual, scientific, moral, and ‘agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all 
land that may be granted by the United States to this State for the support of 
schools, which may he sold or disposed of, and the five hundred thousand acres of 
land granted to the new States, under an act of Congress, distribut ing the proceeds 
of tlie public lands among the several States of the Union, approved A. D. 1841, and 
all the estate of deceased persons who may have died without leaving a will, or heir, 
and also such per cent, as may he granted by Congress on the suit* of lauds in this 
State, shall he ami remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with all 
the rents of the unsold lands, and such other means as the legislature may provide, 
shall he inviolably appropriated to tlic support of common schools throughout the 
8ta to. 

Sec. 3. The legislature shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a 
school shall be kept, up and supported in each district at least three months in every 
year, and any district neglecting to keep up and support such a school may be 
deprived of its proportion of the inteiest of the public fund during such neglect. 

Sec. 4. The legislature shall take measures for the protection, improvement, or 
other disposition of such lands as have been, or may hereafter be reserved or granted 
by the United States or any person or persons, to the State for the use of a university; 
and the funds accruing from the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other 
source for the purpose aforesaid, shall he and remain a permanent fund, the interest 
of which shall be applied to the support of said university, with such branches as 
the public convenience may demand for the promotion of literature, the arts and 
sciences, as may he authorized by the terms of sucli gryit. And it shall be the duty 
of the legislature, as soon us may he, to provide effectual means for the improvement 
and permanent security of the funds 'of said university. 
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AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION OF CALIFORNIA, ADOPTED IN 1862. 

Art. IX, Sec. 1. A superintendent of public instruction shall, at the special elec- 
tion for judicial officers to be held in the year 1863, and every four years thereafter at 
such special elections, ho elected hy the qualified voters of the State, and shall enter 
upon the duties of his office on the first day of 1 >ecember next after his election. 

The Constitution of Ohio, 1851. 

[Extract from Article T, see. ion 7.- Bill of rights.] 

• * * Religion, morality, and knowledge, hoo ver, being essential to good 

government, it shall he the duty of the general assembly to pass suitable laws to 
protect every religious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode 
for public worship, and to encourage schools and means of instruction. 

A rti cle VI. — Edu ca i \ o n . 

Sec. 1. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or other disposition of 
lands or other property, granted or in trusted to this State for educational and religious 
purposes, shall forever be preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the income 
arising therefrom shall he faithfully applied to the specific objects of the original 
grants or appropriations. 

Sue. 2. The general assembly shall make such provisions, hy taxation or otherwise, 
as, with the interest arising from the school-trust-fmid, will secure a thorough and 
efficient system of common schools throughout the State; hut no religious or other 
sect or sects shall ever have any exclusive right to, or control •*, any part of the 
school- funds of this State. 

The Constitution of Indiana, 1851. 

[Among tlie restrictions upon legislation imposed by section 22, 
Article IV, of tlxe constitution of Indiana (1851) is the following:] 

The general assembly shall not. pass local or special laws in any of the following- 
enumerated cases; that is to say : * * * 

Providing for supporting common schools, and for the preservation of school- 
funds. * * * 

A rti c le VIII. — Ed ucaii o n . 

Sec. 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused throughout a community being 
essential to the preservation of a free government, it shall bo the duty of the general 
assembly to encourage, by^all suitable means, moral, intellectual, scientific, and agri- 
cultural improvement, audio provide hy law for a gerteral and uniform system of 
schools, wherein tuition shall 1><3 without charge, and equally to nil. 

Sec. 2. The common -school* fund shall consist of the congressional-township-fund, 
and the lands belonging tliereio; the surplus-revenue-fund ; the saline- fund, and 
the lands belonging thereto; the bank-tax-fund, and the fund arising from the one 
hundred and fourteenth section of the charter of the State Bank of Indiana; the 
fund to he derived from the sale of county-seminaries, and the money and property 
heretofore held lor such seminaries ; from the fines assessed for breaches of the penal 
laws of the State; and from all forfeitures which may accrue; all lands and other 
estate which shall escheat to the State for the want of heirs or kindred entitled to 
the inheritance; all lands that have been, or may hereafter he, granted to the State, 
where no special purpose is expressed in the grant, and the proceeds of the sales 
thereof, including the proceeds of the sales of the swamp-lands granted to the State 
of Indiana hy the act of Congress of 28th of September, 1850, after deducting the 
expense of selecting aud draining the same; taxes on the property of corporations 
the t may be assessed by the general assembly for common-school -purposes. 
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* Sec. 3. The principal of tlie common-school-fund sliall remain a perpetual fund, 
■which may ho increased, hut shall never he diminished; and the income thereof 
shall he inviolably appropriated to the support of common schools, and to no other 
purpose whatever. 

Sec. 4. The general assembly shall invest, in some safe and profitable manner, all 
snob portions of the common-school- fund uh have not heretofore been intrusted to 
the several counties; and shall make provision by law for the distribution among 
the several comities of the interest thereof. 

Sec. 5. If any county shall fail to demand its proportion of such interest for oom- 
mon-school-purposes, the same shall be re-invested for the benefit of such county. 

Skc. 6. Tho several counties shall be held liable for the preservation of so much of 
the said fund ns may he intrusted to them, and for the payment of tlie annual interest 
thereon. 

Sec. 7. All trust funds held by the State shall remain inviolate, and be faithfully 
and exclusively applied to the purposes for which the trust was created. 

Sec. 8. Tin general assembly shall provide for the election, by the voters of tins 
State, of a State- 4 ’ uperintendent of public instruction, who shall hold his office for 
two year . and whose duties and compensation shall bo prescribed by law. 

A kticle X . — Finance . 

Sec. 1. The general assembly shall provide by law for a uniform and equal rate of 
assessment and taxation, and shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure a just 
valuation for taxation of all property, both real and personal, excepting such only 
for municipal, educational, literary, scientific, religious, or charitable purposes, as 
may bo specially exempted by law. 

The Constitution oe Virginia, 1851. 

Article IV . — Subdivision of taxation and finance. 

Sec. 21. A capitation-tax, equal to the tax assessed on land of tho value of two 
hundred dollars, shall bo levied on every white male inhabitant w ho has attained 
the age of twenty-one years; and one equal moiety of the capitation-tax upon white 
persons shall be applied to the purposes of education in primary and free schools; 
but nothing herein contained shall prevent exemptions of taxable polls in eases of 
bodily infirmity. 

This section was continued in the revision of 18(>i, in which it is 
numbered ns section 22 of Article IV. 

* 

The Constitution oe Louisiana, November 1. 1852. 

Title VIII . — Public education. 

Aut. 135. There shall be elected a superintendent of public education, who shall 
hold liis othce for tho term of two years. His duties shall bo prescribed by law, and 
he shall receive such compensation as tho legislature may direct: Provided , That the 
general assembly shall have power, by a vote of the majority of the members elected 
to both houses, to abolish the said office of superintendent of public education when- 
ever in their opinion said office shall be no longer necessary. 

Art. 136. The general assembly sliall establish free, public schools throughout the 
State; and sliall provide for their support by general taxation on property or other- 
wise; and all moneys so raised or provided shall bo distributed to each parish in 
proportion to the number of free white children between such ages as shall b© fixed 
by tlie general assembly. 

Art, 137. The proceeds of all lands heretofore^ranted by the United States to 
this State for the use or support of schools, and of all lauds which may hereafter be 
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granted or bequeathed to the State, and not expressly granted or bequeathed for 
any other purpose, which hereafter may be disposed of by the State, and the pro- 
ceeds of the estates of deceased persons, to which the State may become entitled 
by law, shall h£ held by the State as a loan, and shall be ami remain a perpetual 
fluid, on which the State shall pay an annual interest of six per cent. ; which inter- 
est, together with the interest oh the Imst-fuuds deposit'd with this Stato4>y the 
limited States, under the act of Congress approved Juno 23, 183(1, and all the rents 
of the unsold lands, «»hnH bo appropriated to the support of such schools, and this 
appropriation shall remain inviolable. 

A jut. 138. All moneys arising from the sales which have been or may hereaft r be 
made of any lands heretofore granted by the United States to this State, for the use 
of a seminary of learning, and from any kind of donation that may hereafter be made 
for tlmt purpose, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, at six 
per cent, per annum, shall be appropriated to the support of a seminary of learning 
for the promotion of literature and the arts and sciences, and no law shall ever be 
made diverting said fund to any other use than to the establishment and improve- 
ment of said seminary c f learning, 

Aut. 139. The University of Louisiana in New Orleans, as now established, shall 
be maintained. 

Aut. 140. The legislature shall have power to pass Mich laws as may be necessary 
for the further regulation of the university, and for the promotion of literature 
and science, but shall bo under no obligation to contribute to the support of said 
university by appropriations. 

C'ONMXTK’UT, AMrNDMENT ADOPTED OciOBEli, 1855. 

Art. XT. Every person shall be able to read any article of the Constitution, or any 
section of the statutes of this State before being admitted as an elector. 

This is the first educational qualification ever incorporated in a State 
constitution. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts, 1857. 

I Amendment adopted by the legislature of Massachusetts in 185G and 1 857, and ratified May 1, 1857.] 

Art. XX. No person shall have the right to vote, or to bo eligible to office under 
the constitution of this Commonwealth, who shall not be able to read the constitution 
in the English language, and write his name: Provided, however , That the provisions 
of this amendment shall not apply to any person prevented by a physical disability 
from complying with its requisitions, nor to any person who now has the right to 
vote, nor to any persons who shall ho sixty years of age or upwards at t he time this 
amendment shall take effect. 

The Constitution of Oregon, Ekiiiujary 14, 1857. 

Article VIII . — Education and school -lands. 

Sec. 1. The governor shall be superintendent of public instruction, and his 
powers and duties in that capacity shall be such as may be prescribed by law; but 
after the term of live years from the adoption of the constitution, it shall be com- 
petent for the legislative assembly to provide by law for the election of a superin- 
tendent, to provide for his compensation, and prescribe his powers and duties. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of all the lauds which have been, or hereafter may be, 
granted to this State for educational purposes, (excepting the lands heretofore 
granted to aid in the establishment of a university;) all the moneys and clear pro- 
ceeds of all property which m^f accrue to the State by escheat or forfeiture; all 
moneys which maybe paid as exemption from military duty ; the proceeds of all 
gifts, devises, and bequests made by any irnrson to the State for common-school. 
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purposes; the proceeds of all property* granted to the State, when the purposes of 
such grant shall not he stated; all the proceeds of the five hundred thousand acres 
of laud to which this State is entitled by the provision of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to 
grant pre-emption rights , ” approved the 4th of September, 1841, and also the 5 per 
centum of tins net proceeds of the sales of public lands to which this State shall 
become entitled on her admission into the Union, (if Congross shall assent to such 
appropriation of the two grants last mentioned,) shall he set apart as a separate 
and irreducible fund, to be called the common-school-fund, the interest of which, 
together with all other revenues derived from the school-lands mentioned in this 
section, shall he exclusively applied to the support and maintenance of common 
schools in each school-district and purchase of suitable libraries and apparatus 
therefor. 

8kc. 3. The legislative assembly shall provide by law for the establishment of a 
uniform and regular system of common schools. 

8 icc. 4. Provision shall be made by law for tl;»5 distribution of the income of the 
common- school 'fund among the several counties of this State, in proportion to the 
number of children resident therein between the ages of four and twenty years. 

Sue. r>. VUc governor, secretary of state, and State -treasurer shall constitute a 
hoard of commissioners for the sale of school- and university-lands, and for the 
investment of *V, funds arising therefrom, and their powers and duties shall he such 
as may he proscribed by law; Provided, That no i»art of the University funds, or of 
the interest arising therefrom, shall he, expended until the period of ten years from 
the adoption of this Constitution, unless the same shall be otherwise disposed of, 
by the consent- of Congress, for common school purposes. 

Tiik Constitution of Minnesota, May 11, 1858. 

Akticle Vlll. — School-funds, education, and science. 

Sec. 1, The stability of a. republican form of government depending mainly upon 
tlie intelligence of the people, it shall he the duty of the legislature to establish a 
general and uniform system of public schools. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of such lands as are, or hereafter may be, granted by tbe 
United States for the use of schools within each township in this State, shall remain 
a perpetual school fund to the State, and not more than one-third of said lands may 
be sold in two years, one- third in five years, and one-third in ten years; but the 
lands of the greatest valuation shall be sold first; Provided , That no portion of the 
said lauds shall be sold otherwise than at public sale. The principal of all funds 
arising from sales, or other disposition of lands, or other property, granted or intrusted 
to this State, in each township for educational purposes, shall forever he preserved 
inviolate and undiminished; and the income arising from the lease or sale of said 
school-lands shall be distributed to the different townships throughout the State, in 
proportion to the number of scholars in each township between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, and shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of tho origi- 
nal grants or appropriations. 

Ski*. 3. The legislature shall make such provisions, by taxation or otherwise, as, 
with the income arising from the seliool-fund, will secure a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools in each township in the State. 

Sk<\ 4. The location of the University of Minnesota, as established by existing 
laws, is hereby continued, and said institution is hereby declared to be the Univer- 
sity of the State of Minnesota. All t lie rights, immunities, franchises, and endow- 
ments heretofore granted or conferred are hereby perpetuated unto the said university, 
and all binds which may be granted hereafter by Qongress, or other donations, for 
said university -purposes, shall vest in the institution referred to in this section. 
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To section 2 the**© was added by amendment in 1875 the following: 

Aut. VIII* Sec. 2, added: Suitable laws shall be enacted by the 'legislature for the 
safe investment of the principal of all funds which have heretofore arisen. 'or which 
may hereafter arise from the sale or other disposition of such lands, or the income 
from such lands occurring in any manner before the sale or disposition thereof, in 
interest-bearing bonds of the United states, or of the State of Minnesota, issued 
after* the year 1860, or of such other State as the legislature, may, bylaw, from time 
to time, direct. 

IV. FOURTH PERIOO, 1 861 -1805. 

- * X 

Discussion; Kansas, ISO 1; West Virginia, 1862; Arkansas, 1.804; Louisiana, 1864; Mary- 
land, 1804 and 1867; Nevada, 1864; Missouri, 1866; Florida, 1865 and 1S68; Texas, 
I860; Nebraska, 1867; Alabama, 1868; Georgia, 1868; Louisiana, ISOS; South Caro- 
lina, 1868; Arkansas, 1S68; Mississippi, 1868; North Carolina, 1868; Virginia, 1S69; 
Texas, 1869; Illinois, 1870; West Virginia, 1872; Pennsylvania, 1874; Arkansas, 1874; 
Alabama, 1875; Nebraska, 1875; Missouri, 1875; Texas, 1876; Colorado, 1876; North 
Carolina, 1876; Georgia, 1877; California, 1879; Louisiana, 1879; Florida, 1885; • 
South Dakota, 1889; North Dakota, 1889; Montana, 1889; Washington, 1889; Idaho, 
1.S90; Wyoming, 1S90; Mississippi, 1890; Kentucky, 1S90; Maine, 1.892. 

Iii tliis period most of the old forces continue to operate, some of 
them with increased energy. New ones also appear. 

No other cause that ever operated in the field < f onr inquiry was so 
directly potent as the civil war. The North believed that the lack of 
public schools at the South lay near the root of the war, and this belief 
had much to do with the development of Northern school systems and 
the expansion of statute books. That nothing must henceforth bo left 
to the possible hostility or indifference of legislatures was the popular 
feeling. At the South the effect was far more striking. The one 
insuperable obstacle to the founding of efficient school systems by the 
Southern States was now removed. Moreover, the enfranchisement of 
the blacks called loudly for tlieir education. Nothing more strongly 
reveals Southern appreciation of the change that the war accomplished 
than the promptness with which those States have established schools 
and placed them under the shields of their constitutions. Some of 
them even recognized education in the constitutions that they formed 
in the confusion of 1805, when they were expecting their Senators and 
Representatives to be admitted to Congress in accordance with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s reconstruction proclamations. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870, which proved, as w r as commonly 
thought, the superiority of the educated man for all purposes whatso- 
ever, was a potent factor in American education. At the time tables 
showing the relative numbers of illiterate soldiers in tho two armies 
were widely published, and Renan’s remark, “The universities con- 
quered at Sedan,” was widely quoted. 

The movement to enfranchise women has also made its contribution 
to the volume of constitutional provisions — witness those in relation to 
women voting on school questions and holding school offices. 

Socialistic opinion, combined no doubt with distrust of publishing 
interests, has committed California to a scheme of State school book 
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publication. And the* same opinion, or something akin to it, has caused 
that State to discriminate against high schools in the distribution of 
the tftate funds. 

Finally, the extraordinary expansion of the field of education in 
recent years has led to a similar expansion in constitutional educa- 
tion. Mention may he made of the new interest in manual and indus- 
trial training, and particularly of mining engineering in some of tlie 
Stales of the Faeifie Slope. 

Such are the main causes that, reinforced by those previously enu- 
merated, have caused so many of the States, commonly Western and 
Southern States, to insert in their constitutions educational articles 
as extended as the school laws of tins New England States a century 
ago. Whole educational systems are found in outline. State and county 
boards of education, State and county superintendence of schools, 
primary schools, grammar schools, high schools, normal schools, uni- 
versities, and agricultural colleges, the management of school taxes, 
ami the miuimr a length of the school year, are all provided lor. Jn 
several instances two full pages of Poore’s Charters and Constitutions 
aie occupied in this way. New England, the old Middle States, Ohio, 
Illinois, and some other States have not fallen into this current, lint 
even the constitutional conventions that have refrained from legislation 
in relation to schools, have often uttered a firmer voice than before. 
Iudriinitcuess makes room for clearness; permission gives way to com- 
mand. 

CoXSTITCTION OF KANSAS, .JaXCAUY 29, 18GU 
OttDIXAXCK. 

Whereas tlie Government of the United States is the proprietor of a largo portion 
of the lands included in the limits of the Slate of Kansas as defined by this consti- 
tution; and whereas the State of Kansas will possess Mm right to tax said lands for 
purposes of government, and other purposes: Now, therefore, he it ordained by the 
people oi Kansas that t he right of the State of Kansas 1o 1 ax such lands is rejiinjuislied 
forever, and the State of Kansas will not interfere with Uie title of the United Stales 
to such lands, nor with any regulation of Congress in relation thereto, nor tax non- 
residents higher than residents: Provided always, That the following condition he 
agreed to by Congress : 

See. 1. Sections numbered JGand 3(5 in each township in the State, including Indian 
reservations and trust -lands, shall ho granted to the State for the exclusive use of 
common schools; and when either of said sections, or any part thereof, has been dis- 
posed of, other lands of oijual value, as nearly contiguous thereto as possible, shall 
he substituted therefor. 

Sec. 2. That the seventy-two sections of land shall he granted to the State/for the 
erection and maintenance of a State University. 

* * «r V * * 

Kkc. G. That live per eon him of the proceeds of the public lands in Kansas, disposed 
of after the admission of the State into the Union, shall he paid to the State for a 
fund, the income of which shall bo used for the support of common schools. 

Sfc. 7. That 1 lie 500,000 acres of land to which the State is entitled under the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands ami grant pre-emption right approved September 4, 1841, shall he granted 
to the State for the support of common schools. 
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Constitution of Kansas, Adopted in 1859. 

Akticlk I. — Executive, 

Seo. 1. The executive department filial! consist of a governor, lien ten ant- governor, 
secretary of state, anditor, treasurer, attorn oy -general, and s uperintendent of public 
instruction, "who shall he chosen by Uie electors of the State at the time and place 
of voting for members of the legislature, and shall hold t lieir offices for the term of 
two years from the second Monday of Jam iry, next after tlicir election, and until 
their successors are elected and qualified. 

* '*■ * * * * # 

,Sec. 34. Should either the recicfary of state, auditor, treasurer, attorney-general, 
or superintendent ol public iustructiou, become incapable of performing the duties 
of his office for any of the causes specified in the thirteenth section of* tips article/ 
the governor shall fill the vacancy until the disability is removed, or a successor is 
elected and qualified. Every such vacancy shall he filled hy election at the first 
general election that occurs more Ihun tliirtv days after it shall have happened; and 
the person chosen shall hold the office for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 35. The oflfi ers mentioned in this article shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services a compensation, to ho established hy law, which shall neither he 
increased nor diminished during the period for which they shall have been elected. 

Annum; AT. — Education, 

Sec. 1. The State-superintendent of public instruction shall have tli« general 
supervision of the cmnmon-sehool-funds and educational intere f T of the State, and 
perform such other duties as may ho prescribed by law. A superintendent of public 
instruction shall he elected in each county, whose term of office shall be two years 
aud whose duties and compensation shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall encourago the promotion of intellectual, moral, scien- 
tific, and agricultural improvement, by establishing a uniform system of common 
schools, and schools of higher graue, embracing normal, preparatory, collegiate, and 
university departments. 

Sec. 3. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may bo granted by the United 
States to the State, for the support of schools, and the five hundred thousand acres 
of land granted to the new States, under ffu act of Congress distributing the pro- 
ceeds of public lands among the several States of the Union, approved September 
4, A. J). 3841, and all estates of persons dy ing without heir or will, and such per cent,, 
as may he granted by Congress on tho sale of lands in this State, shall ho the com- 
mon property of tho State, and shall he a perpetual school-fund, which shall not be 
diminished, blit tho interest of which, together with all tho rents of tlio lands, and 
such other means as the legislature may provide by tax or otherwise, shall be invio- 
lably appropriated to the support of common schools. 

Sec. 4. The income of the Stato-school-lunds shall be disbursed annually, by order 
of the State-suxmrintendcnt, to the several county-treasurers, and thence to the 
treasurer of tho several school-districts, in equitable proportion to the number of 
children and youth resident therein between tho ages of tivo and twenty-one years; 
Provided, That no school-district in which a common school has not been maintained 
at least three months in each year shall be entitled to receive any portion of such 
funds. 

Sec. 5. Tho school lands shall not he sold unless such sale shall be authorized by a 
vote of the people at a general election ; but, subject to revaluation every five years, 
they may be leased for any number of years, not exceeding twenty-live, at a rate 
established by law. 

Sec. 6. All money which shall bo paid by persons as an equivalent for exemption 
from military duty, tho clear proceeds of es trays, ownership of which shall vest in 

1 Impeachment, displacement, resignation, death, or otherwise. 
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the taker-up, and the proceeds of fines for any breach of the penal laws shall be 
exclusively applied, in the several counties in which the money is paid or fines col- 
lected, to the support of common schools. 

Sec. 7. Provision shall be made bylaw for the establishment, at some eligible and 
central point, of a State-university for the promotion of literature and the ai$A and 
sciences, including a normal and agricultural department. All funds arising from 
the saJe or rents of lands granted by the United States to the State for the support 
of a. State-university, and all other grants, donations, or bequests, cither by the 
State or by individuals, for such purpose, shall remain a perpetual fund, to be called 
the “ university-fan d,” the interest of winch shall be appropriated to the support of 
the State-university. 

Sec. 8. No religious sect or sects shall ever control any part of the common-school- 
or university -funds of the State. 

Sec. 9. The State-superintendent of public instruction, secretary of state, and 
attorney-general shall constitute a board of commissioners for the management and 
investment of tho school-funds. Any two of said commissoners shall he a quorum. 

The Const iivtiox ok West Virginia, June 20, 1802. 

Article VIII . — Taxation and finance. 

Sec. 1. Property used for educational, literary, scientific, religious, or charitable 
purposes, and public property, may by law be exempted from taxation. 

A imtclk X . — Ed lira tion . 

Sec. 1. All money accruing in this State, being the proceeds of forfeited, delin- 
quent, waste, and unappropriated lands, and of lands heretofore sold for taxes and 
purchased by tbc State of Virginia, if hereafter redeemed, or sold to others than 
this Slate; all grants, devises, or bequests that may be made to this State for the pur- 
poses of education, or where the purposes of such grants, devises, or bequests are not 
specified; this State's just share of tho literature- fund of Virginia, whether paid over 
or otherwise liquidated, and any sums of money, stocks, or property which this’Stale 
shall have the right to claim from the State of Virginia for educational purposes $ 
the proceeds of the estates of all persons who may die without leaving a will or heir, 
and of all escheated lands; the proccedftof any taxes that may be levied on the rev- 
enues of any corporation hereafter created ; all moneys that may be paid as an equiv- 
alent for exemption from military duly, and such sums as may from time to time be 
appropriated by the legislature for the purpose, shall be set apart as a separate fund, 
to be (‘ailed the school-fund, and invested under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law, iq the interest-bearing securities of t he United States, or of this State, 
and the interest thereof shall be annually applied to the support, of tree schools 
throughout the State, and to no other purpose whatever. But any portion of said 
interest remaining unexpended at the close of a fiscal year shall be added to and 
remain a part of the capital of the school-fund. 

Sec. 2. Tho legislature shall provide, as soon as practicable, for the establishment 
of a thorough and efficient system of free schools. They shall provide for the sup- 
port of such schools by appropriating thereto the interest of the invested school-fund; 
the net proceeds of all forfeitures, confiscations, and fines accruing to this State 
under the Jaws thereof, and by general taxation on persons and property, or other- 
wise. They shall also provide for raising, in each township, by the authority of the 
people thereof, such a proportion of the amount required for the support of free 
schools therein as shall be prescribed by general laws. 

Sec. ft. Provision may be made by law for the election and prescribing the powers, 
duties, and compensation of a general superintendent of free schools for the State, 
whose term of office shall be the same as that of the governor, and for a connty-super- 
iutendent lor each county, and for the election in the several townships, by the voters 
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thereof, of such offioors, not specified in this constitution, as may be necessary to 
carry out the objects of this article, and for the organization, whenever it may be 
deemed expedient, of a State-board of instruction. 

Sec. 4. The legislature shall foster and encourage moral, intellectual, scientific, 
and agricultural improvement; they shall, whenever it may bo jiracticable, make 
suitable provision for the blind, mate, and insane, anti for the organization of snch 
institutions of learning as the best interests of goueral education in the State may 
demand. 

Constitution of Louisiana, September, 1864. 

Title XI . — Public education. 

Art. 140. There shall be elected a superintendent of public education, who shall 
hold his cilice for the term of four years, llis duties shall be prescribed by law, and 
ho shall receive a salary of $1,000 per annum until otherwise provided by law: 
Provided , That the? general assembly shall have power, by a vote of a majority of 
the members elected to both houses, to abolish the said office of superintendent of 
public education whenever, in their opinion, said office shall be no longer nocossary. 

Art. 141. The legislature shall provide for the education of all children of the 
State, between the ages of six and eighteen years, by maintenance of free public 
schools, by taxation or otherwise. 

Art. 142. The general exercises in the common schools shall be conducted in the 
English language. 

Art. 143. A university shall ho established in the city of New Orleans. It shall bo 
composed of four faculties, to wit: One of law, one of medicine, one of the natural 
sciences, and one of letters. The legislature shall provide by law for its organization 
and maintenance. 

Art. 141. The proceeds of all lands heretofore granted by the United States to 
this State, for the use or purpose of the public schools, and of all lands which may 
hereafter be granted or bequeathed for that purpose, and the proceeds of the estates 
of deceased persons to which the State may become entitled by Law, shall be and 
remain a perpetual fund, on which tiie State shall pay an annual interest of six per 
cent., which interest, together with the interest of the trust- fund deposited with 
the State by the United States, under the act of Congress approved Juno 23, 1836, 
and all the rents of the unsold lands, shall be appropriated to the purpose of such 
schools, and the appropriation shall remain inviolable. 

The Constitution of Arkansas, 1864. 1 

Article VIII. — General provisions — Education . 

Sec. 1. Knowledge and learning generally diffused throughout the community, 
being essential to the preservation of a free government, and diffusing the ojipor- 
tunitios and advantages of education through the various parts of the State, being 
highly conducive to this end, it shall be the duty of the general assembly to provide 
by law for the improvement of such lands as are or hereafter may bo granted by the 
United States to this State for the use of schools, and to apply any funds which may 
bo raised from such lands, or from any other source, to tlie accomplishment of the 
object for which they are or may be intended. The general assembly shall, from 
time to time, pass such laws as shall be calculated to encourage intellectual, scien- 
tific and agricultural improvement, by allowing rewards and immunities for the 
promotion and improvement of arts, science, commerce, manufactures, and natural 
history, and countenance and encourage the principles of humanity, industry and 
morality. 

1 This constitution was formed in January, 1804, subsequent to the occupation of a portion of the 
Ltate by the forces of the United States. 

ED 93 85 
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Art. 145. All niftheys arising from the sales which have been or may hereafter bo 
made of any lands heretofore granted by the United States to this State for tho use 
of a specific seminary of learning, or from any kind of a donation that may hereafter 
be made for that purpose, shall bo and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
at six per cent, per annum, shall be appropriated to the promotion of literature and 
the arts and sciences, and no law shall ever be made diverting said funds to* any 
other use than to the establishment and improvement of said seminary of learning; 
and tho general assembly shall have power to raise funds for tho organizutiomand 
support of said seminary of learning in such manner as it may deem proper. 

Art, 146. No approximation shall bo made by the legislature for tho support of'nny 
private school or institution of learning whatever, but tho highest encouragement 
shall bo granted to public schools throughout tho Slate. 

Turn Constitution of Maryland, October 12, 13, 1864. 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

Art. 43. That the legislature ought to encourage the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue, the extension of a judicious system of general education, the promotion of 
literature, the arts, science, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and the gen- 
eral melioration of the condition of the people. 

A uric uc VIII . — Ed u c. i 1 ton . 

Sko. 1. The governor shall, wit)) in thirty days after the ratification by the people 
of this constitution, appoint, subject to the confirmation of the senate, at its first 
session thereafter, a State-superintendent of pnhlie instruction, who shall hold his 
offico for four years and until his successor shall have been appointed and shall have 
boon qualified. Jle shall receive an annual salary of $2,500, and such additional sum 
for traveling and incidental expenses as the general assembly may bylaw allow; 
shall report to the general assembly, within thirty days after the commencement of 
its first, session under this constitution, a uniform system of free public schools, and 
shall perform such other duties pertaining to his office as may from time, to time bo 
prcsoiibed by law. 

Sku. 2. There shall be a State-board of education, consisting of the governor, the 
lieutenant-governor, and speaker of tho house of delegates, and the State-superin- 
tendent of public instruction, wjiieli board shall perform such duties as the general 
assembly may direct. 

Sec. 3. There shall be in each county such number of school-commissioners as tho 
State-superintendent of public instruction shall deem necessary , who shall be 
apx>nintcd by the State board of Education.; shall hold office for four years, and 
shall porform such duties and receive such compensation as the general assembly or 
State superintendent may direct; the school-commissioners of llaUimore City shall 
remain as at present constituted, and shall he appointed, ns at. present, by the mayor 
ftml city-council, subject to such alterations and amendments as may be mado from 
tinio to time by the general assembly or the said mayor ami city-council. 

8 ICC. 4. The general assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this consti- 
tution, shall provide a uniform system of free public schools, by which a school 
shall ho kept open and supported free of expense for tuition in each school-district 
for at least six mouths in each year ; and in case of failure on the part of the general 
assembly so to |>rovidc, the system reported to it by the State-superintendent of 
public instruction shall become the system of free public schools of the State: JFVo- 
vidvd, That tho report of tho State-superintendent shall be in conformity with the 
provisions of this constitution, and such system shall bo subject to such alterations, 
conformable to this article, as tho general assembly may from time to time enact. 

Sec. 5. Tho general assembly shall levy, at each regular session after the adoption 
of this constitution an annual tax df not less t han ton cents on each hundred dollars 
of taxable property throughout tho State, fur tho siipjiori of the free Ijiblie schools. 
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whieli tax shall be collected at tlie same' time and by the same agents as the general 
State-levy; and shall bo paid into the treasury of the State, and shall be distributed, 
under sue!: regulations as may be prescribed by law, among the counties and the 
city of Baltimore, in proportion to their respective population between the ages of 
five and twenty years : Provided, That the general assembly shall not levy any addi- 
tional school-tax upon jmrticular comities, unless such county express by popular 
vote its desire for such tax. The city of Baltimore shall provide for its additional 
school-tax as at present, or ns may hereafter bo provided by the general assembly, or 
by the mayor and e ; ty-conncil of Baltimore 

Sko. 6. The general assembly shall further provide by law, at its first scssidh, 
after tho adoption of this constitution, a fund for the support of freo public schools 
of the State, by the imposition of an annual tax of not less than five cents on eadli 
one hundred dollars of taxable property throughout the State, the proceeds of which 
tax shall he known as the public- school -fund, and shall he invested by the treas- 
urer, together with its annual interest, until such time os said fund shall hy its own 
increase and any addition which may ho made to it from time to time, together with 
the present school-fund, amount to $0,000,000, when the tax of ten cents in the one 
hundred dollars authorized by the preceding section maybe discontinued in whole 
or in i>art, as the general assembly may direct. The principal fund of six millions 
hereby provided shall remain forever inviolate as the free public-school-fund of the 
State, and the annual hit' rest of said school-fund shall he disbursed for educational 
purposes only, as may be prescribed by law. 

Constitution ok Makyland, September IX 1807. 

Article VJ l (. — Education . 

See. 1. The general asse mbly, at its first session after the adoption of this consti- 
tution, shall hy law' establish throughout the State a thorough ami efficient system of 
free public schools, iiu«l shall provide b> taxation or otherwise for their maintenance. 

See. 2. The system of public schools, as now constituted, shall remain in foreo 
until the end of the said tirst session of the general assembly, and shall then expire, 
except so far as adopted or continued by the general assembly. 

Src. 3. The school-fund of tbo State shall be kept inviolate, and appropriated only 
to the purposes of education. 

Article 48 of Hie declaration of rights, adopted in 1804, was realDnned 
in thi$ constitution. 

The Constitution of Nevada, October 31, 1864. 

Art. V, Sec. 22. The * * * and Superintendent of public instruction shall 

perform such oilier duties as may be prescribed by law. 

Article XI. — Education. 

Sec. 1. Tbe legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of 
intellectual, literary, scientific, mining, mechanical, agricultural, and moral improve- 
ments; and also provide for the election by the people, at the general election, of a 
superintendent of public instruction, whoso term of office shall be two years, from 
the tirst Monday of January, A. D. 18f5i3, and until the election and <|ual ill cation of 
his successor, and whose duties shall bo prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide for a uniform system of common schools, 
by which a school shall be cstabl ishe'Vaud maintained in each school-district at least 
six months in every year, and any school-district neglfcting to establish and main- 
tain such a school, or which shall allow instruction of a sectarian character therein, 
may be deprived of its proportion of the interest of the public-school- fund during 
such neglect or infraction, and the legislature may pass such laws as will tend to 
secure a general attendance of the children in each school-district upon said publio 
schools. 
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SEC. 3. All lands, including the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in every town- 
ship, donated for the benefit of public schools, in the act of the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, to enable the people of Nevada Territory to form a State-government, the 
thirty thousand acres of public lands granted by an act of Congress, approved July 
2, A. I). 1862, for each Senator and Representative in Congress, and all proceeds of 
lands that have been or may be hereafter granted or appropriated by tlie United 
Sta tes to this State, and also the five hundred thousand acres of land granted to the 
new States under the act of Congress distributing the proceeds of the public lands 
among the several States of the Union, approved A. D. 1841: Provided , That Con- 
gress makes provision for or authorizes such diversion to he made for the purpose 
therein contained, all estates that may escheat to the State, all of such per cent, as 
may be granted by Congress on the sale of land, all lines collected under the penal 
laws of the State, all property given or bequeathed to the State for educational 
purposes, and all proceeds derived from any or all of said sources shall he, and the 
same are hereby, solemnly pledged for educational purposes, and shall not be trans- 
ferred to any other fund for any oilier uses, and the interest thereon shall, from time 
to time, be apportioned among the several counties in proportion to the ascertained 
numbers of the persons between the ages of six and eighteen years in the different 
counties, and the legislature shall provide for the sale of floating land-warrants to 
cover the aforesnic lands, and for the investment of all proceeds derived from any 
of the above-mentioned sources in United States bonds or the bonds of this Stale: 
Provided, That the interest only of the- aforesaid proceeds shall be used for educa- 
tional purposes, and any surplus interest shall he added to the principal sum: And 
provided further, 'flint such portions of said interest as maybe necessary may be 
apportioned for the support of the State-university. 

Nice. 4. The legislature shall provide lor the establishment of a State university, 
which shall embrace departments for agriculture, mechanic arts, and mining, to be 
controlled by a board of regents, whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall have power to establish normal schools, and such 
different, grades of schools, from the primary department to the university, as in their 
discretion they may deem necessary, and all professors in said university, or teachers 
in said schools, of whatever grade, shall he required to take and aubscri ne to the oath 
as prescribed in Article XV id* this constitution. No professor or teacher who fails 
to comply with the provisions of any law framed in accordance with the provisions 
of this section shall he entitled to receive any portion of the public moneys set apart 
for school-purposes. 

Sec. 6. The legislature shall provide a special tax of one-half of one mill on the 
dollar of all taxable property in the State, in addition to tlie other means provided 
for the support and maintenance of said university and common schools; Provided, 
That at the end of ten yoars they may reduce said tax to one-quarter of one mill on 
each dollar of taxable property. 

Skc. 7. The governor, secretary of state, and superintendent of public instruction 
shall, for the first lour years, and until tlieir successors are elected and qualified, 
constitute a board of regents, to control and manage the allairs of tho university 
and the funds of the same, under such regulations as may be provided by law. But 
the legislature shall, at its regular session next preceding the expiration of the term 
of office of the said hoard of regents, provide for tho election of a new hoard of 
regents and define their duty. 

Skc. 8. Tho hoard of regents shall, from the interest accruing from the first funds 
which come under their control, immediately organize and maintain the said mining 
department in such manner as to make it most effective and useful : Provided , That 
all the proceeds of the public lands donated by act of Congress approved July 2, 
A. D. 1862, for a collcgo for the benefit, of agriculture, the mechanic arts, and includ- 
ing military tactics, shall be invested by the said board of regents in a separate fund 
to be appropriated exclusively for the benefit of the first-named departments to the 
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university, ^s set An tli iu section four above, and the legislature shall provide that 
if, through neglect or any other contingency, any portion of the fund so set apart 
shall be lost or misappropriated, the State of Nevada shall replace said amount so 
lost or misappropriated in said fund, so that the principal of said fund" shall remain 
forever undimininhed. 

Sec. 0. No sectarian instruction shall be imparted or tolerated iu any school or uni- 
versity that may be established under this constitution. 

The oatn referred to in section 5, Article XI, includes besides sup- 
porting, protecting, and defending the Ooustitution and Government of 
the United States, and the constitution and government of the State 
of Nevada, bearing true faith, allegiance, and loyalty to the same, etc., 
the following: 

Ami 1 <lo further solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have not fought a duel, nor 
sent or accepted a challenge to light a duel, nor beer a second to* either party, nor 
in any manner aided or assisted in such duel, nor been knowingly tlio bearer of such 
challenge or acceptance, since the adoption of the constitution of the State of 
Nevada, and that 1 will not bo so engaged or concerned, directly or indirectly, in or 
about any such duel during my continuance in office. Ami further, that I will well 

and faithfully perform all the duties of the office of , on which I am about to 

enter (if an oatli), so help me God; (if an affirmation), under the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury. 

Constitution ov Missouri, Juki: <>, If u 

Aht. II, Sec. 19. After the first day of .! i. nary, 1870, every person who was not 
a qualilitd voter prior to that tune shall, m addition to the other qualifications 
ret) mred, be able to read ami write, in order to become a qualified voter; unless his 
inability to read oi a rite shall be the result of a physical disability. 

Article IX.— Education, 

Sec. 1 . A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the general assembly shall 
establish and maintain free schools for tlie gratuitous instruction of all persons iu 
this State between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 2. Sejmrate schools may be established for children of African descent. All 
funds provided for tlio support of public schools shall be appropriated in proportion 
to the number of children, without regard to color. 

Sec. o . Tlio supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a board of educa- 
tion, whose powers and duties shall bo prescribed bylaw. A supei intendent of 
public schools, who shall ho the president of the board, shall bo elected by the 
qualified voters of the State. He shall possess the qualifications of a State senator, 
and hold his office for the term of four years, and shall perform such duties and 
receive such compensation as may be prescribed by law. The secretary of state and 
attorney-general shall bo ex officio members, and, with the superintendent, compose 
said board of education. 

Sec. 4. The general assembly shall also establish and maintain a State university, 
with departments for instruction in teaching, in agriculture, and in natural science, 
as soon as the public school fund will permit. 

Sec. 5. The proceeds of all lands that have been, or hereafter may be, granted by 
the United States to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by this State or the 
United States; also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, and other property now belong- 
ing to any fund for purposes of education; also, the net proceeds of all sales of 
lalids and other property and effects that may accrue to the State by escheat or from 
sales of estrays, or from unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates of 
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deceased persons, or from lines, penalties, ami forfeitures; also, any proceeds of the 
sales of public lands which may liavo been, or hereafter may be, paid over to this 
State, (if Congress will consent to such appropriation;) also, all other grants, gifts, 
or devises that have been, or hereafter may be, made to this State, and not other- 
wise appropriated by the terms of the grant, gift, or devise, shall he securely invested 
and sacredly preserved as a publi e-school-fund, the animal income of which fund, 
together with so much of tlio ordinary revenue of tlio State as may be necessary, 
eliali be faithfully appropriated for establishing and maintaining the free schools 
and the university in this article provided for, and Tor no other uses or purposes 
whatsoever. 

SttC. 6. No part of the pnblic-school-fnnd shall ever bo invested in the stock, or 
bonds, or other obligations of any State, or of any county, city, town, or corpora- 
tion. The stock of the Hank of the State of Missouri now held for school-purposes, 
and all other stocks belonging to any school- or university-fund, shall bo sold, in 
such manner and at such time as the general assembly shall prescribe; and the pro- 
ceeds thereof, and the proceeds of the Hales of any lands or other property which 
now belong, or may hereafter belong, to said school -fund, may be invested in the 
bonds of the l nited States. All county-school-funds shall he loaned upon good and 
sufficient unincuiu bored real-estate-security, with personal security in addition 
thereto. 

Sec. 7. No township or school-district shall receive any portion of the pnldic- 
scliool-fund, unless a free school shall have been kept therein for not less than three 
months during the year for which distribution thereof is made. The general assem- 
bly shall have power to require, by Jaw, that every child, of sufiicient mental and 
physical ability, shall attend tin* public schools, during tlio period between the ages 
of live and eighteen years, for a. term equivalent to sixteen mouths, unless educated 
by other means. 

♦Sec. 8. In case the public-school- fund shall bo insufficient to sustain a free school 
at least four months in every year in each school-district in this State, this general 
assembly may provide, l»y law, for the raising of such deficiency by levying a tax 
on all the taxable property in each county, township, or school-district, as they may 
deem proper. 

fch:r. 9. The general assembly shall, as far as can be done without infringing upon 
vested rights, reduce ail lands, moneys, and oilier property used or held for sehool- 
purposes in the various counties of this State into the public school- fund herein pro- 
vided for; and in making distributing of the anuual income of said fund, shall take 
into consideration flu*, amount of any county or city funds appropriated for common- 
fichool-ptirposes, and make Hitch distribution as will equalize the amount appropri- 
ated for common schools throughout the State. 

Section d, as given above, was amended in November, 1872, so as to 
permit the public-school fund, including tlio proceeds of the stock of 
the Bank of the State of Missouri held for school purposes, etc., to be 
invested in the stocks, bonds, or other obligations of Missouri, as well 
as in the bonds of the United States. 

Constitution of Florida, 1865. 

A ktj c le X . — Euu ca tion. 

Sec. 1, The proceeds of alfelaiuls for the use of schools and a seminary or semi- 
naries of learning shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
together with all moneys accrued from any other source, applicable to the same 
object, shall be inviolably appropriated to the use of schools and seminaries of 
lenruiug respectively, and to no other purpose. ^ 
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Sec. 2. The general assembly shall take such measures as* may be necessary to pre- 
serve from waste or damage all lands so granted or appropriated for the purpose of 
education. 

Constitution of Florida, 1868. 

Article V. — Legislative department . 

Sec. 22. The logisiat tire shr'U provide, by gene- al law for incorporating such muni- 
cipal, educational, agricultural, mechanical, mining, and other useful companies or 
associations as may be deemed necessary. * * 

Article VI. — Executive department 

Sec. 17. The governor shall he assisted by a cabinet of administrative officers, 
consisting of a * * * superintendent of public instruction. * * * Such offi- 

cers shall ho appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate, and shall hold 
their office* the same time as the governor, 1 or until their successors shall he qualified. 

Sec. 19. * * * The governor shall appoint in each county a * * * county- 

su periii tendont of common schools, * * * each of whom shall hold his office for 

two years, and the duties of each shall he prescribed by law. Such officers shall 
he subject to removal by the governor when in his judgment the public welfare will 
be advanced thereby : Provided, No officer shall be removed except for willful neglect 
of duty, or a violation of the criminal-laws of tlio otate, or for in competency. 

Sec. 20, The governor and cabinet shall constitute a boa*’d of commissioners of 
State-institutions, which board shall have supervision of all matters connected 
therewith, in oucli manner as shall he prescribed by law. 

Article VIII. — Admi nislra 1i vc depci rlmcn t. 

Sec. 1. There shall he a cabinet of administrative officers, consisting of a * * * 

superintendent of public instruction, * * * who shall assist the governor in the 

performance of his duties. 

Sec. 7. The superintendent of public instruction shall have the administrative 
supervision of all matters pertaining to public instruction ; the supervision of build- 
ings devoted to educational purposes, and the libraries belonging to the university, 
and tlie common schools, lie shall organize a historical bureau for the purpose of 
accumulating such matter and information §g may he necessary for compiling the 
history of the State. lie shall also establish a cabinet of minerals and other natural 
productions. 

Sec. 10. Each officer of flic cabinet sHall make a full report of his official acts, of 
the receipts and expenditures of his office, and of the requirements of the same, to 
the governor at the beginning of each regular session of the legislature, or when- 
ever the governor slmll require it. Such reports shall be laid before the legislature 
by the governor at the beginning of each regular session thereof. Either house of 
the legislature may at any time call upon any cabinet-officer for information required 
by it. 

Article IX. — Education . 

Sec. 1. It is the paramount duty of the State to make ample provision for the 
education of all the children residing within its borders, without distinction or 
preference. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide a uniform system of common schools, and a 
university, and shall provide for the liberal maintenance of tho same. Instruction 
in them shall ho free. 


1 Pour years. 
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Sec. 3. There shall be a superintendent of public instruction, whose term of office 
shall be four years, and uutil the appointment and qualification of his successor. 
He sbflll have general supervision of the educational interests of the State. His 
duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 1. The comm on-school- fund, the interest of which shall he exclusively 
applied to the support and maintenance of common schools and purchase of suit- 
able libraries and apj>aratus therefor, shall bo derived from the following sources: 
The proceeds of all lands that have been or xnay hereafter he granted to the State 
by the United States for educational purposes ; donations by individuals for educa- 
tional purposes; appropriations by the State; the proceeds of lands or other prop- 
erty which may accrue to the State by escheat to forfeiture; the proceeds of all 
property granted to the State, when the purpose of such grant shall not be specified; 
all moneys which maybe paid as an exemption from military duty ; all fines col- 
lected under the penal laws of this State; such portion of the per capita tax as may 
be prescribed by law for educational purposes; twenty-five per centum of the sales 
of public lands which are now or which hereafter may be owned by the State. 

Sec. 5. A special tax of not less than one mill on the dollar of all taxable prop- 
erty in the State, in addition to the other means provided, shall be levied and appor- 
tioned annually for the support and maintenance of common schools. 

Sec. 6. The principal of therommon-school-fund shall remain sacred and inviolate. 

Sec. 7. Provision shall be made bylaw for the distribution of the oommon-school- 
fund among the several counties in the State, in proportion to the number of children 
residing therein between the ages of four and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 8. Each county shall be required to raise annually by tax, for the support of 
common schools therein, a sum not less than oiie-lialf the amount apportioned to 
each county for that year from the income of the cominon-seliool-fuml. Any school- 
district neglecting to establish and maintain for at least three mouths in each year 
such school or schools as may he provided by law for such district shall forfeit its 
portion of the common -sc bool -fund during such neglect. 

Sec. U. The superintendent of public instruction, secretary of state, and attorney- 
general, shall constitute a body-corporate, to bo known as the Hoard of Education 
of Florida. The superintendent of public instruction shall be the president thereof. 
The duties of the board of education shall he prescribed by the legislature. 

Article XIII. — Taxation and ji nance. 

Sec, 1. The legislature shall provide for a uniform and equal rate of taxation, and 
shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure a just valuation of all property, both 
real and personal, excepting such property's may be exempt by law, for municipal, 
educational, literary, scientific, religious, or charitable purposes. 

Article XVII. — Miscall a • eoue. 

Sec. 4. The salary of * * * each cabinet-officer shall he $3,000. 

. Sec. 6. The salary of each officer shall he payable quarterly upon his own requisi- 
tion. 

Sec. 15. The governor, cabinet, and supreme court shall keep their offices at the 
seat of government. But in ea^o of invasion or violent epidemics, the governor may 
direct that the offices of the government shall be removed temporarily to some other 
place. * * * 

Sec. 21. The property of all corporations, whether heretofore or hereafter incor- 
porated, shall he subject to taxation, unless sueh corporation be for religious, educa- 
tional, or charitable purposes. 
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Constitution of Texas, June 25, 1866. 

Article X. — Education. 

Sec. 1. A general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, it shall be the duty of the legislature of this State 
to make suitable provisions for the support and maintenance of public schools. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall, as early as practicable, establish a system of free 
schools throughout the State; and as d basis for the endowment and support of 
said system, all the funds, lands, and other property heretofore set apart and appro- 
priated, or that may hereafter bo set apart and appropriated, for the support and 
maintenance of public schools shall constitute the public-school- fund; and said fund 
aiul the income derived therefrom shall be a perpetual fund exclusively for the edu- 
cation of all the white scholastic [inhabitants] of this State, and no law shall ever be 
made appropriating said fund io any other use or purpose whatever. And until such 
time as the legislature shall provide for the establishment of such system of public 
schools in the late, the fund thus created and the income derived therefrom shall 
remain as a charge against the State, and be passed to the credit of the f ree- common - 
school-fund. 

Sec. 3. And all the alternate sections of land, reserved by the State out of grants 
heretofore made, or that may hereafter be made, to railroad-companies or other cor- 
porations of any nature whatever, for internal improvements, or for the development 
of the wealth and resources of the State, shall be set apu r t as a part of the perpetual 
school-fund of the State, [and the legislature shall hereafter a ppropriuto one-half of 
the proceeds resulting from all sales of the public lands to ne jjerpetual public- 
Bcliool-fund] : Provided, That if at any time hereafter any portion of the public 
domain of this State shall be sold, and by virtue of said sale the jurisdiction over 
said land shall be vested in the United States (Joverument, in such event, one-half of 
the proceeds derived from said sale shall become apart of the perpetual school fund 
of the State. 

Sec. 4. The legislature shall provide from time to time for the sale of lands belong- 
ing to the perpetual piiblie-Hchool-fund, upon such time and terms as it may deem 
expedient: Provided, That in cases of sale .the preference shall be given to actual 
settlers : And provided further, That the legislature shall have no power to grant relief 
to purchasers by granting further time for payment, but shall, in all cases, provide 
for the forfeiture of the land to the State for the benefit of a perpetual public-school- 
fund, and that all interest accruing upon suehfsales shall be a part of the income 
belonging to the school-fund, and subject to appropriation annually for educational 
pu noses. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall have no power to appropriate, or loan, or invest, 
except as follows, any part of the principal sum of the perpetual school-fund for any 
purpose whatever, and it shall. bo the duty of the legislature to appropriate annually 
the income which may be derived from said fund for educational purposes, under 
such system as it may adopt, and it shall, from time to time, cause the principal sum 
now on hand and arising from sales of land, or from any other source, to be invested 
in the bonds of the United States of America, or the bonds of the State of Texas, or 
such bonds as the State may guarantee. 

Sec. 6. All public lands which have been heretofore, or inay be hereafter, granted 
for public schools to the various counties or other political divisions in this State 
shall be under the control of the legislature, and may be sold on such terms and 
under such regulations as the legislature shall by law prescribe, and the proceeds of 
the sale of said lands shall be added to the perpetual school-fund of the State. But 
each county shall receive the full benefit of the interest arising from the proceeds of 
the sale of the lands granted to them respectively : Provided, That the lands already 
patented to the counties shall not be sold without the consent of such county or 
counties to which the lands may belong. 
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Sec. 7. Tlio legislature may provide for the levying of a tax for educational pur- 
poses: Provided, The taxes levied shall ho distributed from year to year, as the same 
may io collected: And provided, That all the sums arising from said tax which, may 
be collected from Africans, or persons of African descent, shall he exclusively apjiro- 
priAted for the maintenance of a system of public schools for Africans and their 
children; and it shall be the duty of the legislature to encourage schools among 
these people. 

Sec. 8. The moneys and lands heretofore granted to, or which may hereafter he 
granted for, the endowment and support of one or more universities shall constitute 
a special fund for the maintenance of said universities, and until the university or 
universities are located and commenced, the principal and the interest arising from 
the investment of the principal shall he invested in like manner and under the same 
restrictions as provided for tlio investment and control of the perpetual public- 
school-fund, in sections four and live in this article of the constitution, and tlio legis- 
lature shall have no power to appropriate the unh ••Tsity-fund for any other purpose 
than that of the maintenance of said universities, and the legislature shall, at an 
early day, make such provisions by law as will organize and put into operation the 
university. 

Sec. 9. The four hundred thousand acres of land that have*, hcen surveyed and set 
apart, under the A »ro\ isions of tlie law approved 30th August, A. Ih 185(1, for the 
bcnclit of a lunatic-asylum, a dcaf-and-d mob-asylum, a blind-asylum, inulnn orphan - 
asylum, shall constitute a fund for the support of such institutions, one-fourth part 
for each, and the said fund shall never be diverted to any other purpose. The said 
lands may be sold and the fund invested under the same rides and regulations as 
provided for the lands belonging to the school-fund. The income of said fund only 
shall ho applied to the support of siuh institutions, and until so applied shall be 
invested in the same manner as the. principal. 

Sec. 10. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of two- thirds of the 
senate, shall appoint an officer to he styled the superintendent of public instruction, 
llis tcim of otiico shall he four years, and his annual salary shall not ho less than 
$2,0(0, payable at stated times; and the governor, comptroller, and superintendent 
of public education shall constitute a board to he styled a board of education, and 
shall have the general management and control of the perpetual school- fund and 
common schools, under such regulations as the legislature may hereafter prescribe. 

SKC. 11. The several comities in this State which have not received their 
quantum of the lands for t ho purposes of education shall lie entitled to the same 
quantity heretofore) appropriated by the congress of the Republic of Texas, (and the 
►State,) to oilier counties. And the counties which have not had the lands to which 
they are entitled for educational purposes located, shall have a right to contract for 
tlie location, surveying, and procuring the patents for said lands, and of paying for 
the same with any portion ot said lands so patented, not 1«> exceed one-fourth of the 
whole amount to he so located, surveyed, and patented, to ho divided according to 
quantity, allowing to each part a fair propoition of land, water, and limber. 

Coxsthttiox or Kkuuaska, March 1, X8G7. 

Art. I, Sec. 1C. * * * Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being 

essential to good government, it shall bo the duty of tho legislature to pass suitable 
laws to protect every religious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own 
mode ot public worship and to encourage schools and means of instruction. 

Article lL—Edncatioii. 

Sec. 1. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or other disposition of 
lands or other property granted oi' intrusted to this State for educational and reli- 
gious pnrposes, shall forever bo preserved inviolate and undiminished; and the 
income arising therefrom shall bo faithfully applied to the specif objects of the 
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original grants or appropriations. The legislature shall make such provisions, by 
taxation or otherwise, as, with the income arising from the school- trust-fund, will 
secure a thorough and efficient system of common schools throughout the State; hut 
no religious sect or sects shall ever have any exclusive right to or control of any part 
of the school-funds of this State., 

Sec. 2, The university-lands, school -lands, and ell other lands which ha\ e been 
acquired by the Territory of Nebraska, or which may hereafter be acquired by the 
State of Nebraska, foi- educational or school purposes, shall not bo aliened or sold 
for ‘a less sum than f.v o dollars per acie. 

Constitution of Alabama, as amended in 1868. 

Aiiticlk IN . — Taxation . 

Sec. 1. * * * Provided , however, That the general assembly may levy a poll- 

tax not exceeding ono dollar and fifty cents on each poll, which shall ho applied 
exclusively in aid of the publie-wchool-fund. 

Auticle XI. — Education . 

Sec. 1. The common schools, .and other educational institutions of the State, 
shall bo under the management of a board of education, consisting of a superin- 
tendent of public instruction and two members from each congressional district. 
The governor of the State shall be, ex officio , a member of tho board, but shall have 
no vote in its proceedings. 

Sec. 2. The superintendent of public instruction shall bo president of tho board 
of education, and have tho casting vote in case of a tie; he shall have the super- 
vision ot tho public schools of the State, and perform such oilier duties as may be 
imposed upon him by tho board and the law s of the State. He shall be elected in 
the same manner and for the same term as tho governor of tho State, and receive 
such salary as may by iixed by law. An office shall be assigned him in the capitol 
of the State. 

Sec. li. Tho members of the board shall hold office for a term of four years, and 
until their successors shall he elected mid qualified. After the first election under 
the constitution, the hoard shall be divided into two equal classes, so that each 
class shall consist of one member from each district. The seals of the first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of two years from the day of election, so that 
ono-half may he chosen biennially. 

Sec. 4. The members of the hoard of education, except the superintendent, shall 
bo elected by the qualified electors of the congressional district in which they are 
chosen, at the same time and in the same maimer as f ho members of Congress. 

Si:o. 5. The hoard of education shall exorcise full legislative powers in reference 
to the publm educational institutions of tho State, and its acts, when approved by 
the governor, or when re-enacted by two-thirds of the hoard, in case of his disap- 
proval, shall have the force and effect of law, unless repealed by the general 
assembly. 

Sec. 6. It shall be tho duty of the board to establish, throughout the State, in 
each township, or other school-district which it may havo created, ono or more 
schools, at which all the children of the State between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years may attend free of charge. 

Sec. 7. No rule or law affecting the general interest of education shall be made 
by the board without a concurrence of a majority of its members. Tho style erf all 
acts of tho board shall be, “Be it enacted by the Board of Education of the Slate of 
Alabama.” 

Sec. 8. Tho board of education shall be a body politic and corporate, by tho name 
and style of “Tho Board of Education of tho State of Alabama/’ Said board shall 
also he a board of regents of the State University, and when sitting as a board of 
regents of the university shall have power to appoint the president and faculties 
thereof. 
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The president of the university shall be, ex offtaio, a member of the board of regents, 
but shall have no vote in its proceedings. 

Sk,\ 9. The board of education shall meet annually at the seat of government at 
the same time as tho general assembly, but no session shall continue longer than 
twenty days, nor shall more than one session be held in the same year, unless author- 
ized by the governor. Tho members shall receive the same mileage and daily pay as 
the members of tho general assembly. 

Sec. 10. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be granted by the United 
States to the State for educational purposes; of the swamp lands; 1 and of all lands 
or cither property give n by individuals or appropriated by the State for like pur- 
poses; and of all estates of deceased persons who have died without leaving a will 
or heir; and all moneys which may be paid as an oqui valent for exemption from 
military duty, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, which may be increased but 
not diminished, and tlie interest and income of which, together with the rents of all 
such lands as may remain unsold, and such other means as the general assembly 
may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to educational i>urposes, and to no 
other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 11. In addition to the amount accruing from the above sources ono- fifth of 
the; aggregate annual revenue of the State shall be devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance of public schools. 

SlCC. 12. The genera! assembly may give power to the authorities of tho school- 
districts to levy a poll tax on tho inhabitants of tho district in aid of the general 
school-fund, and for no other purpose. 

Si 0. 19. Tho general assembly shall levy a specific annual tax upon all railroad, 
navigation, banking, and insurance corporations, and upon all insurance and foreign- 
bank and exchange agencits, and upon the profits of foreign bank-bills issued in 
this State by any corporation, partnership or persons, which shall be exclusively 
devoted to the maintenance of public schools. 

Sec. II. The general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college, and shall appropriate the two hundred and forty 
thousand acres of land donated to this State for tin*, support of such college*, by the 
act of Congress, passed July 2, 18d2, or the money or scrip, as tlie case may be, 
arising from the sale of said land, or any lands w hich may hereafter ho granted or 
appropriated for such purpose, for the support and maintenance of such college, or 
schools, and may make the same a branch of the University of Alabama for instruc- 
tion in agriculture, in the mechanic arts, aud the natural sciences connected there- 
with, and plan© tin*- same under the supervision of the regents of tho university. 

Aktiolk XU . — Industrial resources. 

SEr. 1. A bureau of industrial resources shall be established, to ho under tho 
management of a commissioner, who shall be elected at tho first general election, 
and shall hold liis oflice for the term of four years. 

Sec. 2. Tho commissioner of industrial resources shall collect and condense statis- 
tical information concerning the productive industries of the State; and shall make, 
or cause to be made, a careful, accurate, ami thorough report upon tho agriculture 
and geology of tlie State, and annually report such additions as the progress of 
scion title development and extended explorations may require, lie shall, from time 
to time, disseminate among the people of the State such knowledge as ho may deem 
important concerning improved machinery and production, and for the promotion of 
their agriculture, manufacturing, and mining interests; and shall send ont to the 
people of tho United States and foreign countries such reports concerning the indus- 
trial resources of Alabama as may best make kuown the advantages offered by the 
State to emigrants, aud shall perform such other duties as the general assembly may 
require. 

J Originally granted to the States by act of September 28, 1850, for const ru j^on of levees for 
reclaiming these lands; confirmed to the States March 3, 1857. 
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Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the general assembly, at the first session after the 
adoption of this Constitution, to pass such laws and regulations as may be necessary 
for the government and protection of this bureau, and also to fix and provide for 
the compensation of the commissioner. 

Sec. 4. This bureau shall be located and the commissioner shall reside at the 
capita] of the State, and ho shall annually make a written or printed report to the 
governor of the State, to bo laid before the genernl assembly at each session. 

Sec. 5. In c*se of tue death, removal, or resignation of the commissioner, the 
governor, with approval of the senate, shall have power to appoint a commissioner 
for the unexpired term. *■ * 

CONSTITUTION OF GEORGIA, 1868. 

Article VI. — Education. 

Sec. 1. The general assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall provide a thorough system of general education, to be forever free 
to all children of the State, the expense of which shall be provided for by taxation 
or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. The office of State-school-commissioner is hereby created. He shall be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate, and shall hold his office 
for the same term as the governor. The general assembly shall provide for the said 
commissioner a competent salary and necessary clerks. He shall keej) his office at 
the seat of government. 

Sec. 3. The poll-tax allowed by this constitution, any educational fund now belong- 
ing to this State, except the endowment of and debt due to the State university, or 
that may hereafter bo obtained in any way, a special tax on shows and exhibitions, 
and on the sale of spirituous and malt liquors, which the general assembly is hereby 
authorized to assess, and the proceeds from the commutation for militia service, are 
hereby set apart and devoted to the support of common schools. And if the pro- 
visions herein made shall, at any time, prove insufficient, the general assembly shall 
have power to levy such general tax upon the property of the State as may be nec- 
essary for tbe support of said school-system. And there shall bo established, as 
soon as practicable, one or more common schools in each school-district in this State. 

Constitution of Louisiana, August 17-18, 1868. 

Title VU. — Public education. 

Art. 135. The general assembly shall establish at least one free public school in 
every parish throughout the State, and shall provide for its support by taxation or 
otherwise. All children of this State between the years of six and twonty-ono shall 
be admitted to the public schools or other institutions of learning sustained or 
established by the State in common, without distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition. There shall bo no separate schools or institutions of learning established 
exclusively for any race by the State of Louisiana. 

Art. 136. No municipal corporation shall make any rules or regulations contrary 
to the spirit and intention of article 135. 

Art. 137. There shall be elected by the qualified voters of this State a superin- 
tendent of public education, who shall hold his office for four years. His duties 
shall he prescribed by law, and he shall have the supervision and the general con- 
trol of all public schools throughout the State. He shall receive a salary of $5,000 
per annum, payable quarterly, on his own warrant. 

Art. 138. The general exercises in the public schools shall be conducted in the 
English language. 

Art. 139. The proceeds of all lands heretofore granted by tbe United States for 
ttc use and support of public schools, and of all lands or other property which may 
hereafter be bequeathed for that purpose, and of all lands which may be granted or 
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bequeathed to the 8tate, and not granted or bequeathed expressly for any other pur- 
pose, which may hereafter be disposed of by the State, and the proceeds' of all 
estates of deceased persons to which the State may be entitled by law, shall be held 
by the State as a loan, and shall bo and remain a perpetual fund, on which the State 
ahall pay an annual interest of six per cent,, which interest, with the interest of tho 
trust-fund deposited with this State by the United States, under the act of Congress 
approved June the twenty-third, 1836, and the rent of the unsold land, shall be 
appropriated to the support of such schools; and this appropriation shall remain 
inviolable. 

Art. 140. No appropriation shall bo made by the general assembly for the support 
of any private school or any private institution of learning whatever. 

Art. 141. One-half of tho funds derived from the poll-tax herein provided for shall 
bo appropriated exclusively to the support of the free public schools throughout tho 
State and the University of Now Orleans. 

Art. 112. A university shall lie established and maintained in the city of New 
Orleans. It shall ho composed of a law, a medical, and a collegiate department, each 
with appropriate faculties. The general assembly shall pro\ ide by law for its organ- 
ization and maintenance: J ' roridal , That all department!) of this institution of learn- 
ing shall be open in common to all students capable of matriculating. No rules or 
regulations sh;*’! be made by tho trustees, faculties, or other officers of said institu- 
tion of loaming, nor shall any laws be mado by tho general assembly violating the 
letter or spirit of the articles under this title. 

Aitr. 313. Institutions for tho support of 1 the insane, the. education and support of 
tho blind and the deaf and dumb, shall always he fostered by tho Slate, and bo sub- 
ject to such regulations as may bo proscribed by the general assembly. 

Constitution ok South Carolina, April 14,16,1868. 

No reference to education was made in tlie first constitution of this 
State, adopted in 1776, or in the revisions of 1778 and 171)0. Neither 
was any reference .made to it in the amendment 8 of 1808, 1810, 1810, 
1820, 1828, 1854, and 1850, or in the constitution of 1865, framed in pur- 
suance of President Johnson's reconstruction proclainations. 

Artici.k X . — I ' d u < a / ion . 

Sec, 1. Tlio supervision of public instruction shall he vested in a Stato-superin- 
tondeut of education, who shall be elected by the qualified electors of the State in 
such manner and at such time as the other Slate-offn ers urn elected; his powers, 
duties, term of office, and compensation shall bo defined by tho general assembly. 

Sec. 2. There shall bo elected, biennially, iu each county, by tho qualified electors 
thereof, one school-commissioner, said commissioners to constitute a State-hoard of 
education, of which the State-superintendent shall, by virtue of his office, he chair- 
man; the powers, duties, and compensation of the members of said board shall be 
determined by law. 

Skc. 3. Tho general assembly shall, as soon as practicable after the adoption of 
this constitution, provide for a liberal and uniform system of free public schools 
throughout the State, and shall also make provision for the division of the State 
into suitable school-districts. There shall be kept open, at least six months in each 
year, one or more schools in each school-district. 

Sec. 4. It shall bo tho duty of the general assembly to provide for the compulsory 
attendance, at either public or private schools, of all children between the ages of 
six and sixteen years, not physically or mentally disabled, for a term equivalent to 
twenty-four mouths at least: Provided, That no law to that effect shall he passed 
until a system of public schools has been thoroughly and completely organized, and 
facilities afforded to all the inhabitants of the State for the free education of their 
■children. % 
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Skc. 5. Tho general assembly shall levy, at each regular session after the adoption 
of this constitution, an annual tax on all taxable property throughout the State for 
tho support of public schools, which tax shall be collected at tho same time and by 
the same agents as the general Stato-levy , and shall bo paid into the treasury of the 
State. There shall be assessed on ay. taxable polls in the State aa annual tax of one 
dollar on each poll, the proceeds of wnieli tax shall be applied solely to odueation&l 
purposes: Provided , That no person shall ever bo deprived of the right of suffrage 
for tho non-payment of said tax. No othetvpoll- or capitation-tax shall be w levied in 
the State, nor shall the amount assessed on each poll exceed the limit given in tMs 
section. The school- tax shall he distributed among *tho several school-districts of 
the State in proportion to tlio respective number of pupils attending tho public 
schools. No religious sector sects shall have exclusive right to or control of any 
part of the school-funds of the State, nor shall sectarian principles be taught iu 
the public schools. 

Sue. G. AVitliin five years after the first regular session of the general assembly, 
following tho adoption of this constitution, it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly to provido for the establishment and support of a State normal school, 
which shall ho open to all persons who may wish to become teachers. 

Skc. 7. Educational institutions for tlie benefit of all the blind, deaf and dumb, 
and such other benevolent institutions as tho public good may require, shall be 
established and supported b„ tho State, subject to such regulations as may be j>re- 
soribed by law. 

Sec. 8. Provisions shall be made by law, as soon as practicable, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a State-reform-shool for juvenile offend s. 

Sr. c. 9. Tho general assembly shall provide for the maintenance of tlie State 
University, and, as soon as practicable, provides for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural college, and shall appropriate tho land given to this Stale lor tho support of 
such a college by tho act of Cougress, passed July second, cue thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty- two, or Urn money or scrip, as tho case may be, arising from the 
sale of such lauds, or any land which may hereafter be given or appropriated for 
such purpose, for tho support and maintenance of such college, and may make the 
same a branch of the Stuto University, for instructions in agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, and the natural sciences connected therewith. 

Sec. 10. All tho public school**, colleges, and universities of this State, supported 
in whole or in part by the public funds, shall be free and open to all the children 
and youths of tho State, without regard to race or color. 

Skc. 11. Tho proceeds of all lands that have been or hereafter may be given by 
the United States to this State for educational purposes, and not otherwise appro- 
priated by this State or the United States, and of all lands or other property given 
by individuals, or appropriated by the State for like purposes, and of all estates of 
deceased persons who have died without leaving a will or heir, shall be securely 
invested and sacredly preserved as a State-sehool-finul, and the annual interest and 
income of said fund, together w r itli such other means as tho general assembly may 
provide, shall bo faithfully appropriated for tho purpose of establishing and main- 
taining free public schools, and for no other purposes or uses whatever. 

Orlunance X. — AX ORDINANCE instructing the general assembly to provide for appropriating the 
citadel for educational purposes. Passed March 10, 1S68. 

We, the people of South Carolina, in convention met, do ordain: That the general 
assembly is hereby instructed to provide, by suitable laws, for the appropriation of 
the citadel and grounds, in the city of Charleston, for educational purposes, said 
building and grounds to be devoted to tho establishment of an institution of learning, 
which shall ho a body politic and corporate, and shall bo managed by a board of 
trustees, and their successors, who shall bo chosen by the general assembly, nnd shall 
be subject to visitation by and under its authority. Said institution of learning 
shall have power to establish schools of law and medicine, and to issue diplomas that 
shall entitle the holders to practice said professions^ as shall be prescribed by law. 
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Constitution ok Arkansas, as amended in 1868. 
Article I. — Bill of rights . 


Sec. 23. Religion, morality and knowledge being essential to good government, 
the general assembly shall pass suitable laws to protoot every religions denomination 
in tlie peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of public worship; and to encourage 
schools and the means of instruction. 


Article YI . — Executive department. 

SEC. 1. The executive department of this State shall consist of * * * and 

superintendent of public instruction — all of whom shall hold their several offices for 
the term of four years and until their successors are eleeted and qualified. They 
shall be chosen by the qualified electors of this ►Stato at the time and places of 
choosing the mem iters of* the general assembly. 

Sec. 18. The * * and superintendent of public instruction, shall severally 

reside, and keep ail public records, books, papers and documents which may pertain 
to their respective offices, at the seat of government. 

Sec. 19. i'he returns of every election for * • * and superintendent of public 

instruction, shall bo scaled up and transmitted to the seat of government by the 
returning-o ffieer> and directed to the presiding officer of the senate, who, during the 
iiTst week of the session shall open and publish the same in presence of the members 
then assembled. The person having the highest number of votes shall be declared 
elected, but if two or more shall have the highest and equal number of votes for 
the same, office, one of them shall bo chosen by a joint vote of both houses. Con- 
tested elections shall likewise be determined by both houses of the general assembly 
in such manner as is or may hereafter be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 21. The * * * and superintendent of public instruction, shall perform 

such duties as are now or may hereafter be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 22. In case of the death, impeachment, removal from the State or other disa- 
bility of the * * * and superintendent of public instruction, the vacancies in 

their several offices thus occasioned shall be filled by appointment of the governor, 
which appointment shall be made for the unexpired terms of said offices, or until 
said disabilities are removed, or until elections are held to fill said vacancies. 

Sec. 24. The officers of the executive department, mentioned in this article, shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services a compensation to bo established bylaw, 
which shall not be diminished during the period for which they shall have been 
eleeted or appointed. 

Sec. 25. The officers of the executive department and judges of the supreme court 
shall not ho eligible, during the period for which they may bo elected or appointed 
to their respective offices, to any positiou in the gift of the qualified electors or of 
the general assembly of this State. 

Article IX. — Education. 

Sec. 1. A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence among all classes being 
essential to the preservation of tho rights and liberties of the people; the general 
assembly shall establish and maintain a system of free schools for the gratuitous 
instruction of all persons in this State between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, and the funds appropriated for tho support of common schools shall ho dis- 
tributed to the several counties in proportion to the number of children and youths 
theroiu between the ages of five and twenty -one years, in such manner as shall be 
prescribed by law, but no religious or other sect or sects shall ever have any exclu- 
sive right to or control of any part of the school-funds of this State. 

Sec. 2. The supervision of public schools shall be vested in a superintendent of 
public instruction, and such otliq? officers as the general assembly shall provide. 
The superintendent of public instruction shall receive such salary and perform such 
duties as shall be prescribed by law. 
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Sec. 3. The gmeral assembly shall establish ami maintain a State-university, 
with departments for instruction iu teaching, in agriculture, and the natural sciences 
as soon as the public-school-fund will permit. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds of all lauds that have been, or hereafter may be, granted by 
the United States to this State, and not otheiwise appropriated by the United 
States or this State; also, all mines [moneys?], stocks, bonds, lands and other prop- 
erty, now belonging to any fund for purposes of education, iJso, the net proceeds 
of all stiles of la_:d and ether property andsedects that may accrue to this State by 
escheat, or from Bales of esfcra^s, or from unclaimed di /idends or distributive shares 
of the estates of deceased persons, or from fines, penalties or forfeitures, also,' any * 
proceeds of fcho sales of public lauds which may have been or may be hereafter paid 
over to this State (Congress consenting,) also the grants, gifts or devises that have 
been or hereafter may be made to this State and not otherwise appropriated by the 
terms of the grant, gift or devise, shall he securely invested and sacredly preserved 
as a puhlic-scliool-fuud, which shall be the common property of the State; the 
annual income of which fund, together with one dollar per capita to he annually 
assessed on every male inhabitant of this State over the age of twenty-one years ? 
and so much of the ordinary annual revenue of the State as may be necessary, shall 
be faithfully appropriated for establishing and maintaining* the free schools and the 
university in this article provided for, and for no other uses or purposes whatever. 

Sec *. 5. No part of the public-school -fund shall he invested in the stocks, or bonds 
or other obligations of any State, or any county, city, town,, or corporation. The 
stocks belonging to any school-fund or university-fund shall ho sold in such manner 
and at such times as the general assembly shall prescribe, audit proceeds thereof, 
ami the proceeds of the sales of any lands or other property which now belongs or 
may hereafter belong to said school-fund, may be invested in the bonds of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. No township or school-district shall receive any portion of the public- 
school-fund, unless a free school shall have been kept therein for not less than three 
months during the year, for which distribution thereof is made. The general 
assembly shall require b t \ law, that every child of sufficient mental and physical 
ability, shall attend the public schools during the period between the ages of five and 
eighteen years, for a term equivalent to three years, unless educated by other means. 

Sec. 7. In case the public-school-fund shall be insufficient to sustain a free school 
at least three months in every year in each school-district iu this State, the general 
assembly shall provide by law, for raising such deficiency by levying such tax upon 
all taxable property in each county, township, or school-district as may be deemed 
proper. 

Sec. 8. The general assembly shall, as far as it can be done without infringing upon 
vested rights, reduce all lands, moneys, or other property used or held for school- 
purposes in the various counties of this State, into the public-school-iiind herein 
provided for. 

Sec. 9. Provision shall also bo made, by general laws, for raising such sum or sums 
of money by taxation, or otherwise in each school-district as may be necessary for 
the building and furnishing of a sufficient number of suitable school-houses for the 
accommodation of all the pupils within the limits of the several school-districts. 

Article X. — Finances, taxation , public debt , and expenditures . 

Sec. 1. * * * The general assembly shall never levy a poll-tax excepting for 
school-purposes. 

Sec. 2. " * * Burying-grounds, puhlic-scliool-houses, houses used exclusively 
for public worship, institutions of purely imblic charity, and public property used 
exclusively for any public purpose shall never be taxed. 

Sec. 15. The principal arising from the sale of all lands donated to the State for 
school purposes shall bo paid into the treasury, and the State shall pay interest 
thereon for the support of schools at the rate of six per cent, per annum. 

ED 93 86 
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Constitution of Mississippi, November 30, December 1, 1868, 

Article VIII. — School-funds, education, and science. 

Sec. 1. As tlio Btahility of a republican form of government depends mainly upon 
the intelligence and virtue of tlio people, it shall ho the duty of the legislature to 
encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, 
and agricultural improvement, by establishing a uniform system of free public 
schools, by taxation or otherwise, for all children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, and shall, as soon as practicable, establish schools of higher 
grade. 

Sec. 2. There shall bo a superintendent of public education elected at the same 
time and in the same manner as the governor, who shall have the qualification of 
the secretary of state, and hold liis office for four years, and until his successor shall 
be elected and qualified, whose duties shall be the general supervision of the com- 
mon schools and the educational interests of the State, and who shall perform such 
other duties pertaining to his office, and receive such compensation as shall ho pro- 
scribed bylaw; he shall report to the legislature, for its adoption, within twenty 
days after the opening of its first session under this constitution, a uniform system 
of free public schools. 

Sec. 3. There hall be a board of (‘ducat ion, consisting of the secretary of state, 
the attorney-general, and the superintendent of public education, for the man- 
agement and investntmit of the school -funds, under the general direction of the 
legislature, and to perform such other duties as may bo prescribed by law. The 
superintendent and one other of said hoard shall constitute a quorum, 
i 8 ec. 4. There shall be a superintendent of public education in oaedi county, who 
shall be appointed by tbo board of education, by and with the advice and consent 
jof the senate, whoso term of office shall be. two years, and whoso compensation and 
jduties shall be prescribed bylaw: Provided, That the legislature shall Lavo the 
power to make said office of eoimty-school-supcrintendent of the several counties 
elective, as other count, v -officers are. 

Sec\ r>. A public school or schools shall be maintained in each school-district at 
least four months in each year. Any school district neglecting to maintain such 
school or schools shall bo deprived for that year of its proportion of the income of 
the free-school-fnnd, and of all funds arising from taxes for the support of schools. 

Sec. 6 . There shall bo established a common-school-fund, which shall consist of 
the proceeds of the lands now belonging to the State, heretofore granted by the 
United States, and of the lands known as u su amp-lands,” except tho ^swamp- 
lands” lying and ait tinted on Pearl River, in the counties of Hancock, Marion, 
Lawrence, Simpson, and Copiah, and of all lands now or hereafter vested in the 
Stato by escheat or purchase or forfeiture for taxes, and the clear proceeds of all 
fines collected in tho several counties for any 1) reach of the penal laws, and all 
moneys received for licenses granted under the general laws of the State for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors or keeping of dram-shops, all moneys paid as an equiva- 
lent for persons exempt from military duty, and the funds arising from the con- 
solidation of the congressional-township-fnnds and the lands belonging thereto, 
together with all moneys donated to the State for school-purposes, which funds 
shall he securely invested in United States bonds and remain a perpetual fund, 
which may bo increased but not diminished, the interest of which shall bo iuviola- 
bly appropriated for tho support of five schools. 

Sec, 7. Tho legislature may levy a poll-tax not to exceed two dollars a head in aid 
of the school-fund, and for no other purpose. 

Sec. 8. The legislature shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the establishment 
of an agricultural college or colleges; and shall appropriate the two hundred and 
ten thousand acres of land donated to the State for the support of such a college, by 
the act of Congress passed July 2, A. D. 1862, or the money or scrip, pm the case may 
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l>e, arising from the sale of said lands or any lands which may hereafter be granted 
or appropriated for such purpose. 

Sec. 9. No religions sect or sects shall ere r control any part of the school or 
university funds of this State. 

Sec. 10. The legislature shall from time to time, as may be necessary, provide for 
the levy and collection of such other taxes as may he required to properly support 
the system of free schools herein adopted; and all school funds shall be divided 
pro rata among the chi'dren of chool age* 

Constitution of Mouth Caromna, 1868. 

Article I . — Declaration of riyltiH. 

Sec. 27. The people have a right to the privilege of education, and it is the duty 
of the State to guard and maintain that right. 

Article III. — Executive department. 

Sec. 1. The executive department shall consist of a * * * , a superintendent 

of public instruction, * * * who shall bo elected for a term of four years by the 

qualified electors of the State, at tlio same time and places and in the same manner 
as members of the general assembly are elected. Their term of office shall commence 
oil the first day of January next after their election, and continue until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified: Provided , That the officers first elected shall assume 
the duties of their office ten days after the approval of this constitution by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and shall hold their offices four yea ’ lxom and after the 
first day of January, 1809. 

Sec. 7. The officers of the executive department and of the public institutions of 
the Stale shall, at least five days previous to each regular session of the general 
assembly, severally report to the governor, who shall transmit such reports, with 
his message, to the general assembly; and the governor may at anytime require 
information in writing from the officers in the executive department upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 13. The respective duties of the * * * , superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, * * * shall bo prescribed by law. If the office of any of said officers shall 

be vacated by death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall bo the duty of the governor 
to appoint another until the disability be removed or his successor be elected and 
qualified. Every such vacancy shall bo filled by election, at the first general elec- 
tion that occurs more than thirty days after the vacancy has taken place, and the 
person chosen shall hold the office lor the remainder of the unexpired term fixed in 
the first section of this article. 

JSec. It. The * * * , and superintendent of public instruction shall constitute, 

ex officio, the council of the State, who shall advise the governor in the execution of 
his oilice, and threo of whom shall constitute a quorum; their advice and proceed- 
ings in this capacity shall be entered in a journal, to be kept for this purpose exclu- 
sively and signed by the members present, from any part of which any member may 
enter his dissent; and such journal shall bo placed before the general assembly 
when called for by either house. 

*Skc. 15. The officers mentioned in this article shall, at stated periods, receive for 
their services a compensation to be established by law, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during tlio time lor which they shall have been elected, and 
the said officers shall receive no other emolument or allowance whatever. 

Article IX. — Education. 

Sec. 1, Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
ard happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever, be 
encouraged. 
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Sec. 2. Tho general assembly, at its first session under this constitution, shall pro- 
vide, by taxation and otherwise, for a general and uniform system of public schools, 
wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all the children of the State between the 
ages Of six and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 3. Each county of the State shall be divided into a convenient number of dis- 
trict, in which one or more public schools shall be maintained at least four months 
in every year; and if the commissioners of any county shall fail to comply with the 
aforesaid requirements. of this section they shall he liable to indictment. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds of all lands that have boon, or hereafter may he, granled by 
the United States to this State, and not otherwise specially appropriated by the 
United States or heretofore by this State; also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, and other 
property now belonging to any fund for purposes of education; also, the net pro- 
ceeds that may accrue to the State from s:.l«*s of estrays, or from tines, penalties, aiul 
forfeitures ; also, the proceeds of all sales of the swamp-lauds belonging to Iho State; 
also, all money that shall be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty ; 
also, all grants, gif1 r *, or devise* that may hereafter ho made to this State, and not 
otherwise appropriated by the grant, gift, or devise, shall be securely invested and 
sacredly pf* **rved tin an irreducible edue itional fund, tin*, annual in< omo of wLieh, 
together with so much of the ordinary revenue of the Slate as may be necessary, 
shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing and perfecting in this State a sys- 
tem of free public schools, and for no other purposes or uses whatsoever. 

Sec. 5. The. University of North Carolina, with its lands, emoluments, and fran- 
chises, is under the control of the State, and shall be held to an inseparable connec- 
tion with the free pu hi ie* school-system of the State. 1 

Sue. (J. Tins general assembly shall jrrovido that the benefits of the university, as 
far as praetieable, be extended to the youth of the State free -of expense for tuition; 
also, that all the property which lias heretofore accrued to the State, or shall here- 
after accrue, from escheats, unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates 
of deceased persons, "shall be appropriated to the use of the university. 

Sec. 7. The governor, lieu ten ant- governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, 
superintendent of public works, superintendent of public instruction, and attorney- 
general, shall constitute a State-board of education. 

Sec. 8 . The governor shall be president, and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall be secretary, of the hoard of education. 

Sec. 9. The board of education shall succeed to all the powers and trusts of the 
president and directors of the literary-fund of North Uarolimt, and shall have full 
power to legislate and make all needful rules and regulations in relation to free 
public schools and the educational fund of the State; but all acts, rules, and regu- 
lations of said board may bo altered, amended, or repealed by the general assembly, 
and when so altered, amended, or repealed, they shall not he re-enacted by the 
board. 

Sec. 10. The first session of the board of education shall be held at the capital of 
the State, within fifteen days after the organization of the State-go vernmont. under 
this constitution ; the time of future meetings may be determined by tho board. 

8 k<\ 11. A majority of tho board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Sec. 12. The contingent expenses of the board shall be provided for by the general 
assembly. 

Sec. 13. The hoard of education shall elect trustees for the university as follows: 
One trustee for each county in the State, w hose term of office shall he eight years. 
The first meeting of the board shall be held within ten days after their election, 
and at this and every subsequent meeting ten trustees shall constitute a quorum. 
The trustees at their first meeting shall be divided, as equally as may be, into four 

, Tliw university was one of the few higher institutions in the South that was not suspended during 
tho war. It was suspended during tho your 1868-09, ami again from 1870 to September, 1875. 
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classes. The seats of the first class shall he vacated at the expiration of two years; 
of the second class, at the expiration of four years; of the third class, at the expi- 
ration of six years; of the fourth class, at the expiration of eight yeatS; so that 
one-fourth may he clio3en every second year. 

Sec. 14. The hoard of education and the president of the university shall he ex 
officio members of the hoard of trustees of the university ; and shall, with three other 
trustees to he appointed hy the hoard of trustees, constitute the executive commit- 
tee of the trustees of the Univ vrsity of North Carolina, and shall ho clothed with 
the powers delegated to the < xecutive committee under the existing organization of 
the institution. The governor shall be ex officio pfhsident of the hoard of trusteed 
and chairman of the executive committee of the university. TLe hoard of educa- 
tion shall provide for the more perfect organization of the hoard of trustees. 

Sec. 15. All the privileges, rights, franchises, and endowments heretofore granted 
to or conferred upon the hoard of trustees of the University of North Carolina hy 
the charter of 1789, or hy any subsequent legislation, are hereby vested in the 
hoard of trustees authorized hy this constitution for the perpetual benefit of the 
university. 

&ec. 16. As soon as practicable after the adoption of this constitution, the gen- 
eral assembly shall establish and maintain, in connection with the university, a 
department of agriculture, of mechanics, of mining, and of normal instruction. 

Sr.r. 17. The general ass mibly is hereby empowered to enact that every child of 
sufficient mental and physical ability shall attend the public schools, during the 
period between the ages of six and eighteen years, for a term of not less Ilian sixteen 
months, unless educated hy other means. 

Constitution oe Virginia, July 6, I860. 1 

Article VII. — County organizations. 

Sec. 1. * * * And there si all he appointed, in the manner provided fbr in 

Article VIII, 2 one superintendent of schools: Provided , That counties containing less 
than eight thousand inhabitants may be attached to adjoining counties for the for- 
mation of districts for superintendents of schools: Prodded, also , That in counties 
containing thirty thousand inhabitants there may ho appointed an additional super- 
intendent of schools therein. All regular elections for county' -officers shall be held 
on the first Tuesday alter the first Monday in November, and all officers elected or 
appointed under this i>rovision shal 1 enter upon the duties of their offices on the first 
clay of January next succeeding their election, and shall hold thpir respective offices 
for the term of three years. * * * 

SCHOOL IUST1UCTS. 

Sec. 3. Each township shall ho divided into so many compactly-located school- 
districts as may bo deemed necessary: Provided , That no school-district shall he 
formed containing less than one hundred inhabitants. In each school district there 
shall be elected or appointed annually one school-trustee, who shall hold his office 
three years: Provided , That at the first election held under this provision there shall 
he three trustees elected, whose terms shall bo one, two, and three years, respec- 
tively. 

1 An act of Congress approved January 20, 1870, for the admission of this State to representation in 
Congress, after the interruption of the war, contains the following stipulation: “That the constitu- 
tion of Virginia shall never he so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of 
the United States of the school rights and privileges secured hy ilie constitution of said State.” —II. 

: Election by joint ballot of the legislature, within thirty days after organization and every four years 
after.— TL 
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AuticLe VIII. — Education. 

Bec. 1, The general assembly shall elect, in joint ballot, within thirty days after 
its organization under this constitution, and every fourth year thereafter, a superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Ife shall have the general sujmrvision of the public 
free-scliool-interosts of the State, and shall report to the general assembly for its 
consideration, within thirty days after his election a jdan for a uniform system of 
public free schools. 

Br:t!. 2. There shall be a board of education, composed of the governor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, ami attorney-general, which shall appoint and have 
power to remove for cause and upon notice to the incumbents, subject to confirma- 
tion by the senate, all county-superintendents of public free schools. This hoard 
shall have, regulated by law, the management and investment of all school-funds, 
and sucli supervision of schools of higher grades ns tho Jaw shall provide. 

Beo. 3. The general assembly shall provide by law, at its first session under this 
constitution, a uniform system of public free schools, and for its gradual, equal, and 
full introduction into all the counties of the State by the year 1876, or as much earlier 
as practicable. 

Skc\ 4. The general assembly shall have power, after a full introduction of tlio 
public froe-sehool system, to make such laws as shall not permit parents and guardi- 
ans to allow theii children to grow up in ignoranco and vagrancy. 

Sec. 5. The general assembly shall establish, as soon as practicable, normal schools, 
and may establish agricultural schools and such grades of schools as shall be for tho 
public good. 

Be c. 6. The hoard of education shall provide uniformity of text-hooks, and the 
furnishing of school -houses with such apparatus and library as may be necessary, 
under such regulations as may be provided by law. 

See. 7. The general assembly shall set apart, as a permanent and porpe tu ill “ liter- 
ary fund, M tho present literary funds of tlio State, t he proceeds of all public lands 
donated by Congress for public-school purposes, of all escheated property„of all 
waste and unappropriated lands, of all property accruing to the State by forfeiture, 
and all lines collected for o Ileuses committed against the State, and all such other 
Bums as the general assembly may appropriate. 

Sec. 8. The general assembly shall apply the animal interest on the literary fund, 
the capitation-tax provided for by this constitution for public free- sr hook purposes, 
and an annual tax upon the properly of tho State of not les-s Ilian one mill, nor move 
than five mills, on the dollar, for the equal benefit of all the people of the State, the 
number of children between the ages of five and twenty-one years in oath public 
freo-sehool- district being the basis of such division. JL’iovision shall Ire made to sup- 
ply children attending the public free schools with necessary text books in cases 
where the parent or guardian is unable, by reason of poverty, to furnish them. Each 
county and public free-school-districfc may raise additional sums Ivy a tax on prop- 
erty for the support of public free schools. All unexpended sums of any one year in 
any public. IVee-sehool-district shall go into the general school-fund for redivision 
the next year: Provided, That* any tax authorized by this section to be raised by 
counties or school-districts shall not exceed live mills on a dollar in any one year, and 
shall not be subject to redi vision, as hereinbefore provided in this section. 

S k KO. 9. The general assembly shall have the power to foster all higher grades of 
schools under its supervision, and 1o provide for such purpose a permanent educa- 
tional fund. 

Sec. 10. All grants and donations received by tlio general assembly for educa- 
tional purposes shall be applied according to tho terms prescribed by the donors. 

Sec. 11 , Kaeli city and county shall be held accountable for the destruction of school- 
property that may take place within its limits by incendiaries or open violence. 

Sec. 12. The general assembly shall fix the salaries and prescribe the duties of all 
school-officers, and shall make all needful laws and regulations to r^rry into effect 
the public freo-school-system provided for by this article. 
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Constitution of Texas, November 30, December 8, -1869. 1 

Article I X.-~Public schools . 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duw.v of tlie legislature of this State to make suitable pro- 
visions for the support and maiuw^naneo of a system of public free school^ for the 
gratuitous instruction of all tlie inhabitants of this State between tho ages of six 
and eighteen years. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a superintendent of public instruction, who, after the first 
term of oilico, shall be elected by tho people ; the first term of office shall be filled 
by appointment of tho governor, by and with the advice and consent of tlie senate. 
The superintendent shall hold his office for tho term of four years. Ho ah. ill receive 
an annual salary of $2,500, until otherwise provided by law. In case of vacancy in 
the office of the superintendent, it shall bo filled by appointment of the governor, 
until tho next general election. 

k Sec. 3. The superintendent shall have tho supervision of tlie public freo schools 
of tho State, and shall perform such other duties concerning public instruction as 
the legislature may direct. The legislature may lay off the State into convenient 
school-districts, and provide for tho formation of a board of school-directors in each 
district. It may give tlie district-boards such legislative powers, in regard to the 
schools, school-houses, and school- fund of the district, as may be deemed necessary 
and proper. It shall he tho duty of the superintendent of public instruction to rec- 
ommend to the legislature such provisions of law as may be found necessary, in tho 
progress of time, to the establishment and perfection of a complete system of educa- 
tion, adapted to the circumstances and wants of the people of this Sta te. He shall, 
at each session of the legislature, furnish that body with a complete report of all 
the free schools in the State, giving an account of tho condition of the same, and tho 
progress of education within the State. Whenever required by either house of the 
legislature, it shall he his duty to furnish all information called for in relation to 
public schools. * 

Si:c. 1. The legislature shall establish a uniform system of public free schools 
throughout the State. 

Sec. 5. The legislature, at its first session, (or as soon thereafter as may bo possi- 
ble,) shall pass such laws as will require the attendance on tho public free schools 
of the State of all the scholastic population thereof, for the period of at least four 
months of each and every year: Provided, That when any of the scholastic inhabit- 
ants maybe, shown to have received regular instruction for said period of time in 
each and every year, from any privato teacher having a proper certificate of compo- 
te. icy, this shall exempt them from the ojmration of the laws contemplated by this 
section. 

Sec. 0. As a basis for tho establishment and endowment of said public free schools, 
all tli© funds, lands, and other property heretofore set apart and appropriated, or 
that may hereafter bo set apart ami appropriated, for the support and maintenance 
of public slioola, shall constitute the public-school-fund. And all sums of money 
that may come to this State hereafter from tho sale of any portion of the public 
domain of the State of Texas shall also constitute a part of tlie public-school-fund. 
And the legislature shall appropriate all tho proceeds resulting from sales of public 
lands of this State to such public-school-fund. And the legislature shall set apart, 
for the benefit of public schools, one-fourth of tho annual revenue derivable from 
general taxation; and shall also cause to be levied and collected an annual poll-tax 
of one dollar, on all male persons in this State between the ages of twenty-one and 

l Tlto stability of educational institutions iu this Stato is further secured l>y an act of Congress 
approved March 30, 1870, which made tlin following stipulation as ono of the conditions of admission 
to representation in Congress, after tho interruption occasioned by tho lato war : “ That tho oonstitu* 
tion of Texas shall never bo so amended As to deprive any citizen or class of citizeus of the United 
States of the school rights and privileges secured by tho constitution of said State.” — H. 
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sixty years, for the benefit of jmblic schools. And said fund, atul the income derived 
therefrom, aud the taxes heroin provided for school-purposes, shall he a perpetual 
fund, to he applied, as needed, exclusively for the education of all the scholastic 
inhabitants of this State; aud no law shall ever he made appropriating such fund 
for any other use or purpose whatever. 

Set. 7. The legislature shall, if necessary, in addition to the income derived from 
the public-school-fund and from tho taxes for school -purposes provided for in tho 
foregoing section, provide for the raising of such amount by taxation, iu the several 
school-districts in the State, as will he necessary to provide the necessary school- 
houses in each district, and insure the education of all the scholastic inhabitants of 
the several districts. 

Sec. 8. The public lands heretofore given to counties shall ho under the control 
of the legislature), aud may be sold under s.icli regulations as the legislature may 
prescribe; and in sneli case the proceeds of the same shall he added to the public- 
school fund* 

Sec. fl. The legi.dat uio shall, at its first session, (and from lime to time thereafter 
as may be found necessary,) provide all needful rules and regulations for the pur- 
pose of currying into e fleet Hue provisions of this article. It is made the impera- 
tive duty of tho legislature to see to it that all the children in the State, within tho 
scholastic ago, are, nit haul delay provided with ample means of education. Tho 
legislature shall annually appropriate for school-purposes, and to he equally djs- 
trihuted among all the scholastic population of the State, the interest* accruing on 
tlic school fund and the income thrived from taxation for school-purposes; and shall, 
from time to time, as may be necessary, invest the piimipal of tho school-fund iu 
the bonds of tho United States Government, and in no other security. 

Constitution of Illinois, 1870 . 

Article IV. — Legislative department . 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION PROHIBITED. 

Skc. 22. The general assembly shall not pass local or special laws in auy of the 
following-enumerated cases, that is to say : * * *. 

Providing for tho management ol‘ common schools. 

Article V. — Executive department. 

Sec. 1. The executive department shall consist, of a * * * , superintendent of 

public instruction, * * * who shall each, with the exception of the treasurer, 

hold his office for tho term of four years from the second Monday" of January next 
after his election, aud until his successor is elected and qualified. They shall, except 
the lieutenant-governor, reside at tho seat of government during their term of office, 
and keep the public records, books, and papers there, aud shall perform such duties 
as may he prescribed by law. 

ELECTIONS. 

Sec. 3. An election for * * * superintendent of public instruction, [shall be- 

held] on the Tuesday next after the first Monday of November, in the year 1870, and 
every four years thereafter ; and for treasurer on the day last above mentioned, and 
every two years thereafter, at such places and iu such manner as may he prescribed 
by law. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

SeC. 5. * * # Neither the * * * superir ten dent of public instruction, 
nor * * * , shall be eligible to any other office during the period for which they 
shall have been elected. * 
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$TATK-LI£FICEBS OTHER* Til AX GOVERNOR AND LIE U Tlfl XANT- GOVEKNO R . 

Sec. 20. If the office of * * * , or superintendent of public instruction shall 

be vacated by death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the governor 
to fill the same by appointment, and tlio appointee shall hold his office until his 
successor shall be elected and qualified in such manner as may be provided toy law. 
An account shall be kept by the officers of the execntivu department, and of all the 
public institutions of the State, of all moneys received or disbursed by them, sev- 
erally, from all sburces and for every service performed, and a semi-annual report 
thereof he made to the governor, under oath ; anH any officer who makes a false 
report shall bo guilty of perjury, and punished accordingly. 

Sec. 21 . The officers of the executive department, and of all the public institutions 
of the State, shall, at least ten days preceding each regular session of the general 
assembly, severally report to the governor, who shall transmit such report to the 
general assembly, together with the reports of the judges of the supreme court, of 
defects in the constitution and laws; and the governor may at anytime require 
information, in writing, under oath, from the officers of the executive d©x>artment, 
and all officers and managers of State-institutions, upon any subject relating to the 
condition, management, and expenses of their respective offices. 

Section 23 provide# that the officers named in this article shall receive 
for their services a salary to be established by law, 1 which shall not be 
increased or diminished during their official terms, and forbids the 
taking of other fees, costs, perquisites of office, or ot 1 er compensation. 

Article VI II. — Education . 

Sec. 1. The general assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools, whereby all the children of this State may rocoive a good common-school- 
education. 

Sec 1 . 2. All lands, moneys, or other property donated, granted, or received for 
school, college, seminary, or university purposes, and the proceeds thereof, shall be 
faithfully applied to tlie objects for which such gifts or grants were made. 

Sec. 3. Neither the general assembly nor any county, city, town, township, school- 
district, or other public corporation, shall over make any appropriation or pay from 
any public fund whatever, anything in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to 
help support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, university, or other 
literary or scientific institution, controlled by any church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of land, money, or other personal prop- 
erty ever be made by the State oi* any such corporation, to any church, or for any 
sectarian purpose. 

Sec. 4. No teacher, State, county, township, or district school-officer shall be 
interested in tho sale, proceeds, or profits of any book, apparat us, or furniture used, 
or to be used, in any school in this State, with which such officer or teacher may he 
connected, under such penalties as may be provided by the general assembly. 

Sec. 5. There may be a county-superintendent of schools in each county, whose 
qualifications, powers, duties, compensation, and time and manner of election) and 
term of office shall he prescribed by law. 2 

Article IX. — Revenue, 

Sec. 3. The property of the State, counties, and other municipal corporations, 
both real and personal, and such other property as may he used exclusively for 
* * * for school * * * purposes, may be exempted from taxation; but such 

exemption shall be only by general law. 

1 Salary paid superintendent of public instruction, $3,500. 

’The school law of 1871 providos for the election in 1873, anci every four years thereafter, of i 
county superintendent of schools, as authorized by the above constitutional provision. 
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Suction 32 forbids county, city, township, school district, or other 
municipal corporations from becoming indebted more than 5 per cent 
on the value of taxable property therein, and further provides as 
follows : 

Any county, city, school-district, or other municipal corporation, incurring any 
indebtedness as aforesaid, shall, before or at tlie time of doing so, provide for the 
collection of a direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on such debt, as it 
falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal thereof within twenty years 
from the time of contracting tlie same. 

This section shall not he construed to prevent any county, city, 
township, school district, or other municipal corporation from issuing 
their bonds in compliance with any vote of the people which may 
have been had prior to the adoption of this constitution in pursuance 
of any law providing therefor. 

Constitution or West Vikoinia, August 22, 1872. 

A ktjcle VJI. — Kaxu-lirv depart m ent. 

Hi-v, i. Tho executive department shall consist of a * * * , State-snperintond- 

on t of free schools, * * * . Their terms of office, respectively, shall be four 

years, nml shall commence on the fourth day of March next after their election. 
They shall * * * reside at tlie seat of government during their terms of office, 

and beep there tho public records, books, and papers pertaining to their respective 
offices, and shall perform such duties as may ho prescribed l>y law. 

Sec. 2. An election for * * “ , State-superintendent of free schools, * * * 

shall he held at such times and places as may he prescribed in this constitution or 
by general law. 

* * X T -V * * 

Sec. 'i. Neither * * * , State-superintendent of free schools, * 11 * shall 

hold any other office during the term of liis service. 

>. * -\ * * ** * 

Sue. .17. If the office of * ' * , State-superintendent of free schools, * * * 

shall become vacant, by death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall he the duty of tho 
governor to fill the same by appointment, mul hie appointee shall hold his offico 
until his successor shall he elected and qualified in Mich manner as may he provided 
bylaw. The subordinate officers of tho executive department, and the officers of 
all public institutions of tho State, shall keep an account of all moneys received or 
disbursed by them, respectively, from all sources, and for every service performed, 
and make a . semi-annual report thereof to tho governor, under oath or affirmation; 
and any olUcer who shall willfully make a false report shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury. 

Sec. 18. The subordinate officers of tlie executive department, and tlie officers of 
all the public institutions of the State, shall, at least ten clays preceding each regular 
session of the legislature*, severally report to the governor, who shall transmit such 
report to the legislature; and the governor may at any time require information in 
writing, under oatli, from tho officers of his department, and all officers and man- 
agers of State-institutions, upon any subject relating to the condition, management, 
and expenses of their respective offices. 

Sec. ISh * * * The State-superintendent of free schools [shall receive] fifteen 
hundred [dollars;] * * * and no additional emolument or allowance, except as 

herein otherwise provided, shall ho paid or made out of the treasury of the State to 
any of the foregoing executive officers on any account. V 
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Article X . — Taxation and finance. 

Sec. 1. * * * rrojierty need for educational, literary, scientific* religious, or 

charitable purposes, * * * may, by law, be exempted from taxation. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall levy an annual capitation tax of ono dollar upon each 
male inhabitant of the State, who lias attained the age of twenty-one years, which 
shall bo annually appropriated to tho support of free schools. Persons afflicted, with 
bodily infirmity may be exempted "from this tax. 

Sec. 7. County-authorities shall never assess taxes in any ono year the aggregate 
of which shall exceed 95 cents per ono hundred Moll ars valuation, except for the 
support of free schools. * * *' 


Aim c le XII. — Ed u ca U on . 

Sec. 1. Tho legislature shall provide by general law for a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools. 

Sec. 2. The State-superintendent of freo schools shall have a general supervision 
of freo schools, and perform such other duties in relation thereto as may bo pre- 
scribed by law. If in tho performance of any such duty imposed upon him by tbo 
legislature he shall incur any expenses, lie shall be re-imbursed therefor: Provided, 
The amount dot's not exceed five hundred dollars in ‘any ono year. 

Sec. 3. The legislature may provide for coimty- superintendents and such other 
officers as may he necessary to carry out the objects of this article, and define their 
duties, powers, and compensation. 

Sec. 4. The existing permanent and invested school-fund, and a 11 in oney accruing 
to this State from forfeited, delinquent, waste, and unappropriated lands, and from 
lands heretofore sold for taxes, and purchased by the State of Virginia, if hereafter 
redeemed, or sold to others than this State; all grants, devises, or bequests that may 
be made to this SiaU. for the purposes of education, or where the purposes of such 
grants, devises, or bequests are not specified; this State's just share of the literary 
fund of Virginia, whether paid over or otherwise liquidated; and any sums of 
money, stocks, or property which this State shall havo the right to claim from the 
State of Virginia for educational purposes; the proceeds of tho estates of persons 
who may<dio without leaving a will or heir, and of all escheated lands ; tho proceeds of 
any taxes that may be levied on the revenues of any corporation ; all moneys that may 
he paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty; and such sums as may 
from time to time, be appropriated by the legislature for tho purpose, shall ho set 
apart as a separate fund, to be called tbo “school-fund,” and invested, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by law, in tho interest-bearing securities of tho 
United States or of this State; or if such interest-hearing securities cannot he 
obtained, thou said “school-fund” shall be invested in such other solvent interest- 
bearing securities as shall bo approved by the governor, superintendent of free 
schools, auditor, and treasurer, who are hereby constituted the “board of the school- 
fund,” to manage the same, under such regulations as may he prescribed by law ; 
and the interest thereof shall be annually applied to the support of free schools 
throughout the State, and to no other purpose whatever. But any portion of said 
interest remaining unexpended at tho close of a fiscal year shall be added to and 
remain a part of the capital of the “school-fund Provided, That all taxes which 
shall be received by tlie State upon delinquent lands, except the taxes due to tho 
State .thereon, shall ho refunded to the county or district by or for which tho same 
were levied. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall provide for the support of free schools by appropriat- 
ing thereto the interest of the invested “ scliool-fund, v the net proceeds of all for- 
feitures and fines accruing to this State under the laws thereof ; the State-capitation- 
tax; and by general taxation on persons and property, or otherwise. Jt shall also 
provide for raising in each county or district, by the authority of the people thereof, 
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such a proportion of the amount required for the support of free schools therein as 
shall he prescribed by general laws. 

Se<\ 6. The school-districts into which any county is now divided shall continue 
until changed in pursuance of law. 

Sec. 7. All levies that may be laid by any county or district for the purpose of free 
schools shall be reported to the clerk of the county-court, and shall, under such 
regu iai ions as may be prescribed by law, be collected by the sheriff, or other collector, 
who shall make annual settlement with tlio county-court, which settlements shall 
be made a matter of record by the clerk thereof, in a book to bo kept for that purpose. 

Sec. 8. White and colored persons shall not be taught in the same school. 

Sec. 9. No person connected with the frec-scliool-system of the Stato, or with any 
educational institution of any unmoor grade under State-control, shall be interested 
in tbosale, proceeds, or profits of any book or oilier thing used or to boused therein, 
under such penalties as may be prescribed bylaw: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to apply to any work written or thing invented by such jiorsoii. 

Sec. 10. No independent free- school -district or organization shall hereafter be 
created, except with the consent of the school-district or districts out of which the 
Baine is to bo created, expressed by a majority of the voters voting on the question. 

Sec. 11. No appropriation shall hereafter be made to any State normal school, or 
branch thereof, ex. opt. to those a In ady established and in operation or now chartered. 

Sec. 12. The legislature shall foster and encourage moral, intellectual, scientific, 
and agricultural improvement ; it shall, whenever it may bo practicable, make suit - 
ablo provision for the blind, junto, and insane, and for the organization of such 
institutions of learning as the host interests of the general education in the Stato 
may demand. 


Constitution of Pennsylvania, December 10, 1873. 


A lmcufi III. — Legislation, 


Sec. 7. The general assembly shall not pass any local or special law * * * 

regulating the affairs of, * v * or school-districts, * * * changing township- 

lines, borough-limits, or school-districts; creating offices, or prescribing the powers 
and duties of officers * * * or school-districts; * * * regulating the man- 

agement of public schools, the building or repairing of school-houses, and the rais- 
ing of money for such purposes. * * h 

Article I V. — Th < executi ve. 


Sec. i . The executive department of this Commonwealth shall consist of a 
* y * and a superintendent of public instruction, 1 

Sec. 20. The snperintenden: of public instruction shall exercise all the powcrB 
and perform all the duties of the superintendent of common schools, subject to such 
changes as shall bo made by law. 

Article X.—Pduca Hon. 

Sec. 1. The general assembly shall provide for the maintenance and support of 
a thorough and efficient system of public schools, wherein all the children of this 
Common wealth above the age of six years may be educated, and shall appropriate 
at least one million dollars each $ ear for that purpose. 

Sec, 2. No money raised for the support of the public schools of the Common- 
wealth shall be appropriated to or used for the support of any sectarian school. 

Sec. 3. Women twenty-one years ol' age and upwards shall be eligible to any 
office of control or management under the scliool-laws of this State. 


ifiy section 8 of this article tl»e office of superintendent of public instruction is required to be 
filled, for terms of four years, upon nomination of the governor and with the advice and consent 
of two-thirds of nil the members of the senate?. Vacancies in this office aro to be filled by the gov- 
ernor during the recess of the senate, but during their next session lie must nominate a candidate for 
their confirmation or rejection. Executive sessions are held with open doors. — E. ' j$f 
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Constitution of Arkansas, 1874. 

Art. Y, Sr.c. 81. No State tax shall be allowed, or appropriation of money made, 
except to raise means for the payment of the j ust debts of the State, for defraying 
the necessary expenses of government, to sustain common schools, to repel invasion 
and suppress insurrection, except bj a majority of two-thirds of both houses of the 
General Assembly, 

Art. VI, Sec. 21. The Secretary of Sfcat shall keep a full and accurate record of 
all the official acts and proceedings of the Governor; and, when required, lay the 
same with all papers, minutes and vouchers relating thereto, before either branch 
of the General Assembly. He shall also discharge the duties of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, until otherwise provided by Jaw. 

Art. XIV, Sec. 1. Intelligence and virtue being the safeguards of liberty, and the 
bulwark of a free and good government, the State shall ever maintain a general, 
suitable and efficient system of free schools, whereby all persons iu the State, between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years, may receive gratuitous instruction. 

Sec. 2. No money or property belonging to the public school fund, or to this State, 
for the benefit of .schools or universities, shall ever be used for any other than for 
the respective purposes to which it belongs. 

Sec. 3. The General vVssemblv shall provide, by general laws, for the support of 
Common Schools by taxes, wh J ch shall never exceed in any one year two mills on the 
dollar on the taxable property of the State; and by an annual per capita tax of one 
dollar, to be assessed on every male inhabitant of this Stnte over the age of twentv- 
ono years: Prodded, The General Assembly may, by general p v, authorize school 
districts to levy, by a vote of the qualified electors of such district, a tax not to 
exceed live mills on the dollar in anyone year for school purposes: Provided fur- 
ther , That no such tax shall be appropriated to any other purpose, nor to any other 
district than that for which it was levied. 

Sec. 4. The supervision of public schools, and the execution of the laws regulat- 
ing the same, shall be vested in and confided to such officers as may be provided by 
the General Assembly. 

Art. XVI, Sec. 5. All property subject to taxation shall be taxed according to its 
value, that value to be ascertained in such manner as the General Assembly shall 
direct, making the same equal and uniform throughout the State * * * : Pro- 

vided further , That the following property shall be exempt from taxation: Public 
property used exclusively for public purposes; churches, used as such; cemeteries, 
used exclusively as such; school buildings and apparatus; libraries and grounds 
used exclusively for school purposes; and buildings and grounds and materials used 
exclusively for public charity. 

Constitution of Alabama, 1875. 

Art. V. ( Executive Department .) 1. Tlio Executive Department shall consist of a 
Governor, Secretary of State, State Treasure^, State Auditor, Attorney-General, and 
Superintendent of Education, and a Sheriff for each county. 

Art. XI. {Taxation.) 8. At the first session of the General Assembly after the 
ratification of this Constitution, the salaries of the following officers shall be reduced 
at least twenty-five percent um, viz: Governor, Secretary of State, State Auditor, 
Stato Treasurer, Attorney-General, Superintendent of Education, Judges of the 
Supreme and Circuit Courts, and Chancellors; and after said reduction the General 
Assembly shall not have the power to increase the same except by a vote of a 
majority of all the members elected to each House, taken by yeas and nays, and 
entered on the journals; Provided , this section shall not apply to any of said officers 
now in office. 

Art. XIII. ( Education .) 1. The General Assembly shall establish, organize and 
maintain a system of public schools throughout the State for the equal benefit of 
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tho children thereof, between the ages of seven and twenty-one years; but separate 
schools shall be provided for the children of citizens of African descent. 

2. The principal of all funds arising from the sale or other disposition of lands or 
other property, wjiich has been or may hereafter bo granted or entrusted to this 
State, or given by the United States for educational purposes, shall be preserved 
inviolate and undiminished; and the income arising therefrom shall bo faithfully 
applied to the specific objects of the original grants or approp nations. 

3. All lands or other property given by individuals, or appropriated by the State 
for educational purposes, and all estates of deceased persons, who die without leav- 
ing a will or heir, shall be faithfully applied to the maintenance of the public 
schools. 

4. The General Assembly shall also provide for the levying and collection of an 
animal poll tax, not to oxceod one dollar and fifty cents on each poll, which shall be 
applied to the support of the public schools in the counties in which it is levied and 
collected. 

5. The incorhe arising from the sixteenth section trust fund, the surplus revenue 
fund, until it is called for by the United States government, and the funds enumer- 
ated in sections three and four of this article, with such other moneys, to be not 
less than one hundred thousand dollars per annum, as the General Assembly shall 
provide by taxation or otherwise, shall be applied to the support and maintenance 
of the public schools, and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to increase, 
from time to time, the public school fund, as the condition of the Treasury and the 
resources of the State will admit. 

0. Not more than four per cent, of all moneys raised, or which may hereafter he 
appropriated for the support of public schools, shall be used or expended otherwise 
than for the payment of teachers, employ cm! in such schools; Provided, that the 
General Assembly may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, suspend the opera- 
tion of this section. 

7. The supervision of the public schools shall be vested in a Superintendent of 
Education, whose powers, duties, term of office and compensation shall be fixed by 
law. The Superintendent of Education shall bo elected by the qualified voters of 
the State in tiucli manner and at such time as shall be provided by law. 

8. No money raised for the support of tlio public schools of the State, shall be 
appropriated to or used for tho support of any sectarian or denominational school, 

5). Tho State University and the Agricultural and Mechanical College shall each 
be under tho management and control of a Board of Trustees. The Board of tho 
University shall consist of two members from tho congressional district in which 
the University is located, and one from each of the other congressional districts in 
the State. Tho Board for the Agricultural and Mechanical College shall consist of 
two members from the congressional district in which the College is located, and 
one from each of the other congressional districts in the State. Said Trustees shall 
be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and coneont of the Senate, 
and shall hold office for a term of six years, and until their successors shall bo 
appointed and qualified. After the first appointment each Board shall be divided 
into three classes, as nearly equal as may be. Tho seats of tho first class shall be 
vacated at the expiration of two years, and those of tho second class iri four years, 
and those of tho third class at the end of six years from tho date of appointment, 
so that one- third may be chosen biennially. No Trustee shall receivo any pay or 
emolument other than his actual expenses incurred in the discharge of his duties as 
such. 

The Governor shall be ex-officio President and the Superintendent of Education 
ex-officio a member of each of said Boards of Trustees. 

10. Tho General Assembly shall have no power to change the location of the State 
University or the Agricultural and Mechanical College as now established hy law, 
except upon a vote of two-thirds of the General x\.ssemlJly, taken hy yeas and nays 
and entered upon the journals. $ 
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11, The pro .-isions of this article and of any act of the General Assembly passed 
in pursuance thereof to establish, organize and maintain a system of public schools 
throughout the State, shall apply to Mobile county only so far as to authorize and 
require tho authorities designated by law to draw the portion of the funds to which 
said county shall be entitled for school purposes, and to make reports to the Super- 
intendent of Education as may be prescribed by law. And all special incomes and 
powers of taxation, as now authorized by law for the bonetit of public schools in 
said county, Jiall remain undisturbed until otherwise provided by the General 
Assembly; Provided, That separate .schools for eacl^race shall always be maint ined 
by said school authorities. 

Constitution of Nebraska, October 12, 1875. 

Article V II I . — Ed n c a tion. 

Sec. 1. The governor, secretary of state, treasurer, attorney general, and commis- 
sioner of public lands and buildings, shall, under the direction of the legislature, 
constitute a boar** of commissioners for the sale, leasing, and general management 
of nil lands and funds set apart for educational purposes, and for the investment of 
school funds in such manner as may bo prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. All lands, money, or other property granted or bequeathed or in any manner 
conveyed to this State for educational purposos, shall bo used and oxpended in 
accordance with the terms of sneh grant, bequest, or conveyance. 

Sec. 3. The following are hereby declared to bo perpetual fun^s for common-school 
purposes, of which ^lie annual interest or income only can he appropriated, to wit: 

First, Such per ccnxum as lia3 been or may hereafter be granted by Congress on 
the sale of lands in this State. 

Second. All moneys arising from the sale or leasing of sections number sixteen and 
thirty-six in each tomship in this State, and the lands selected or that may be 
selected in lieu thereof. 

Third. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter bo granted to this 
Stale, where, by tho terms and conditions of such grant, tho same are not to be other- 
wise appropriated. 

Fourth. Tho net proceeds of lands and other property and effects that may come 
to the State, by escheat or forfeiture, or from unclaimed dividends, or distributive 
shares of the estates of deceased persons. 

Fifth. All moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, and other property now belonging to the 
common -school fund. 

Sec. 4. AF other grants, gifts, and devises that have been or may hereafter be 
made to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by the terms of tho grant, gift, 
or devise; the interest arising from all tho funds mentioned in the preceding section, 
together with all tho rents of the unsold seliool-lands, and such other means as the 
legislature may provide, shall bo exclusively applied to the support and maintenance 
of common schools in each school-district in the State. 

Sec. 5. All lines, penalties, license-moneys arising under the general laws of the 
State shall belong and be paid over to the counties respectively where the same may 
bo levied or imposed; and all lines, penalties, and license-moneys arising under the 
rules, by-laws, or ordinances of cities, villages, towns, precincts, or other municipal 
subdivisions lees than a county shall belong and be paid over to the same respec- 
tively. All such fines, penalties, license-moneys shall be appropriated exclusively to 
the use and support of common schools in the respective subdivisions where the 
same may accrue. 

Sec. 6. The legislature shall provide for the free instruction in the common schools 
of this State of all persons between tho ages of live and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 7. Provisions shall be made by general law for an equitable distribution of 
the iueomo of the fund set apart for the support of the common schools, among the 
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several school districts of the State; and no appropriation shall he made from said 
fund to any district for the year in which school is not maintained at least three 
months. 

Sec. 8. University, agricultural- college, common-school, or other lands which are 
now held, or may hereafter be acquired by the State for educational purposes, shall 
not be sold for less than seven dollars per acre, nor loss than the appraised value. 

Sec. 9. All funds belonging to the State for educational purposes the interest and 
income whereof only are to be used, shall be deemed trust-funds held by the State, 
and the State shall supply all losses thereof that may in any manner accrue, so that 
the same shall remain forever inviolate and umlimimslied; and shall not be invested 
or loaned except on United States or State securities, or registered county bonds of 
this State; and such funds, with the interest and income thereof, are hereby solemnly 
pledged for the purposes for which they are granted and set apart, and shall not bo 
transferred to any other fund for other uses. 

Sec. 10. The general government of the University of Nebraska shall, under the 
direction of tlto legislature, be vested in a board of six regents, to be styled tho 
board of regents of the University of Nebraska, who shall be elected by the electors 
of tho Stale at large, and their term of office, except those chosen at tho first elec- 
tion, as hereinafter provided, shall be six years. Tlieir duties and powers shall be 
prescribed by 1 w; and they shall receive no compensation hut may ho re-iinhursod 
their actual expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties. 

Sec. 11. No sectarian instruction shall he allowed in any school or institution sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the public funds set apart for educational purposes; 
nor shall the State accept any grant, conveyance, or bequest of money, lands, or 
other property, to he used for sectarian purposes. 

Sec. 12. The legislature may provide by law for the establishment of a school or 
schools for tho safe-keeping, education, employment, and reformation of all children 
under theugo of sixteen years, who, for want of proper parental care, or other pause, 
are growing up in mendicancy or crime. 

Constitution of Missouri, October 30, 1875. 

Article I V. — Leyhla lire Depart men t. 

Sec. 43. All revenue collected and moneys received by the State from any source 
whatsoever, shall go into the Treasury, and the Cion oral Assembly shall have no power 
to divert tho same, or to permit money to he drawn from the Treasury, except in pur- 
suance of regular appropriations made by law. All appropriations of money by the 
successive General Assemblies shall he made in the following order: 

First. For the payment of ail interest upon the bonded debt of tho State that may 
become due during tho term for which each General Assembly is elected. 

Second. For tho benefit of the sinking fund, which shall not ho less annually than 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Third. For free public school purposes. 

Article V. — Executive Department. 

» 

Sec. 1. The Executive department shall consist of a Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, State Auditor, State Treasurer, Attorney General and 
Superintendent of Public Schools, all of whom, except the Lieutenant Governor, 
shall reside at the Seat of Government- during their term of office, and keep the pub- 
lic records, books and papers there, and shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec, 2. The term of office of tho Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, 
State Auditor, State Treasurer, Attorney General and Superintendent of Publio 
Schools, shall be four years from the second Monday of January next after their elec- 
tion, and until their successors are elected and qualified ; and the O pernor and State 
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Treasurer shall be ineligible to roelection as their own successors. At the general 
election to be held in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six r and every 
four years thereafter all of such officers, excejit the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
shall be elected; and the Superintendent of Public Schools shall be elected at the 
general election in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, and every 
four years thereafter. 

Sec. 19. No person shall bo eligible to the office of Secretary of State, State 
Auditor, State 'irea surer, Attorney General, or Superintendent of Public Schools, 
unless be bo a male citizen of the United States an (hat least twenty-five years < Id, # 
and shall have resided in this Stcte at least five years next before bis election. 

Sec. 25. Contested elections of Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be decided . 
by a joint vote of both Houses of the General Assembly, in such manner as may be 
provided bylaw; and contested elections of Secretary of State, State Auditor, State 
Treasurer, Attorney General and Superintendent of Public Schools shall be decided 
before such tribunal and in such manner as may be provided by law. , 

Aktiolf. X . — Revenue and taxation . 

Sec. G. The property, real and personal, of the State, counties and other munic- 
ipal corporations, and cemeteries, shall be exempt from taxation. Lots in incorpo- 
rated cities or towns, or within one mile of the limits of any such city or town, to 
the extent of one acre, and lots one mile or more distant fiom such cities or towns, 
to the extent of live acres, with the buildings thereon, may be exempted from taxa- 
tion when the same are used exclusively for religious worship, for schools, or for 
purposes purely charitable; also, such property, real or personal, as may bo used 
exclusively for Agricultural or Horticultural Societies: Provided, That such exemp- 
tions shall be only by general law. 

Sec. 11. Taxes for county, city, town and school purposes, may he levied on all 
subjects and objects of taxation; but the valuation of property therefor Bhall not 
exceed the valuation of the same property in such town, city or school district for 
State and county purposes. * * * For school purposes in districts, the annual 

rate on property shall not exceed forty cents on the hundred dollars valuation: 
Provided, The aforesaid annual rates for school purposes maybe increased in dis- 
tricts formed of cities and towns, to an amount not to exceed one dollar on the hun- 
dred dollars valuation; and in other districts to an amount not to exceed sixty-five 
cents on the hundred dollars valuation, on the condition that a majority of the 
voters who are tax payers, voting at an election held to decide the question, vote for 
said increase. For the purpose of erecting public buildings in counties, cities or 
school districts, the rates of taxation herein limited may be increased when the rat© 
of such increase and the purpose for which it is intended shall have been submitted 
to a vote of the people, and two- thirds of the qualified voters of such county, city, 
or school district, voting at such election shall vote therefor. * * k 

Sec*. 12. No county, city, town, township, school district or other political corpo- 
ration or subdivision of the State, shall be allowed to become indebted in any man- 
ner or for any purpose to an amount exceeding in any year the income and revenue 
provided fer such year, without the assent of two-thirds of the voters thereof vot- 
ing at an election to he held for that purpose; * * * And provided further , 

That any comity, city, town, township, school district, or other political corporation, 
or subdivision of the State, incurring any indebtedness, requiring the assent of the. 
voters as aforesaid, shall, before or at the time of doing so, provide for the collection 
of an annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on such indebtedness as it falls due, 
and also to constitute a sinking fund for payment of the principal thereof, within 
twenty years from the time of contracting the same. 

^ec. 21. No corporation, company or association, other than those formed for 
benevolent, religious, scientific or educational purposes, shall be created or organ- 

ED 93 87 
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izefl under the laws of this State, unless the persons named as corporators shall, at 
or before the tiling of the articles of association or corporation, pay into the State 
. Treasury fi fty dollars, * * * 

„ Article XI. — Education. 

Sec. 1. A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the General Assembly shall 
establish and maintain free public schools for the gratuitous instruction of all per- 
sons in this State between the ages of six and twenty years. , 

Sec. 2. The income of all the funds provided by the State for the support of free 
public schools, shall be paid annually to the several county treasurers, to be dis- 
bursed according to law; but no school district, in which a free public school has 
not been maintained at least three months during the year for which the dist ribution 
is made, shall he entitled to receive any portion of such funds. 

Sec. 3. Separate free public schools shall he established for the education of chil- 
dren of African descent. 

Sec. 1. The. supervision of instruction in the public schools shall he vested in a 
u Hoard of Education , '* whose powers and duties shall bo prescribed by law. The 
Superintendent of Public Schools shall be President of the Hoard. The Governor, 
Secretary of S^ate and Attorney General shall be c.r officio members, and with the 
Superintendent, compose said Hoard of Education. 

Sec. 5. The General Assembly shall, whenever the Public School Fund will per- 
mit, and the actual necessity of the same may require, aid and maintain the State 
University now established with its present departments. The government of the 
State University shall he vested in a Hoard of Curators, to consist of nino members, 
to be .appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. ft. The prorot ds of nil lands that have been, or hereafter may bo granted by 
the United States to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by this State or the 
United States; also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands and other properly now belong- 
ing to any Stato fund for purposes of education; also, the not proceeds of all sales 
of lands and other properly and e fleets that may accrue to the State by escheat, 
from unclaimed dividends and distributive shares of the estates of deceased persons; 
also, any proceeds of the sales of the public lauds which may have been or hereafter 
may be paid over to this Slate, (if congress will consent to such appropriation) ; also, 
all other grants, gifts or devises that have been, or hereafter may bo made to this 
State, ami not otherwise appropriated by the State or the terms of the grant, gift or 
devise, shall be paid into the State Treasury, and securely invested and sacredly 
preserved as a Public School Fund; the annual income of which fund, together with 
so much of the ordinary revenue, of the State as may ho by law set apart for that 
purpose, shall he faithfully appropriated for establishing and maintaining the free 
public schools and the State University in this article provided for, and for no other 
uses or purposes whatsoever. 

Sec. 7. In ease the I’ublic School Fund now provided and set apart bylaw, for the 
support of free public schools, shall he insufficient to sustain a free school at least 
four months in every year in each school district in the State, the General Assembly 
may provide for such deficiency in accordance w ith section eleven of the Article on 
Revenue and Taxation; but in no case shall there ho set apart less than twenty-five 
per cent, of tlie State revenue, exclusive of the Interest and Sinking Fund, to be 
applied annually to the support, of the public schools. 

Ke<\ 8. All moneys, stocks, bonds, lands and other property belonging to a county 
school fund ; also, the net proceeds from the sale of es travs; also, the clear |iroceeds 
of all penalties and forfeitures, and all fines collected in the several counties for any 
breach of the penal or military laws of the State, and all moneys which shall he 
paid by persons as an equivalent* for exemption from military duty, shall belong to 
and be securely invested, and sacredly preserved in the several con. ^ies, as a county 
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public school fund; tlie income of which fund shall bo fai 111 fully Appropriated for 
establishing and maintaining free public schools in iho several counties of this 
State. 

o. No part of the Public School Fund of the State shall ever bo invested in 
the stock or bonds, or other obligations of any other State, or of any county, city, 
town or corporation; and the proceeds of the sales of any lands or other property 
which now belong, or may liereaflor belong to said school fund, shall be invested in 
the bonds of tlio State of Missouri, or of the. United States. 

Srcc. 10. All county school funds shall bo loaned^ only upon unincumbered real 
estate security, of double the value of the loan, with personal security in addition 
thereto. 

Sec. 11. Neither the General Assembly, nor any conntv, city, town, "township, 
school district or other municipal corporation, shall ever make an appropriation, or 
pay from any public fund whatever, anything in aid of any religious creed, church 
or sectarian purpose; or to help to support or sustain any private orjniblio school, 
academy, seminary, college, university or other institution of learning, controlled 
by any religious creed, church or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any 
grant or donation of personal property or real estate ever be made by the State, or 
any county, city, town or other municipal corporation, for any religious creed, 
church or sectarian purpose whatever. 

Constitution" of Texas, adopted Febuu vry, 1876. 

Article TIT. — Legal Department. • 

Sec. 48. The Legislature shall not have the l ight to levy taxes or impose burdens 
upon the people, except to raise revenue sufficient for the economical administration 
of the government, in which may ho included the following purposes: * * * 

The support of public schools, \ \ which shall lie included colleges and universities 
established by the State: and the maintenance and support of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

Sec. 56. The Legislature shall not, except as otherwise provided in this Constitu- 
tion, pass any local or special law', authorizing: * * * * 

Regulating the affairs of counties, cities, towns, wards or school districts. + * * 

Regulating the management of public: schools, tlie building or repairing of school 
houses, and the raising of money for sneli purposes. * * * 

Article VII. — Education — The Public Free Schools. 

Pec. 1. The general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preservation of 
•tlie liberties and rights of the people, it shall 1>» the duty of the Legislature of the 
State to establish and make suitable provision for the support and maintenance of 
an efficient system of public free schools. 

Pec. 2. All funds, lands and other property heretofore set apart and appropriated 
for the support of public schools; all the alternate sections of land reserved by tlie 
State out of grants heretofore made or that may hereafter he made to railroads, or 
other corporations, of any nature whatsoever; one-lialf of the public domain of the 
State; and all sums of money that may come to the State from the sale of any por- 
tion of the same, shall constitute a perpetual public school fund. 

Sec. 3. There shall be set apart annually not more than one-fourth of the general 
revenue of the State, and a poll tax of one dollar on all male inhabitants in this 
State between the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, for the bonefit of the public 
free schools. 

Sec. 4. The lands herein set apart to the public free school fund shall he sold under 
su U regulations, at such times and on such terms as may be prescribed by law; and 
the Legislature shall not have power to grant any relief to the purchasers thereof. 
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The controller shall invest the proceeds of such sales, and of those heretofore made, 
as may be directed by the Board of Education herein provided for, in the bonds of 
this State, if the same can be obtained, otherwise in United States bonds; and the 
United States bonds now belonging to said fund shall likewise be invested in State 
bonds, if the same can be obtained on terms advantageous to the school fund. 

Sec. 5. Tho principal of all bonds and other funds, and the principal arising from 
the sale of tho lands hereinbefore sot apart to said school fund, shall ho the perma- 
nent school fund; and all the interest derivable therefrom and the taxes herein 
authorized and levied shall ho the available school fund, which shall bo applied 
annually to the support of the public free schools. And no law shall ever bo enacted 
appropriating any part ot the permanent or available school fund to any other pur- 
pose whatever, nor shall tho same or any part thereof over bo appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian school; and the available school fund herein 
provided shall he distributed to the several counties according to their scholastic 
population and applied in manner as may he provided by law. 

SlflC. 6. All lands heretofore or hereafter granted to the several counties of this 
State for education, or schools, are of right tho property of said counties respectively 
to which they are granted, and title thereto is vested in said comities, and no 
adverse possession or limitation shall ever he available against tho title of any 
county. Each county may sell or dispose of its lands in whole or in part, in man- 
ner to be provided by the Commissioners’ Court of the county. Actual settlers 
residing on said lands shall he protected in tho prior right of purchasing the same 
to the extent of tlicir settlement* not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, at tho 
price ^ fixed by said court, which price shall not include the value of existing 
improvements made thereon by such settlers. Said lands and tho proceeds thereof, 
when sold, shall he held by said counties alone as a trust for the benefit of public 
schools therein; said proceeds to he invested in bonds of the State of Texas, or of 
the United States, and only the interest thereon to be used and expended annually. 

Sec. 7. Separate schools shall be provided for the white and colored children, and 
impartial provision shall he made for both. 

Sko. 8. The (»o\ ernor, comptroller and secretary of state shall constitute a Board 
of Education, who shall distribute said funds to the several counties and perform 
such other duties concerning public schools as may he proscribed by law. 

* * # * * * * 

Sec. 10. The Legislature shall, as soon as practicable, establish, organize and 
provide for the maintenance, support and direction of a university of tho first 
class, to he located by a vote of the people of this State, and styled “ The University 
of Texas/’ for the promotion of literature, and the arts and sciences, including an 
agricultural and mechanical department. 

Se(\ 11. In order to enable the Legislature to perform the duties set forth in the 
foregoing section, it is hereby declared that all lands, and other property heretofore 
set apart and appropriated for the establishment and maintenance of “The Uni- 
versity of Texas/’ together with all the proceeds of sales of the same, heretofore 
made or hereafter to he made, and all grants, donations and appropriations that 
may hereafter be mad© by the State of Texas, or from any other source, shall con- 
stitute and become a permanent university fund. And the same as realized and 
received into the treasury of the State (together with such sums, belonging to the 
fund, as may now he in the treasury), shall be invested in bonds of the State of 
Texas, if the same can be obtained; if not, then in United States bonds, and the 
interest accruing thereon shall be subject to appropriation by the Legislature to 
accomplish the purpose declared in tho foregoing section; provided, that one-tenth 
of tho alternate sections of the lauds granted to railroads, reserved by the State, 
which are set apart and appropriated to the establishment of “ The University of 
Texas/’ by an act. of the Legislature of February 11, 1858, entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish ‘The University of Texas/ ” shall not be included in or constitute a part of the 
permanent university fund, / 
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Sec. 12. The land herein set apart to the University fund shall he sold under such 
regulations, at such times, and on such terms, as may he provided by l**w; and the 
Legislature shall provide for the prompt collection, at maturity, of all debts due on 
account of University lands, heretofore sold, ot that may hereafter l>e sold, and shall 
in neither event have the power to grant relief to the purchasers. 

Sec. 13. The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, established by an act 
of the Legislature, passed April 17, 1871, located in the county of Brazos, is hereby 
made, and constituted a branch of the University of Texas, for instruction in agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts and the natural sciences connected therewith. And the 
Legislature -shall, at its next session, make an appropriation, not to exceed forty 
thousand dollars, for the construction and completion of the buildings and improve- 
ments, and for providing the furniture necessary to put said college in immediate 
and successful operation. 

Sec. 14. The Legislature shall also when deemed practicable, establish and provide 
for the maintenance of a College or Branch University for the instruction of colored 
youths of the State, to he located by a vote of the people; provided, that no tax 
shall be levied, and no money appropriated out of the general revenue, either for 
this purpose or for the establishment and erection of the buildings of the University 
of Texas. 

Sec. 15. In addition to tlio lands heretofore granted to the University of Texas, 
there is hereby set apart, and appropriated, for the endowment, maintenance and 
support of said University and its branches, one million acres of tlio unappropriated 
public domain of the State, to be designated and surveyed as may be provided by 
law; and said lauds shall he sold under the same regulations, and the proceeds 
invested in the same maimer as is provided for the sale and investment of the per- 
manent University fund; and the Legislature shall not have power to grant any 
relief to the purchasers of said lands. 

Art. VIII, Sec. 2. 411 occupation taxes shall be equal and uniform upon the same 
class of subjects within the limits of the authority levying the tax; hut the Legis- 
lature may, by general law, exempt fiom taxation public property used for public 
purposes; actual places of religious worship; places of burial not held for private 
or corporate profit, all buildings used, exclusively and owned by persons or associa- 
tions of persons for school purposes, (and the necessary furniture of all schools,) 
and institutions of purely public charity; and all laws exempting property from 
taxation other than the property above mentioned, shall be void. 

Constitution of Texas as amended September 25, 1883. 

Art. VII, Sec. 2, All funds, lands and other j»roperty heretofore set apart and 
appropriated for the support of public schools; all the alternate sections of land 
reserved by the state out of grants heretofore made or that may hereafter be made 
to railroads, or other corporations, of any nature whatever; one-half of the public 
domain of this state; and ail sums of money that may come to the state from the 
sale of any portion of the same, shall constitute a perpetual public school fund. 

3. One-fourth of the revenue derived from the state occupation taxes, and a poll 
tax of one dollar on every male inhabitant of this state between tlio ages of twenty- 
one and sixty years, shall he set apart annually for the benefit of public free schools, 
and, in addition thereto, there shall he levied and collected an annual ad valorem 
state tax of such an amount, not to exceed twenty cents on the one hundred dollars 
valuation, as, with the available school fund arising from all other sources, will be 
sufficient to maintain and support the public free schools of this state for a period 
of not less than six months in each year ; and the legislature may also provide for 
the formation of school districts within all or any of the counties of this state by 
general or special law, without the local notice required in other cases of special 
legislation, and may authorize an additional annual ad valorem tax to be lovied and 
collected within such school districts for the further maintenance of public ffree 
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schools and the erection of school handings therein: J’rovidvd, That two-thirds of 
the qualified property tax paying voters of the district, voting at an election to be 
held for that purpose, shall vote such tax, not to exceed in any one year twenty 
cents on the hundred dollars valuation of the property subject to taxation in such 
district, but the limitation upon the amount of district tax horeiu authorized shall 
not apply to incorporated cities or towns constituting separate and independent 
school districts. 

4. The lands herein sot apart to the public free school fund shall be sold under 
spell regulations, at such times, and on such terms as may be prescribed bylaw; 
and the legislature shall not have power to grant any relief to purchasers thereof. 
The comptroller shall invest the proceeds of such sales, and of those heretofore 
made, as may he directed by the hoard of education herein provided for, in the 
bonds of the United States, the state, of Texas, or comities in said state, or in such 
other securities, and under such restrictions as may he prescribed by law; and the 
state shall be responsible for all investments. 

6. All lands heretofore or hereafter granted to the several counties of this state 
for educational purposes, are of right the properly of said counties respectively to 
which they were granted, and title thereto is vested in said counties, and no adverse 
possession or limitation shall ever bo available against the title of any county. 
Each county may sell or dispose of its lamls in whole or in part, in maimer to he 
provided by the commissioners’ court of the county. Actual settlers residing on 
said lands shall he, protected in the prior right of purchasing the same to the extent 
of their settlement, not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, at the price fixed by 
said court, which price shall not include? the value of existing improvements made 
thereon hv such settlers. Said lands, and the proceeds thereof, when sold, shall he 
held by said counties alone as a trust for the benefit of public schools therein; said 
proceeds to he invested in bonds of tin? United States, the state of Texas, or counties 
in said state, or in such other securities, and under such restrictions as may he 
prescribed bylaw; and tlm counties shall he responsible ‘for all investments; the 
iuterest thereon and other revenue, except- the principal, shall he the available 
fund. * * * 

Constitution or Tux as as amkxdkd pKrTKMor.n 22, 1891. 

Art. VII, Sue. r>. The principal of all bonds and other funds, and the principal 
arising from tin? sale of the lands heroin before set apart to said school fund, shall be 
the permanent school fund; and all the interest derivable therefrom and the taxes 
herein authorized and levied shall he the available school fund, to which the legisla- 
ture may add not exceeding one jmr cent aunnally of t lie total value of the permanent 
school fund; such value to he ascertained by the hoard of eda< at ion until otherwise 
provided by law; and the available school fund shall he applied annually to the 
support of the public free schools, and no law shall ever he enacted appropriating 
any part of the permanent, or available school fund to any other purpose whatever, 
nor shall the same or any part thereof ever he appropriated to or used for the sup- 
port of any sectarian schools; and the available school fund herein provided shall 
be distributed to the several counties, according to their scholastic population, and 
applied in manner as may he provided by law. 

Constitution of Colorado, August 1, 187G. 

Aktiulk VIII. — <Sta(f Institutions. 

Sice. 1. Educational, reformatory, and penal institutions, and those for the benefit 
of the insane, blind, deaf and mute, and such other institution as the public good 
may require, shall be established and supported by the State, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. * * * 

Sec. 5. The following territorial institutions, to wit. The University at Boulder, 
the Agricultural College at Fort Collins, t he School of Mines at Golden, Institu- 
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tion for tho Education of Mutes at Colorado Springs, shall, upon tlie adoption of 
this constitution, become institutions of the State of Colorado, and the n^uiagement 
thereof subject to the control of the State, under such laws aud regulations as th© 
general assembly shall provide; aud tho location of said institutions, as well as all 
gifts, grants, and appropriations of money and property, real and personal, hereto- 
fore made to said several institutions, are hereby confirmed to the use and benefit of 
the same respectively: Provided , This section shall not apply to any institution, the 
property, real or personal, of which is now vested in the trustees thereof , until such 
property he transferred by proper conveyance, together with the control thereof, to 
the officers provided for the management of said institution by this constitution or 
by law. 

Article IX. — Education . * 

Sec. 1. Tho general supervision of the public schools of the State shall be vested 
in a board of education, whose powers and duties slialJ ho prescribed by law ; the 
superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of state, and attorney-general 
shall constitute the board, of which tho superintendent of public instruction shall 
be the president. 

Sue. 2. Tlie general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a thorough aud uniform system of free public schools 
throughout the State wherein all residents of tho State between tho ages of six; and 
twenty -one years may bo educated gratuitously. Ono or more public schools shall 
bo maintained in each school-district within the State at least +hroo months in each 
year; any school-district failing to luivo such school shall not he entitled to receive 
any portion of the school- fund for that year. 

Sue. 3. The public school-fund of the State shall forever remain inviolate and 
intact; the interest thereon only shall be expended in the maintenance of tho 
schools of the State, a. id shall he distributed among the several counties and school- 
districts of the State in such manner as may he prescribed by law. No part of this 
fund, principal or interest, shall ever bo transferred to any other fund, or used or 
appropriated except- as herein provided. This State treasurer shall he the custodian 
of this fund, and tho same shall be securely and profitably invested as may be by law 
directed. The State shall supply all losses thereof that may in any manner occur. 

Sue. I . Each county treasurer shall collect all school-funds belonging to his county, 
and tlie several school-districts therein, and disburse tho same to the proper districts 
upon warrants drawn by tlie county superintendent, or by the proper district authori- 
ties as may he provided by law. 

Sec. 5. The public school-fund of tho State shall consist of tlie proceeds of such 
lands as have heretofore been, or may hereafter he, granted to the State by the Gen- 
eral Government for educational purposes; all estates that may escheat to the State; 
also all other grants, gifts or devises that may he made to this State for educational 
purposes. 

Sue. G. There shall he a county superintendent of schools in each comity whose 
term of office shall ho two years, and whoso duties, qualifications, and compensation 
shall be prescribed by law. lie shall be cx ojjicio commissioner of lands within his 
county, and shall discharge the duties of said office under the direction of the State 
board of land commissioners, as directed by law. 

Sue. 7. Neither the general assembly, nor any county, city, town, township, 
school-district, or other public corporation shall ever make any appropriation, or pay 
from any public fund or moneys whatever, anything in aid of any church or sectarian 
society, or for any sectarian purpose, or to help support or sustain any school, acad- 
emy, seminary, college, university, or other literary or scientific institution con- 
trolled by any church or sectarian denomination whatsoever; nor shall any grant or 
donation of land, money or other personal property ever be made by the State, or 
any such public corporation, to any church or for any sectarian purpose. 
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h'EC. 8. No religious test or qualification shall ever he required of any person, as a 
condition of admission into any public educational institution of the State, either as 
teacher or student; and no teacher or student of any such institution shall ever be 
required to attend or participate in any religious service whatever. No sectarian 
tenets or doctrines shall ever he taught iu the public schools, nor shall any distinc- 
tion or classification of pupils be made on account of race or color. 

Sue. 9. The governor, superintendent of public instruction, secretary of State, 
and attorney -general shall constitute the State board of land commissioners, who 
shall have the direction, control, and disposition of the public lands of the State, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the State board of land commissioners to provide 
for the location, protection, sale, or other disposition of all the lands heretofore, or 
which may hereafter bo, granted to the State by the (tenoral Government, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by law, and in such manner as will secure the 
maximum possible amount therefor. No law shall ever bo passed by the general 
assembly granting any privileges to persons who may havo settled upon any such 
public lands subsequent to the survey thereof by the General Government, by which 
the amount to be derived by the sale or other disposition of such lands, shall be 
diminished directly or indirectly. The general assembly shall, at the earliest i>rac- 
ticable period, provide by law that the, several grants of land made by Congress to 
the State shall ho judiciously located and carefully preserved and held in trust sub- 
ject to disposal for the use and benefit of the respective objects for which said 
grants of land were made, and the general assembly shall provide for the sale of 
said lands from time to time, and for the faithful application of the proceeds thereof 
in accordance with the terms of said grants. 

Sec. 11. The general assembly may require, by law, that every child of suffi- 
cient mental and physical ability, shall attend llie public school during the period 
between the ages of six and eighteen years, for a time equivalent to three years, 
unless educated by oi lier means. 

Sec. 12. There shall be elected by the qualified electors of the State, at the first 
general election under this constitution, six regents of the university, who shall, 
immediately after their election, he so classified, hy lot, that two shall hold their 
office for the term of two years, two for four years, and two for six years; and every 
two years after the first election ilioro shall be elected two regents of the university, 
whose term of office shall he six years. The regents thus elected, and their suc- 
cessors, shall constitute a body-corporate, to ho known hy the name and style of 
“ The Regents of tlio University of Colorado’’. 

Sec. 13. The regents of the university shall, at their first meeting, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, elect a president of the university, who shall hold bis ofiice 
until removed by the board of regents for cause; be shall be ex officio a member of 
tlio board, with the privilege of speaking, but not of voting, except in eases of a 
tie; he shall preside at the meetings of the board, and be tlio principal executive 
officer of the university, and a member of the faculty thereof. 

Sec. 14. The board of regents shall have the general supervision of tlio university, 
and tlio exclusive control and direction of all the funds of, and appropriations to, 
the university. 

Sec 1 . 15. The general assembly shall, by law, provide for organization of school- 
districts of convenient size, in each of which shall be established a board of educa- 
tion, to consist of throe or more directors, to be elected by the qualified electors of 
the district. Said directors shall have control of instruction in the public schools of 
their rospectivo districts. 

Sec. 16. Neither llie general assembly nor the State board of education shall havo 
power to prescribe text-books to be used in the public schools. 
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Constitution of North Carolina, 1876. 1 

V 

Article I. — Declaration of Rights. 

Sec. 27. The people have a right to the privilege of education, and it is the duty 
of the State to guard and maintain that right. 

Article III. — Executive Department . 

Sec. 1. The Executive Department shall consist of a Governor, in whom shall be^ 
vested the supreme executive power of the State, a Lieutenant Governor, a Secretary 
of State, an Auditor, a Treasurer, a Superintendent of Public Instruction, and an 
Attorney General, who shall bo elected for a term of four years by the qualified 
electors of the State, at the same time and places and in the same maifner as the 
members of the General Assembly are elected. Their term of office shall commence 
op the first day of January next after their election, and continue lentil their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. * * * 

Sec. 13 The respective duties of the Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Attorney General shall be prescribed by la w. If 
the office of any of said officers shall he vacated by death, resignation or otherwise, 
it shall be the duty of the Governor to appoint another until the disability be 
removed or his successor elected and qualified. Every such vacancy shall be filled 
by election at the first general election that occurs more than thirty days after the 
vacancy has taken place, and the person chosen shall hold the office for the remainder 
of the unexpired term fixed in the first section of this Article. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, shall constitute ex officio , the Council of State who shall advise the 
Governor in the execution of his office, and three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. * * * 

Article V. — Revenue and Taxation . 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of the State and county capitation tax shall be applied to the 
purposes of education and the support of the poor, but in no one year shall more 
than twenty-live per cent, thereof be appropriated to the latter purpose. 

Article VII — Municipal Corporations, 

Skc. 5. * * # In every township there shall also be biennially elected a School 

Committee, consisting of three persons, whose duty shall be prescribed by law. 

Article IX . — Education . 

Sec. 1. Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

Sec. 2. The General Assembly, at its first session under this Constitution, shall 
provide by taxation and otherwise, for a general and uniform system of public 
schools, wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all the children of the State 
between the ages of six and twenty-one years. And the children of the white race 
and the children of the colored race shall be taught in separate public schools,* but 
there shall be no discrimination made in favor of, or to the prejudice of, either race. 

Sec. 3. Each county of the State shall bo divided into a convenient number of 
districts, in which one or mordr public schools shall be maintained at least four months 
in every year; and if the Commissioners of any county shall fail to comply with the 
aforesaid requirements of this section, they shall be liable to indictment. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds of all lands that have been or hereafter may be granted by 
the United States to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by this State or the 


1 This constitution was Trained in 1875 and went into effect January 1, 1877.. 
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United States ; also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, and other property, now belonging 
to any State fund for purposes of education; also the net proceeds of all sales of the 
swamp lands belonging to the State, and all other grants, gifts or devises, that have 
been or hereafter may he made to this State, and not otherwise appropriated hy the 
State, or hy the term of the grant, gift or devise, shall be paid into the State treas- 
ury ; and, together with so much of the ordinary revenue, of the State as may ho hy 
law set apart for that purpose, shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing and 
maintaining in this State a system of free public schools, and for no other uses or 
purposes whatsoever, 

Sep. 5. All moneys, stocks, bonds, and other property, belonging to a county 
school fund; also, the net proceeds from the sale of cstrays; also, the dear proceeds 
of all penalties and forfeitures, and of all fines collected in the several counties for 
any broach of flics penal or military laws of the State : and all moneys which shall he 
paid hy persons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, shall belong to 
and remain in the several counties, and shall he faithfully appropriated for establish# 
ing and maintaining free public schools in the several counties of this State: Pro- 
vified, That the amount collected in cadi county shall be annually reported to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sec. f>. The General Assembly shall have power to provide for the election of 
Trustees of the University of North Carolina, in whom, when chosen, shall he vested 
all tho privileges, rights, franchises and endowments thereof, in anywise granted to 
or conferred upon the Trustees of said University; and the General Assembly may 
make such provisions, laws and regulations from time to time, as may he necessary 
and expedient for the maintenance and management of said University. 

Sec. 7. The General Assembly shall provide that the benefits of the University, as 
far as practicable, be extended to the youth of the State free of expense for tuition; 
also, that all the property which lias heretofore accrued to tho Slate, or shall here- 
after accrue, from escheats, unclaimed dividends, or distribute e shares of the estates 
of deceased persons, shall he appropriated to the use of the University. 

Sec. 8. The Governor, Lieutenant Gov 'ernor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and Attorney General, shall constitute a State 
Hoard of Education. 

Sec. SI. The Governor shall be President, and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall bo Secretary of tho Board of Education. 

Sko. 10, The Board of Education shall succeed to all the powers and trusts of the. 
President and Directors of the Literary Fund of North Carolina, and shall have full 
power to legislate and make all needful rules and regulations in relation to free 
public schools and the educational fund of the State.; but all acts, rules and regu- 
lations of said Board may be altered, amended or repealed by tho General Assembly, 
and when so altered, amended or repealed, they shall not here-enacted hy tho Board. 

Sec. 11. Tho tirst session of tho Board of Education shall ho hold at the capital 
of the State, within fifteen days after tho organization of the State government 
under this Constitution; tho time of future meetings may he determined hy the 
Board. 

Sec. 12. A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Sec. IS. Tho contingent expenses of the Board shall bo provided by the General 
Assembly. 

Sec. 14. As soon as practicable after the adoption of this Constitution, tho Gen- 
eral Assembly shall establish and maintain, in connection with tho University, a 
department of Agriculture, of Mechanics, of Mining, and of Normal Instruction. 

Sec. 15. The General Assembly is hereby empowered to enact that every child, of 
sufficient mental and physical ability, shall attend tho public schools during the 
period between the ages of six and eighteen years, for a term of not less than six- 
teen months, unless educated by other means. 
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Constitution of Georgia, 1877. 

Article VII. — Finance , Taxation , and Vnblio Debt . 

Sec. 1. Paragraph I. The powers of taxation over the whole State shall be exer- 
cised by the General Assembly for 11*3 following purposes only: * * *' 

For educational purposes, in instructing children in the elementary branches of 
an English education only. * * * 

Sec. 2. Paragraph II. The General Assembly may, by law, exempt from taxation 
all public property, places of religious worship or burial; all institutions of purely * 
public ohari ty ; all buildings erected for and used as a college, incorporated academy, 
or other seminary of learning; the real and personal estate of any public library, and 
that of any other literary association, used by or connected with such library; all 
hooks and i>hilosophical apparatus; and all paintings and statuary of any company" 
or association, kept in a public liall, and not held as merchandise, or for purposes of 
sale or gain : Trovidcd, the properly so exempted be not used for purposes of private 
or corporate proiit or income. 

Paragraph 111. No poll tax shall he levied except for educational purposes, and 
such tax shall not exceed one dollar, annually, upon each poll. 

Sec. 0, Paragraph II. The General Assembly shall not have power to delegate to 
any county the right to levy a tax for auy purpose, except for educational purposes 
in instructing children in the elemental y branches of an English education only; to 
build and repair the public buildings and bridges; to maintain and support prison- 
ers; to pay jurors and coroners, and for litigation, quarantine, roads and expenses 
of courts; to support paupers and pay debts heretofore existing. 

Article VIII. — Education . 

Sec. 1. Paragraph 1. There shall he a thorough system of common schools for the 
education of children in the elementary branches of an English education only, as 
nearly uni form as practicable, the expenses of which shall be provided for by taxa- 
tion, or otherwise. The schools shall be free to all children of the State, but separate 
schools shall b<- provided for the white and colored races. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph l. There shall ho a State School Commissioner, appointed by 
the Governor, and confirmed by the Senate, whose term of office shall he two years, 
and until his successor is appointed and qualified. His office shall be at the seat of 
government, and ho shall be paid a salary not to exceed two thousand dollars per 
annum. The General Assembly may substitute for the State School Commissioner 
such officer, or officers, as may he deemed necessary to i>erfeefc the system of public 
education. 

Si:u. 3. Paragraph I. The poll tax, auy educational fund now belonging to the State 
(except the endowment of, and debt due to, the University of Georgia), a special tax 
on shows and exhibitions, and on the sale of spirituous and malt liquors — which the 
General Assembly is hereby authorized to assess — and the proceeds of any commuta- 
tion tax for military service, and all taxes that may he assessed on such domestic 
animals as, from their nature and habits, are destructive to other property, arc 
hereby set apart and devoted to the support of common schools. 

Sec. 4. Paragraph I. Authority may bo granted to counties upon the recommenda- 
tion of two grand juries, aud to municipal corporations, upon the recommendation 
of the corporate authority, to establish and maintain public schools in their respec- 
tive limits, by local taxation ; hut no such local laws shall tako effect until the same 
shall have been submitted to a vote of the qualified voters in each county or munic- 
ipal corporation, and approved by a two-thirds vote of persons qualified to vote at 
such election; and the General Assembly may prescribe who shall vote on such ques- 
tions. 

kite. 5. Paragraph I. Existing local school systems shall not he affected by this 
Constitution. Nothing contained in section first of this article shall be construed 
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to deprive schools in this State, not common schools, from participating in the educa- 
tional fund of the State, as to all pupils therein taught in the elementary branches 
of an English education. 

Skc. (>. Paragraph I. The trustees of the University of Georgia may accept bequests, 
donations and grants of land, or other property, for the use of said University. In 
addition to tho payment of the annual interest on the debt due by the State to the 
University, the General Assembly may, from time to time, make such donations 
thereto as tho condition of tho Treasury will authorize. And tho General Assembly 
may also, from time to time, make such appropriations of money as the condition of 
the Treasury will authorize to any College or University (not exceeding one in num- 
ber) now established, or hereafter to be established, in this State for tho education 
of persons of color. 


Constitution or California, May 7, 1879.’ 

A ktiole IX. — Education. 

SlfiC. 1, A general diffusion of knowledge, and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people,, tho Legislature shall encourage 
by all suitable moar s the promotion of intellectual, scientific, normal, and agricul- 
tural improvement. 

Sec, 2, A Superintendent of Public Instruction, shall, at each gubernatorial elec- 
tion after the adoption of this Constitution, be elected by tbo qualified electors of 
the State, lie shall receive a salary equal to that of the Secretary of State, and 
shall enter upon the duties of his office on the first Monday after the first day of 
January next succeeding his election. 

Sec. 3. A Superintendent of Schools for each county shall he elected by the quali- 
fied electors thereof at each gubernatorial election; provided, that the Legislature 
may authorize two or more counties to unite and elect one Superintendent for the 
counties so uniting. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be granted by tho United 
States to this State for the support of common schools, which may be, or may have 
been, sold or disposed of, and the five hundred thousand acres of land granted to 
tho new States under an Act of Congress distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the several States of the Union, approved, A. lb one thousand eight 
hundred and forty -one, and all estates of deceased persons who may have died with- 
out leav ing a will or heir, and also such percent as may be granted, or may have 
been granted, by Congress on the sale of lands in this State, shall be and remain a 
perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with all the rents of the unsold lands 
and such other means as the Legislature may provide, shall he inviolably appropri- 
ated to the support of common schools throughout the State. 

Sec. 5. The Legislature shall provide for a system of common schools by which a 
free school shall be kept up and supported in each district at least six months in 
every year, after the first year in which a school has been established. 

Skc. 6. The public school system shall include primary and grammar schools, and 
such high schools, evening schools, normal schools, and technical schools as may ho 
established by the Legislature, or by municipal or district authority; but the entire 
revenue derived from tho State School Fund, and tho State school tax, shall be 
applied exclusively to the support of primary and grammar schools. 

Skc\ 7. The Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and tho Principals 
of the State Normal Schools, shall constitute the State Board of Education, and 
shall compile, or cause to be compiled, and adopt a uniform series of text-books, for 
use in the common schools throughout the State. The State Board may cause such, 
text-books, when adopted, to ho printed and published by the Superintendent of 


■The text hero followed is that found in Bryce: The American Common wealth, vol Appendix. 
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State Printing, at the Stato Printing Office, and when so printed and published to 
he distributed and sold at tbe cost price of printing, publishing, and distributing 
the same. The text-boobs so adopted shall continue in use not less than four years; 
and said State Board shall perform such other duties as may bo prescribed by law. 
Tbe Legislature shall provide for a Board of Education in each county in the State. 
The County Superintendents and the County Boards of Education shall have con- 
trol of the examination of teachers and the granting of teachers 7 certificates within 
their respective jurisdictions. [Amendment adopted November 4, 1884,];' 

Sec, 8. No public money shall ever be appropriated for the support of puy aec- * 
tarian or denominational school, or any school not under the exclusive' control of 
the officers of the public schools; nor shall any sectarian or denominational doctrine 
be taught, or instruction thereon be permitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the 
common schools of the State. 

Sec. 9. The University of California shall constitute a public trust, and its 
organization and government shall bo perpetually continued in tbe form and char- 
acter prescribed by the organic Act creating the same, passed March twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight (aiul several Acts amendatory thereof), subject 
only to such legislative control as may be necessary to ensure compliance with the 
terms of its endowment and the proper investment and security of its funds. It 
shall be entirely independent of all political or sectarian influence, and kept free 
therefrom in the appointment of its Regents, and in the administration of its affairs; 
provided, that all the moneys derived from the sale of the public lands donated to 
this State by Act of Congress, approved July second, eighteen hundred aud sixty- 
two (and the several Acts amendatory thereof), shall bo invested as provided by 
said Acts of Congress, and the interest of said moneys shall bo inviolably appro- 
priated to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college of 
agriculture, where the leading objects shall bo (without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, u>d including military tactics) to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to scientifir and practical agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in accordance with the requirements and conditions of said Acts of Congress; and 
the Legislature shall provide that if, through neglect, misappropriation, or any 
other contingency, any portion of the funds so sot apart shall be diminished or lost, 
the State shall replace such portion so lost or misappropriated, so that the principal 
thereof shall remain for ever undiminishod. No person shall be debarred admission 
to any of the collegiate departments of the University on account of sex. 

Constitution of Louisiana, December, 1879. 

IMPEACHMENT AND REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

Art. 196. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treas- 
urer, Attorney General, Superintendent of Public Education and the judges of all 
tbe courts of record in this State shall be liable to impeachment for high crimes and 
misdemeanors, for nonfeasance or malfeasance in office, for incompetency, for cor- 
ruption, favoritism, extortion or oppression in office, or for gross misconduct or 
habitual drunkenness. 

REVENUE AND TAXATION. 

Art. 207. The following property shall bo exempt from taxation, and no other, 
viz: All public property, places of religious worship or burial, all charitable insti- 
tutions, all buildings and property used exclusively for colleges or other school 
purposes, the real and personal estate of any public library and that of any other 
literary association used by or connected with such library, all books and philo- 
sophical apparatus, and all paintings and statuary of any company or association 
kept in a public hall ; provided, the property so exempted be not used or leased for 
purposes of private or corporate profit or income. * * * 
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Anr. 208. Tlw General Assembly shall levy an annual i»oll tax, for the mainte- 
nance of public schools, upon every male inhabitant in tho State over tho age of 
twenty-one years, which shall never be less than one dollar nor exceed one dollar 
and a half per ’capita, and the General Assembly shall pass laws to enforce payment 
oi said tax. 

Akt. 20!). The State tax on property for all purposes whatever, including expenses 
of government, schools, levees and interest shall not exceed in any one year six mills 
on the dollar of its assessed valuation, * * * ami no parish or municipal tax. for 

all purposes whatsoever shall exceed ten mills oil the dollar of valuation; Provided , 
that for the imrposo of erecting and constructing public buildings, bridges and 
■works of public improvement in parishes and municipalities, tho rates of taxation 
herein limited may be increased when the rate of such increase and tho purpose for 
which it is intended shall have been submitted to :i vote of the property taxpayers 
of snch parish or municipality entitled to a vote under the election laws of the State, 
and a majority of same voting at. such election shall have voted therefor. 

1TIJUC KIM 'C ATI < >N. 

AitT. 224. There shall be free public, schools established by tho General Assembly 
throughout the, Sta.o for the education of all the children of the State bet ween the 
ages of six ami eighteen years; and tho General Assembly shall provide for their 
establishment, maintenance and support by taxation or otherwise.. And all moneys 
so raised, except the poll lax, shall bo distributed to ouch parish in proportion to 
the number of children between the ages of six and eighteen years, 

Akt. 22a. There shall be elected by the qualified electors of tho State a Superin- 
tendent of Public, Education, who shall hold his office for the term of four years, 
and until bis successor is qualified. His duties shall bo prescribed by law, and 
he shall receive an annual salary of two thousand dollars. Tho aggregate annual 
expenses of his office, including his salary, shall not exceed the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars. Tho General Assembly shall provide for the appointment of parish 
boards of public education for the different parishes. 

The parish boards may appoint a parish superintendent of public schools in their 
respective parishes, who shall he cx-ojfulo secretary of the parish hoard, and whose 
salary for his double functions shall not exceed two hundred dollars annually, except 
that in the parish of Orleans the salary of the palish superintendent shall he fixed 
by the General Assembly, to be paid out of the public school fund accruing to each 
parish respectively. 

Akt. 22<>. The general exercises in the public, schools shall .hi' conducted in tho 
English language and the elementary branches taught therein; provided, that these 
elementary branches may be also taught in the French language in those parishes 
in the State or localities jn said parishes where the French language predominates 
if no additional expense is incurred thereby. 

Akt. 227. The funds derived from the collection of the poll tax shall be applied 
exclusively to the maintenance of the public schools as organized under this consti- 
tution, and shall be applied exclusively to the support of the public, schools in the 
parish in which the same shall be collected, and shall be aeconnted for and paid by 
the collecting officers directly to the competent school authorities of each parish. 

Akt. 228. No funds raised for the support of the public schools of the State shall 
be appropriated to or used for the support, of any sectarian schools. 

Akt. 222. The school funds of this State shall consist of: 1. Tho proceeds of taxa- 
tion for school purposes, as provided in this constitution. 2. Tho interest on the 
proceeds of all public lands heretofore granted by the Fnitod .States for the use and 
support of the public schools. 3. Of lauds and other jiroperty which may hereafter 
he bequeathed, granted or donated to the State, or generally for school purposes, 
4. All funds or property, other than unimproved lands, bequeathed or granted to the 
State, not designated for other purposes. 5. The proceeds of vacant /states falling 
under the law to the State of Louisiana. 
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Tlio Legislature may appropriate to the same fund the proeeeds, in whole or In 
part, of public lauds not designated for any other purpose, and shall provide that 
every parish may levy a tax for the public schools therein, which shall not exceed 
the State tax; provided, that with such tax the whole amount of parish taxes shall 
not exceed the limits of parish taxatio n fixed by this constitution. 

CONCERNING A STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Aiit. 230. The University of Louisiana, as at present established and located at 
New Orleans, is hereby recognized in its three departments, to-wit: the lofty, the 
medical and the academical departments, to he governed and controlled by appro- 
priate, faculties. * 

The General Assembly shall, from time to time, make such provision for the proper 
government, maintenance and support of said State University of Louisiana, and all 
tin' depa rtments thereof, as the public necessities and well-being of the people of t he 
State of Louisiana may require, not to exceed ten thousand dollars annually. 

The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College now 
established and located in the city of Baton Rouge, is hereby recognized, and all 
revenues derived and to he derived from the sales of land or land scrip, donated by 
the United States to the State of Louisiana, for the use of a seminary of learning 
and mechanical ami agricultural college, shall bo appropriated exclusively to the 
maintenance and support of said University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and the General Assembly shall from time to time make such additional 
appropriations for the maintenance and support of said Louisian ' State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College as tlio public necessities and the well-being 
of the people of the State of Louisiana may require, not to exceed ten thousand 
dollars annually. 

Art. 231. The General Assembly shall also establish in tlio city of New Orleans a 
university for the education of persons of color, provide for its proper government, 
and shall make an annual appropriation of not less than live thousand dollars nor 
more than ten thousand dollars for its maintenance and support. 

Art. 232. Women over twenty-one years of ago shall ho eligible to any office of 
control or management under the school laws of this State. 

THE FREE SCHOOL FUNI», SEMINARY FUND AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 

COLLEGE FUND. 

Art. 233. The debt due by the State to the free school fund is hereby declared to 
be the sum of one million one hundred and thirty thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven and 51-100 dollars in principal, and shall he placed on the hooks of the 
Auditor and the Treasurer to the credit of the several townships entitled to the 
same; tlio said principal being the proceeds of the sales of lands heretofore granted 
by the United States for the use and support of free public schools, which amount 
shall bo held by the State as a loan and shall be and remain a> perpetual fund, on, 
which tlie State shall pay an annual interest of four per cent from the first day of 
January, 1880,’ and that said interest shall be paid to the several townships in the 
State entitled to the same, in accordance with the act of Congress, No. 68, approved 
February 15,1843; arid the bonds of the State heretofore issued, belonging to said 
fund and sold under act of the General Assembly, No. 81 of 1872, are hereby declared 
null and void, and the General Assembly shall make no provision for their payment, 
and may cause them to he destroyed. 

The debt due by the State 1o the seminary fund is hereby declared to be one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars, being the proceeds of the sales of lands 
heretofore granted hy the United States to the State for the use of a seminary of 
learning, and said amount shall be placed to the credit of said fund on the books 
of the Auditor and Treasurer of the State as a perpetual loan, and the State shall 
pay an annual interest of four per cent, on said amount from January 1, 1880, for the 
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us© of ft .aid seminary of; learning; and the consolidated bonds of the State now held 
for use of said fund shall he null and void after the first day of January, 1880, and 
the General Assembly shall never make any provision for tlioir payment, and they 
shall bo destroyed in such manner as the General Assembly may direct. 

The debt due by the State to the Agricultural and Mechanical College fund is 
hereby declared to he the sum of one hundred and eighty-two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirteen and 3-100 dollars, being the proceeds of the sales of lands and 
land scrip heretofore granted by the United States to this State for tlio use of a 
college for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts; said amount shall be 
placed to the credit of said fund on the books of the Auditor and Treasurer of the 
State as a perpetual loan, and the State shall pay an annual interest of five per cent 
on said amount from January 1, 1880, for the use of said Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College; the consolidated bonds of the State now held by the State for the use 
of said fund shall be null and void after tlio first day of January, 1880, and tbe Gen- 
eral Assembly shall never make any provision for their payment, and they shall he 
destroy <id in such manner as the General Assembly may direct. 

The interest provided for by this article shall be paid out of any tax that may be 
levied and collected for the general purposes of public education. 

( J< INSTITUTION OF FLORIDA, 1885. 

Article IV . — Exeeu ti ve Depart men t. 

flue. 20. The Governor shall be assisted by administrative officers as follows: A 
Secretary of State, Attorney-General, Comptroller, Treasurer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Commissioner of Agriculture, who shall be elected at tbe 
same time as tlio Governor, and shall hold their offices for the same term; Provided , 
That the first election of such officers shall be held at the time of voting for Governor, 
A. D, 1888, 

S iso. 25. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have supervision of all 
matters pertaining to public instruction; the supervision of State buildings devoted 
to educational purposes, and perform such other duties as the Legislature may pro- 
vide by law. 

Skc. 29. The salary of * * * tlio Superintendent of Public Instruction [shall 

he] fifteen hundred dollars a year; Provided , That no administrative officer of the 
Executive Department shall receive any additional compensation beyond liis salary 
for any service or services rendered the SI ate in connection with the Internal Improve- 
ment Fund or other interests belonging to the State of Florida; Provided, further, 
That the Legislature may, after eight years from the adoption of this Constitution, 
increase or decrease any or all of said salaries. 

Article VIII. — Counties and cities . 

Sec. 0. The Legislature shall provide, for the election by the qualified electors in 
each county of the following county officers: A Clerk of the Circuit Court, a Sheriff, 
Constables, a County Assessor of Taxes, a Tax Collector, a County Treasurer, a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a County Surveyor. The term of office 
of all county officers mentioned in this section shall he four years, except that of 
County Assessor of 'faxes, County Tax Collector and County Treasurer, who shall be 
elected for two years. Their powers, duties and compensations shall be prescribed 
by law. 

Article X II. — Education, 

Sico, 1. The Legislature shall provide for a uniform system of public free schools, 
and shall provide for the liberal maintenance of the same. 

Skc. 2. There shall be a Superintendent of Public instruction, whose duties shall 
be prescribed by law, and whose term of office shall be four years and until the 
election and qualification of his successor. ^ 
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Sec. 3. The Governoi’, Secretary of State, Attorney-General, State Treasurer and 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall constitute a body corporate, to be 
known as the State Hoard of Education of Florida, of which the Governor* shall 
be President, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction Secretary, This Board 
shall have power to remove any subordinate school officer for cause, upon notice to 
the incumbent; and shall have the management and investment of all State School 
Funds under such regulations as may be prescribed by law, and such supervision of 
schools of higher grades as the law shall provide. 

Sec. 4. The State School Fund, the interest of which shall he exclusively applied 
to the support and maintenance of public free schools, *skall he derived from,. the 
following sources : 

The proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter bo granted to the State 
by the United States for public school purposes. 

Donations to the State when the purpose is not specified. 

Appropriations by the State. 

The proceeds of escheated property or forfeitures. , 

Twenty-five per cent, of the sales of public lands which are now or may hereafter 
be owned by the State. 

Sec. 5. The principal of the State School Fund shall remain sacred and inviolate. 

Sec. 6. A special tax of one mill on the dollar of all taxable property in the 
State, in addition to the other means provided, shall be levied and appropriated 
annually for the support and maintenance of public free schools. 

Sec. 7. Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the interest on the 
State School Fund and the special tax among the several counties the State in 
proportion to tho number of children residing therein between the ages of six and 
twenty- one years. 

Sec. 8 . Each county shall be required to assess and collect annually for tho sup- 
port of public free schools therein, a tax of not loss than three mills nor more than 
five mills on the dollar of all taxable property in the same. 

Sec. 9. Tho Couuty School Fund shall consist, in addition to the tax provided for 
in section eight of this Article, of the proportion of the interest of the State School 
Fund and of the one mill State tax apportioned to tho county; tho net proceeds of 
all lines collected under the penal laws of the State within the county ; all capita- 
tion taxes collected within the county; and shall be disbursed by the County Hoard 
of Public Instruction solely for the maintenance and support of public free schools. 

Sec. 10. The Legislature may provide for the division of any county or counties 
into convenient school districts; and for the election biennially of three school 
trustees, who shall hold their office for two years, and who shall have the supervi- 
sion of all the schools within tlio district; and for the levying and collection of a 
district school tax, for the exclusive use of public free schools within the district, 
whenever a majority of tho qualified electors thereof that pay a tax on real or per- 
sonal property shall vote in favor of such levy ; Provided, That any tax authorized 
by this section shall not exceed three mills on the dollar in any one year on the tax- 
able property of the district. 

Sec. 11. Any incorporated town or city may constitute a School District. The 
fund raised by section ten may be expended in the district where levied for building 
or repairing school houses, for the purchase of school libraries and text-hooks, for 
salaries of teachers, or for other educational purposes, so that the distribution 
among all the schools of the district be equitable. 

Sec. 12. White aud colored children shall not bo taught in the same school, hut 
impartial provision shall be made for both. 

Sec. 13. No law shall be enacted authorizing the diversion or the lending of any 
County or District School Funds, or the appropriation of any part of tho permanent 
or available school fund to any other than school purposes; nor shall the same, or 
any part thereof, he appropriated to or used for the support of any sectarian school. 
ED 93 88 
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* 8kc. 14. Tlie Legislature at its first session shall provide for tlio establishment) 
maintenance and management of such Normal Schools, not to exceed two, as the 
interests of public education may demand. 

Skc. 15, The compensation of all county school officers shall be paid from the 
school fund of their respective counties, and all other county officers receiving stated 
salaries shall be paid from the geueral funds of their respective counties. 

The Coxstitutiox or South Dakota, Novkmuer 2, 1889. 1 

Aut. Ill, Sec. 23. The Legislature is prohibited from enacting any private or 
special laws * * * providing for the management of common schools. 

Art. IV, Secs, 12-13. There shall he chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
at the time and places of choosing members of the Legislature a * * * and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, * * “■ who shall severally hold their offices 
for the term of two years. * * * The powers ami duties of the * * * and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction * * * shall ho as prescribed by law. 

Art. VII, Sec. 9. Any vomau having the qualifications enumerated in section I of 
this Article, as to age, residence, and citizenship, and including those now qualified 
by the laws of the Territory, may \ ote at. any election held solely for school pur- 
poses, and may hold any oflico in this State, except as otherwise provided in this 
Consti tution. 

A iitr i.k VIII. — Education and school lands . 

8e<\ I. The stability of a republican form of government depending on the morality 
and intelligence of the people, it shall be tlio duty of the legislature to establish and 
maintain a general and uniform system ’of public schools, wherein tuition shall bo 
without charge and equally open to all; and to adopt all suitable, means to secure 
to the people the advantages and opportunities of education. 

See. 2. All proceeds of the sale, of public lands that have heretofore been or may 
hereafter be given by the United States for the use of public schools in the state; 
all such per centum as may be grunted by the United States on tlio sale of public 
lands; the proceeds of all property that shall fall to the state by escheat; the pro- 
ceeds of all gilts or donations to the state lor public schools or not otherwise appro- 
priated by the terms of the gift; and all property otherwise acquired for public 
schools, shall be ami remain a perpetual fund for the maintenance of public schools 
in the state. It. shall bo deemed a. trust iuml hold by the state. The principal shall 
forever remain inviolate, and may l>e increased, but shall never be diminished, and 
the state shall make good all losses thereof which may in auy manner occur. 

Sec. 3. The interest and income of this fund, together with the net proceeds of 
all lines for violation of state laws and all other sums which may be added thereto 
by law, shall be faithfully used and applied each year for the benefit of the public 
schools of the state, and shall be for this purpose apportioned among and between 
all the several public school corporations of the state in proportion to the number 
of children in each, of school age. as may he fixed by law; and no part of the fund, 
either principal or interest, shall ever be diverted, even temporarily, from this pur- 
pose* or used for any other purpose whatever, than the maintenance of public schools 
for the equal benefit of all the people of the state. 

Sec. 4. After one year from the assembling of the first legislature, the lands 
granted to the state by the United States for the use of public schools may be sold 
upon tho following conditions and no other: Not more that one-third of all such 
land shall be sold within the first five years, and no more than two-thirds within 
tho first fifteen years after the title thereto is vested in the state, and the legislature 
shall, subject to the provisions of this article, provide for the sale of tho same. 

’Tin* tort followed in that of Hagerty, commissioner of ini migration mid ex officio Territorial atat* 
iatichta: Too History of Dakota, Aberdeen, S. D., 1889 . 
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The commissioner of school and public lands, the state auditor and the county 
superintendent of schools of the counties severally, shall constitute boards of 
appraisal and shall appraise all school lands within the several eounties wbfek they 
may from time to time select and designate for salt, at their actual value uncier the 
terns of sale,, They shall take care first to select and designate for sale the most 
valuable lands; and they shall ascertain all such lands as may be of special and 
peculiar value, other thau agricultural, and cause the proper subdivision of the 
same in order that the largest price may be obi .lined therefor. 

Sec. 5. No lands shall be sold for less than the appraised value and in no case for 
less than ten dollars an acre, unless, after the year A* It nineteen hundred, two con- 
secutive legislatures concur in a law otherwise directing. The purchaser shall pay 
one fourth of the price in cash and the remaining three-fourths as follows : One-fourth 
in five years, one-fourth in ten years, ami one-fourth in fifteen years, with interest 
thereon at the rate of not less than sis per centum, payable annually in advance; 
but all such subdivided lands may be sold for cash, provided that upon payment of 
the interest for one full year in advance the balance of the purchase price may be 
paid at any time. All sitles shall be at public auction to the highest bidder, after 
sixty days’ advertisement of the same in a newspaper of general circulation in the 
vicinity of the lands to bo sold and one at the seat of government. Such lands as 
shall not have been specially subdivided shall be offered in tracts of not more than 
eighty acres, and those so subdivided in the smallest subdivisions. All lands desig- 
nated for sale not sold within four years after .appraisal shall be reappraised by the 
board of appraisal as herein be fore provided before they are sold. 

Sue. G. All sales shall be conducted through the office of the ommissioner of 
school and public lands as may be prescribed by law r , and retains of all appraisals 
and sales shall be made to said office. No salo shall op era to to convoy any right or 
title to any lands for sixty days after the date thereof, nor until the same shall have 
received the approval of the governor in such form as may be provided by law. No 
grant or patent for any such lands shall issue until final payment be made. 

Skc. 7. All lands, money, or other property donated, granted, or received from the 
United States or any source for a university, agricultural college, normal schools, 
or other educational or charitable institution or purpose, and the proceeds of all 
such lands and other property so received from any source, shall bo and remain 
perpetual funds, the interest and income of which together with rents of all such 
lands as may remain unsold, shall be inviolably appropriated and applied to the 
specific objects of the original grants or gifts. The principal of every such fund 
may be increased, but shall never be diminished, and the interest and incomo only 
shall be used. Every such fund shall be deemed a trust fund held by the state, and 
the state shall make good all losses therefrom that shall in any manner occur, 

Skc. 8 . All lands mentioned in the preceding section shall bo appraised and sold 
in tbo same manner and by the same officers and boards under the same limitations, 
and subject to all the conditions as to price, sale, and approval provided above for 
the appraisal and sale of lands for the benefit of public schools, but a distinct and 
separate account shall be kept by the proper officers of each of such funds. 

Sec. 9. No lands mentioned in this article shall be leased except for pasturage and 
meadow purposes and at public auction after notice as hereinbefore provided in case 
of sale, and shall be offered in tracts not greater than one section. All rents shall 
be payable annually in advance, and no term of lease shall exceed five years, nor 
shall any lease bo valid until it receives the approval of the governor. 

Sec. 10. No claim to any public lands by any trespasser thereon by reason of occu- 
pancy, cultivation, or improvement thereof shall ever be recognized; nor shall com- 
pensation ever be made on account of any improvements made by such trespasser* 

Sec. 11. The nioneys of the permanent school and other educational funds shall 
be invested only in first mortgages upon good improved farm lands within this state, 
as hereinafter provided, or in bonds of school corporations within the state, or in 
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bonds of the United States, or of the State of Dakota. Tko legislature shall pro- 
vide by law the method of determining the amounts of said funds which shall he 
invested from time to time in such classes of securities respectively, taking care to 
secure continuous investments as far as possible. 

All moneys of said funds which may from time to timo he designated for invest- 
ment in farm mortgages and in the bonds of school corporations shall for such pur- 
pose be divided among the organized counties of the state in proportion to popula- 
tion as nearly as provisions by law to secure continuous investments may permit. 
The several counties shall hold and manage the same as trust funds, and they shall 
he and remain responsible and accountable for the principal and interest of all such 
moneys received by them from the date of receipt until returned because not loaned; 
and in case of loss of any money so apportioned to any county, such county shall 
make the same good out of its common revenue. Counties shall invest said moneys 
in bonds of school corporations, or in first mortgages upon good improved farm 
lands within their limits respectively; lmt no farm loan shall exceed $500 to any one 
person, nor shall it exceed one-half the valuation of the lands as assessed for taxation, 
and the rate of interest shall not be less than six per centum per annum, and shall 
be such other find higher rate as the legislature may provide, and shall be payable 
semi- annually on the first day of January and July; provided, that whenever there 
are moneys of said fund in any county amounting to $1,000 that can not he loaned 
according to the provisions of this section and any law pursuant thereto, the said 
sum may be returned to the state treasurer to he intrusted to some other county or 
counties, or otherwise invested under the provisions of this section. 

Each county shall semi-annually, on the first day of January and July, render an 
account of the condition of the fund intrusted to it, to the auditor of the state, and 
at the same timo pay to or account to the state treasurer for the interest due on all 
funds intrusted to it. 

The legislature may provide by general law that counties may retain from interest 
collected in excess of six per centum per annum upon all said funds intrusted to 
them, not to exceed one per centum per annum. But no county shall be exempted 
from the obligation to make semi-annual payments to the state treasurer of interest 
at the rate provided by Jaw, for such loans, except only said one per centum; and 
in no case shall the interest so to be paid be less than six per centum per annum. 

The legislature shall provide by law for the safe investment of the permanent 
school and other educational funds, tuid for the prompt collodion of interest and 
income thereof, and to carry out the objects and provisions of this section. 

Sec. 12. The governor may disapprove any sale, lease, or investment other than 
such as are entrusted to the counties. 

Hkc. 12. All losses to the permanent school or other educational funds of this state 
which shall have boon occasioned by the defalcation, negligence, mismanagement, 
or fraud of tin* agents or oflic.org controlling and managing the same, shall bo audited 
by the proper authorities of the state. The amount as audited shall be a permanent 
funded debt against the state in favor of the fund sustaining the loss upon which 
not less than six per centum of annual interest shall be paid. The amount of indebt- 
edness so created shall not bo counted as a part of the indebtedness mentioned in 
article Xlll, section 2. 

8kc. 14. The legislature shall provide by law for the protection of the school 
lands from trespass, or unlawful appropriation, and for their defense against all 
unauthorized claims or efforts to divert them from the school fund. 

Sec. 15. The legislature shall make such provisions by general taxation, and by 
authorizing the school corporations to levy such additional taxes as with the income 
from Hie permanent school fund shall secure a thorough and efficient system of com- 
mon schools throughout the state. 

Sec. 10. No appropriation of lands, money or other property or credits to aid any 
sectarian school shall ever bo mado by' the state, or any county or municipality 
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■within the state, nor shall the state or any county or municipality within the state - 
accept any grant, conveyance, gift or bequest of lands, money orother property to 
he used for sectarian purposes, and no sectarian instruction shall he allowecl in any 
school or institution aided or supported by the state. 

Sec. 17. No teacher, state, county, township or district school officer shall be 
interested in the sale, proceeds or proiits of any hook, apparatus or furniture used 
or to he used in any school in this state, under such penalties as shall be provided by 
law. 

Art. IX, Sec. 5. In each organized county * * * cveTy two years * * * 

thero shall he elected a Superintendent of Schools. 

Art. XI, See. 0. The Legislature shall by general law exempt from taxation prop- 
erty used exclusively * * * for schools. 

Art. XIV, Sec. 1. The charitable ami penal institutions of the State of South 
Dakota shall consist of a penitentiary, insane hospital, a school for the deaf and 
dumb, a school for the blind and a reform school. 

Sec. 2. The state institutions provided for in the preceding section shall be under 
tlu* control of a State Hoard of Charities and Corrections, under such rules and 
restrictions as the legislature shall provide; such board to consist of not to exceed 
five members, to be appointed by the governor and confirmed by tlio senate, and 
whose compensation shall be fixed by law. 

Sec. 3. The state university, the agricultural college, the normal schools and other 
educational institutions that may be sustained either wholly or in part by the state 
shall be under the control of a board of nine members, appointed by the governor 
.and confirmed b t y the senate, to be designated the regents of eduoB *on. Thoy shall 
hold their office for six years, three retiring every second year. 

The regents in connection with the faculty of each institution shall fix the course 
of study in the same. 

The compensation of the regents shall be fixed by the legislature. 

Sec. d. The regents shall appoint, a board of five members for each institution 
under their control, to be designates the board of trustees. They shall hold ofiico 
for five years, one member retiring annually. The trustees of each institution shall 
appoint the faculty of the same, and shall provide for the current management of 
the institution, but all appointments and removals must have the ai>proval of the 
regents to be valid. The trustees of the several institutions shall receive no com- 
l>ensation for their services, but they shall be reimbursed for all oxpenses incurred 
in the discharge of their duties, upon presmiting an itemized account of the same to 
the proper officer. Each board of trustees at its first meeting shall decide by lot the 
order in which its members shall retire from office. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall provide that the science of mining and metallurgy be 
taught in at least one institution of learning under tho patronage of the state. 

Art. XXI, Sec. 2. * * * The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall receive 
an annual salary of one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Article XXVI. — Schedule and Ordinance . 

Sec. 18. That we the people of tlio State of South Dakota do ordain. * * * 

Fourth, That, provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance of 
systems of public schools, which shall be open to the children of this State, and free 
from sectarian control. 

Constitution of North Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Art. II, Sec. 69. The legislative assembly shall not pass local or special laws 
* * * providing for the management of common schools. 

Art. Ill, Sec. 82, There shall be chosen by the qualified electors of the State at, 
the time and places of chosing members of the legislative assembly * * * a Super- 
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^ntendent of Public Instruction * * *> who shall have attained the age of twenty- 
five years. * * * They shall severally hold their offices at the seat of government 
for the term of two years. 

Sec. 8£. The powers and duties of * * * tbo Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion * * * shall be prescribed by law. 

Art. V, Skc. 128. Any woman having the qualifications enumerated in section 121 
of this Article, as to age, residence and citizenship, and including those now qualified 
by the laws of the Territory, may vote for all the school officers, and upon all ques- 
tions pertaining solely to school matters, and be eligible to any school office. 

Article XIX, sections 215-216, provide for, and mainly locate, numer- 
ous State institutions: The State university and the school of mines at 
the city of Grand Forks; the agricultural college at the city of Fargo; 
a State normal school, with 50,000 acres of land, at Valley City ; a State 
reform school at the city of Mandan; a State normal school atMayville, 
with 30,000 acres of land; an industrial school and school ft>r manual 
training at the town of Edendale, with a grant of 10,000 acres; a school 
of forestry at some place to be determined; a scientific school, with 
40,000 acres of land, at the city of Wahpeton: Provided, That no other 
institutions of a character similar to any one of those created by this 
article shall be established or maintained without a revision of this con- 
stitution. 

Article V1IT. — Education. 

Sue. 147. A high degree of intelligence, patriotism, integrity and morality on the 
part of every voter in a government by the people being necessary in order to insure 
the continuance of that government and the prosperity and happiness of the people, 
the legislative assembly shall make provision for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a system of public schools which shall he open to all children of the State of 
North Dakota, and free from sectarian control. This legislative requirement shall 
be irrevocable without the consent of the United States and the people of North 
Dakota. 

Sue. 148. The legislative assembly shall provide at its first session after the adop- 
tion of this constitution, for a uniform system of free public schools throughout the 
State; beginning with the primary and extending through all grades up to and 
including the normal and collegiate course. 

Skc. 111). In all schools instruction sliail ho given as far as practicable in those 
branches of knowledge that tend to impress upon the uiind the vital importance of 
truthfulness, temperance, puyity, public spirit, and respect for honest labor of every 
kind. 

Skc. 150. A superintendent of schools for cadi county shall bo elected every two 
years, w hose qualifications, duties, powers and compensation shall be fixed by law. 

Skc. 151. The legislative assembly shall take such other steps as may be necessary 
to prevent illiteracy, secure a reasonable degree of uniformity in course of study and 
to promote industrial, scientific and agricultural improvement. 

Sec. 152. All colleges, universities and other educational institutions, for the sup- 
port of which lands have been granted to this State, or which arc supported by a 
public tax, shall remain under the absolute aud exclusive control of the State. No 
money raised for the support of the public schools of the State shall be appropriated 
to or used for the support of any sectarian school. 

Article IX. — School and public lands. 

SBC. 153. All proceeds of the public lauds that have heretofore been, or may here- 
after be granted by the United States for tho support of the common schools in this 
State; all such per centum a9 may be granted by the United States on tk^)sale of 
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public lauds; the proceeds of property that shall fall to the State by escheat; the* 
proceeds of all <gifts and donations to the State for common schools, or not otherwise 
appropriated by the terms of the gift, and all other property otherwise acquired for 
common schools, shall be and remain a perpetual fund for the maintenance of the 
common schools of the State. Ii shall be deemed a trust fund, the principal of which 
shall forever, remain inviolate and maybe increased but never diminished. JLkg 
State shall make good all losses thereof. 

Sec. 1 54. The interest ami incruio of tliis and, together with the net proceeds of 
all fines for violation of State laws, and all otlmr seme wlm-h may be added thoreto 
by law, shall be faithfully used and applied each year f Tor the benefit of the common 
schools of the State, and shall be for this purpose apportioned among and between 
all the several common school corporations of the State in proportion to the number 
of children in each of school age, as may be fixed by law, and no part of the fund 
shall ever be diverted even temporarily from this purpose, or used fer any other 
purpose whatever than the maintenance of common schools for the equal benefit of 
all the people of the State; Provided, however , that if any portion of the interest or 
income aforesaid bo not expended during any year, said portion shall be added to 
and become a part of the school fund. 

Sec. 155. After one year from the assembling of the first legislative assembly, tbe 
lands granted to the State from the United States for tho support of the common 
schools, may be sold upon the following conditions, and no other: No more than 
one- fourth of all such lands shall be sold within the first 5 years after tho same 
become salable by virtue of this section. No more than one-haif of tho remainder 
within 10 years after the same become salable as aforesaid. TJ residue maybe 
sold at any time after tbe expiration of said 10 years. Tho legislative assembly 
shall provide for the sale of all school lands subject to tho provisions of this 
article. The coal lands of the State shall never be sold, but the legislative assembly 
may by general law provide for leasing tlio same; the words “coal lands' 1 shall 
include lands bearing lignite coal. 

Sec. 156. Tho superintendent of public instruction, governor, attorney general, 
secretary of state, and state auditor shall constitute a board of commissioners, 
which shall be denominated the “Hoard of University and School Lands,” and sub- 
ject to the provisions of this article and any law that may bo passed by the legisla- 
tive assembly, said board shall have control of the appraisement, sale, rental and 
disposal of all school and university lands, and shall direct the investment of the 
funds arising therefrom in the hands of the state treasurer, under the limitations of 
section 160 of this article. 

Six'. 157. The county superintendent of common schools, the chairman of the 
county board and tbe county auditor, shall constitute boards of ajipraisal, and 
under tbe authority of the state board of university and school lauds shall appraise 
all school lands within their respective counties, which they may from time to time 
recommend for sale at their actual value, under the prescribed terms, aud shall first 
select and designate for sale the most valuable lands. 

Sea:. 158. No land shall be sold for less than the appraised value, and in no case 
for less than $10 per aero. Tho purchaser shall pay one-fifth of the price in cash, 
aud the remaining four-filths as follows: One-fifth in 5 years, one-fifth in 10 years, 
one-fifth in 15 years, and one-fifth in 20 years, with interest at the rate of not less 
than 6 per centum, payable annually in advance. All sales shall be held at the 
county seat of the county in which tho land to bo sold is situated, and shall be at 
public auction, and to tho highest bidder, after 60 days* .advertisement of the same 
in a newspaper of general circulation in the vicinity of the lands to be sold, undone 
at the seat of government. Such lands as shall not have been specially subdivided 
shall be offered in tracts of one-quarter section, and those so subdivided in the 
smallest subdivision. All lands designated for sale and not sold within two years 
after appraisal shall be reappraised before they are sold. No grant or patent.for any 
such lands shall issue until payment is made for the same; Provided , that the lands 
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contracted to be sold by tlie State shall be subject to taxation from the date of such 
contract. In case the taxes assessed against any of said lands for any year remain 
unx^aid until the first Monday in October of the following year, then and thereupon 
*the contract of sale for such lands shall become null and void. 

Sec. 159. All land, money or other property donated, granted or received from the 
United states or any other source for a university, school of mines, reform school, 
^pBfnltural college, deaf and dumb asylum, normal school or other educational or 
charitable institution or purpose, and the proceeds of all such lands and other prop- 
erty so received from any source, shall be and remain perpetual funds, the interest 
and income of which, together with the rents of all such lands as may remain 
unsold, shall be inviolably appropriated and applied to the specific objects of the 
original grants or gifts, 'flic principal of every such fund may he increased but 
shall never be diminished, and the interest an * income only shall bo used. Every 
fund shall be deemed a trust fund held by the State, and the State shall make good 
all losses thereof. 

Sec. 1(50. All land mentioned in (he preceding section shall be appraised and sold 
in the same manner and under the same limitations and subject to all the conditions 
as to price and sale as provided above for the apx>raisal and sale of lands for the 
benefit of common schools; but a distinct, and separate account shall be kept by the 
proper officers of* each of said funds; Provided, that the limitations as to the time in 
which school land may bo .sold shall apply only to lands granted for the support of 
common schools. 

8e<‘. 1(>1. The legislative assembly shall have authority to provide by law for the 
leasing of lands granted to the State for educational and charitable purposes; hut 
no such law shall authorize the leasing of said lands for a longer period than five 
years. Said land shall only be leased for pasturage and meadow purposes and at a 
public auction after notice as heretofore provided in case of sale; Provided , that all 
of said school lands now under cultivation may he leased at the discretion and under 
the control of the hoard of university and school lands, for other than pasturage 
and meadow purposes until sold. All rents shall he paid in advance. 

Six'. 1(12. The moneys of the permanent school fund and other educational funds 
shall be invested only in bonds of ro.IiooI corporations within the State, bonds of 
the United States, bonds of the State of North Dakota, or in first mortgages on farm 
lands in the State not exceeding in amount one-third of the actual value of any 
subdivision on which the same may be loaned, such value to be determined by the 
board of appraisers of school lands. 

Skc\ M>3. No law shall ever be passed by the legislative assembly granting to any 
person, corporation or association any privileges by reason of the occupation, culti- 
vation or improvement of any public lands by said person, corporation or associa- 
tion subsequent to the survey thereof by the general government. No claim for the 
occupation, cultivation or improvement of any public lands shall over he recognized, 
nor shall such occupation, cultivation or improvement of any public lauds ever be 
used to diminish either directly or indirectly the purchase price of said lauds. 

Sec. lfil. The legislative assembly shall have authority to provide by law for the 
sale or disposal of all public lands that have been heretofore or may hereafter be 
granted by the United States to the State for purposes other than set forth and 
named in Sections 153 and 159 of this article. And the legislative assembly, in pro- 
viding for the appraisement, sale, rental and disposal of the same shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions ami limitations of this article. 

Sec. 105. The legislative assembly shall pass suitable laws for the safe keeping, 
transfer and disbursement of the State school funds; and shall require all officers 
charged with the same or the safe keeping thereof to give ample bonds for all 
moneys and funds received by them, and if any of said officers shall convert to his 
own use in any manner or form, or shall loan with or without interest or shall 
deposit in his own name, or otherwise than in the name of the State of North 
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Dakota, or sliaU deposit in any banka or with any person or persons, or exchange 
for other funds or property any portion of the school funds aforesaid, or purposely 
allow any portion of the same to remain in his own hands uninvested except in the 
manner prescribed bylaw, every such act shall constitute an em bezzlement of so 
much of the aforesaid school funds as shall bo thus taken or loaned, or deposited, or 
exchanged or withheld, and shall be a felony; and any failure to pay -over, produce 
or account for, the State school funds or any part of the same intrusted to any such 
officer, as by la w required, or demanded shal* be held and be taken to be prima facie 
evidence of such embezzlement. 

The Constitution of Montana', November 8, 1889. 1 

Art. Y, Sec. 26. The Legislative Assembly filial! not pass local or special laws 

* * * providing for the management of Common Schools. 

Art. Y, Sec. 35. No appropriation shall be made for charitable, industrial, educa- 
tional, or benovolent purposes to any person, corporation, or community, not under 
the absolute control of the State, nor to any denomination or sectarian institution or 
association. 

Art. YTL, Sec. 1. * * * The executive department shall consist of * # * and 
superintendent of public instruction, each of whom shall hold his office four years. 

* * * They shall perform such duties as are prescribed in this constitution and 

by the laws of the State. 

Sec. 2. The superintendent of public instruction shall be elected by the qualified 
electors of the State at the time and place of voting for member? of tho Legislative 
Assembly. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be eligible to the office of * * * superintendent, of 

public instruction, unless lie shall have attained the age of thirty years at the time 
of tho election. * * ’ 

* * * In addition to the qualifications above proscribed, each of the officers 

named shall be a citizen of the United States and have resided within the State or 
Territory two years next preceding his election. 

Sec:. 4, Until otherwise provided by law the * * ** Superintendent of public 

instruction shall receive a salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

* * * No officer mentioned in this section shall he eligible to, or hold any oilier 

public office, except member of the State Hoard of Education during his term of 
office. 

Sec. 7. * * * If the office of * * * Superintendent of public instruction 

shall he vacated by death, resignation, or otherwise it shall be the duty of the Gov- 
ernor to fill the same by appointment, and the appointee shall hold his offico until 
his successor shall lie elected and qualified. 

Art. IX, Sec. 10. Women shall be eligible to hold the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools, or any school district office, and shall have the right to vote at 
any school district election. 

Art. X, Sec. 1. Educational * * * institutions * * * shall be established 

and supported by tho State in such manner as may bo prescribed by law. 

Article XI. — Education. 

Sec. 1. It shall be tho duty of the Legislative Assembly of Montana to establish 
and maintain a general, uniform and thorough system of public, free common 
schools. 

Sec. 2. The public school fund of the State shall consist of the proceeds of such 
lands as have heretofore been granted, or may hereafter be granted, to the State by 
the general government, known as school lands; and those granted in lieu of such; 

’Constitution of tho State of Montana as adopted by the constitutional convention hold at Helena, 
1889. Published by authority by the Independent Publishing Company. 
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lands acquired by gift or grant from any person or corporation under any law or 
grant of the general government; and of all other grants of land or money made to 
the State from the general government for general educational purposes, or where 
no other special purpose is indicated in such grant; all estates or distributive 
shares of the estates that may escheat to the State; all unclaimed shares and divi- 
dends of any corporation incorporated under the laws of the State, and all other 
grants, gifts, devises or bequests made to the State for general educational jmrposes. 

Sec. 3. Such public school fund shall forever remain inviolate, guaranteed by tho 
State against loss or diversion, to he investod, so far us possible, in public securities 
within tho State, including school district bonds, issued for the erection of school 
buildings, under the restrictions to he provided by law. 

Sec. 4. Tho Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Secretary of State 
and Attorney Genera] shall constitute tlie State Board of Land Commissioners, which 
shall have the direction, control, leasing and sale of the school lands of the State, 
and the lands granted or which may hereafter ho granted for the support and benefit 
of the various State educational institutions, under such regulations and restric- 
tions as may he prescribed by law. 

See. 5. The intoi ost on all invested school funds of the State, and all rents accru- 
ing from the lousing of any school lands, shall he apportioned to tho several school 
districts of the State in proportion to the number of children and youths between 
the ages of six and t wenty-one years, residing therein respectively, but no district 
shall he entitled to such distributive share that, docs not maintain a public free 
school for at least three months during the year for which distributions shall he 
made. 

Sec. 0. It shall he the duty of the Legislative Assembly to provide by taxation, 
or otherwise, sullicient means, in connection with the amount received from the 
general school fund, to maintain a public, free, common school in each organized 
district, in the State, for at least three months in each year. 

Sec. 7. The public, free schools of the State shall he open to all children and youths 
between the ages of six and twenty -one years. 

Sec. S. Neither the Legislative Assembly, nor any county, city, town, or school 
district, or other public corporal ions, shall ever make directly or indirectly, any 
appropriation, or pay from any public fund or moneys whatever, or make any grant 
of lands or other property in nid of any church, or for any sectarian purpose, or to 
aid in the support of any school, academy, seminary, college, university, or other 
literary, scientific institution, controlled in whole or in part by any chuivli, sect or 
denomination whatever. 

Sec. 0. No religious or partisan test or qualification shall ever he required of any 
person as a condition of admission into any public educational institution of the 
State, either as teacher or student; nor shall attendance he required at any reli- 
gious service whatever, nor shall any sectarian tenets bo taught in any public, educa- 
tional institution of the State; nor shall any person be debarred admission to any 
of tlie collegiate departments of the university on account of sex. 

Sec, 10. The Legislative Assembly shall provide that all elections for school dis- 
trict officers shall be separate from those elections at which State 01 county o dicers 
are voted for. 

Sec. 11. The general control and supervision of the State University and the vari- 
ous other State educational institutions shall l>e vested in a Stato Board of Educa- 
tion, whose powers and duties shall be prescribed and regulated by law. The said 
board shall consist of cloven members, the Governor, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Attorney General, being members cj* officio , the other eight members 
thereof shall he appointed by the Governor, subject to the confirmation of the Senate, 
under the regulations and restrictions to be provided by law. 

Sec. 12. Tho funds of the State University and of all other Stato institutions of 
learning, from whatever source accruing; shall forever remain inviolate and sacred 

\\ 
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to the purpose for which they were dedicated. The various funds shall be respec- 
tively invested under such regulations as may be prescribed by law, and shall be 
guaranteed by the State against loss or diversion. The interest of said invested 
funds, together with the rents from leased lands or properties shall be devoted to 
the maintenance and perpetuation of these respective institutions. 

Art. XII, Sec. 2. The property of w * * school districts * * * and public 

libraries shall be exempt from taxation; and such other properties as may be used 
exclusively for * * * educati onal purposes may be exempt from taxation. 

Sec. 5. Taxes for * * * school purposes may be levied on all subjects and 

objects of taxation, but the assessed valuation of any “property shall not exceed that 
value of that same property for stare and county purposes. 

Art. XIII, Skc. fi. No * * * school district shall bo allowed to become indebted 
in any manner or for any purpose to an amount, including the existing indebtedness, 
in the aggregate exceeding three per centum of the value of the taxable property 
therein. 

Art. XVI, Sec. 5. There shall be elected in each county * M * one bounty super- 
intendent of schools for the term of two years. 

Constitution oe Washington, November 11, 1889. 1 

Art. IT, Sec. 28. The Legislature is prohibited from enacting any private or spe- 
cial laws * * * for authorizing the apportionment of any part of the school 

fund * * * or providing for t-lie management of common schools. 

Art. Ill, Sec. 1. The executive department shall consist of * * and a Super- 

intendent of Tublic Instruction. 

Sec. 3. The * * * and Superintendent of Public Instruction shall hold their 

offices for four years respectively. 

See. 22. The Superintendent ot Public Instruction shall have supervision over all 
matters pertaining to pub^c schools, and shall perform such special duties as may 
be prescribed by law. He shall receive an annual salary of twonty-tivo hundred 
dollars, which may be increased by law, but shall never exceed four thousand dollars 
per annum. 

Sec. 24. The * * ' and Superintendent of Public Instruction shall severally 

keep the public records, books and papers relating to their respective offices at the 
seat of government. 

Art. VI, Sec. 2. Tho Legislature may provido that there shall he no denial of the 
elective franchise at any school election on account of sex. 

Art. VIII, Sec. 0. No * * * school district * 41 * shall for any purpose be- 

come indebted in any manner to an amount exceeding one and one-half per centum 
of the taxable property * * * in such school district * * * without the 

assent of threo-iifths of the voters therein, voting at an election to be held for that 
purpose, nor in cast 8 requiring such assent shall the total indebtedness at any time 
exceed five per centum on the value of tho taxable property therein. 

A rtut.e IX . — Education . 

Sec. 1. It is the paramount duty of the State to make ample provision for the 
education of all children residing within its borders, without distinction or prefer- 
ence on account of race, color, caste, or sex. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature shall provide for a general and uniform system of public 
schools. Tho public school system shall include common schools, and such high 
schools, normal schools, and technical schools as may hereafter be established. But 
the entire revenue derived from the common school fund, and the State tax for com- 
mon schools, shall be exclusively applied to the support of the common schools. 

Published by authority. Olympia, Washington: Thomas H. Cavanaugh, public printer. 
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Sec. 3. Tho principal of the common school fund shall remain permanent and irre- 
ducible-. The said fund shall be derived from the following named sources, to- wit: 
Appropriations and donations by the State to this fund; donations and bequests by 
individuaJs to the State or public for common schools; the proceeds of land and 
other property which revert to the State by escheat and forfeiture; the proceeds of 
all property granted to the State, when the purpose of the grant is not specified, or 
is uncertain; funds accumulated in the treasury of the State for the disbursement 
of which provision has not been made by law; the proceeds of the sale of timber, 
stone, minerals, or other property from school and state lands, other than those 
granted for specific purposes; all moneys received from persons appropriating tim- 
ber, stone,, minerals, or other property from school and State lands other than those 
granted for specific purposes, and all moneys other than rental recovered from per- 
sons trespassing on said lands; five per centum of the proceeds of the sale of public 
lands lying within the State, which shall he sold by the United States subsequent 
to the admission of the State into the l T nion as approved by section 13 of the act of 
congress enabling the admission of the State into the Union; the principal of all 
funds arising from the sale of lands and other property which have been, and here- 
after may he granted to the State for the support of common schools. The legisla- 
ture may make further provisions for enlarging said fund. The interest accruing 
on said fund together w*th all rentals and other revenues derived therefrom and from 
lands and other property devoted to the common school fund shall he exclusively 
applied to the current use of the common schools. 

Skc. <1. All schools maintained or supported wholly or in part by the public funds 
shall be forever free from sectarian control or inlluence. 

Sk<\ 5. All losses to the permanent common school or any other State educational 
fund, which shall he occasioned by defalcation, mismanagement or fraud of the 
agents or officers controlling or managing the same, shall he audited by the proper 
authorities of the State. The amount so audited shall be a permanent funded debt 
against the State in favor of the particular fund sustaining such loss, upon which 
not less than (> per cent , annual interest shall he paid. The amount of liability so 
created shall not he counted as a part of the indebtedness authorized and limited 
elsewhere in this constitution. 

Art. Mil, Sec. 1. Educational institutions * * shall be fostered aiul sup- 
ported by the State, subject to such regulations as may he provided by law. The 
regents, trustees, Ac., shall he appointed l.»y the governor by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Article XVJ. — School and granted land 

8 fa). 1. All the public lauds granted to the State are held in trust for all the people, 
and none of such lands, nor any estate or interest therein, shall ever be disposed of 
unless the full market value of tlm estate or interests disposed of, to he ascertained 
in such manner as may be provided by law. lx* paid or safely secured to the State; 
nor shall any lands which the State holds by grant from the United States (in any 
case in which the manner of disposal and minimum price are so prescribed) he dis- 
posed of except in the manner and for at least the price prescribed in the grant 
thereof, without the consent of tlm United States. 

Sec. 2. Mono of the lands granted to the State for educational purposes shall be 
sold otherwise than at public auction to the highest bidder, the value thereof, less 
the improvements, shall, before any sale, l»e appraised by a board of appraisers, to 
be provided by law. The terms of payment also to be prescribed by law, and no 
sale shall be valid unless the sum bid be equal to the appraised value of said land. 
In estimating the value of such lands for disposal, the value of improvements thereon 
shall be excluded: Provided, That the sale of all school and university land hereto- 
fore made' by the commissioners of any county or the university commissioners when 
the purchase price has been paid in good faith, may be confirmed by the legislature. 
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Sec. 3. No imre than one-fourtli of the land granted to tlie State for educational 
purposes shall be sold prior to January 1, 1895, and not more than one-half prior to 
January 1, 1905: Provided , That nothing herein shall bo so construed as to prevent 
the State from selling the timbor or stone off of any of the State lands in such man- 
ner and on such terms as may bo prescribed by law. And provided, further , That no 
sale of timber lands shall be valid unless the full value of such lands is paid or 
secured to the State. 

Sec. 4. No mere than one hundred and sixty (100) acres of any granted lands of 
the State shall bo offered for sale in one parcel, and ah lands within tlio limits of , ny 
incorporated city or within two miles of the boundary of any incorporated city, 
where the valuation of such lands shall be found by appraisement to exceed one 
hundred dollars ($100) per acre shall, before the same be sold, be platted into lots 
and blocks of not more than five acres in a block, and not more than one block shall 
be offered for sale in one parcel. 

Sec. 5. None of the permanent school fund shall ever he loaned to private persons 
or corporations, but it may be invosted in national, State, county or municipal bonds. 

Art. XXVI. The following ordinance shall bo irrevocable without the consent of 
the United States and the people of this State. * * * 

Fourth. Provision shall bo made for the establishment and maintenance of sys- 
tems of public schools free from sectarian control, which shall he open to all the 
children of said State. 

Constitution of Idaho, July 3, 1890.' 

Art. I, Sec. 20. No property qualification shall ever he required for any person 
to vote or hold oilice except in school elections, or elections creating indebtedness. 

Art. Ill, Sec. 19. The legislature shall not pass local or special laws * * * 

providing for the management of common schools. 

Art. IV, Sec. I. The Executive Department shall consist of * * * and a 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, each of whom shall hold his office for two 
years, * * * They shall perform such duties as are prescribed by this constitu- 

tion and as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The officers named in section 1, of this Article, shall be elected by the 
qualified electors of the State, at the time and places of voting for members of the 
legislature. 

Sec?. 3. No person shall be eligible to the office of * * * Superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction * * * unless he shall have attained the age of twenty-live years. 

Se<\ 6. If the office of a * * * Superintendent of public instruction shall be 

vacated by death, resignation or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the Governor to 
fill the same by appointment, and the appointee shall hold h is office until his suc- 
cessor shall he elected aud qualified in such manner as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 8. The Governor may require information in writing from the officers of the 
executive department upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, which information shall he given upon oath whenever so required. 

Art. VI, Sec. 2. * * * Until otherwise provided by the Legislature, women 

who have the qualifications prescribed in this Article may continue to hold such 
offices and vote at such school elections as provided by the laws of Idaho Territory. 

Article IX. — Education and School Landn. 

Sec. 1. The stability of a republican form of government depending mainly upon 
the intelligence of tho people, it shall be the duty of the Legislature of Idaho to 
establish and maintain a general, uniform and thorough system of public free 
common schools. 

’Constitution of tho State of Idaho, adopted in convention at Boise City, August 6, 1889. Boise 
City, Idaho: The Statesman Printing Company, 1889. 
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Sec. 2. T he general supervision of the public schools of the State shall be vested 
in a Board of Education, whoso powers and duties shall be prescribed by law; the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, and Attorney-General, 
shall constitute the Board, of which the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
be President. 

See. 3. The public school fund of the State shall forever remain inviolate and 
intact; the interest thereon only shall he expended in the maintenance of the 
schools of the State, and shall be distributed among the several counties and school 
districts of the State iu such manner as may be prescribed by law. No part of this 
fund, principal or interest, shall ever be transferred to any other fund, or used or 
appropriated except as herein provided. The State Treasurer shall ho the custodian 
of this fund, and the same shall bo securely and profitably invested as may be by 
law directed. The State shall supply all losses thereof that may in any manner 
occur. 

Sec. 4. The public school fund of the State shall consist of the proceeds of such 
lands as have heretofore been granted, or may hereafter bo granted, to the State by 
the General Government, known as school lauds, and those granted in lieu of snolf; 
lauds acquired by gift or grant from any person or corporation, miller any law or 
grant of the (kmc ml Government; and of all other grants of land or money made to 
the State from the General Government for general educational purposes, or where 
no other special purpose is indicated in such grants; all estates or distributive shares 
of estates that may escheat to the State; all unclaimed shares and dividends of any 
corporation incorporated under the laws of the State ; and all other grants, gifts, 
devises or bequests made to the Stale for general educational purposes. 

Sec. 5. Neither tlio Legislature, nor any county, city, town, township, school 
district, or other public corporation, shall ever make any appropriation, or pay 
from any public fund or moneys whatever, anything in aid of any church or sec- 
tarian or religions society, or for any sectarian or religious purpose, or to help sup- 
port or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, university, or other literary 
or scientific institution, controlled by any church or sectarian or religions denomi- 
nation whatsoever; nor shall any grant or donation of land, money or other per- 
sonal property ever be made by the State, or any such public corporation, to any 
church or for any sectarian or religious purpose. 

Sec. f). No religious test or qualification shall ever be required of any person as a 
condition of admission into an y public, educational institution of the State, either as 
teacher or student; and no teacher or student of any such institution shall ever ho 
required to attend or part ieipate in any religious service whatever. No sectarian 
or religious tenets or doctrines shall ever l>e taught in tho public schools, nor ahull 
any distinction or classification of pupils he made on account of race or color. No 
books, papers, tracts, or documents of a political, sectarian or denominational char' 
acter shall bo used or introduced in any schools established under the provisions 
of this article, nor shall any teacher or any district receive any of the public school 
moneys in which the schools have not been taught in accordance with tho provi- 
sions of this Article. 

Sec. 7. Tho Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Secretary of State, 
and Attorney-General, shall constitute the State Board of I. and Commissioners, who 
shall Lave the direction, control and disposition of the public lands of the State, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. 

See. S. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Land Commissioners to provide 
for the location, protection, sale or rental of all the lauds heretofore, or which may 
hereafter be, granted to the State by the General Government, under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by law, and in such manner as will secure the maximum 
possible amount therefor: Provided, That no school lands shall be sold for less than 
ten dollars per acre. No law shall ever be passed by the Legislature, granting any 
privileges to persons who may have settled upon any such public lands subsequent 
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to the survey thereof by the General Government, by which the amount to he derived 
by the sale or other disposition of such lands, shall bo diminished, directly or indi- 
rectly. The Legislature shall, at the earliest tiraeticablo period, provide by law 
that the general grants of land made by Congress to the State shall he judiciously 
located and carefully preserved and held in trust, subject to the disposal at public 
auction for the use and benefit of die respective objects for which said grants of 
land were made, and the Legislature shall provide for the rale of said lands from 
time to time, and for the sale of timber on all State lands, and for tbo faithful appli- 
cation of the proceeds thereof in accordance with the terms of said grants: P raveled} 
That not to exceed twenty -five sections of school Lfhd shall be sold in sub-divisions 
of not to exceed one hundred and sixty (ICO) acres, to any one individual, company 
or corporation. 

Sec. 0, The Legislature may require by law that every child of sufficient mental 
and physical ability shall attend the public school throughout the period between 
the ages of six and eighteen years, for a time equivalent to three years, unless 
educated by other means. 

Sec. 10. The location of the University of Idaho ns established by existing law's 
is hereby confirmed. All the rights, immunities, franchises, and endowments here- 
tofore granted thereto by the Territory of Idaho are hereby perpetuated unto the 
said University. Tim Itegonts shall have the general supervision of tho University, 
and tho control and direction of all' tho funds of, and appropriations to, tho Univer- 
sity, under such regulations as may no prescribed bylaw. No University lands 
shall be sold for less than ton dollars per aero, and in sub-divisions not to exceed 
one hundred and sixty acres to any one person, company or cor/ ration. 

Sec. 11. The permanent educational funds, other than funds arising from the dis- 
position of University lands belonging to tho Stale, shall be loaned on iirst mortgage 
or improved farm lands within tho State or on State or United States bonds, under 
such regulations as the Legislature may provide: Provided , That no loan shall be 
made of any amount oi* money exceeding one third of the market value of the lands 
at the timo of the loan exclusive of buildings. 

Art, X, Sec. 1. Educational * * * institutions * * * shall be established 

and supported by the State in such manner as may bo prescribed by la w. 

Aim. XVII, Sec. 0. The Legislature, by general and uniform laws, shall provide 
for tho election biennially in each of tho several counties of the State of v * * 

a probate judge, w'ho is ex officio county superintendent of public schools. 

CoxsTnrTiON op Wyoming, Jr nr 10, 1890. 1 

Art. I, Sec. 19. No money of tho State shall ever be given or appropriated to any 
sectarian or religious society or institution. 

Sec. 23. The right of citizens to opportunities for education shall have practical 
recognition. The Legislature shall suitably encourage means and agencies calcu- 
lated to advance tho sciences and liberal arts. 

Art. Ill, Sec 1 . 27. The Legislature shall not pass local or special law's * * * 

providing for the management of common schools. 

Sec. 3(i. No appropriation shall bo made for charitable, industrial, educational or 
benevolent purposes to any person, corporation, or community not under tho abso- 
lute control of the State, nor to any denominational or sectarian institution or 
association. 

Art. IV, Sec. 11. There shall be chosen by tho qualified electors of the State 
* * * and Superintendent of Public Instruction. * * * They shall severally 

hold their offices at the seat of government for the term of four years. 

Sec. 12. The powers and duties of the * * * and Super iutendent of Public 

Instruction shall bo prescribed by law. 

* Report of the Governor of Wyoming to tho Secretary of tho Interior, 1889, Washington: Govern* 
mem Printing Office, 1889. 
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Article VII. — Education. 

Sec. 1. The legislature shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
complete and uniform system of public instruction embracing free elementary schools 
of ev<ry needed kind and grade, a university with such technical and professional 
departments as the public good may require and the means of the State allow, and 
such other institutions as may be necessary. 

Sec. 2. The following are declared to be perpetual funds for school purposes, of 
which the annual income only can be appropriated, to-wit: Such per centum as has 
been or may hereafter be granted by congress on the sale of lands in this State; all 
moneys arising from the sale or lease of sections number sixteen and thirty-six in 
each township in the State and the lands selected or that may be selected in lieu 
thereof; the proceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter be granted to this 
State, where, by the terms and conditions of the grant, the same are not to bo other- 
wise appropriated; the net proceeds of lands and other property and effects that 
may come to the State by escheat or forfeiture, or from unclaimed dividends or dis- 
tributive shares of the estates of deceased persons; all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands 
and other property now belonging to the common school fund. 

SEC. 3. To the sources of revenue above mentioned shall be added all other grants, 
gifts and devises that have been or may hereafter be made to this State ami not 
otherwise appropriated by the terms of the grant, gift or devise. 

Skc. 4. All moneys, stocks, bonds, lands and other property belonging to a county 
school fund, except, such moneys and property as may be provided bylaw for current 
use In aid of public schools, shall belong to and be securely invested and sacredly 
preserved in the several counties as a county public school fund, the income of which 
shall be appropriated exclusively to the use and support of free public schools in the 
several counties of the State. 

Skc. 5. All fines and penalties under general laws of the State shall belong to the 
publics school fund of the respective counties and be paid over to the custodians of 
such funds for the current support of the public schools therein. 

Secs. 6 . All funds belonging to the State for public school purposes, the interest 
and income of which only are to be used, shall be deemed trust funds in the care of 
the State, which shall keep them for the exclusive benefit of the public schools, and 
shall make good any losses that may in any manner occur, so that the same shall 
remain forever inviolate and undiminished. None of such funds shall ever be invested 
or loaned except on the bonds issued by school districts, or registered county bonds 
of tbo State, or State securities of this State, or of the Tnitod States. 

Se<\ 7. The income arising from the funds mentioned in the preceding section, 
together with all tbo rents of the unsold school lands and such other means as Iho 
legislature may provide, shall bo exclusively applied to the support of free schools 
in every county in the State*. 

Skc’. 8. Provision shall be made by general law for the equitable distribution of 
such in come among the several counties according to the number of children of school 
age in each; which several counties shall in like maimer distribute tlio proportion 
# of said fund by them received respectively to the several school districts embraced 
therein. But no appropriation shall he made from said fund to any district for the 
year in which a school has not been maintained for at least three months: nor shall 
any portion of any public school fund ever be used to support or assist any private 
school, or any school, academy, seminary, college or other institution of learning 
controlled by any church or sectarian organization or religious denomination what- 
soever. 

8k<\ 9. The legislature shall make such further provision by taxation or other 
wise, as with the income arising from the general school fund will create and main- 
tain a thorough and efficient system of public schools, adequate to the proper 
instruction of nil the youth of the State, between the ages of six and twenty-one 

years, free of charge; and iu view of sack provision so made, the legislature shall 

.■ ■'v 
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require that every child of sufficient physical and mental ability shall attend a 
public school during the period between six and eighteen years for a time equivalent 
to three yejrs, unless educated by other means. 

Sec. 10. In none of the public schools so established and maintained shall distinc- 
tion or discrimination ho made on account of sex, race or color. 

Sec. 11. Neither the legislature nOi the superintendent of public instruction shall 
have power to prescribe text books to be used in the public schools. 

Sec. 12. No sectarian instruction, qualifications or tests shall he imparted, exacted* 
applied or many manner tolerated in the schools of any grade or character controlled 
by the State, nor shall attendance he required at aify religious service therein, nor* 
shall any sectarian tenets or doctrines bo taught or favored in any public school or 
institution that may be established under this constitution. 

Sec. 13. The governor, secretary of state, state treasurer and superintendent of 
public instruction shall constitute the board of land commissioners, which, under 
direction of the legislature, as limited by this constitution, shall have the direction, 
control, leasing and disposal of the lauds of the State granted, or which may be 
hereafter granted for the support and benefit of public schools, subject to the further 
limitations that the sale of all lauds shall be at public auction, after such delay (not 
less than the time fixed by congress), in portions at proper intervals of time, and at 
such minimum prices (not less than tho minimum fixed by congress), as to realize 
the largest possible proceeds 

Sec. 14. The general supervision of the public schools shall ho entrusted to the 
state superintendent of public instruction, whose powers and duties shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 

THE rNIVKKSITY. 

Sec. 15. The establishment of the University of Wyoming is hereby confirmed, 
and said institution, with its several dei>artments, is hereby declared to be the Uni- 
versity of the State of Wyoming. All lands which have been heretofore granted or 
which may be granted hereafter by congress unto the univorsity as such, or in aid 
of the instruction to he given in any of its departments, with all other grants, dona- 
tions or clevises for said university, or any of its departments, shall vest in said 
university, and be exclusively used for the purposes for which they were granted, 
donated or dovisei|. The said lands may ho leased on terms approved by the land 
commissioners, hut may not be sold on terms not approved by congress. 

Sec. 16. The university shall be equally open to students of both sexes, irrespective 
of race or cqjor; and, in order that the instruction furnished may bo as nearly free os 
possible, any amount in addition to the income from its grants of lands and other 
sources above mentioned, necessary to its support and maintenance in a condition, 
of full efficiency shall be raised by taxation or otherwise, under provisions of the 
legislature. 

>Skc. 17. The legislature shall provide by law' for the management of tlie university, 
its lands and other property by a board of trustees consisting of not less than seven 
members, to bo aiipointed by tho governor by and w«ith the advice and consent of 
the senate, and the president of the university, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, as members ex-ofiicio, as such having the right to speak but not to vote. Tho 
duties and powers of the trustees shall be prescribed by law. 

Article VII, section 23, locates the State University at the city of 
Laramie, and provides that the legislature shall have no power to change 
or locate it permanently, but may, ten years after the adoption of the 
constitution, provide by law for submitting the question of the per- 
manent location to the popular \%te. 
ed 93 89 
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' Constitution of Mississippi November 1, 1890. 1 

Art. Ill, Sec. 18. No religions test as a qualification for office shall be required; 
and^uo preference shall be given by law to any religious sect, or mode <$f worship; 
bpt the free enjoyment of all religious sentiments and the different modes of wor- 
ship shall be held sacred. The rights hereby secured shall not be construed to 
justify acts of licentiousness injurious to morals or dangerous to the peace and 
•safety of the State, or to exclude the Holy Bible from use in any public school of 
this State. 

Art. IV, Sec. 90. The Legislature shall not pass local, private, or special laws 
* * * providing for the management or support of any private or commoD school, 
incorporating the same or granting such school any privileges. 

Article VIIT. — Education. 

* 

Sec. 201. It shall be the duty of the Legislature to encourage by all suitable 
meumr, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural improve- 
ment, by establishing a uniform system of free public schools, by taxation, s or other- 
wise, for all children between the ages of live and twenty-one years, and, as soon as 
practicable, to establish schools of higher grade. 

Sec. 202. There shall bo a Superintendent of Public Education, elected at the same 
time and in the s; mo manner as the Governor, who shall have the qualifications 
required of the Secretary of State,- and hold his office for four years and until his 
successor shall be elected and qualified, who shall have the general supervision of 
the common schools, and of the educational interests of the State, and who shall 
perform such other duties and receive such compensation as shall bo prescribed by 
law. 

Sec. 203. There shall be a Board of Education, consisting of the Secretary of State 
the Attorney General, and the Superintendent of Public Education, for the manage- 
ment and investment of the school funds, according to law, and for the performance 
of such other duties as may be prescribed. The Superintendent and one other of 
said Board shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 204. There shall be a Superintendent of Public Education in each county, 
who.shiUrbe appointed by the Board of Education by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, w hose term of office shall he four years, and whose qualifications, 
compensation, and duties, shall bo prescribed bylaw; Provided , That the Legisla- 
ture shall have power to make the office of County School Superintendent of the 
several counties elective, or may otherwise provide for the discharge of the duties of 
County Superintendent, or abolish said office. 

Sec. 205. A public school shall ho maintained in each school district in the county 
at least four months duriug each scholastic year. A school district neglecting to 
maintain its school four months, shall he entitled to only such part of the free school 
fund as may bo required to pay the teacher for the time actually taught. 

SKU.TLm There shall bo a common school fund which shall consist of the poll tax 
(to be retained in tbe counties w here the same is collected), and an additional sum 
from the general fund in the State treasury, which together shall bo sufficient to 
maintain the common schools for the term of four mouths in each scholastic year. 
But any county or separate school district may levy an additional tax to maintain its 
schools for a longer time than the term of four months. The common school fund 
shall be distributed among the several counties and separate school districts, in pro- 

tfonmal of the proceedings of tho constitutional con volition of the State of Mississippi, began in 
the city of Jackson on August 32, 1880, und concluded November 1, 1890. Printed by authority. Jaok* 
son, Miss. : E. L. Martin, printer to the convention, 1890. 

K The governor is elected once in four years at a geHrul election hold tho first Tuesday after tho 
first Monday in November. The secretary of state must be at least twenty .five years of age, and 
must have been a citizen of the State five years preceding the day of his election. 
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portion to the number of edueable children in each, to be determined from data col * 9 
lected through the office of the State Superintendent of Education, in the manner to 
be prescribed b f law. 

Sec. 207. Separate schools shall lie maintained for children of the white and col- 
ored races. ** 

Sec. 208. No religious or other "ufect, or sects, shall ever control any part of the 
school or other educational funds of this State ; nor shall any funds he appropriated 
towards the support of any sectarian schtml ; or to any school that at the time of 
receiving such appropriation is not conducted as a free school. 

Sec. 209. It shall he tho duty of the Legislature^© provide by law for the support 
of institutions for the education of the deaf, dumb and blind. 

Sec. 210. No public officer of this State, or any district, county, city or town 
thereof, nor any teacher or trustee of any public school, shall be interested in the 
sale, proceeds, or profits of ady hooks, apparatus, or furniture to be used in any 
public school in this State. Penalties shall bo provided by law for the violation of 
this section. 

Sec. 211. The Legislature shall enact such laws as may be necessary to ascertain 
the true condition of the title to tho 16th Sections of land in this State, or land 
granted in lion thereof, in tho Choctaw purchase, and shall provide that the Sixteenth 
section lands reserved for tho support of towuship schools shall not he sold, nor shall 
they be leased for a longer term than ten years for a gross sum ; but the Legislature 
may provide for the lease of any of said lands for a term not exceeding twenty-five 
years for a ground rental payable annually, and, in case of uncleared lands, may 
lease them for such short term as may bo deemed proper in onsideration of the 
improvement thereof, with right thereafter to lease for a term, or to hold on pay- 
ment of ground rent. 

Sec. 212. The rate of interest on tbc fund known as the Chickasaw School Funds 
and* other trust funds for educational purposes, for which the State is responsible^ 
shall be fixed and rei lain, as long as said funds are held by the State, at six per 
centum per annum, from and after tho close of tho fiscal year A. I). 1891, and the 
distribution of said interest shall be made semi-annually ou the first of May apd 
November of each year. 

SEC. 213. Tho State having received and appropriated the land donated to it for 
the support of Agricultural and Mechauical Colleges,, by the United States, and 
having, in furtherance of the beneficent design of Congress in granting said land, 
established the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, and tho Alcorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, it is the duty of the State to sacredly carry 
out the conditions of the act of Congress upon tho subject, approved July 2d, A. D. 
1862, and the Legislature shall preserve intact the endowments to, and support, said 
colleges. 

Art. XII, Sec. 243. A uniform poll tax of two dollars, to bo used in aid of the 
common schools, and for no other purpose, is hereby imposed on evory male inhab- 
itant of this State between tho ages of twenty-one and sixty years, except persons 
who are deaf and dumb or blind, or who are maimed by loss of hand or toot; said 
tax to be a lieu only upon taxable property. The Board of Supervisors of any county 
may, for the purpose of aiding the common schools in that county, increase the poll 
tax in said county, but iu no case shall the entire poll tax exceed in any one year 
three dollars on each poll. No criminal x>roceeding8 shall bo allowed to enforce the 
collection of the poll tax. 

Sec. 244. On and after the first day of January, A. I). 1892, every elector shall, in 
addition to the foregoing qualification, bo able to read any section of the Constitu- 
tion of this State; or he shall bo able to understand the same when read to him, or 
give a reasonable interpretation thereof. 
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Constitution of Kentucky, April 11, 1891; 1 

Sec. 02. The General Assembly shall not pass local or special acts * * * to 
provide for the management of common schools. 

# 

EDUCATION. 

Sec. 190. The General Assembly shall* by appropriate legislation, provide for an 
efficient system of common schools throughout the State. 

Skc. 191. The bond of the Commonwealth issued in favor of the Board of £)dnea- 
t ion for the sum of one million three hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars 
shall constitute one boud of the Commonwealth in favor of the Board of Education, 
and this hond and the seventy-three thousand live hundred dollars of the stock in 
the Bank of Kentucky, held by the Board of Education, and its proceeds, shall be 
held inviolate for the purpose of sustaining the system of common schools. The 
interest and dividends of said fund, together with any sum which may be produced 
by taxation or otherwise for purposes of common school education, shall be appro- 
priated to the common schools, and to no other purpose. No sum shall be raised or 
collected for education other than in common schools, until the question of taxation 
is submitted to the legal voters, and the majority of the votes cast at said election 
shall be in favor o* such taxation ; Provided, The tax now imposed for educational 
purposes, and for the endowment and maintenance of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, shall remain until changed by law. 

( Bec. 192. The General Assembly shall make provisions, by law, for the payment of 
the interest of said school fund. The General Assembly may make provision for the 
sale of the stock in the Bank of Kentucky; and in case of a sale of all or any part 
of said stock, the proceeds of sale shall be invested by tho Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners in other good interest-bearing stocks or bonds, which shall be subject to $ale 
and re-investment, from time to time, in like maimer, and with the same restrictions, 
as provided with reference to tho sale of tho said stock in the Bank of Kentucky. 

, Sec. 193. Each county in the Commonwealth shall he entitled to its proportion of 
ite school fund on its census of pupil children for each school year; and if the pro 
rata share of any school district he not called for after the second school year, it 
shall bo covered into the treasury and bo placed to the credit of the school fund for 
the general apportionment tho following school year. The surplus now duo the 
several counties shall remain a perpetual obligation against tho Commonwealth for 
the benefit of said respective counties, for which the Commonwealth shall execute 
its bond, bearing interest at the rate of six per centum per annum, payable annually 
to the counties respectively entitled to the same, and in the proportion to which they 
are entitled, to bo used exclusively in aid of common schools. 

Sec. 194. In distributing the school fund no distinction shall be made on account 
of race or color, and separate schools for white and colored children shall be main- 
tained. 

Bec. 195. A Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the qualified 
voters of tho State at the same time the Governor is elected, who shall hold his office 
for four years, and until his successor shall bo qualified. His duties, salary, and 
qualifications shall bo prescribed by law. 

Sec. 19d. So much of any moneys as may be received by the Commonwealth from 
the United States under the recent act of Congress refunding the direct tax shall 
become a part of the school fund, and be held as provided in Section 191; but the 
General Assembly may authorize the use, by the Commonwealth, of the moneys so 
received, or any part thereof, in which event a bond shall be executed to the Board 

^Constitution of tho Commonwealth of Kentucky adfgtted by the constitutional convention, April 
11, 1891, anti submitted to a vole of the people at the August election, 1*91. Press of the Courier Job 
Printing Company, Louisville, Ky, 
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of Education for the amount so used, which bond shall be hold on the same terms 
and conditions, and subject to the provisions of Section 191, concerning the bond 
therein referred to. 

Sec. 197. No portion of any fund or tax now existing, or that may hereafter be 
raised or levied for educational purposes, shall be appropriated to, or used by, dr is 
aid of, any church, sectarian or dehominational school. 

Amendment of the Constitution of M4 t ne adopted November, 1892. 1 

No person shall have the right to vote, or bo eligible to office under the ConstitpiK 
tion‘6f this State, who shall not bo able to read the Constitution in the Englbfk 
language, and to write his name: Provided , however , That the provisions of thir 
amendment shall not apply to any person prevented by physical disability from 
complying with its requisitions, nor to any person who now has the right to vote 
nor to any person who shall bo sixty years of age or upwards at* the time this 
amendment takes effect. 

The Constitution of New York, September 28, 1894. 

Article IX. 

Sec. 1. The Legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of a system 
of free common schools, wherein all tho children of the State may be educated. 

Sec. 2. The corporation created in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty -four, under the name of The Regents of the University of the State of New 
York is hereby continued under tho name of the University >f the State of New 
York. It shall he governed and its corporate powers, which may he increased, modi- 
fied, or diminished by the Legislature, shall he exercised by not less than nine 
regents. 

Sec. 3. Tho capital of tlic common school fund, the capital of the literature fond, 
and the capital of He United States deposit fund shall be respectively preserved 
inviolate. Tho revenue of the said common school fund shall be applied to the sup- 
port of common schools; the revenue of the said literature fund shall be applied to 
the support of academies; and the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars of the rev- 
enues of the United States deposit fund shall each year he appropriated to and made 
a part of the capital of tho said common school fund. 

Sec. 4. Neither tho State nor any subdivision thereof bhall use its property, or 
credit, any public money, or authorize or permit either to bo used, directly or indi- 
rectly, in aid or maintenance other than for examination or inspection of any school 
or institution of learning, wholly or in part under tho c ontrol or direction of any 
religious denomination, or iu Avliich any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 

[The date given is that of tho adoption of the revised Constitution of the State by 
the Constitutional Convention.] 

Tiie Proposed Constitution of Utah. 2 

Article X. — Education . 

Section. 1. Tho legislature shall provide for the establishment and maintenance 
of a uniform system of public schools, which shall be oj>en to all the children of the 
State, and free from sectarian control. 

Sec. 2. The public school system shall include kindergarten schools, common 
schools, consisting of primary and grammar grades; high schools; an agricultural 
college; a university, and such other schools as the legislature may establish. The 

J Printed from copy furnished by the attorney-general of the State. 

8 This constitution was adopted by a convention hold in Salt Lake City, pursuant to the provisions 
of an enabling act for Utah, approved July 16, 1804. It bears tho date May 5, 1895. It will be sub* 
nutted to the popular vote of the Territory the first Monday of November, 1895. Tho copy bore used 
Is that published by authority of the convention, under tho supervision of Hon. Richard G. Lambert, 
chairman of committee on printing, Salt Lake City. 
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(not on schools shall be free. The., other departments of tlio system shall be sap- 
period as provided by law : Provided , That high schools may be maintained free in 
all cities of the first and second class now constituting school districts, and in such 
other cities and districts as may be designated by the legislature. But where the 
proportion of school moneys apportioned or accruing to any city or district shall not 
be sufficient, to maintain all the free schools in such city or district, tjie high schools 
shall bo supported by local taxation. 

Sec. 3. The proceeds of all lands that have been, or may be, granted by the United 
States to this State for the support of the common schools ; the proceeds of all prop- 
erty that may accrue to the State by escheat or forfeiture; and all unclaimed shares 
and dividends of any coloration incorporated under the laws of this State; the 
proceeds of the sale of timber, minerals, and other property from school and State 
lands, other than those granted for specific purposes; and the 5 per cent of the net 
proceeds of tlfe sales of public lands lying within the State, which shall be sold by 
the Uni tod States, subsequent to the admission of this State into the Union, shall be 
and remain a perpetual fund, to be called the State school fund, the interest of which 
only, together with such other means as the legislature may provide, shall he dis- 
tributed among the several school districts according to the school population resid- 
ing therein. 

Sec. 4. The location and establishment by existing laws of the University of Utah 
and Agricultural College are hereby confirmed, and all the rights, immunities, fran- 
chises, and endowments heretofore granted or conferred are hereby perpetuated unto 
said university and agricultural college, respectively. 

Sec. 5. The proceeds of the sale of lands reserved by an act of Congress api>roved 
February 21, 1855, for the establishment of the Univorsity of Utah, and of all the 
lands granted by an act of Congress approved July 16, 1894, shall constitute per- 
manent funds, to he safely invested and held by the State; and the income thereof 
shall boused exclusively for the support and maintenance of the different institutions 
and colleges, respectively, in accordance with the requirements and conditions of 
said acts of Congress. 

Sec. 6. In cities of the first and second class, the public school system shall be 
maintained and controlled by the hoard of education of such cities, separate and 
apart from the counties in which said cities are located. 

Sec, 7. All public school fimds shall he guaranteed by the State against loss or 
diversion. 

Sec. 8. The general control and supervision of the public school system shall be 
vested in a State board of education, consisting of the superintendent of public 
instruction and such other persons as the legislature may provide. 

Sec. 9. Neither the legislature nor the State board of education shall have power 
to prescribe text-books to he used in the corumou schools. 

Sec, 10. Institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the blind are hereby estab- 
lished. All property belonging to the School for the Deaf and Dumb, heretofore con- 
nected with the University of Utah shall he transferred to said Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. All the proceeds of the lands granted by the United States for the 
support of a Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and for an Institution for the Blind, shall be a 
perpetual fund for the maintenance of said institutions. It shall be a trust fund, 
the principal of which shall remain inviolate, guaranteed by the State against loss 
or diversion. 

Sec. 11. The metric system shall be taught in the public schools of the State. 

Sec. 12. Neither religious nor partisan test or qualification shall be required of any 
person as a condition of admission, as teacher or student, into any public educa- 
tional institution of tlio State. 

Sec. 13. Neither the legislature nor the county, city, town, school district, or 
other public corporation shall make any appropriation to aid in the support of any 
school, seminary, academy, college,* university, or other institution controlled in 
whole, or in part, by any church, sect, or denomination whatever. ^ 
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HEPOKT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 

To the National Council of Education: 

Tlie committee of ten appoint'd at the mectiug of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga on the 9tli of July, 1892, have the honor to i>resent the following 
report : * « 

At the meeting of the National Council of Education in 1891 a committee appointed 
at a previous meeting made a valuable report through their chairman, Mr. James H. 
Baker, then principal of the Denver high school, on the general subject of uniformity 
in school programmes aud in requirements for admission to college. Tho committee 
was continued, and was authorized to procure a conference on the subject of uni- 
formity during the mectiug of the National Council in 1892, the conference to consist 
of representatives of leading colleges and secondary schools in different parts of the 
country. This conference was duly summoned, and held meetings at Saratoga on 
July 7, 8, aud 9, 1892. There wore present between twenty and thirty delegates. 
Their discussions took a wide range, but resulted in tho following specific recom- 
mendations, which the conference sent to the National Council of Education then in 
session : 

(1) That it is expedient to hold a conference of school and college teachers of each 
principal subject which enters into the programmes of secondary schools in the 
United States and into the requirements lor admission to college — as for example, of 
Latin, of geometry, or of American history — each conference to consider the proper 
limits of its subject, the best methods of instruction, the most desirable allotment of 
time for the subject, and the best methods for testing the pupils* attainments therein, 
and each conference to represent fairly tho different parts of the country. 

(2) That a committee be appointed with authority to select the members of these 
conferences and to arrange their meetings, the results of all the conferences to be 
reported to this committee for such action as it may deem appropriate, aud to form 
the basis of a report to be presented to the council by this committee. 
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* (3) That this committee consist of the following gentlemen : 

Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, chair- 
man. 

* William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

James B. Angell, president of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

John Tetlow, head master of the girls* high school and the girls* Latin school, 
Boston, Mass. 

James M. Taylor, president of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Oscar D. Robinson, principal of the high school, Albany, N. Y. 

James H. Baker, president of the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Richard H. Jesse, president of the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

James C. Mackenzie, head master of the Lawreneoville school, Lawrenceville, 
N. J. 

Henry C. King, professor in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

These recommendations of the conference were adopted by the National Council of 
Education on tbe 9th of July, and the council communicated the recommendations 
to the directors of the National Educational Association, with the further recom- 
mendation that an appropriation not exceeding $2, POO be made by tbe association 
toward tbe expenses of these conferences. On the 12th of July the directors adopted 
a series of resolutions under which a sum not exceeding $2,500 was made available 
for this undertaking during the academic year 1892-93. 

Every gentleman named on the above committee of ten accepted his appointment; 
and the committee met, with every member present, at Columbia College, New York 
City, from tbe 9tli to tbe lltli of November, 1892, inclusive. 

In preparation for this meeting a table bad been prepared by means of a pro- 
longed correspondence with tbe principals of selected secondary schools in various 
parts of tbe country, which showed the subjects taught iu 40 leading secondary 
schools in tlie United States, ami the total number of recitations, or exercises, allotted 
to each subject. Nearly 200 schools were applied to lor this information ; but it did 
not prove practicable to obtain within three months verified statements from more 
than 40 schools. This table proved conclusively, ftjst, that tlie total number of sub- 
jects taught in these secondary schools was nearly 40, 13 of which, however, were 

* found in only a few schools; secondly, that many of these subjects were taught for 
such short periods that little training could bo derived from them ; and thirdly, that 
the time allotted to the same subject in the different schools varied widely. Even 
for the older subjects, like Latin and algebra, there appeared to be a wide diversity 
of practice with regard to tbe time allotted to them. Since this table was compara- 
tive in its nature — that is, permitted comparisons to be made betweon different 
schools — and could bo easily misunderstood and misapplied by persons who had 
small acquaintance with school programmes, it was treated as a confidential docu- 
ment; and was issued at first only to members of the committee of ten and the 
principals of the schools mentioned in the table. Later, it was senj — still as a con- 
fidential paper — to the members of tbe several conferences organized by the com- 
mittee of ten. 

* The committoo of ton, after a preliminary discussion on November 9, decided on 
November 10 to organize conferences on tbe following subjects ; (1) Latin ; (2) Greek ; 
(3) English; (4) other modern languages ; (5) mathematics; (6) physics, astronomy, 
and chemistry ; (7) natural history (biology, including botany, zoology, and physi- 
ology); (8) history, civil government, and political economy; (9) geography (phys- 
ical geography, geology, and meteorology). They also decided that each conference 
should consist of ten members. They then proceeded to select the members of each 
of these conferences, having regard in the selection to the scholarship and experi- 
ence of the gentlemen named, to the fair division of the members between colleges 
on the one hand and schools on the other, and to the proper geographical distribu- 
tion of the total membership. After selecting 90 members for the nine conferences, 
the committee decided on an additional number of names to be used substitutes 
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for persons originally chosen who should decline to serve, from two to four substi-* f 
tntes being selected for each conference. In the selection of substitutes the commit- 
tee found it difficult to regard tlid geographical distribution of the perso&s selected 
with as much strictness as in the original selection; and, accordingly# when it 
became necessary to call on a considerable number of substitutes, the accurate geo- 
graphical distribution of membership was somewhat impaired. The lists of the 
members of the several conferences were finally adopted at a meeting of the com- 
mittee on November IX: and tho chairman and secretary of a committee were 
then empowered to fill any vacancies which might occur. 

The committee next adopted the following list of "questions as a guide for the dis- 
cussions of all the conferences, and directed that the conferences be called together 
on the 28th of December : 

" (1) In the school course of study extending approximately from tho age of 6 to 18 
years — a course including the periods of both elementary and secondary instruction — 
at what ago should the study which is the subject of the conference be first intro- 
duced? 

“(2) After it is introduced, bow many hours a week for how many years should 
be devoted to it? 

“(3) How many hours a week for how many years should be devoted to it during 
the last four years of tbo complete course ; that is, during the ordinary high school 
period ? 

“(4) What topics, or parts, of the subject may reasonably be covered during tho 
whole course? 

“(5) Wliat topics, or parts, of the subject may best be reserr 1 for the last fonr 
years ? 

“(6) In wliat form and to what extent should tho subject enter into college require^ 
ments for admission? Such questions as the sufficiency of translation at sight as a 
test of knowledge of a language, or the superiority of a laboratory examination in a 
scientific subject to a written examination on a text-book, are intended to be sug- 
gested under this head by the phrase 4 in what form/ 

“(7) Should tho subject be treated differently for pupils who are going to col- 
lege, for those who are going to a scientific school) and for those who, presumably, 
are going ta neither? 

“(8) At wliat stage should this differentiation begin, if any be recommended? 

“(9) Can any description bo given of the best method of teaching this subject 
throughout the school course? 

“(10) Can any description bo given of the best mode of testing attainments in this 
subject at college admission examinations? 

“(11) For those cases in which colleges and universities permit a division of the 
admission examination into a preliminary and a final examination, separated by at 
least a year, can the best limit between the preliminary and final examinations be, 
approximately defined ? v 

The committee further voted that it was expedient that tho conferences on Latin 
and Greek meet at the same place. Finally, all further questions of detail with 
regard to the calling and the instruction of the conferences were referred to the 
chairman with full power. 

During the ensuing six weeks, the composition of the nine conferences was deter- 
mined in accordance with the measures adopted by the committee of ten. Seventy 
persons originally selected by the committee accepted the invitation of the commit- 
tee, and 69 of these persons were present at the meetings of their respective confer- 
ences on the 28th of December. Twenty substitutes accepted service, of whom 12 
were persons selected by the committee of ten, and 8 were selected under the author- 
ity granted to the chairman and secretary of the committee in emergencies. One of 
these 8 gentlemen was selected by a conference at its first meeting. Two gentlemen 
who accepted service — one of the original members and one substitute — absented 
themselves from the meetings of their respective conferences without giving any 
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notice to the chairman of the committee of ten, who was therefore unable to fill their 
places. With these two exceptions, all flic conferences met on December 28 with 
fall membership. 

The places of meeting were as follows : For the Latin and Greek conferences, the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; for the English conference, Vasear Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; for the conference on other modern languages, the Bureau 
of Education ^Washington, D. C. ; for the conference on mathematics. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. ; for tlio conference on physics, astronomy, and chemistry, 
and on natural history, the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111.; for the conference 
on history, civil government, and political economy, the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. ; for the conference on geography, the Cook County normal school, 
Englewood, 111. Tlio committee of ten and all the conferences enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of tho several institutions at which they met, and the members were made wel- 
come at private houses during the sessions. Through tho exertions of Mr. N, A. 
Calkins, chairman of the trustees of tho National Educational Association, important 
reductions of railroad fares were i>rocu red for some members of the committee and of 
the conferences; but. tho reductions obtainable were less numerous and considerable 
than the National Council of Education had hoped. In filling a few vacancies of 
which notice was received shortly before December 28, it was necessary to regard as 
one qualification nearness of residence to the appointed places of meeting; but on 
the whole the weight and effectiveness of tho several conferences were not impaired 
by the necessary replacement of 20 of the members originally selected by the com-, 
mitteo of ton. The list of the members of the conferences on tlio 28th of December 
was as follows; 

1. LATIN. 

Prof. Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Frederick L. Bliss, principal of the Detroit high school, Detroit, Mich. 

.John T. Buchanan, principal of tho Kansas City high school, Kansas City, Mo. 
William C. Collar, head master of the Roxbury Latin school, Roxbury, Mass. 

John S. Crombic, princ ipal of the Adolplii Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. James IT. Dillard, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

B*. William Gallagher, principal of Williston Seminary, Eastliaiupton, Mass. 

Prof. William G. llale, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Prof, John C. Rolfe, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Julius Sachs, principal of the Collegiate Institute for Boys, 38 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York City. 

2. CUE UK. 

E. W. Coy, principal of tho Hughes high school, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof. Martin L. JVOoge, University of Michigan, Anu Arbor, Mich. 

A. F. Fleet, superintendent of the Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

Ashley D. Hurt, headmaster of the high school, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Robert D. Keep, principal of the Froo Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Clifford H. Moore, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

William II. Smiley, principal of the high school, Denver, Colo. 

Prof. Charles F. Smith, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

3. ENGLISH. 

Prof. Edward A. Allen, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

F. A, Barbour, Michigan State normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Prof, Frank A. Blackburn, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Prof. Cornelius 13. Bradley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. Francis B* Guimaere, llaverford College, Pa. 
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Prof. Edward E. Hale, jr., University of Iowa, Iowa Cfty, Iowa. 

Prof. Georg© L. Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles L. J*oos, jr., high School, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. II. Maxwell, superintendent of schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 

Samuel Tliurber, master in the girls' high school, Boston, Mass. 

4, OTHER MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Prof. Joseph L Armstrong, Trinity College, Durham, K. C. 

Thomas B. Bronson, La wren ceyille school, Lawrence ville, N. J. 

Prof. Alphonse N. van Daell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Charles IL Grandgent, director of modern language instruction in the public 
schools, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Charles Harris, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

William T. Peck, high school, Providence, IL 1. 

Prof. Sylvester Primer, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

John J. Sohobinger, principal of a private school for boys, Chicago, 111. 

Isidore IT. B. Spiers, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Walter D. Toy, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

5. MATHEMATICS. 

Prof. William E. Byerly. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Florian Cajori, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Arthur H. Cutler, principal of a private school for boys. Now York City. 

Prof. Henry B. Fine, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

W. A. Greeson, principal of the high school, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, Johns Hopkins University, and Washington, D. C. 

Prof. George D. Olds, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

James L. Patterson, Lawreucevill * school, Lawronceville, N. J. 

Prof. T. H. Salford, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

6. PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY, ANI) CHEMISTRY. 

Prof. Brown Ayers, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Irving W. Fay, The Belmont School, Belmont, Cal. 

Alfred P. Gage, English high school, Boston, Mass. 

George Warren Krall, manual training school, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. 'William W. Payne, Carleton College, Northileld, Minn. 

William McPherson, jr., 2901 Collinwood avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Prof. Ira Romsen, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. James II. Shepard, South Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings, S. Dak. 
Prof. William J. Waggener, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

George R. White, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. IL 

7. NATURAL HISTORY (BIOLOGY, INCLUDING BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, AND 

PHYSIOLOGY). 

Prof. Charles E. Bessoy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Arthur C. Boyden, normal school, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Prof. Samuel F. Clarke, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Prof. Douglas H. Campbell, L eland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
President John M. Coulter, Indiana University, Bloomington, Iud. 

Principal S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont, 

W. B. Powell, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C. 

Charles B. Scott, high school, St. Paul, Minn. 

Prof., Albert H. Tuttle, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va, 

O* S. Westcott, principal of the North Division high school, Chicago, 111. 
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8. HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

President Charles K. Adams, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Prof, Edward G. Bourne, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Abram Brown, principal of the Central high school, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kay Greene Huling, principal of the high school, New Bedford, Mass. 

Prof. Jesse Macy, Iowa College, Grinncll, Iowa. 

Prof. James Harvey Robinson, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. William A. Scott, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Henry P. Warren, head master of the Albany Academy, Albany, N, Y. 

Prof. - Woodrow Wilson, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

», GEOGRAPHY (PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND METEOROLOGY). 

Prof. Thomas C. Chamberlin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Prof. George L. Collie, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Delwin A. Hamlin, master of the Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Edwin J. Houston, Central high school, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Mark W. Harrington, tbo Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Charles F. King, Dearborn School, Boston, Mass. 

Francis W. Parker, principal of the Cook County Normal School, Englewood, 111. 

G. M. Philips, principal of the State normal school, West Chester, Pa. 

Prof. Israel C. Russell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The 90 members of the conferences were divided as follows: Forty-seven were in 
the service of colleges or universities, 42 in the service of schools, and 1 was a 
Government official formerly in the service of a university. A considerable number 
of the college men, however, had also had experience in schools. Each conference, 
in accordance with a recommendation of the committee of ten, chose its own chair- 
man and secretary; and these two officers prepared the rpport of each conference, 
pix of the chairmen were college men and 3 were school men, while of the secre- 
taires 2 were college men and 7 st^iool men. The committee of ten requested that 
the reports of the conferences should be sent to tlieir chairman by the 1st of April, 
1893 — three months being thus allowed for the preparation of the reports. Seven 
conferences substantially conformed to this request of the committee; but the 
reports from the conferences on natural history and geograpiiy were delayed until 
the second week in July. The committee of ten, being of course unable to prepare 
tlieir own report until all the reports of the December conferences had been received, 
wore prevented from presenting their report, ns they had intended, at the education 
congress which met at Chicago July 27-29. 

All the conferences sat for three days. Their discussions were frank, earnest, and 
thorough; but in every conference an extraordinary unity of opinion was arrived at. 
The nine reports are characterized by an amount of agreement which quite surpasses 
the most sanguine anticipations. Only two conferences present minority reports, 
namely, the conference on physics, astronomy, and chemistry, and the conference on 
geography; and in the first case the dissenting opinions touch only two points in 
the report of the majority, one of which is unimportant. In the great majority of 
matters brought before each conference the decision of tho conference was unani- 
mous. Wheil one considers tho different localities, institutions, professional experi- 
ences, and personalities represented in each of the conferences, the unanimity 
developed is very striking, and should carry great weight. 

Before the 1st of October,. 1893, the reports of tho conferences had all been p.rinted, 
after revision in proof by the chairmen of the conferences, respectively, and had been 
distributed to the members of the committee of ten, together with a preliminary 
draft of a report for the committee. With the aid of comments and suggestions 
received from members of the committee a* second draft of this re^rt was made 
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ready in print to serve as the groundwork of the deliberations of the committee at 
their final meeting. This, meeting was held at Columbia College from jfehe 8th to the 
11th of November, 1893, inclusive, every member being present except Professor King, 
who is spending the current academic year in Europe. The points of view and the 
fields of work of the different members of the committee being fortunately various, 
the discussions at this prolonged meeting were vigorous and comprehensive, and 
resulted in a thorough revision of the preliminary report. This third revise having 
been submitted to the members of the committee, a cordial agreement on both the 
form and the substance of the present report, wjjth the exceptions stated in the 
minority report of President Baker, w*as arrived at after a correspondence which 
extended over three weeks. The report itself embodies the numerous votes and reso- 
lutions adopted by the committee. 

Professor King, having received in Europe the conference reports, the two prelim, 
inary drafts of the committee's report, and the third revise, desired to have his 
name signed to the final report. 

The council and the public will doubtless be impressed, at first sight, with the 
great number and variety of important changes urged by the conferences ; but on a 
careful reading of tbe appended reports it will appear that the spirit of the confer- 
ences was distinctly conservative and moderate, although many of their recommen- 
dations are of a radical nature*. The conferences which found their tasks the most 
difficult were the conferences on physics, astronomy, and chemistry; natural his- 
tory; history, civil government, aiul political economy ; end geography ; and these 
four conferences make the longest and most elaborate reports, for the reason that 
tlieso subjects are to-day more imperfectly dealt with in primary and secondary 
schools than are the subjects of the first five conferences. Tlie experts who met to 
confer together concerning the teaching of the last four subjects in the list of con- 
ferences all felt the need of setting forth in an ample way wliat ought to be taught, 
in what order, ami by what method. They ardently desired to have their respec- 
tive subjects made equal to Latin, Greek, and mathematics in weight and influence 
in the schools; but theydtnew that educational tradition was adverse to this desire, 
and that many teachers and directors of education felt no confidence in these sub- 
jects as disciplinary material. Hence the length and elaboration of these repdiiis. 
In less degree, the conferences on English and other modern languages felt tbe same 
difficulties, these subjects being relatively new as substantial elements in school 
programmes. 

The committee of ten requested the conferences to make their reports and recom- 
mendations as sxjeciilc as possible. This request waS generally complied with; but, 
very naturally, the reports and recommendations are more specific concerning the 
selection of topics in each subject, the best methods of instruction, and the desir- 
able appliances or apparatus, than concerning the allotment of time to each subject. 
The allotment of time is a very important matter of administrative detail ; but it 
presents great difficulties, requires a comprehensive survey of the comparative 
claims of many subjects, and in different parts of the country is necessarily affected 
by the various local conditions and historical developments. Nevertheless, there 
will be found in tbe conference reports recommendations of a fundamental and far- 
reaching character concerning tho allotment of programme time to each subject. 

It might have been expected that every conference would have demanded for its 
subject a larger proportion of time than is now commonly assigned to it in primary 
and secondary schools ; but, as a matter of fact, the reports are noteworthy for their 
moderation in this respect, especially the reports on the old and well-established 
subjects. The Latin conference declares that “in view of the just demand for 
more and better work in several other subjects of the preparatory course, it seemed 
clear to the conference that no increase in tho quantity of tho |>reparation in Latin 
should be asked for.” Among tho votes passed by the Greek conference will be 
noticed tho following : “That in making the following recommendations this con- 
ference desires that the average age at which pupils now enter college should be 
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’lowered rather titan raised; and the conference urges that ih> addition be madam 
the advanced requirements in Greek for admission to college*” The mathematical 
conference recommends that the course in arithmetic in elementary schools should 
he abridged, and recommends only a moderate assignment of time to algebra and 
geometry. The conference on geography says of the present assignment of time to 
geography in primary and secondary schools that “ it is the judgment of the con- 
ference that too much time is given to the subject in proportion -to the results 
secured. It is not their judgment that more time is given to the subject than it 
merits, but that cither more should be accomplished or less time taken to attain it.” 

Anyone who reads these nine roports consecutively will be struck with the fact 
that all these bodies of experts desire to haye the elements of their several subjects 
taught earlier than they now arc, and that the conferences on all the subjects except 
the languages desire to have given in the elementary schools what may be. called 
perspective views, or broad surveys, of their respective subjects — expecting that in 
later years of the school course jmrts of those same subjects will be taken up with 
more amplitude and detail. The conferences oa Latin, Greek, and the modem lan- 
guages agree in desiring to have the study of foreign languages begin at a much 
earlier ago than now — the Latin conference suggesting by a reference to European 
usage that Latin he begun from threo to five years earlier than it commonly is now. 
The conference on mathematics w ish to have given in elementary schools not only a 
general survey of arithmetic, but also the (dements of algebra, and concrete geometry 
in connection with drawing. The conference on physics, chemistry, and astronomy 
urge that nature studies should constitute an. important ]>arfc of the elementary 
school course from the very beginning. The conference oh natural history wish the 
elements of botany and zoology to be taught in the primary schools. The conference 
on history wish the systematic study of history to begin as early as the tenth year 
of age, and the first two years of study to be devoted to my thology and to biography 
for the illustration of general history as well avS of American, history. Finally, the 
conference on geography recommend that the earlier course treat broadly of the 
earth, its environment and inhabitants, extending freely into fields which in later 
years of study are recognized as belonging to separate sciences. 

In thus claiming entrance for their subjects into the earlier years of school attend- 
ance, the conferences on the newer subjects arc only seeking au advantage which 
the oldest ‘subjects have long possessed. The elements of language, number, and 
geography have long been imparted to young children. As things now are, the 
high school teacher finds in the pupils fresh from the grammar schools no founda- 
tion of elementary mathematical conceptions outside of arithmetic; no acquaint- 
ance with algebraic language, and no accurate knowledge of geometrical forms. 
As to botany, zoology, chemistry, and physics, the minds of pupils entering the 
high school are ordinarily blank. When college professors endeavor to teach chem- 
istry, physics, botany, zoology, meteorology, or geology to persons of 18 or UO years 
of age, they discover that in most instances new habits of observing, reflecting, and 
recording have to be painfully acquired by the students — habits which they should 
have acquired in early childhood. The college teacher of history finds in like man- 
ner that his subject has never taken any serious hold on the minds of pupils fresh 
from the secondary schools. He finds that they have devoted astonishingly little 
time to the subject, and that they havo acquired no habit of historical investigation, 
or of the comparative examination of different historical narratives concerning the 
'same periods or events. It is inevitable, therefore, that specialists in any one of the 
subjects which are pursued in the high schools or coMeges should earnestly desire 
that the miuda of young children be stored with some of the elementary facts and 
jprinciples of their subject, and that all the mental habits, which the adult student 
twill surely need, begin to be formed in the child's mind before the age of 14. It 
•follows, as a matter of course, that all the conferences except the conference on 
|Greek, make strong suggestions concerning the programmes of primary and gram- 
mar schools — generally with some reference to the subsequent progi Raines of see* 
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ondary schools. They desire important changes in the elementary grades, and the 
changes recommended are all in the direction of increasing simultaneously the inter- 
est and the substantial training quality of primary and grammar school studies* 

* If anyone feels dismayed at the number- Unci variety of the subjects to be opened 
to children of tender age, let him observe that while these nine conferences desire 
each their own subject to be brought into the courses of elementary schools, . they 
all agree that these different subjects should be correlated and associated one with 
another by the programme and by the actual teaching. If tho nine conferences had 
sat all together as a single body, instead of $itt|pg as detached and even isolated 
bodies, they could not have more forcibly expressed their conviction that every sub- 
ject recommended for introduction into elementary and secondary schools should 
help every other; and that the teacher of each single subject should feel responsible 
for the advancement of the pupils in all subjects, and should distinctly contribute 
to this advancement. 

On one very important question of general policy, which affects profoundly the 
preparation of all school programmes, the committee of ten and all tho conferences 
are absolutely unanimous. Among the questions suggested for discussion in each 
conference were the following : 

“(7) Should tho subject be treated differently for pupils who are going to college, 
for those who are going to a scientific school, and for those who, presumably, are 
going to neither? 

“(8) At what age should this differentiation begin, if any bo recommended!” 

The seventh question is answered unanimously in the negative by the conferences, 
and tlie eighth therefore needs no answer. The committee of fen unanimously agree 
with the conferences. Ninety-eight teachers, intimately concerned either with the 
actual work of American secondary schools, or with tho results of that work as 
thoy .appear in students who come to college, unanimously declare that every sub- 
ject which is*taught at all in a secondary school should ho taught in the same way 
and to the same extent to every nupil so long as he pursues it, no luatter what the 
probable destination of tlie i>upil may be, or at what point his education is to cease. 
Thus, for all pupils who study Latin, or history, or algebra, for example, tho allot- 
ment of time and tho method of instruction in a given school should he the same 
year by year. Not that all the pupils should pursue every subject for the same num- 
ber of years; but so long as thoy do pursue it, they should all bo treated alike. It 
has been a very general custom in American high schools and academics to make up 
separate courses of study for pupils of supposed different destinations, tho propor- 
tions of the several studies in the different courses being various. The principle 
laid down by the conferences will, if logically carried out, make a great simplifica- 
tion in secondary school programmes. It will lead to each subject's being treated 
by the school in the same way by the year for all pupils, and this, whether the indi- 
vidual pupil be required to choose between courses which run through several years, 
or he allowed some choice among subjects year by year. 

Persons who read all tho appended reports will observe tlio frequent occurrence of 
the statement that, in order to introduce tho changes recommended, teachers more 
. highly trained will he needed in both the elementary and the secondary schools. 
There are frequent expressions to the effect that a higher grade of scholarship is 
needed in teachers of the lower classes, or that the general adoption of some method 
urged by a conference must dei>end upon tho better preparation of teachers in the 
high schools, model schools, normal schools, or colleges in which they are trained. 
The experienced principal of superintendent in reading tho reports will be apt to say 
to himself: “This recommendation is sound, but can not be carried out without 
teachers who have received a 'training superior to that of the teachers now at my 
command.” It must be remembered, in connection with these admissions, or expres- 
sions of anxiety, that the conferences were urged by the committee of ten to advise 
the committee concerning the best possible — almost the ideal-~treatment of each 
subject taught in a secondary school course, without, however, losing sight of the 
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actual condition of American schools, or poshing their recommendations beyond 
what might reasonably be considered attainable in a moderate number of years. 
The committee believe that the conferences hare carried out wisely the desire of the 
committee, in that they have recommended improvements which, though great and 
seldom to be made at once and simultaneously, are by no means unattainable. The 
existing agencies for giving instruction to teachers already in service are numerous; 
and the normal schools and the colleges are capable of making prompt and success- 
ful efforts to supply the better trained and equipped teachers for whom the reports 
of the conferences call. 

Many recommendations will be found to be made by more than one conference. 
Thus, all the conferences on foreign languages seem to agree that the introduction of 
two foreign languages in the same year is inexpedient; aud all of them insist on 
practice in reading the foreign language aloud, on the use of good English in trans- 
lating, and on practice in translating the foreign language at sight, and in writing 
it. Again, all the conferences on scientific subjects dwell on laboratory work by the 
pupils as the best means of instruction, and on tlio groat utility of the genuine labo- 
ratory notebook; and they all protest that teachers of science need at least as 
thorough a special training as teachers of languages or mathematics receive. In 
reading the reports, many instances will be noticed in which different conferences 
have reached similar conclusions without any consultation, or have followed a com- 
mon line of thought. 

Your committee now proceed to give summaries of the most important recommen- 
dations made by the conferences as regards topics and methods, reserving the sub- 
ject of time allotment. But in so doing, they desire to say that the reading of these 
summaries should not absolve anyone interested in the general subject from read- 
ing with care the entire report of every conference. The several reports are so full 
of suggestions and recommendations concisely and cogently stated that it is impos- 
sible to-juresenl adequate abstracts of them. 

1. LATIN. 

Aw important recommendation of the Latin conference is the recommendation that 
the study of Latin he introduced into American schools earlier than it now is. They 
rocommond that translation at sight form a constant and increasing part of the 
examinations for admission to college and of the work of preparation. They next 
urge that practice in writing Latin should not he dissociated from practice in read- 
ing and translating; but, on the contrary, that the two should he carried on with 
equal steps. The conference desire the schools to adopt a greater variety of Latin 
authors for beginners, and they give good reasons against the exclusive use of 
Ciosar’s Gallic War. They object to tlio common practice of putting the teaching of' 
beginners into the hands of the youngest teachers, who have the slenderest equip- 
ment of knowledge and experience. They dwell on the importance of attending to 
pronunciation and reading aloud, to forms, vocabulary, syntax, and order, and to 
the means of learning to understand the Latin before translating it; and they 
describo and urge the importance of a higher ideal in translation than now prevails 
in secondary schools. The formal recommendations of the conference, fourteen in 
number, will be found concisely stated in numbered paragraphs at the close of their 
report. 

2. GREEK. 

The conference on Greek agree with the conference on Latin in recommending the 
cultivation of reading at sight in schools, and in recommending that practice in 
translation into the foreign language should he continued throughout the school 
course. They urge that threo years be the minimum time for the.study of Greek in 
schools; provided that Latin he studied four years. They would not have- a pupil 
begin the study of Greek without a knowledge of the elements of Latin. They 
recommend the substitution of portions of the Helleuica for two booJ^of the Anab- 
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asis in tlie requirements for admission to college, and the use of some narrative 
portions of Thucydides in schools. They urge that Homer should continue to be 
studied in all schools which pit) vide instruction in Greek through three years, and 
they suggest that the Odyssey is to be preferred to the Iliad. They regret “that so 
few colleges through their admission examinations encourage reading at sight in 
schools / 1 Like the Latin conference, the Greek conference urgo that the reading of 
the text be constantly practiced by both teacher and pupil, “and that teachers 
require from thrir jmpils no less intelligent reading of the text than accurate trans- 
lation of the same / 7 The Greek conference also adojued a vote “ to coucur with 
Latin conference as to the age at. which the study of Latin should bo begun / 7 The 
specific recommendations of tne conference will bo found in brief form in the para- , 
graphs at the head of the eleven numbered sections into which their report is divided. . 

3. ENGLISH. 

The conference on English found it necessary to deal with the study of English 
in schools below the high school grade as well as in the high school. Their opening 
recommendations deal with the very first years of school, and one of the most inter- 
esting and admirable parts of their report relates to English in the primary and tlie 
grammar schools. 

The conference are of the opinion that English should he pursued in the high 
school during the entire course of four years; but in making this recommendation 
the conference have in mind both study of literature and training in the expression 
of thought. To the study of rhetoric they assign one hour a week in the third year 
of the high school course. To the subject of historical and systen tic grammar they 
assign one hour a week in the fourth year of the high school course. The intelligent 
reader of the report of this conference will find described in it the means by which 
the study of English in secondary schools is to be made the equal of any other study 
in disciplinary or developing power. The conference claim for English as much 
time as the Latin confi ivuco claim for Latin in secondary schools ; and it is clear 
that they intend that the study shall be in all respects as serious and informing ns 
the study of Latin. One of the most interesting opinions expressed by the confer* 
once is “that the host results in the teaching of English in high schools can not be 
Becured without the aid given by the study of some other language; and that Latin 
and German, by reason of their fuller inflectional system, are especially suited to this 
end / 7 In the case of high schools, as well as in schools of lower grade, the confer- 
ence declare that every teacher, whatever his department, should feel responsible 
for the use of good English on the part of his pupils. 

In several passages of this report the idea recurs that training in English must, 
go hand in hand with the study of other subjects. Thus the conference hope for the 
study of the history and geography of the English-speaking people, so far as these 
illustrate the development of the English language. They mention that “the extent 
to which the study of the sources of English words can be carried in any school or 
class will depend on the acquaintance the pupils possess with Latin, French, and 
German / 7 They say that the study of words should bo so pursued as to illustrate 
the political, social, intellectual, and religious development of the English race; 
and they urge that the admission of a student to college should be made to depend 
largely on his ability to write English, as shown in his examination books on other 
subjects. It is a fundamental idea in this report that the study of every other sub- 
ject should contribute to the pupil's training in English, and that the pupil's 
capacity to write English should be made available and be developed in every other 
department. The very specific recommendations of the conference as to English , 
requirements for admission to colleges and scientific schools are especially wise and 
valuable. * 

' ’ 4 OTHER MODERN LANGUAGES. 

TLe mpst novel and striking recommendation made by the conference on modern 
languages is that an elective course in German or French bo provided in the gram- 
ED Q3 00 
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mm* school, the instruction to be open to children at about 10 years of age. Hie 
conference made this recommendation “ in the firm belief that the educational 
effects of modem language study will be of immense benefit to all who are able to 
pursue it under proper guidance.” They admit that the study of Latin presents 
the same advantages ; hut living languages seem to them better adapted to grammar 
school work. The recommendations of this conference with regard to the number 
of lessons a week aro specific. They even construct a table showing the time "which 
should be devoted to modern languages in each of the last four years of the elemen- 
tary schools and in each year of the high school. They plead that “all pupils of 
the same intelligence, and the same degree of maturity be instructed alike, no 
matter whether they are subsequently to enter a college or scientific school, or 
intend to pursue their studies no further.” The conference also state with great 
precision what in their judgment may be expected of pupils in German and French 
at the various stages of their progress. An important passage of the report treats 
of the best way to facilitate the progrcss'of beginners; pupils should be lifted over 
hard places; frequent reviews are not to be recommended; new texts stimulate 
interest and enlarge the vocabulary. Their recommendations concerning translation 
into English, reading aloud, habituating the car to the sounds of the foreign lan- 
guage, and translating into the foreign language, closely resemble the recommen- 
dations of the 'on fore i ices on Latin, Greek, and English regarding the best methods # 
of instruction in those languages. In regard to college requirements, the conference 
agree with several other conferences in stating “that college requirements for 
admission should coincide) with tlio high school requirements for graduation.”* 
Fiually, they declare that “the worst obstacle to modern language study is the lack 
of properly equipped instructors, and that it is the duty of universities, States, 
and cities to provide opportunities for the special preparation of modern language 
teachers.” 

. 5. MATHEMATICS. 

The form of the report of the conference on mathematics differs somewhat from 
that of the other reports. This report is suhdiv ided under five headings : (1 ) General 
conclusions ; (2) the teaching of arithmetic; (3) the teaching of com re to geometry ; 
(4) the teaching of algebra; (5) the teaching of formal or demonstrative geometry. 

The first general conclusion of the conference was arrived at unanimously. The 
conference consisted of one Government official and university professor, five profes- 
. sors of mathematics iu as many colleges, one principal of a high school, two teachers 
of mathematics in endowed schools, and one proprietor of a private school for hoys. 

. The professional experience of these gentlemen and their se veral fields of work were 
various, and they came from widoly separated parts of the country; yet they wore 
unanimously of opinion “that a radical change iu the teaching of arithmetic was 
necessary.” They recommend “ that tlio course in arithmetic be at once abridged 
aAd enriched; abridged by omitting entirely those subjects which perplex and 
exhaust the pupil without affording any really valuable mental discipline, and 
enriched by a greater number of exercises in simple calculation, mid in the solution 
of concrete problems.” They specify in detail the subjects which they think should 
be curtailed or entirely omitted, and they give in their special report on the teach- 
ing of arithmetic a full statement of the reasons on which their conclusion is based. 
They map out a course in arithmetic which, in their judgment, should begin about 
the ago of 6 years, and he completed at about the thirteenth year of age. 

The conference next recommend that a course of instruction in concrete geometry 
with numerous exercises be introduced into the grammar schools, and that this 
instruction should, during the earlier years, be given in connection with drawing. 
They recommend that the study of systematic algebra should ho begun at the age 
of 14 ; but that, in connection with the study of arithmetic, the pupils should earlier 
be made familiar with algebraic 1 expressions and symbols, including the method of 
solving simple equations. u The conference believe that the stud^f demonstrative 
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geometry should begin at tbe end of the first year's study of algebra, and be earned 
on by the side of algebra fpr the next, two years, occupying about, two hours and a 
half a week." They are also of opinion “ that if the introductory course m Concrete 
geometry has been well taught, both plane and 3olid geometry can be mastered at 
this time/' Most of the improvements in teaching arithmetic which the conference 
suggest “ can be summed up under the two heads of giving the teacher a more con- 
crete form, and paying more attention to facility anu correctness in work* The 
concrete system should not be confined to principles, but be extended to practical 
applications in measuring and in physics.” 

In regard to the teaching of concrete geometry, 5 ' the conference urge that while 
the student's geometrical education should begin in the kindergarten, or at the. 
latest in the primary school, systematic instruction in con ere to or experimental 
geometry should begin at about the age of 10 for the average student, and should 
occupy about one school hour a week for at least three years. From the outset of 
this course, the pupil should bo required to express bimself verbally as well as by 
drawing and modeling. He should learn to estimate) by the eye, and to measure 
with some degreo of accuracy lengths, angular magnitudes, and areas; to make 
accurate plans from his own measurements and estimates; and to make models of 
simple geometrical solids. The whole work iu concrete geometry will connect itself 
on the one side with die work iu arithmetic, and on the other with elementary 
instruction in physics. W^'th the study of arithmetic is therefore to be intimately 
associated the study of algebraic signs and forms, of concrete geometry, and of 
elementary physics. Here is a striking instance of the interlacing of subjects which 
seems so desirable to every one of the nine conferences. 

Under .the head of toaching algebra, the conference set forth in detail the method 
of familiarizing the pupil with the use of algebraic language during the study of 
arithmetic. This part of the report also deals clearly with the question of the time 
required for the thorough mastery of algebra through quadratic equations. The 
report on the teaching of demonstrative geometry is a clear and concise statement of 
the best method of teaching this subject. It insists on the importance of elegance 
and finish in geometrical demonstration, for the reason that the discijdine for which 
geometrical demonstration is to he chiefly prized is a discipline in complete, exact, 
and logical statement. If slovenliness of expression, or awkwardness of form is 
tolerated, this admirable discipline is lost. The conference therefore recommend an 
abundance df oral exercises in geometry — for which there is no proper substitute — 
and the rejection of all demonstrations which nre not exact and formally perfect. 
Indeed throughout all the teaching of mathematics the conference deem it important 
that great stress be laid by the teacher on accuracy of statement and elegance of 
form as well as on clear and rigorous reasoning. Another very important recom- 
mendation in this part of the report is to be found in the following passage: “As 
soon as the student has acquired the art of rigorous demonstration, his work should 
cease to be merely receptive. He should begin to devise constructions and demon- 
strations Iter himself. Geometry cau not be mastered by reading the demonstrations 
of a text-book, and while there is no branch of elementary mathematics in which 
purely receptive work, if continued too long, may lose its interest more completely, 
there is also none in which independent work can be made more attractive and stim- 
ulating.” These observations are entirely in accordance with the recent practice of 
some colleges in setting admission examination papers in geometry which demand of 
the candidates some capacity to solve new problems, or rather to make new applica- 
tion of familiar principles, 

6. PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, A KD ASTRONOMY. 

The conference on this subject were urgent that the study of simple natural phe- 
nomena be introduced into elementary schools, anti it was the sense of the confer- 
ence that at least one period a day from the first year of the primary school should 
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be given to such study. Apparently the conference entertained the opinion that the 
present teachers in elementary schools are ill prepared to teach children how to 
observe simple natural phenomena ; for their second recommendation was that special 
science teachers or superintendents he appointed to instruct the teachers of elemen- 
tary schools in the methods of teaching natural phenomena. The conference was 
clearly of opinion that from the beginning this study should be pursued by the pupil 
chiefly, though not exclusively, by means of experiments and by practice in the use 
of simple instruments for making physical measurements. The report dwells repeat- 
edly on the importance of the study of things and phenomena by direct contact. It 
emphasizes the necessity of a large proportion of laboratory work in the study of 
physics and chemistry, and advocates the keeping of laboratory notebooks by the 
pupils, and the ueo of such notebooks as part of the test for admission to college. 
At the same time the report points out that laboratory work must he conjoined with 
the study of a text-hook and with attendance at lectures or demonstrations, and 
that intelligent direction by a good teacher is as necessary in a laboratory as it is in 
the ordinary recitation or lecture room. 

The great utility of the laboratory notebook is emphatically stated. To the objec- 
tion that the kind of instruction described requires much time and effort on the part 
of the teaelier, the conference reply that to give good instruction in the sciences 
requires of the teacher more work than to give good instruction in mathematics or 
the languages; and that the sooner this fact is recognized by those who have the 
management of schools the better for all concerned. Tlio science teacher must reg- 
ularly spend much time in collecting materials, preparing experiments, and keeping 
collections in order, ami this indispensable labor should bo allowed for in pro- 
grammes and salaries. As regards the means of testing the progress of the pupils 
in physics and chemistry, the conference were unanimously of opinion that a lab- 
oratory examination should always bo combined with an oral or written examina- 
tion, neither test taken singly being sufficient. There was a difference of opinion 
in the conference on the question whether physics should precede chemistry, or 
chemistry phy sics. The logical order would place physics first; but all the mem- 
bers of tiie conference but one advised that chemistry bo put first for practical 
reasons which are stated in tlio majority report. A subcommittee of the conference 
has prepared lists of experiments in physics and chemistry for the uso of secondary 
Schools, not, of course, as a prescription, hut only as a suggestion, and a somewhat 
precise indication of the toj)ics which the conference had in mind, and of the limits 
of the instruction. 

7. .NATURAL HISTORY. 

The conference on natural history unanimously agreed that the 6tudy of botany 
and zoology ought to he introduced into the primary schools at the very beginning 
of the school course, and he pursued steadily, with not less than two periods a week, 
throughout the whole course below the high school. In the next place they agreed 
that in these early lessons in natural science no text-book ehould be use<l; but that 
the study should constantly he associated with the study of literature, language, 
and drawing. It was their opinion that the study of physiology should be post 
poued to the latyr years of the high school course ; but that in the high school, some 
branch of natural history proper should he pursued every day throughout at least 
one year. Like the report on physics, chemistry, and astronomy, the report on 
natural history emphasizes the absolute necessity of laboratory work by the pupils 
on plants and animals, and would have careful drawing insisted on from the begin- 
ning of the instruction. 

A* the laboratory notebook is recommended by the conference on physics, so the 
conference on natural history rocommends that the pupils should he made to express 
themselves clearly and exactly in words, or by drawings, in describing the object 
which they observe; and they believe that this practice will be found a valuable 
aid in training the pupils in the art of expression. They agree w the conference 
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oil pliysics, chemistry, and astronomy that science examinations should inclnde both 
a written and a laboratory test, and that the laboratory notebooks of the pupils 
should be produced at the examination. The recommendations of this conference 
are therefore very similar to those of the sixth conference, so far as methods go; 
but there are appended to the general report of the conference on natural/ history 
subreports which describe the proper topics, the best order of topics, and the right 
methods of instruction in botany for schools below the high school, and for the high' 
school itself, and in zoology for the secondary schools. Inasmuch as both the sub- 
ject-matter and the methods of instruction in natpial history are much leas familiar 
to ordinary school teachers than the matter and the methods in the languages and 
mathematics, the conference believed that descriptive details were necessary 
order to give a clear view of the intentions of the conference. In another subrepott 
the conference give their reasons for recommending the postponement to the latest 
possible time of the study of physiology and hygiene. Lik^ the sixth conference, 
the conference on natural history protest that no person should be regarded as quali- 
fied to teach natural science who has not had special training for this work — a 
preparation at least as thorough as that of their fellow teachers of mathematics 
and the languages. 

8. HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The conference on history, civil government, and political economy had a task 
different in some respects from those of other conferences. It is nowadays admitted 
that language, natural science, and mathematics should e ach n. ke a substantial part 
of education; but the function of history in education is still very imperfectly appre- 
hended. Accordingly the eighth conference were at pains to declare their conception 
of the object of studying history and civil government in schools, and their belief in 
tlio efficiency of these studies in training the judgment, and in preparing children 
for intellectual enjoy ivnts iu after years, and for the exercise at maturity of a salu- 
tary influence upon national affairs. They believed that the time devoted in schools 
to history and the allied subjects should be materially increased, and they have there- 
fore presented arguments in favor of that increase. At the same time, they state 
strongly their conviction that they have recommended u nothing that was not already 
being done in some good schools, and that might not reasonably be attained wher 
ever there is an efficient system of graded schools/’ This conference state quite as 
strongly as any other their desire to associate the study of their particular subject 
with that of other subjects which enter into every school programme. .They declare 
that the teaching of history should he intimately connected with the teaching of 
English; that pupils should be encouraged to avail themselves of their knowledge 
of ancient and modern languages; ami that their study of history should be asso- 
ciated with the study of topography and political geography, and should be supple- 
mented by the study of historical and commercial geography, and the drawing of 
historical maps. They desire that historical works should be usod for reading iu 
schools, and that subjects of English composition should be drawn from the lessons 
in history. They would have historical poems committed to memory, and the read- 
ing of biographies and historical novels encouraged. While they are of opiniou 
that political economy should not he taught In secondary schools, they urge that iu 
connection with United States history, civil government, and commercial geography, 
instruction should he given in the most important economic topics. The conference 
would therefore have the instruction in history made con tributary to the work in 
three other school departments, namely, English, geography, and drawing. The sub- 
ject of civil government they would associate with both history and geography. 

They would introduce it into the grammar school by means of oral lessons, and 
into the high school by means of a text-hook with collateral reading and oral les- 
sons. In the high school they believe that the study of civil government may he 
made comparative— that is, that the American method may be compared with foreign 
systems. 
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Although the conference was made up of very diverse elements, every member of 
the conference was heartily in favor of every vote adopted. This remarkable 
unanimity was not obtained by the silence of dissentients, or the withdrawal of 
opposition on disputed points. It was the natural result of the strong conviction of 
all the members that history, when taught by tbe methods advocated in their report, 
deserves a position in school programmes which would give it equal dignity and 
importance with any of the most favored subjects, and that the advantages for all 
children of the rational study of history ought to be diffused as widely as possible. 
On one point they made a clearer declaration than any other conference, although 
several other conferences indicate similar opinions. They declared that their interest 
was chiefly “in the school children who have no expectation of going to college, the 
larger number of whom will not even enter a high school, ” and that their “recom- 
monda'tions are in no way directed to building up the colleges, or increasing the 
number of college students.” Like every other conference, they felt anxious about 
the qualifications of the teachers who are to be intrusted with the teaching of his- 
tory, and they urged that only teachers who have had adequate special training 
should be employed to teach history and civil government. In their specific recom- 
mendations they strongly urge that the historical course be made continuous from 
year to year, and extend through eight years, and in this respect be placed ux>on the 
same footing vrhh other substantial subjects. 

The answers of this conference to the questions contained in the memorandum sent 
to the conferences by the committee of ten >vere specific and clear. They will be 
found in an appendix to iho report of the conference. 

In regard to the time to be devoted to history in school programmes, this confer- 
ence ask for not less than three periods a week throughout a course of eight years; 
and they suggest that, some of this time can he found by contracting tho course in 
arithmetic and using for history a part of the time now given to political geography 
and to language study. Of these eight years they suggest that four should be in the 
high school and four in the grammar school. They “especially recommend such a 
choice of subjects as will give pupils in the grammar schools an opportunity of 
studying the history of other countries, and to the high schools one year’s study on 
the intensive method/’ 

A large portion of the report is necessarily taken up with the description of what 
the conference consider the most suitable historical topics and the best methods of 
teaching history. This portion of the report docs not admit of any useful presenta- 
tion in outline; it must be read in full. 

With regard to examinations in history for admission to college, the conference 
protest “against the present lax and inefficient system,” and seem to sum up their 
own desires on this subject in the statement that u the requirements for college ought 
to he so framed that the methods of teaching best adapted to meet them will also be 
bhst for all pupils.” 

Like tho conferences on scientific subjects, tbe conference on history insist on 
notebooks, ul>3tracts, special reports, and other written v* ork as desirable means of 
teaching. If the recommendations of tlio nine conferences should be carried out in 
grammar and high schools, there would certainly he at least one written exercise a 
day for every pupil — a result which persona interested in training children to write 
English deem it important to accomplish. 

The observations of tho conference on geographical training in connection with 
history are interesting and suggestive, as are also tho recurring remarks on the need 
of proper apparatus for teaching history, such as maps, reference libraries, historical 
pictures, and photographs. It is not the natural sciences alone which need school 
apparatus. 

9. GEOGRAPHY. 

Considering that geography has been a subject of recognized value in elementary 
schools for many generations, and that a considerable portion of whole school 
time of children has long been devoted to a study called by this hiine, it is some- 
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what startling to find that the report of the conference oh geography deals with 
more novelties than any other report, exhibits more dissatisfaction w#h prevailing 
methods, and makes, on the whole, the most revolutionary suggestions. This con- 
ference had but nine members present at its sessions, and before the final revision of 
its report had been accomplished one of ihe most valued of its members died. 
Seven members sign the majority report, and the minority report is presented by one 
member. The dissenting member, however, while protesting against the views of 
the majority on rnary points, concurs with the majority in some of the most impor- 
tant conclusions ai rived at by the conference. 

It is obvious, on even a cursory reading of the majority and minority reports, that 
geography means for all the members of this conference something entirely different 
from the term 4 ‘ geography ” a* generally used in school programmes. Their definition 
of the word makes it embrace not only a description of the surface of the otfrth, but 
also the elements of botany, zoology, astronomy, and meteorology, as well as many 
considerations pertaining to commerce, government, and ethnology. “The physical 
environment of man” expresses as well as any single phrase can the conference's 
conception of the principal subject which they wish to have taught. No one cun 
read the reports without perceiving that the advanced instruction in geography 
which the conference conceive to be desirable and feasible in high schools can not be 
given until tlie pupils have mastered many of the elementary facts of botany, 
zoology, geometry, and physics. It is noteworthy also that this ninth conference, 
like the seventh; dealt avowedly and unreservedly with the wholo range of instruc- 
tion in primary and secondary schools. They did not pretend to treat chiefly 
instruction in secondary schools, and incidentally instruction ui the lower schools; 
but, on the contrary, grasped at once tho whole problem, and described the topics, 
methods, and apparatus appropriate to the entire course of twelve years. They 
recognized that complete descriptions would he necessary in all three branches of 
the subject— topics, methods, and equipment; ami they have given these descriptions 
with an amplitude a.ul force which leave little to bo desired. 

More distinctly than any other conference, they recognized that they were pre- 
senting an ideal course which could not be carried into effect everywhere or imme- 
diately. Indeed, at several points they frankly state that the means of carrying out 
tlieir recommendations are not at present readily accessible, and they exhibit the 
same anxiety which is felt by several other conferences about training teachers for 
tho kind of work which the conference believe to bo desirable. After the full and 
interesting descriptions of the relations and divisions of geographical science, as the 
conference define it, the most important sections of tlieir report relate to the methods 
and means of presenting the subject in schools, and to the right order in developing 
it. Ihe methods which they advocate require not only bettor equipped teachers, 
but better means of illustrating geographical facts in the sc Into! room, such as charts, 
maps, globes, photographs, models, lantern slides, and lanterns. Like all the other 
conferences on scientific subjects, the ninth conference dwell on tho importance of 
forming from the start good habits of observing correctly and stating accurately the 
facts observed. They also wish that the instruction in geography may be connected 
with the instruction in drawing, history, and l$jiglisli. They believe that meteorol- 
ogy may be taught as an observational study in tho earliest years of the grammar 
school, the scholars being even then made familiar with tho use of tho thermometer,”’ 
the wind vane, and tho rain gauge ; and that it may be carried much further in the 
high school years, after physics has been studied, so that the pupils may then attain ' 
a general understanding of topographical maps, of pressure and wind charts, of iso- 
thermal charts, and of such complicated subjects as weather prediction, rainfall and 
tho distribution of rain, storms, and tho seasonal variations of the atmosphere. 

Their conception of physiography is a very comprehensive one. In short, they 
recommend a study of physical geography which would embrace in its scope tho 
elements of half a dozen natural sciences, and would bind together in one sheaf tho 
various gleanings which the pupils would have gathered from widely separated 
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fields. There can he no doubt that the study would be interesting, informing, and 
developing, or that it would be difficult and in every sense substantial. 

It already appears that the nine conferences have attended carefully . to three out 
of the fivo subjects which it was tho intention of the National Council of Education 
thatthey should examine. They havo discussed fully the proper limits of the several 
subjects of instruction in secondary schools, tho best methods of instruction, and 
tho best methods of testing pupils’ attainments. Tho conferences were equally faith- 
ful in discussing the other two subjects committed to them by tho council, namely, 
tho most desirable allotment of time for each subject and the requirements for admis- 
sion to college. 

The ne^t subject which the committee of ten, following the guidance of the con- 
ferences, desire to present to the council is, therefore, tho allotment of school time 
among tho various subjects of study. It is the obvious duty of tho committee, in 
the first place, to group together in tabular fo^n the numerous suggestions on this 
subject made by tbo conferences. Having exhibited the programme time suggestions 
of tho conferences, it will remain for the committee to construct a flexible and com- 
prehensive schedule of studies, based on the recommendations of the conferences. 



[Abbreviations: p. — . a recitation period of 40-45 minutes; "wk. = "week; yr. — year.] 
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The preceding table exhibits the demands for programmo time made by all the con- 
ferences. It will be seen at once that this table does not yield; without modification, 
a practical programme. The nine conferences acted separately, and wore studying 
each its own needs, and not tho comparative needs of all the subjects, it was not for 
them to balance the diiferent interests, but for each to present strongly one interest. 
It will further be noticed that some of their demands are not specific— that Is, they 
do not call for any specified number of recitation periods for a. definite number of 
weeks during a stated number of years. The conferences on languages and history 
aro.tho most definite in their recommendations, tho conferences on mathematicr and 
the sciences being much Jess so. Table I is therefore not a programme, but the 
materials from which serviceable programmes may be constructed. >; 

The committee of ten deliberately placed in this one table the recommendations of 
tlio conferences for tho elementary grades and the recommendations for secondary 
schools, in order that the sequence of the recommendations for each subject might 
be clearly brought out. Tlio recommendations made for the secondary schools pre- 
suppose in many cases that tlio recommendations made for the elementary schools 
have been fulfilled; or, at least, in many eases the conferences would have made 
different recommendations for the secondary schools, if they had been compelled to 
act on the assumption that things must remain just as they are in the elementary 
schools. 

At this point it is well ii call attention to the list of subjects which tho confer- 
ences deal with as proper for secondary schools. They are: (1) Languages— Latin, 
Greek, English, German, and French (and locally Spanish); (2) mathematics— alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry ; (3) general history, and tin intensive study of 
special epochs; (4) natural history— including descriptive astronomy, meteorology, 
botany, zoology, physiology, geology, anil ethnology, most of which subjects may 
be conveniently grouped under the title of physical geography ; and (5) physics and 
chemistry. The committee of ton assent to this list, both for what it includes and 
for what it excludes, a ith some practical qualifications to be mentioned below. 

Table II exhibits the total amount of instruction (estimated by the number of 
weekly periods assigned to each subject) to be given in a secondary school during 
each year of a four years’ course, on the supposition that the recommendations of 
the conferences are ail carried out. 
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Table II. 


Fir it secondary school year . 

Latin * ... 5 p. 

English literature 3 p. \ R 

English com position. 2 p. > 1 ' 

German or French 4 p. 

Algebra.. 5 p. 

History . 3 p. 


22 p. 


Third S-cao dory school year. 

Latin 

Greek 

English literature 3 p. l 

English composition 1 J* 

Khetoric 1 p. ) 

German 

French 

Algebra* 

Geometry 

Chemistry 

History 


r, p. 

4 p. 


5 p. 


4 p. 
4 p. 


24 P- 
24 I>. 
5 p. 
3 P- 


35 p. 


* Option of boohktM ping and commercial 
arithmetic. 


tiecond secondary school year. 

Latin 

Greek 

English literature 3 p. \ 

English composition .2 p. 5 

German 

French 

Algebra * .2$ p. 

Geometry. 2 J p. i 

Astronomy (32 weeks) 

Botany or zoology 

History 


& 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 


P- 

P- 

P* 

P- 

1 >- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 


1174 p. 

♦Option of bookkeeping and eommercial 
arithmetic. 


Fourth secondary school year. 

Latin 5 p 

Greek 4 p 

English literature. . . 3 p. } 

English composition .1 p. > 5 p. 

English grammar 1 p. 3 

Gorman 4 p 

French 4 p 

Trigonometry - .2 p. \ yr. { 9 n 

Higher algebra. 3 p. I yr. 3 

Physics 5 p, 

Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, 

4 yr.-i ’. ‘ 5 p, 

History - 3 p, 

Geology or physiography. 3 p.£.vr.{ 3 

Meteorology 3 p. J y r. 3 * * * ' 

374 p 


Tb© method of estimating the amount of instruction ottered in any subject by the 
number of recitation period* assigned to it each week for a given number of years 
or half years is in some respects an inadequate one, for it takes no account of the 
scope ami intensity of the instruction given during the periods; but so far as it 
goes, it is trustworthy and instructive. It represents with tolerable accuracy the 
proportional expenditure which a school is making on a given subject, and therefore 
^the proportional importance which the school attaches to that subject. It also 
represents roughly the proportion of the pupil’s entire school time Which he can 
devote to a given subject, provided he is free to take all the instruction offered in 
.that subject. All experience shows that subjects deemed important get a large 
number of weekly periods, while those deemed unimportant get a small number. 
Moreover, if the programme time assigned to a given subject be insufticient, tlie 
value of that subject as training can not be got, no matter how good the quality 
of the instruction. 

Every one of these years except the first contains much more instruction than any 
one puxjil can follow ; but, looking at the bearing of the table on the important 
question of educational expenditure, it is encouraging to observe that there are 
already many secondary schools in this country in which quite as many subjects are 
-taught as are mentioned in this table, and in which there are more weekly period** 
of instruction provided for separate classes than are found in any year of the tabic. 
In 6ome urban high schools which provide from five to nine different courses of three 
to ft vo years each, and in some endowed secondary schools which maintain two or 
three separate courses called classical, Latin-scientific, and English, or designated 
by similar titles, the total number of weekly periods of unrepeated instruction 
given to distinct classes is even now larger than the largest total of weekly periods 
< found in Table IT. The annual expenditure in such schools is sufficient to pro- 
vide all the instruction called for by Table II. The suggestions of the conferences 
presuppose that all the pupils of like iuteUigence and maturity in any .^ubject study 
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jt in the same way and to the same extent, so long as they study it at all, this being 
a point on which all the conferences insist strongly. No provision is made, there- 
fore, for teaching Latin or algebra or history to one portion of a class four times a 
week, and ter another portion of the same class only thrice or twice a week. Such 
provisions are very common in American schools, but the recommendations of the 
conferences, if put into effect, wortld do away with all expenditures of this sort. 

It clearly appears from Table II that the recommendations of the conferences on 
scientific subjects have been moderate so far as the proposed allotment of time to 
them is concerned. The conferences on physics, chemistry and astronomy,, natural 
history, and geography held ono combined session in Chicago, and passed a resolu- 
tion that oue-fourtli of the whole high school course ought to ho devoted to natural 
science, tlieir intention doubtless being that each pupil should devote one-quarter 
of his time to science; yet if all the time asked for hi secondary schools by the sci- 
entific conferences be added together it will appear, first, that the rare pupil who 
should take all the scientific instruction provided would need for it only one-qnarter 
of his time, and secondly, that less than one-sixth of the whole instruction to be 
given in accordance with the combined recommendations of all the conferences is 
devoted to subjects of natural science. The first year of the secondary school course 
according to Table II will contain no science at all ; and it is only in the last year 
of the secondary school that the proportion of natural science teaching rises to one- 
fourth of the whole instruction. 

In studying these two tables which result from the recommendations of the confer- 
ences, the committee of ten perceived at once that if the recommendations are to be 
carried out, so far as offering the instruction proposed is concerned, a selection of 
studies for the individual pupil must be made in the second, third, and fourth years 
of the secondary school course. This selection will obviously be made in different 
ways in different schools. Any school principal may say, a With the staff at my 
command I can teach only five subjects out of those proposed by the conferences in 
the manner proposed. My scboo ] shall therefore be limited to these five.” Another 
school may be able to teach in the thorough manner proposed five subjects, but some 
or all of these five may be different from those selected by the first school. A larger 
or richer school may be able to teach all the subjects mentioned, and by the meth- 
ods and with the apparatus described. In the last case, each pupil, under the 
supervision of the teachers, and with the advice of parents or friends, may make 
choice between several different four-year courses arranged by the school; or, if 
the school authorities prefer, the pupil may be allowed to make year by year a care- 
fully guided choice among a limited number of subjects; or these two methods may 
be combined. Selection for the individual is necessary to thoroughness and* to the 
imparting of power as distinguished from information, for any large subject what- 
ever to yield its training value must be pursued through several years and be studied 
from three to five times a week; and if each subject studied is thus to claim a con- 
siderable fraction of the pupil’s school time, then clearly the individual pupil can 
give attention to only a moderate number of subjects. 

In Table II the number of weekly periods assigned to a single subject varies from 
two to five, about half of the assignments being made for five periods a week. 
There is an obvious convenience in the number five because it ordinarily gives one 
period a day for fiVe days in the week ; but there is also an obvious disadvantage in 
making too free use of the number five. It practically limits to three or, at most, 
four the nnmber of subjects which the individual pupil may pursue simultaneously; 
and this limit is inexpedient in a four years’ programme. 

The committee have therefore prepared the following modification of Table II, 
using four as the standard number of weekly periods, except in the first year of & . 
new language, and in the few cases in which the conferences advise a number smaller 
than four. By this means the total number of periods is somewhat reduced, except 
in tke first year, and the number of periods allotted to different subjects are made 
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* * 

more consonant, each with the others. The result is only a correlation and adjust- 
jnent of the recommendations of the conferences, no judgment or recommendation 
of the committee being expressed in it : 

Tabus HI. 


Fir *t teeonda ry school year. 

Latin 5 p. 

Kngliwli literature . . . 2 p. } A _ 

English composition. 2p. S 4 p ‘ 

German (or French] 5 p. 

Algebra 4 p. 

Alfttoky of I taly , Spai n . a ntl ¥ ran ce 3 p. 

Applied geography (European politi- 
cal — continental " and oceanic flora 
and fa ana) 4 p. 

25 p. 


. . 2 p. 1 
»• 

ll>. ) 


* Option of bookkeopinj 
arithmetic. 


' Third secondary/ school year. 

Latin 4 p. 

Greek 4 p. 

English literature ... 2 p. 

Englitth compoaition. ’ - 


^ 4 4 p. 

Rhetoric * 1 }>. 1 

German 4 p. 

French 4 p. 

Algebra/. 2p. \ d n 

Geometry . 2 p. j 1 * 

Physics 4 p. 

History, English and American 3 p. 

Astronomy.. 3 p. 1st $ yr. ( n „ 

Meteorology. 3 p. 2nd J yr. > 1 ’ 

34 p. 

; and commercial 


Second secondary school year . 

Latin 4 p. 

Greek 5 p, 

English literature . . . 2 p. \ ± Tl 

English composition. 2p. 5 

German, continued 4 p. 

French, begun 5 p. 

Algebra,*. 2 p. ? 4 

Botany or stool ogy 4 p. 

English history to 1088 3 p. 

33 p. 

* Option of bookkeeping and commercial 
arithmetic. 


i 


Fourth .secondary school year. 


Latin 4 p. 

Greek 4 p. 

English literature ... 2 p. ) 

English composition. Ip. > 4 p. 

English grammar 1 p. j 

German 4 p. 

French 4 p. 

Trigonometry... \ 9 „ 

Higher algebra . > 1 * 

Chemistry 4 p. 

History (intensive) and civil govern- 
ment 3 p. 

Geology or physiography, 4 p. 1st ^ 1 
yr. I j 

Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, j **• 
4 ]». 2nd * yr. J 

33 p. 


The adoption of tlie number four a« tlio standard number of weekly jieriods will 
not make it impossible to carry into effect the fundamental conception of ail the 
Conferences, namely, that all the subjects which make part of tbo secondary school 
course should be taught consecutively enough and extensively enough to make every 
subject yield that training which it is best fitted to yield, provided that the pro- 
posed correlation and association of subjects are carried out In practice. With 
regard to the arrangement or sequence of subjects, the committee follow in this 
table the recommendations of the conferences with only slight modifications. They 
insert in the llrst year applied geography, using the term in the sense in which 
it is used by the conference on geography; and they make this insertion in order 
that natural science may be represented in the programme of that year, and that a 
complete break of continuity, as regards science subjects, between the eighth grade 
and the second year of tho secondary school may be avoided. They have felt 
obliged to put physics into the third year and chemistry into the fourth, in order 
that the subject of physics may precede meteorology and physiography; and they 
have slightly increased tho number of lessons in astronomy. With regard to the 
proportions of school time to bo devoted to the different subjects, Table III reduces 
somewhat the proportional time devoted to Latin, English, and mathematics, and 
increases *the proportional time to be devoted to natural science. In a secondary 
- school which teaches all the subjects recommended by the conferences, and to the 
extent contemplated in Table III, nearly one-fifth of the whole instruction given 
will be devoted to natural science. * 
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' The committee regard Table III not, of course, as a feasible programme, but as 
the possible source’ of a great variety of good secondary school programmes. It 
would be difficult to make a bad programme out of the materials contained in this 
table, unless indeed the fundamental principles advocated by the conferences should 
be neglected. With some reference to Table I, excellent six-year and five-year 
programmes for secondary schools can readily be constructed by spreading the sub- 
jects contained in Table III over six or five years instead of four — of course with 
some change? in the time allotment. 

The details of the time allotment for the several studies which enter in to the 
secondary school programme may seem to some persons mechanical, pr even trivial — 
a technical matter to be dealt with by each superintendent of schools, or by each 
principal of a secondary school, acting on his own individual experience and judg- 
ment ; but such is not the opinion of the committee of ten. The committee believe 
that to establish just proportions between the several subjects, or groups of allied 
subjects, on which the conferences were held, it is essential that each principal sub- 
ject shall be taught thoroughly and extensively, and, therefore, for an adequate num- 
ber of periods a week on the school programme. If twice as much time is given in 
a school to Latin as is given to mathematics, the attainments of the pupils in Latin 
ought to he twice as great as they are in mathematics, provided that equally good 
work is done in the two subjects, and Latin will have twice the educational value 
of mathematics. Again, if in a secondary school Latin is steadily pursued for four 
years with four or five hours a week devoted to it, that subject will bo worth more 
to the pupil than the sum of half a dozen other subjects, each of which lias one- 
sixth of the time allotted to Latin. The good effects of coiumnous study in one 
subject will be won for the pupil through the Latin, and they will not be won 
through the six other subjects among which only so much time as is devoted to the 
single language has been divided. If every subject studied at all is to be studied 
thoroughly and consecutively, every subject must receive an adequate time allot- 
ment. If every subject is to provide a substantial mental training, it must have a 
time allotment sufficient to produce that fruit. Finally, since selection must be exer- 
cised by or on behalf of the individual pupil, all the subjects between which choice 
is allowed should be approximately equivalent to each other in seriousness, dignity, 
and efficacy. Therefore they should have approximately equal time allotments. 
The conferences have abundantly shown how every subject which they recommend 
can he made a serious subject of instruction, well fitted to train the pupil’s powers 
of observation, expression, and reasoning. It remains for makers of school pro- 
grammes to give every subject the chance of developing a good training capacity by 
giving it an adequate time allotment. 

The schedule of studies contained in Tabic JII permits flexibility and variety in 
three respects. First, it is not necessary that any school should teach all the sub- 
jects which it contains, or any particular set of subjects. Secondly, it is not neces- 
sary that the individual pupil should everywhere and always have the same number 
of periods of instruction per week. In one school the pupils might have but sixteen 
periods a week, in another twenty; or in some years of the course the pupils might 
have more periods a week than in other years. Within the schedule many particu- 
lar arrangements for the convenience of a school or for the welfare of an individual 
pupil would be possible. Thirdly, it is not necessary that every secondary school 
should begin its w r ork at the level which is assumed as the starting point of second- 
ary instruction in Tables I, II, and III. If in any community the high school has no 
such grammar school foundation beneath it as is imagined in Table I it will simply 
have to begin its work lower down in the table. The sequence of studies recqpa- 
mended by the conferences would still serv e as a guide ; but the demarcation between 
Ike elementary schools and the high school would occur in that community at a 
lower point. From this point of view Tables I, II, and HI may be considered to set 
a standard toward which secondary schools should tend, and not a standard to 
which they can at once conform. 
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f : The adoption of a programme based on Table III would not necessarily change at 
all the relation of a school to the Colleges or universities to which it habitually 
sends pupils. Any such programme would lend itself either to the Examination 
method of admission to college, or to the certificate method; and it could be slightly 
modified in such away as to meet the present admission requirements of any college 
in the country. Future changes in admission requirements might fairly he made 
with a view to the capabilities of programmes based on Table III. 

As samples of school programmes constructed within the schedules of Table III, 
the committee present the following working programmes, which they recommend 
for trial wherever the secondary school period is limited to four years. All four 
combined might, of course, he tabulated as one programme with options by subject. 

These four programmes taken together use all the subjects mentioned in Table 
III, and usually, but not always, to about the amounts there indicated. History and 
English suffer serious contraction in the classical programme. All four programmes 
conform to the general recommendations of the conferences, that is, they treat each 
subject in the same way for all pupils with trilling exceptions; they give time 
enough to each subject* to win from it the kind of mental training it is fitted to sup- 
ply; they put the different principal subjects on an approximate equality so far as 
time allotment is concerned ; they omit all short information courses; and they make 
sufficiently continuous the instruction in each of the main lines, namely, language, 

1 science, history, and mathematics. With slight modifications, they would prepare the 
pupils for admission to appropriate courses in any American college or university on 
the existing requirements, and they would also meet the new college requirements 
which are suggested below. 

In preparing those programmes, the committee were perfectly aware that it is 
impossible to make a satisfactory secondary school programme, limited to a period 
of four years, and founded on the present elementary school subjects and methods. 
In the opinion of the committee, several subjects now reserved for high schools, 
such as algebra, geometry, natural science, and foreign languages, should be begun 
earlier than now, and therefore within the schools classified as elementary; or, as 
an alternative, the secondary school period should be made to begin two years earlier 
than at present, leaving six years instead of eight for the elementary school period. 
Under the present organization, elementary subjects and elementary methods are, in 
the judgment of the committee, kept in use too long. 

The most striking differences in the four programmes will be found, as is intimated 
in the headings, in the relative amounts of time given to foreign languages. In the 
classical programme the foreign languages get a large share of time ; in the English 
programme a small share. In compensation, English and history are more developed 
in the English programme than in the classical. 

Many teachors will say, at first sight, that physics comes too eaily in these pro- 
grammes and Greek too late. One member of the committee is firmly of the opinion 
that Greek comes too late. The explanation of the positions assigned to these sub- 
jects is that the committee of ton attached great importance to two general principles 
in programme making. In the first placo, they endeavored to postpone till the third 
year the grave choice between the classical course and the Latin-scientific. They 
believed that this bifurcation should occur as late as possible, since the choice 
between these two roads often determines for life the youth’s career. Moreover, 
they believed that it is possible to make this important decision for a boy on good 
grouuds only when he has had opportunity to exhibit his quality and discover his 
tastes by making excursions into all the principal fields of knowledge. The youth 
wty> has never studied any but his native language can not know his own capacity 
for linguistic acquisition; and the youth who has never made a chemical or physical 
experiment can not know whether or not he lias a taste for exact science. The 
wisest teacher, or the most observant parent, can hardly predict with confidence a 
boy's gift for a subject which he fias never touched. In these considerations the 
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committee found strong reasons for postponing bifurcation and making the subjects 
of the first two years as truly representative as possible. Secondly, inasmuch as 
many boys and girls who begin the secondary school course do not stay in school 
more than two years, the committee thought it important to select the studies of 
the first two years in such a way jhat linguistic, historical, mathematical, and 
scientific subjects should all be properly represented. Natural history being repre- 
sented by physical geography, the committee wished physics to represent the inor- 
ganic sciences of precision. The first two years of any ono of the four programmes- 
presented above will, in the judgment of the committee, be highly profitable by- 
themselves to children who can go no further. 


TAJ3LK IV. 


Classical, 

Three foreign languages (one modern). 

Latin -scientific. 

Two foreign languages (one modem). 

.. .. _ _ .. i 

Latin 5 p. 

English 4 p. 

Algebra 4 p. 

History : 4 p. 

Physical geography 3 p. 

20 p. 

Latin 5 p. 

English 4 p. 

Algebra 4 p/ 

History 4 p. 

Physical geography 3 p. 

20 p. 

Latin . . 5 p. 

English 2p. 

German* [or French] begun 4p. 

Geometry 3 p. 

Physics 3 p. 

History 3 p. 

20 p. 

Latin 5 p. 

English 2 p. 

German [or French] begun 4 p. 

Geometry 3 p. 

Physics 3 p. 

Botany or zoology 3 p. 

20 p. 

Latin . 4 p. 

Greek* 5 p. 

English 3 p. 

German [or French] 4 p. 

Mathematics {jjgJjSy 2} 4 P' 

20 p. 

Latin 4 p. 

English 3 p. 

G orman [or French ] 4 p. 

Mathematics j £S t a " f } .... * P- 
Astronomy $ yr. and meteorol- 

<>«yjyr 3p- 

History 2 p. 

20 p. 

Latin 4 p. 

Greek 5 p. 

English 2 p. 

(form an lor French] 3 p. 

Chemistry 3 p. 

Trigonometry and higher algebra ) 

or >3 p. 

History ) 

20 p. 

Latin 4 p, 

Wnoitttfi f as in classical 21 . 

Kn 8 ll8h f additional ....2 J 4 P- 

German | or French] 3 p. 

Chemistry 3 p. 

Trigonometry and higher algebra ) 

or >3p. 

History ; ) 

Geology or physiography £ yr. 1 

aiid 1 q 

Anatomy, physiology, and hy- j 0 

gieno \ yr/. 1 J 

20 p. 


* In any school in .which Greek can be bettor taught than a modern language, or in which local pub- 
lic opinion or the history of the school makes it desirable to teach Greek in an ample way, Greek may 
be substituted for German or If reach in the socond year of the classical programme. 
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Table IV — Continued. 


Modern languages. English. 

Two foreign languages (both modern). One foreign language /ancient or modern). 


I. French [or German] begun 5 p. Latin or German or French 5 p. 

English 4 p. English.. 4 p. 

Algebra 4 p. Algebra 4 p. 

History 4 p . H i a l ory 4 p. 

Physical geography 3 p. Physical geography 3 p. 


II. French [or German] 4 p. j Latin or German or French.. 5 or 4p 

English 2 p j English 3 or 4 p 

Gorman [or French] begun 5 p. ; Gct.motry 3p 

Geometry 3 p. j Fir. sics 3p 

Physics 3 p. | IliMory 3p 

Botany or zoology 3 p. Botany or zoology. 3 p 


J 11, French for German] 4 p. Latin or German or French 4 p. 

'tl «»«!«. if *p- 

M a I lien i at ion | 2 } ' ' - ■ 4 P- M"tlu«nutic* { 2 } 4 P* 

Astronomy ^ yr. and meteorology 3 p, Astronomy £ yr. and meteorology 3 p. 
& .vr. * ' l yr. 

History 2 p. t as in the Latin-Bcien*) 

llistory< tilic 2>4p. 

20]). (additional 2) 


Freneh | or German] 3 p. ! Latin or German or French 4 p 


... S ns elnssieal. 2 ) 
English | HtUlitlomd. . 2$ 


n’-ji ,fi jui, S a«in elnssieal 2 ) 
Ln « ,ls, i \ additional ... 2 5 


German |orFionehJ 4 p. Chemistry 3 p 


Chemistry 3 p. 

Trigonometry and higher algebra 3J 


History > 

Urology or physiography... A yr.] 
and I o 

Anatomy, physiology, and hygionef 1 ’ 
h S r. ‘ * I 


Trigonometry ami higher algebra 3 p. 
History ’ 3 p. 


i p. Geology or physiography . . J yr. 


and 1« 

Anatomy, physiology, and hv*| 
giene. Ayr.J 


Although tlio committee thought it expedient to include among tlie four pro- 
grammes ouo which included neither Latin nor Greek, and one which included only 
one foreign language (which might be either ancient or modern), they desired to 
aflirm explicitly their unanimous opinion that, under existing conditions in the United 
States as to the training of teachers and the provision of necessary means of instruc- 
tion, the two programmes called respectively modern languages and English must 
in practice be distinctly iuferior to the other two. 

In the construction of tlie sample programmes the committee adopted twenty as 
the maximum number of weekly periods, but with two qualifications, uiamoly, that 
at least live of the twenty periods should he given unprepared work, and that labo- 
ratory subjects should have double periods whenever that prolongation should be 
possible. 

The omission of music, drawing, and elocution from the programmes offered by the 
committee was not intended to imply that these subjects ought to receive no system- 
atic attention. It was merely thought best to leave it to local school authorities to 
determine, without suggestions from the committee, how those subjects should be 
introduced into the programmes in addition to the subjects reported on by the 
conferences. \\ 
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Tlio committee were governed in the construction of the first three programmes 
by the rule laid down by the language conferences, namely, that two fbreign lan- 
guages should not be begun at the same time. To obey this rule is to aoeept strict 
limitations in the construction of a four years’ classical programme. A five years’ or 
six years’ programme can be mado liuch more easily under this restriction. The 
committee were anxious to give five weekly periods to every foreign language in the 
year when it was first attacked, but did not hud it possible to do so in.every case. 

The four programmes can bo carried out economically in a singlo school, because, 
with a few inevitable exception.!, the several subjects occur simultaneously in at" 
least three programmes and with the same number of weekly periods. 

Nujneroua possible transpositions of subjects will occur to every experienced teacher 
who examines those specimen programmes. Tiius, in some localities it would be 
better to transpose French and German; the selection and order of science subjects 
might bo varied considerably to suit the needs or circumstances of different schools, 
and the selection and order of historical subjects admit o f ‘ large variety. 

Many subjects now familiar in secondary school courses of study do not appear in 
Tabic 111 or in the specimen programmes given above, but it must not be supposed 
that tlie omitted subjects are necessarily to be neglected. If the recommendations 
of the conference were carried out, some of tlio omitted subjects would be better 
dealt with uutler any one of the above programmes than they are now under familiar 
high school and academy programmes in which they figure aa separate subjects. 
Thus, drawing does not appear as a separate subject in tlio specimen programmes, 
hut the careful reader of the conference reports will notice drawing, both 

mechanical and frco-liand, is to be used in the study of history, botany, zoology, 
astronomy, meteorology, physics, geography, and physiography, and that the kind 
of drawing recommended by the conference is the most useful kind, namely, that 
which is applied to recording, describing, and discussing observations. This abun- 
dant use of drawing might not prevent the need of some sjjocial instruction in draw- 
ing, but it ought to diminish the nomher of periods devoted exclusively to drawing. 
Again, neither ethics nor economics, neither metaphysics nor aesthetics appear in the 
programmes, but in the large number of periods devoted to English and history there 
would be some time for incidental instruction in the elements of these subjects. It 
is through the reading and writing required of pupils, or recommended to them, 
that the fundamental ideas on these important topics are to ho inculcated. Again, 
the industrial and commercial subjects do not appear in these programmes, but 
bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic are provided for by the option for algebra 
designated m Table III; and if it were desired to provide moro amply for subjects 
thought to have practical importance in trade or the useful arts, it would be easy to 
provide options in such subjects for some of the sciences contained m the third and 
fourth years of the “English” programme. 

The committee of ten think much would be gained if, in addition to the usual pro- 
gramme hours, a portion of Saturday morning should be regularly used for laboratory 
work in tho scientific subjects. Laboratory work requires mpre consecutive time 
than the ordinary period of recitation affords; so that an hour and a half is about 
the shortest advantageous period for a laboratory exercise. The committee venture 
to suggest further that, in addition to the regular school sessions in the morning, 
one afternoon in every week should boused for out-of-door instruction in geography, 
botany, zoology, and geology, these afternoon and Saturday morning exercises being 
counted as regular work for the teachers who conduct them. lu all laboratory and 
field work, the committee believe that i i will be found profitable to employ as assist- 
ants to the regular teachers — particularly at tho beginning of laboratory and field 
work in each subject — recent graduates of tho secondary schools who have them- 
selves followed the laboratory and field courses; for at the beginning tho pupil will 
need a large amount of individual instruction in the manipulation of specimens, the 
use of instruments, and the prompt recording of observations. One teacher without 
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assistants can not supervise effectively the work of 30 or 40 pupils, either in the 
laboratory or in the field. Tlie laboratory work on Saturday mornings could be 
maintained throughout the school year; the afternoon excursions would of course be 
difficult, or impossible, for perhaps a third of the school year. 

In general, the committee of ten have endeavored to emphasize the principles 
which should govern all secondary school programmes, and to show how the main 
recommendations of the several conferences may he carried out in a variety of 
feasible programmes. 

One of the subjects which the committee of ton were directed to consider was 
requirements for admission to college, and particularly they were expected to report 
on uniform requirements for admission to colleges, as well as on a uniform secondary 
school programme. Almost all the conferences have something to say about the heat 
mode of testing the attainments of candidates at college admission examinations, 
and some of them, notably the conferences on history and geography, make very 
explicit declarations concerning the nature of college examinations. The improve- 
ments desired in the mode of testing the attainments of pupils who have pursued 
in the secondary schools the various subjects which enter into the course will he 
found clearly described under each subject in tlie several conference reports, but 
there is a general principle concerning the relation of the secondary schools to col- 
leges which the eommittco of ten, inspired and guided by the conferences, feel it 
tlicir duty to set forth with all possible distinctness. 

The secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, do not exist for the 
purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges. Only an insignificant percentage 
of the graduates of these schools go to colleges or scientific schools. Their main 
function is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion of all the children 
in the country— a proportion small in number, but very important to the welfare of 
the nation — who show themselves able to profit by an education prolonged to the 
eighteenth year, and whose parents are able to support them while they remain so 
long at school. There are, to be sure, a few private or endowed secondary schools 
in tlie country which make it their principal object to prepare students for the col- 
leges and universities, but tbe number of these schools is relatively small. A sec- 
ondary school programme intended for national use must therefore he made for those 
children whose education is not to be pursued beyond the secondary school. The 
preparation of a few pupils for college or scientific school should in the ordinary 
secondary school he the incidental and not the principal object. At tlio same time, 
it is obviously desirable that the colleges and scientific schools should be accessible 
to all boys or girls who have completed creditably the secondary school course. 
Their parents often do not decide for them, four years before the college age, that 
they shall go to college, and they themselves may not, perhaps, feel the desire to 
continue their education until near tlio end of their school course. In order that 
any successful graduate of a good secondary school should bo free to present himself 
at the gates of the college or scientific school of his choice, it is necessary that the 
colleges and scientific schools of the country should accept for admission to appro- 
priate courses of their instruction the attainments of any youth who lias passed 
creditably through a good secondary school course, no matter to what group of sub- 
jects he may have mainly devoted himself in the secondary school. As secondary 
school courses aro now* too often arranged, this is not a reasonable request to prefer 
to the colleges and scientific schools, because tbe pupil may now go through a 
secondary school course of a very fccblo and scrajipy nature — 'Studying a little of 
many subjects and not much of any one, getting, perhaps, a little information in a 
variety of fields, but nothing which can be called a thorough training. 

Now the recommendations of tlio nine conferences, if well carried out, might 
fairly bo held to make all the main subjects taugbt in the secondary schools of equal 
rank for the purposes of admission to college or scientific school. They would all 
bo taught consecutively and thoroughly, and would all be carrie^ on in the same 
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spirit; they would all be used for training the powers of observation, memory* 
expression, and reasoning; *and they would all be good to that end, although differ- 
ing among themselves in quality and substarce. In preparing the programmes of 
Table IV, the committee had in mind that the requirements for admission to colleges 
might, for schools which adopted ji programme derived from that table, ho simplified 
to a considerable extent, though not reduced. A college might say : We will accept 
for admission any groups of studies taken from the secondary school programme* 
provided that the sum of the studies in each of the four years amounts to sixteen, or 
eighteen, or twenty periods a week — as maybe thought best — and provided, further, 
that in each year at least foui of the subjects presented shall have been pursued at 
least three periods a week, and that at least three of the subjects shall have been 
pursued three years or more. For the purposes of this reckoning, natural history, 
geography, meteorology, and astronomy might be grouped together as one subject. 
Every youth who entered college M ould have spent four years in studying a few sub- 
jects thoroughly ; and, on tbe theory that all the subjects are to bo considered equiv- 
alent in educational rank for tlic purposes of admission to college, it would make no 
difference which subjects he had chosen for the programme — he would have had four 
years of strong and effccthe menial training. The conferences on geography and 
modern languages make the most explicit statement to the effect that college require- 
ments for admission should coincide with higli-school requirements for graduation. 
The conference on English is of opinion u that no student should be admitted to col- 
lege who shows in liis English examination and liis other examinations that he is 
very deficient in ability to writ© good English. v This roc r emendation suggests 
that an ample English courso in the secondary school should be required of all per- 
sons who intend to enter college. It would of courso bo possible for any college to 
require for admission any one subject, or any group of subjects, in tho table, and 
the requirements of different colleges, while all kept within tho table, might differ 
in many respects; b' t tlie committee are of opinion that the satisfactory comple- 
tion of any one of tho four yeai.V courses of study embodied in the foregoing pro- 
grammes should admit to corresponding courses in colleges and scientific schools. 
They believe that this close articulation between tbo secondary schools and the 
higher institutions would be advantageous alike for the schools, the colleges, and 
the country. 

Every reader of this report and of the reports of tho nine conferences will be satis- 
fied that to carry out tlie improvements proposed more highly trained teachers will 
ho needed than are now ordinarily to bo found for tbe service of tho elementary and 
secondary schools. Tho committee of ten desire to point out some of the means of 
procuring these better trained teachers. For the further instruction of teachers in 
actual service, three agencies already in existence may bo much better utilized than 
they now arc. The summer schools which many universities now maintain might be 
resorted to by much larger numbers of teachers, particularly if some aid, such as the 
payment of tuition fees and traveling expenses, should bo given to teachers who are 
willing to devote half of their vacations to study, by tbo cities and towns which 
these teachers serve. Secondly, in all the towns and cities in which colleges and 
universities arc planted, these colleges or universities may usefully give stated 
courses of instruction in the main subjects used in tbo elementary and secondary 
schools to teachers employed in those towns and cities. This is a reasonable service 
which the colleges and universities may render to their own communities. Thirdly, 
a superintendent who has himself become familiar with tbe best mode of teaching 
any one of the subjects which enter into the school course can always ho a very use- 
ful instructor for the whole body of teachers under his charge. A real master of any 
one subject n r ill always have many suggestions to make to teachers of other subjects. 
The Bamo is true of tho principal of a high school, or other leading teacher in a town 
or city. In every considerable city school system the best teacher in each depart- 
ment of iusti'uction should bo enabled to give part of his time to helping tho other 
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teachers l>v inspecting and criticising their work, and showing them, both by precept 
and example, how to do it bettor. 

In regard to preparing young men and women for the business of teaching, the 
country has a right to expect much more than it has yet obtained from tb© colleges 
and normal schools. Tho common expectation of attainment for pupils of the nor* 
mal schools has been altogether too low the country over. The normal schools, as 
a class, themselves need better apparatus, libraries, programmes, aud teachers. As 
to the colleges, it is quite as mu oilman enlargement of sympathies as an improvement 
of apparatus ot of teaching that they need. They ought to take more interest than 
they have heretofore done, not only in tho secondary, but in the elementary schools; 
and they "ought to take pains to fit men well for the duties of a school superintend- 
ent. They already train a considerable number of the best priueij>als of high 
schools and academies; but this is not sufficient. They should take an activo inter- 
est, through their presidents, professors, and other 1 oachers, in improving the schools 
in their respective localities, and in contributing to the thorough discussion of all 
questions affecting the welfare of Loth the elementary and the secondary schools. 

Finally, the committee venture to suggest, in tlio interest of secondary schools, 
that uniform dates— such as tho last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, or the third 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Juno and September — be established for the 
admission examinations of colleges and scientific schools throughout the United 
States. It, is a serious inconvenience for secondary schools which habitually pre- 
pare candidates for several different colleges or scientific schools that the admission 
examinations el* different institutions are apt to occur on different dates, sometimes 
rather widely separated. 

The committee also wish to call attention to the service which schools of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and technology, whether connected with universities or not, can 
render to secondary education by arranging their requirements for admission, as 
regards selection and range of subjects, in conformity with the courses of study 
recommended by the committee. By bringing their entrance requirements into 
close relation with any or all of the programmes recommended for secondary schools, 
these professional schools can give valuable support to high schools, academies, and 
ineparatory schools. 

Charles W. Eliot. 

William T. Kauris. 

James 31. Angkll. 

John Tktlow. 

James M. Taylor. 

Osc ar D. Robinson. 

James 31. Baker. 

Hi chard H. Jesse. 

.Tames 0. Mackenzie. 

Henry C. King. 

December f, 1S93. 

President Baker signs tho above report, but adds the following statement: 

To the National Council of Education : 

I beg leave to note some exceptions taken to part3 of the report of the committee 
often. Had the committee not been limited in time, doubtless fuller discussion 
would have resulted iu modifying some statements embodied in the report. The 
great value of .the reports of the conferences upon the subjects referred to them, as 
to matter, place, time, methods, adequate and continuous work for each subjoct, 
and identity of work in different courses, and the masterly summary and tabulation 
of their recommendations, made by the chairman of the committee of ten, can but 
invite cordial commendation. Objections are raised to parts of the special work of 
the committee. 
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(1) 1 can not indorse expressions Hin t appear to sanction Hie idea that tlio choice , 
of subjects in secondary schools may be^ a matter of comparative indifference. 1 
note especially the following sentences, referring the reader to their context for 
accurate interpretation : 

“Any school principal may say : { With tho staff at m\ command I can teach only 
live subjects out of those proposed by the confeiences in the manner proposed. My 
school shall, therefore, be limited to these five/ Another school may bo able to . 
teach ia the thorough manner proposed five subjects, but some or all of these dive 
may be different from those selected by the first school/' 

“If twice as much time is given in a school to Latin as is given to mathematics, 
the attainments of the pupils in Latin ought to bo twice as great as they are in . 
mathematics, provided that equally good work is dono in the two subjects, and 
Latin will have twice the educational value of mathematics/’ 

“Tho schedule of studies contained in Table III permits .flexibility and variety in 
three respects. First, it is not necessary that any school should teach all the sub- 
jects which it contains, or any particular set of subjects/' 

“Every you tlx who entered college would have spent four years in studying a few 
subjects thoroughly ; and on the theory that all subjects are to be considered equiv- 
alent in educational rank for the purpose of admission to college, it would make no 
difference which subjects ho had chosen from the programme — he would have had 
four years of strong and effertiro mental training/' 

All Hxich statements arc based upon the theory that for tho purposes of general 
education one study is as good as another, a theory which anpears to mo to ignore 
philosophy , psychology, and science of education. It is a thcoiy which makes educa- 
tion formal and docs not consider the nature ami value of tin? content. Power comes 
through knowledge ; wo can not conceive of observation and memory in the abstract. 
The world which offers to the human mind several distinct views is tlio world in 
which our power that comes through knowledge is to be used, tho world which we 
are to understand and enjoy. The relation between tho subjective power and the 
objective— or subjective — knowledge is inseparable and vital. On any other theory, 
for general education, wo might well consider tho study of Egyptian hieroglyphics 
as valuable as that of physics and Choctaw as important as Latin. Secondary school 
programmes can not well omit mathematics, or science, or history, or literature, or 
the culture of tho ancient classics. An education which gives a view in all directions 
is the work of elementary and secondary schools. Such an education is the neces- 
sary preparation for tho special work of tho university student. If I rightly under- 
stood, the majority of the committee rejected the theory of equivalence of studies 
for general education. 

Studies vary in value for the training of tho different powers, and for this addi- 
tional reason the choice can not be regarded as a matter of indifference. 

The training of “observation, memory, expression, and reasoning” (inductive) is 
a very important part of education, but is not all of education. Tho imagination, 
deductive reasoning, the rich possibilities of emotional life, the education of tho will 
through ethical ideas and correct habit, all are to he considered in a scheme of learn- 
ing. Ideals are to be added to tho scientific method. 

The dilemma which appears on an examination of the time demands of the various 
conferences offers to the programme maker the alternatives of omitting essential sub- 
jects aud of a rational adjustment of the time element, while retaining all essential 
subjects. Reason aud experience point toward tho latter alternative. By wise 
selection of matter within the lines of study adequate and consecutive time can be 
given to each. 

(2) The language of the second paragraph following Table II might be miscon- 
strued to mean that the committee favor tho multiplication of courses with a loss of 
the thoroughness attainable when the teaching force is devoted to one or two courses. 
Intention rather than extension of effort, both in respect to tho number of courses 
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ami in respect ta the number of studies or topics under each principal subject, is to 
be strongly recommended. 

(£) It may seem trivial to offer criticism of the specimen programmes made by the 
committee, and yet I believe that each member felt that with ample deliberation 
results somewhat different would have been reached. Note for instance that in some 
of the programmes history is entirely omitted in the second year, and physics is given 
only three hours per week — no more time than is allowed for botany or zoology. 
There are many symmetrical secondary school programmes in actual operation to-day 
which furnish continuous instruction in all important subjects throughout the four 
years, allowing to each an amount of time adequate to good results. For most high 
schools the first, the classical programme, and the last programme, the one offering 
one foreign language, will commend themselves because they are economical, and 
they combine a good finishing course with adequate college preparation. 

(4) On the basis of tbe tabulated results of the conferences I believe that by earnest 
scientific examination a scheme of work can be formulated that will meet the views 
of the members of the committee and of most educators. As an afterthought it may 
be an occasion for regret that the strength of the discussion was not devoted to 
Table III. Instead of considering tbe work of tbe committee as ended, I would 
recommend that the National Council hold itself responsible for further examination 
of the data furnished by the conferences. I have not presumed to offer a substitute 
report, because I believo that the importance of the work demands further effort of 
an entire committee. 

Respectfully submit tod. 

James II. Baker. 

TIIE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 1 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. 

It has come to be distinctly recognized that any far-reaching educational reform in 
this country must begin witli the secondary schools. The elementary school is help- 
less if the secondary school refuses to cooperate with it in raising the standard of 
scholarship and improving the methods of instruction, and hut few colleges are 
strong enough to demand of the secondary schools more and better work than the 
latter are now doing. Persuasion on the part of the colleges lias in some cases 
accomplished a good deal, but the improvement has been limited either to one oc 
two subjects of instruction, or to the schools of a relatively small territory. The 
secondary schools themselves, not always conducted in a wise or generous spirit, 
have too often sacrificed the necessities of sound training to the local demand for 
an ambitious programme containing two score or more of school subjects, no one of 
which is pursued far enough or long enough for the pupil to derive from it the edu- 
cational value it possesses ; or, they have erred on tho other side, and in the devo- 
tion to apaBt ideal excluded Trout the curriculum whole fields of knowledge that have 
grown up within a century. Thus tho secondary school has appeared to many observ- 
ers not only to scatter a pupil’s energies and interests, but to delay him unduly. 
Tho consequence is, as President Eliot showed very clearly several years ago, that 
the American boy of 15 or 1C, no whit inferior to his French or German fellow in 
native ability, is from two to three years behind him in acquired knowledge. 

To remedy so apparent an evil as this would bo an easy task in France or in 
Prussia. The minister of education would consult his official advisers and call 
the leading educational experts to his council, in a few weeks an order would 
issue prescribing for the schools a new and reformed procedure. In this way, 
Lelirpliino and Lchraufgaben for tho higher schools of Prussia were issued in 1882, 
and again in 1892. Similarly, in 1890 the existing Plan d'fitudes et Programmes of 

1 Prom the Atlantic Monthly, March, 1894. 
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tho secondary schools in France was promulgated. In this country, however, where 
no central educational administration exists, and where bureaucracy is not popu- 
lar, educational reforms can be brought about only by persuasion and cooperation, 
for no official and no institution is empowered to dictate to us. The press, the plat- 
form, the touchers’ meeting, must l o availed of to put iorw ard now ideas, and men 
and women m large numbers must be reasoned with and convinced in order to 
secure their acceptance. 

For secondary education, and through it for our educational organization' generally, 
a long stop has been taken in this direction by tlio proceedings that led up to the 
appointment of tho committee *>f ten by the National Educational Association, and 
by tho exceedingly valuable report which that committee has ju&t laid before the 
public*. 

For thirty years the National Educational Association lias been known as a large 
body of teachers that assembled annually to listen to addresses and discussions oi 
more or less practical value. It lias come to command an attendance of as many as 
in, COO teachers of all classes and from every section of the country. Its power and 
authority have increased with its size and its representative character. In 1892, the 
directors of this association determined to pass from tlie field of more discussion, and 
begin an educational investigation, under their own auspices and paid for out of 
their own funds, that should result in some practical gain to five country at large. 
r Ilicy accepted the suggestion, made to +hom after careful deliberation, that the prob- 
lems connected with secondary education should he vigorously and systematically 
attacked, and appointed a committee, which lias come to bo known as the committeo 
of ten, to take full charge of the task, at tho same time appropriating $2,500 to pay 
the expenses of tho work. The members of this committeo were carefully selected 
with a view to giving representation to the types of educational organization most 
interested, and to the various sections of the country. 

As finally constituted the committee was made up of one president of an Eastern 
university, two presidents of Western State universities, and one of a Southern State 
university, one president of a college for women, one professor in a Western college 
open to both sexes, one headmaster of an endowed academy, one principal of a public 
high school for both sexes, one principal of a public high school for girls only, and 
the Commissioner of Education, whose familiarity with tlie principles and practice 
of education in every part of tho United States gave representation, indirectly, both 
to tlie elementary school interest and to tlio special students of education, 

Tho procedure adopted by the committee of ten is fully described in tho report to 
which it is the object of this paper to direct attention. It may bo briefly stated 
thus: 

After a study of tlie whole problem, it was decided to appoint nine conferences of 
ten members each — one conference for each of the main divisions of work that fall 
properly to tho secondary school. Tho members of tlio conferences were selected 
equally, as nearly as possible, from college and school instructors who had attained 
a reputation in connection with ilio subject of their conference, due regard being had 
also to the representation of various educational interests and the several sections 
of the country. * * * The several conferences assembled in December, 1892, at 

convenient points, and 88 of tlie 90 members were in attendance. Of these 88, 46 
were in tlie service of colleges and universities, 41 in the service of schools, and I 
was a government official formerly in the service of a university. So admirable are 
the lists of members of these conferences that it is difficult to speak of them without 
enthusiasm. Among the 90 names will be found many that stand in the foremost 
rank of American scholarship, and no one of the 90 was without valuable educational 
experience of some kind. This fact of itself gives great weight to their recommen- 
dations, and their exhaustive reports, which are appended to the report of tho com 
mittee of ten, are a mine of educational information and suggestion of the utmost 
value. * * * 
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The first impression produced by a study of the reports of the special confer- 
ences is that tlieir members addressed themselves to their task with marked skill 
and directness. The questions submitted to them are answered, and answered fully, 
and the answers are accompanied with the reasons therefor. From the standpoint 
of the old-fashioned iJroi>aratory schoolmaster, ignorant alike of the newer school 
subjects and of the newer methods of imparting lifo to the old ones, the changes 
urged by the conferences may seem many and radical. Yet it will be difficult to 
disprove tlie deliberate conclusion of the committee of ten that, on the whole, the 
spirit of the conferences was conservative and moderate. For example, the Latin 
conference distinctly disclaim auy desire to see the college admission requirements 
in Latin increased. The Greek conference prefer to see the average ago of entrance 
to college lowered rather than raised. The mathematics conference recommend the 
actual abridging of the time now demoted to arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
The geography conference agree that the time now spent upon that subject in the 
schools is out of all proportion to tlie value of the results secured. 

As u matter of course, the conferences that dealt with the modern languages 
and the several departments of natural seieneo had the largest amount of work to 
do. Greek, Latin, and mathematics have been staple school subjects for generations. 
They are carefully organized and graded. Adequate text-books are provided. A 
large body of 'caching experience lies behind each of them. Of the other subjects 
this is not true. They appear only sporadically in schools. Too often they are 
taught badly, and fheir educational \aluo is lost. The conferences dealing with the 
modern subjects make it clear in every ease how these evils may bo avoided ; but 
their reports are correspondingly longer and more minute than those on tlie other 
suhjcWs. Tlie conferences on physics, astronomy, and chemistry, for example, 
append to their reports an elaborate outline of experiments to bo performed and 
topics to be taught in the secondary school. The reports from the conferences on 
history, civil government, and political economy, geography, and natural history 
are similarly detailed. 

The recommendations of the conference on English will naturally bo turned to 
first; for the tendency to emphasize the importance, of the study of the mother 
tongue, and to improve the methods of teaching it, is now too strong and too gen- 
eral to be resisted, if indeed anyone wishes to resist it. The report of this confer- 
ence is very short, but it is extremely clear and cogent. In substance, it says that 
the proper use of English can only be gained by using it properly in exercises of 
increasing difficulty and variety. The spelling book is discountenanced. Formal 
grammar is relegated to the subordinate jdaeo that it deserves. The reading book 
should contain real literature, and not articles on physical science or natural history; 
and but little sentimental poetry. In the high school ii is held that English should 
liuvo as much time allotted to it as Latin, and that the two points to be kept con- 
stantly in mind m the teaching are the study of literature and training in the 
expression of thought. All this advice is so ©omul that, being now given a quasi- 
official authority, it should bo followed generally in the secondary schools, both 
public and private. 

The fact that- education can not l>c cut up into artificial periods distinct in them- 
selves is brought out by almost every conference. They agree in saying that the 
elementary school must improve, and must coojicrato with the secondary school if the 
latter is to meet the demands now made upon it. English teaching can not be neg- 
lected from C to 13 if good results in it are to be obtained from 13 to 17. It is facts 
like this that give the reports of the conferences their chief significance. Though 
dealing ostensibly and directly w T ith secondary education only, they reach every nook 
and corner of the elementary school as well. 

It is extremely encouraging, also, to find the nine conferences and tlie committee 
of ten, 100 teachers in all, in cordial agreement on many points of fundamental 
importance. It is laid down, for instance, that no school subject should be taught 
in different ways to pupils who are going to college, to a scientific scJ*6ol, or to neither. 
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If a pupil studies algebra or Latin he should study it in the same way and to the 
same extent during the time that he studies it, whether he is to enter Harvard or 
Yale, the Institute of Technology or the Rensselaer Polytechnic, or a merchant's 
office. On this point there is not a single dissenting voice. This one principle, i£ 
followed in the secondary schools, wi uld immensely simplify their programmes and 
decrease the cost of their instruction. 

The conferences agr<v again— excepting Gie Greek conference, the members of 
which had no reason for dealing with the subject— that much work now taken up 
for the first time in the secondary school should be begun in the elementary school. 
One foreign language, for instance, history, algebra, and geometry are all capable 
of excellent use in tho upper grades of elementary schools, and are already to be 
found there in some of the more progressive cities of tho country. The discussion 
on shortening and enriching the school curriculum begun so recently has already 
accomplished thus much. 

The four conferences on language study and the three on natural science also agree 
among themselves as to the best methods of teaching. The former are a unit in 
desiring reading aloud in the language to he studied, the association of writing the 
language with translating from it, and the careful correction of translation in order 
to secure in it the use of accurate and idiomatic English. Tho three scientific con- 
ferences come to a like agreement. They all believe that laboratory teaching is 
better than text-book teaching, and that the inspection of laboratory notebooks 
should he combined with written examinations in testing a juipil'e attainments. 

Tho last and most important point of agreement among tho references relates 
to the coordination of the studies in tho curriculum. Noitbertho committee of ten 
nor tho conferences comained a single person who may ho classed as a follower of 
the Jlerhartian educational theory as exemplified by Zillor, Ntoy, and Rein; yet 
by purely empirical methods the committee and the conferences arrive at a strik- 
ing confirmation of one of the maiu doctrines of the llerbartians, the coordination 
and correlation of studies. The scientific conferences show how the practice of writ- 
ing accurate descriptions of observations ami experiments contributes to the require- 
ment of a clear, simple, English style. Tho conference on history wish to have that 
subject always associated with the study of geography, and tho conference on the 
latter subject agree with them. Tho English conference explicitly ask that the study 
of the mother tongue and its literature ho supplemented by that of the history and 
geography of the English-speaking race. 

Taking these points alone, and passing over the, hundred and one questions of 
detail on which the conferences pronounce, wo have a considerable body of educa- 
tional doctrine that is sound to the core and that applies to one school and to on© 
stage of education as well as to another. Principals of schools, teachers of special 
subjects, and students of education will examine and weigh carefully every recom- 
mendation of the conferences, however minute; hut the general reader and tho 
intelligent parent wish most of all to gain an idea of what is unanimously or even 
generally agreed upon. That question is substantially answered in the foregoing 
summary of the conference reports. 

To study carefully the several conference reports, and to base upon them a gen- 
eral recommendation to the country, was the more difficult part of the task of the 
committee of ten. Any recommendation, to ho tangible, must, of course, include a 
schedule showing how a school can arrange its programme so as to carry out the 
ideal of the committee. Four such schedules or tables are given by the commit- 
tee; and while not perfect — what school programme is ?— they are extremely sugges- 
tive. The first table is not a programme, but an ordered arrangement, by topics and 
school years, of all the recommendations of the nine conferences. It offers material 
for a thousand programmes. The second table is given to test the practical charac- 
ter of the conference recommendations. It includes them all in a four years' course, 
adding to each subject the number of weekly periods to bo allotted to it. When 
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this is done it is found that for tliroe-fonrths of the course much more is demanded 
than any one pupil can follow, hut — and this is the important point — not more than 
a school can teach. The necessary consequence is that there must ho in the high 
school a choice or election of studies. In a small school this choice will he made hy 
the principal, who will say: “With the staff at my command, I can teach only 
five subjects of those proposed hy the conferences in the manner recommended. My 
Bchool shall therefore he limited to those five.” Larger and richer schools can teach 
more, or perhaps all of the subjects, and then tlic choice among them will he made 
by the pupil. This choice is necessary, as tlio committee often is careful to point 
out, to thoroughness and to the imparting of j>ower as distinguished from mere infor- 
mation; for any largo subject wliatover, to yield its training value, must he pursued 
through several years from three to five times a week. 

The committee’s third table is based on the second, hut uses four as tho standard 
number of weekly periods of study for each subject, except in the first year of a 
new language. Further reference to this table is unnecess ary. 

The fourth table submitted is of great interest, for in it the committee, after 
due deliberation, makes its own selection out of all the material and suggestions 
supplied hy the conferences and submits sample standard programmes of secondary 
school work. It would he a grave error to dismiss this question of a specific pro- 
gramme as one in v Iving mere detail that might he left to any principal or superin- 
tendent of schools. Tlio committee of ten itself dissents strongly from that view; 
for it believes that to establish just proportions between the several subjects, or 
groups of allied subjects, it is essential that each principal subject shall bo taught ade- 
quately and extensively, and tberoforo proper provision for it must bo made in the 
programme. * * * 

In framing the sample programmes tho committee of ten proceeded upon some 
general principles that are of great significance. In tlio first place, it endeavored to 
postpouo to as late a period as possible tho grave choice between a classical and what 
is generally known as a Latin-scientific course. Very frequently this choice deter- 
mines a boy’s future career, and it is important that it be made not only late in tho 
school course but after excursions into all the principal lields of knowledge have dis- 
covered the boy’s tastes and exhibited his qualities. A second principle is that each 
year of the secondary school course should be, so far as may be, complete in itself, 
and not made wholly dependent on what is to follow. This is essential, because 
thousands of pupils are obliged to leave the high school after one or two years, and 
during that time linguistic, historical, mathematical, and scientific subjects should all 
bo presented to them in an adequate manner. It is also important that provision be 
made so that each subject maybe treatod iu the same way for all pupils who take it; 
that time enough be given to each subject to gain from it the training it is able to 
give; that the different principal subjects be put upon an api>roximate equality in 
the matter of time allotment; that all short courses given for purposes of informa- 
tion only be excluded; and that tho instruction in each of the main lines — namely, 
language, history, science, and mathematics — be continuous. With all of these 
principles in mind, the committee of ten framed the four sample programmes given 
herewith, tho names by which they arc designated being based on tlie amount and 
character of foreign language study in each. 

In adopting twenty as the maximum number of weekly periods of school work, 
the committee had two qualifications in mind : First, that at least five of the twenty 
should be given to unprepared work ; secondly, that laboratory subjects should 
have double periods whenever tba t prolongation is possible. Such subjects as music, 
drawing, and elocution, often found in secondary schools, are purposely omitted from 
the programmes, it being left to local authorities to determine how they shall be 
introduced. 

Inspection will show how carefully „the programmes have been framed with refer- 
ence to being carried out economically m a single school. With few exemptions, the 
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several subjects occur simultaneously in at least three of the four programmes; and 
with the same number of weekly periods allotted to them. From a practical point 
of view this is a most important arrangement. Some minor difficulties were caused 
by adhering to the rule laid down by all of the language conferences, namely, that 
two foreign languages should not be begun at the same time, and by limiting the 
courso to four years. A six years* programme would bo far easier to construct. 

Critical examination of the committee’s programmes discloses grave defects in the 
most important of all, the classical. It does not provide continuous study in science, 
for that great department is net represented in the* third year at all. History is sim- 
ilarly interfered with, and there would also be a break in the mathematical course if 
the option given in the fourth year were exercised in favor of history. The diffi- 
culty lies, I believe, in trying to include history in a four years’ classical course. 
The classics themselves teach history in an admirable way, if the instruction is 
good, A wealth of historical knowledge is grouped about the reading of bsesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil, Xenophon and Homer, the usual secondary school authors; and 
in those which are themselves professedly historical, a great gain would follow 
from a more thorough study of the subject-matter. If history, then, were dropped 
entirely from this programme, a modern language could be begun in the first 
secondary school year, the English course extended in the second year, and no break 
in the science instruction wouldlm necessary. 

Defects in the other programmes exist, hut they are not so glaring as those just 
pointed out in the classical. For instance, there is no continuity in the history 
courso of the Latin-scientific or modern language programme: and in both of the 
last named there would be a break in the mathematics course also, should the pupil 
exorcise his option in favor of history. 

The following table discloses at a glance in what relation the four programmes 
stand to each of the fo ur great divisions of secondary school study. The figures in the 
several columns represent the total number of weekly periods given during the entire 
four years, in each of the four programmes, to the main subjects. No scheme can 
bo called radical that proposes to give 52.5 per cent of all secondary education what- 
soever to language study, or, adding history, 62.8 per cent to the humanities. That 
this would be the result of following the committee’s recommendations the table 
shows. 


Language 

History 

Mathematics... 
Natural science 

Total 



Classical. 

| Latin* 
^scientific. 

Modern 

lan- 

English. 

Total. 



guagea. 




50 

42 

! 42 

34 

168 


7 

t> 

i 6 

14 

, 33 


34 

U 

14 

14 

56 


9 j 

18 

18 

18 

63 


so ; 

80 

80 

80 

320 


This table brings out other interesting facts. It shows how closely allied are tlie 
Latin-scientific and modern language courses, and how small a part natural science is 
to play in the revised scheme, after all. The one quarter of the whole school time 
that the scientific conferences asked to have given to natural science is not so given 
in any of the programmes, though it is closely approached in three of them. 

Although the report itself contains no reference to European experience or prao- 
tice, it will he interesting to compare the committee’s recommendations with the 
programmes of European secondary schools. Take, for example, the Prussian gym- 
nasium, the tertia and sccunda of which nearly correspond to the American sec- 
ondary school years, and the French lyc<5e, where the classes known as cinquieine, 
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ijuatrieme, troisieme, and second© are in about the samo relation. There the divi- 
sion of time is as follows : 

PKI'SkSIA-N GYMNASIUM. 


Subjects. i 

TJnter- 

Tertia. 

Ober- 

Tertia, 

Unter- 

Secimda. 

01 MU' - 

Socunda. 

Total. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

German 

*> 


3 

3 

10 

Latin. 

7 

7 

7 

G 

27 

Greek 

G 

G 

6 

6 

24 

French 


3 

3 

| 2 

11 

H in t or v and g eogra p 1 1 y 

3 

3 

2 

3 

: 3 

12 

Mathematics 

:t 

4 

4 

34 

Natural bistoiy, phy tries, ami chemistry 
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2 

2 
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8 
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2# 
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! 
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FKKNtTI LTriJfiK. 
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7 
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6 

Geography - 
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i 

i 

1 

4 

Mat iioniaticx 
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i " j *j 

n 
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i 

11 

... !. 

74 
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1 

ISA 1 

“1 

l 

39 

19|j 

754 


a Greek is wt\ begun until the second half of the u ar. Previous to that time ten hours weekly arc 
given lo Latin, 

• b This lime is divided between observation lessons on rocks and plants and. arithmetic. 


It is seen at once that the (German boy is called upon for far more work, measured in 
terms of time, than the American boy ; though the difference is not ko groat as it seems, 
for “learning lessons” out of school is not so prominent a feature in German as it is 
in American education. The French boy, under the existing revised programme, 
does about what is to bo expected of the American, but liis time is differently 
distributed. The French device for preventing “ scrappy *’ courses from becoming 
intolerable is to assign them few but long periods. For example, history, in tho 
lyofc, is taught but once a week, but that once it occupies an hour and a half con- 
secutively, so that much more is accomplished than in t wo periods of forty-five min- 
utes each. As a rule, the recitation or lesson periods in France are considerably 
longer than those usually found elsewhere. 

In spite of tlio differences between them, however, it is clear that the proposed 
American classical programme is not very unlike those in vogue on the continent. 
AVer© the comparison extended to the other programmes — the Latin-scientific, the 
modern language, and the English — a similar relation to the French and German 
programmes of like character would he found to exist. The higher classes of the 
gymnasium and lyetfe have still a great advantage over the American secondary 
school in the fact that the work leading up to them is carefully organized and devel- 
oped, and may he depended upon, The American grammar school, or better, tho 
upper grades of tho elementary school, on the contrary, is only here and there effi- 
cient. For two generations the so-called grammar school lias conspired with the 
lower or primary grades to retard the intellectual progress of the pupil in the inter- 
est of “thoroughness.” The arithmetic of many puzzles, the formal grammar, and 
tho spelling book with its long lists of eliild-frightening words have been its weap- 
ons, Slowly and with a struggle these are being wrested from it. New knowledge 
is being introduced to illustrate and 'illuminate the old and higher processes to 
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explain and make easier the lower. All tliis promotes true thoroughness, and also 
allows the child’s mind to grow aiul develop as nature intended it should, and as it 
often does in spite of the el ementary school, not because of it. Therefore, every 
year pupils are reaching the high school better prej>ared lor its peculiar work; and 
it is not unreasonable to hope tluW in ton years the secondary school may assume, in 
the case of its youngest pupils, an ability to use simple English correctly, a knowl- 
edge of the elements of algebra and geometry,, and of some epoch or movement in 
history. Pernaps even the study of a. foreign language Will have been begun. 

From the standpoint of the elementary school, "therefore, the committee of ten Is 
not unreasonable in its ideal, nor have the conferences proposed anything that is 
impracticable. The same is true when the report is viewed from tho standpoint of 
the colleges, though here, loo, reform and improvement arc necessary. As is well 
known, college admission examinations not only differ widely among themselves, 
but vary from year to year. Perhaps no one of them is too high to admit of a well- 
taught bo} entering college at seventeen, but many are so low that the same boy 
ought to pass them successfully at fourteen or oven earlier. The colleges have been 
injuring higher education iu America by giviug their own idiosyncrasies as to admis- 
sion examination free scope, instead of agreeing together upon a policj r . 

I do not mean that the admission examinations of all colleges should be uniform; 
that is not necessary. Put, to quote from the report, “ it is obviously desirable that 
tho colleges and scientific schools should be accessible to all boys or girls who liavo 
completed creditably the secondary school course.” If too recommendations of the 
committee of ten are carried out— and there is every reason t hope that they will 
be — the “completion of a secondary school course” will have a definite meaning, and 
the colleges can deai with it accordingly. The graduate of a secondary school will 
have had four years of strong and effective mental training, no matter which of tho 
four school programmes he has followed, and tho college can safely admit him to its 
courses. This single c top will bring about tho articulation of tho colleges ami scien- 
tific schools on the one hand with the secondary schools on the other — an articulation 
that has long been recognized as desirable for both classes of institutions and for tho 
country. 

Tho question will naturally arise— it arose 1 in tho minds of the committee often — 
Can the improvements suggested be successfully carried out without a very consider- 
able improvement in the training of tho teachers who are to do tho work? To this 
question but one answer, a negative one, can bo given. But, on tho other hand, tho 
opportunities now available for tlie higher training of secondary school teachers aro 
many times as numerous and as valuable as they were a decade ago. It is true that 
the hundreds of normal schools are accomplishing very little in this direction, even 
the best of them; but tho colleges and universities, where the mass of secondary 
teachers will always be educated and trained, have now awakened to a sense of the 
responsibility that rests upon them. Harvard and Yale, Columbia and Cornell, Mich- 
igan aud Illinois, Colorado and Stanford, and many others have organized special 
deparments for tho study of education, and one or two of them aro manned and 
equipped more thoroughly than any similar departments in Europe. The effect of 
this great expansion of activity in the study of education can not fail to bo widely 
felt within tho next few years. Tho colleges have needed, and some of them still 
need, an enlargement of sympathies, as do the normal schools. The colleges have 
focused their attention and energy too largely upon their own special work, and 
have paid no heed to what was going on about and beneath them. The normal 
schools have thought it sufficient to study more or less psychology, and to expound 
more or less dubious “methods” of teaching, ami have neglected tho larger field of 
genuine culture and the relative values of studies. Better apparatus and more 
teachers will not of themselves lift tho college or the normal school out of its rut. 
Only a lull appreciation of the relations of these institutions to tho work of eduea-. 
tion as a whole can do that. 
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And finally, what is the effect of this prolonged and earnest investigation upon 
that ideal of a liberal education that has so long been held in esteem among usf It 
will hot have escaped notice that only one of the committee’s four programmes 
makes a placo for the study of Greek, while one excludes both Greek and Latin. 
It is true that these are recommended as ideal arrangements, and that it is expressly 
stated in the report to be the unanimous opinion of the committee that, “under 
existing conditions in the United States as to the training of teachers and the pro- 
vision of necessary means of instruction, the two programmes called respectively 
modern languages and English must, in practice, he distinctly inferior to the other 
two.” Nevertheless, it seems clear that tho committee has been able to disentangle 
the real from the accidental in our conception of a liberal education, and has put 
tile former forward in all its strength. It lias not forgotten the precept of Aristotle, 
that “there are branches of learning and education w liieh wo must study with a view 
to the enjoyment of leisure,” and that “ these are to be valued for their own sake.” 
“It is evident, then,” the philosopher continues, “that there is a sort of education in 
which parents should train their sons, not as being useful or necessary, but because 
it is liberal and noble. Whether this is of one kind only, or of more than one, and 
if so, what they are ami how they are to he imparted, must hereafter bo determined.” 
It is just this determination that tho committee lias made; and it is a determination 
that each age, perhaps each generation, must make for itself. Between a diminu- 
tion of the time given to classical study and a relapse into quasi barbarism there is 
no necessary relation of cause and effect. May not the American say, as did Paulsen 
of his countrymen, that “idealism generally, if wo will use thhs word of so many 
meanings, is a thing which is not implanted from without, but grows from within, 
and that, in particular, tho idealism in the character of tbo Gorman people has deeper 
roots than tho Greek and Latin lessons of our gymnasia?” 

Mr, Lowell’s hope, expressed so eloquently at the Harvard anniversary, will not 
bo disappointed by tbo recognition of a broader basis for human culture. Every 
one may accept the recommendations of tho committeo of t<*n and still say with 
him: “1 hopo the day may never come when the weightier matters of a language, 
namely, such parts of its literature as have overcome, death by reason of their wis- 
dom and the beauty in which it is incarnated, such parts as are universal by roason 
of their civilizing properties, their power to elevate and fortify the mind — I hope 
the day may never come when these nro not predominant in the teaching given hero. 
Let tho humanities l>e maintained undiminished in their ain ient right. Leave in the 
traditional preeminence those arts tha t Avcro rightly called liberal ; those studies that 
kindle the imagination, and through it irradiate the reason ; those studies that manu- 
mitted the modern mind; thoso in which tho brains of finest temper have found alike 
their stimulus and their repose, taught by them that the power of intellect is height- 
ened iu proportion as it is made gracious by measure and symmetry. Give us sci- 
ence, too, but give first of all, and last of all, the science that ennobles life and makes 
it generous. * * * Many-sidedness of culture makes our vision cloarer and keener 
in particulars. For, after all, the noblest definition of science is that breadth and 
impartiality of view which liberates the mind from specialties and enables it to 
organize whatever wo learn, so that it becomes real knowledge by being brought 
into true and helpful relation with the rest.” 
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THE CURRICULUM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1 

William T. Harris, LL. D., United States Commissioner of Education. 

I am to present some considerations on the course of study in secondary school* 
with especial reference to the “ report of the committee of ten ’* recently published* 
What I shall say will ho partly in the way of comment on that important report and 
partly in the way of presenting ray own solutions of some of the problems to which 
it is addressed. 

In the first place, I would venture tlie remark that the report of a committee must 
generally ho a compromise. Tlie individual views of tlie several members of the com- 
mittee ha\e been advanced and discussed — in the end they havo been so modified 
that a majority can approve i hem . 1 1 naturally follows that each person signing the 

report accepts it as tlie nearest approximation to his view that ho finds practicable* 
It often happens that in the process of elimination all that is salient and suggestive 
gets omitted and only the dead level of commonplace ideas is retained. Generally 
it is best to preserve the differences of opinion that remain after all of the discus- 
sions iiffcthe committee in the form of minority reports or explicit reservations over 
the signature of the dissenting members. Such dissent helps the outsider to enter 
into the spirit of the discussion and to understand grounds. 

Mere educational authority as such is harmful unless it brings with it its grounds 
which may he studied and mastered, adopted or refuted, by the teacher who reads 
tlie conclusions set forth. 

In the report of the committee of ten there is an admirable device to preserve 
individual differences and points of view. There are nine rep or of special confer- 
ences— each conference being conducted by a subcommittee of ten persons, experts 
in the topic assigned them and representing widely separate parts of the country. 

liy letting each group of experts sit by itself and formulate its demands on the 
time of the programme of the secondary school, wo were likely to get the utmost 
diversity possible as regards points of view from which secondary studies could be 
considered. Each branch of study would claim what time the members of its con- 
ference thought desirable for its thorough treatment, rather than tlie timo possible 
to allow it after adjusting its claims in view of all tlie rest of tlie programme. 

The able presentation of the scope and significance) of the nine branches of sec- 
ondary study by tlie several conferences affords rich material for study to all inter- 
ested in school work. But it furnishes a statement of tlie problem and sets forth the 
difficulties of making a satisfactory programme rather than suggests a solution. 

It was for tlie committee of ten to digest the results and harmonize the differences 
of the nine subcommittees. 

The first part of the report recites the history of the organization and work of the 
committees and then brings together in Tables I and II the recommendations of the 
several conferences without undertaking any change. Such a programme, as might 
he expected, shows very strongly one thing, namely, the necessity of modifying the 
demands of some or all of tlie subcommittees for tlie sake of adjustment. It is a 
reduetio ad absurdum. It tells us that if the experts in each of the nine branches 
were to get what they ask we should have 22 recitations per week in the first year 
of the high school, 37£ per week in the second year, 35 in the third year, and 37| in 
the fourth year. That is to say, the pupils would have a daily average of 4# recita- 
tions in the first year, 7i the second year, 7 the third year, and 7i the fourth. If 
each lesson required, fifty minutes (taking time for change of classes) the second and 
fourth years would require the pupil to recite continuously from 9 in the morning 
to 4.30 in the afternoon, providing for a single intermission of an hour and a quarter 
for lunch in the middle of the day. All the lessons, seven in number, would have 
to be x>repared out of school. 

iThis paper was read before the department of superintendence at its session in I^iclimon& t *V** 
February, 1894. Reprinted from Education, 
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Bucli a strain on pupils would very soon destroy all elasticity and the reaction 
essential to individuality would cease. 

Of course the members of tlio subcommittees would never for a moment approve 
such a programme. Each set of experts supposed tliat tbe demands of the other 
conferences would bo modified and adjusted in such a way as to make a reasonable 
programme after allowing their special topic; the time required. 

The report of the committee of ten proceeds next to show in Table III that the 
demands of the subcommittees can not be made reasonable even by cutting them 
down uniformly 20 per cent and allowing four recitations or lessons a week where 
five lessons arc asked for. Even this programme in Table III would demand for the 
second and fourth years an average of fi lessons per day. 

Up to this point, therefore, the results of the report are negative as far as making 
a programme is concerned. It is with Table IV that the committee of ten first odors 
a programme that it considers practicable. In older to reach this it was necessary 
to drop the; guidance of the subcommittees and commence in earnest the study of 
the comparative educational values of tlio general branches, and secondly tlio neces- 
sary order of evolution of said brandies and their adaptation to the several stages 
of maturity that the pupil reaches in Hie secondary school. 

I would call special attention hero to the fact that the committee of ten considered 
first the normal standard for the programme and resolved unanimously that in no 
case should there be more than 20 recitation periods or lessons a week, and only 15 
of these (or It per day) should be such as require previous preparation on the part 
of* the pupil. This fact makes unreasonable all those attacks on the report which 
condemn it for requiring too much work of the pupil in the secondary school. The 
recommendations of the committee of ten do not err in this respect, for they fall 
safely within the hygienic limits prescribed in the most cautious and conservative 
schools. 

Turning to Table TV, which contains this model programme, not compiled from 
the results of the subcommittees, but formed in view of the conflicting necessities 
of hygiene, of preparation for college or the technical school, and of comparative 
educa t ional values — turning to this table we find four programmes, a purely classical, 
n Latiu>scicntitic, a modern language programme, and an English programme. I 
may ho believed when I say that the formation of the classical programme con- 
sumed nearly all the time devoted by the committee of ten to discussions. It was 
easy after making the classical programme to omit Greek ami substitute more science 
and modern language to form the Latin-scientific programme, and in the third or 
modem language programme to substitute more modern language for Latin. The 
so-called English programme was formed by increasing the time devoted to English 
language and literature and reducing the number of foreign languages studied, to 
one, which might be an ancient or a modern language. 

The chief result of the committee V report, so far as a practical recommendation 
is concerned, tb erefore, is to bo found in the classical programme of Table IV 7 . This 
gives Latin five hours per week during the first and second years, and four horn's the 
third and fourth years. Greek has five hours per week in the third and fonrth years 
and does not appear at all in tbe first and second. This arrangement makes the sep- 
aration of the pupils who are filling for college from those who are taking the sc iem- 
title or modern language or English programmo take place at the beginning of the 
third year, ami offers the desirable opportunity for change of mind on the part of 
the secondary pupil after he has completed his second year and begins to see what 
education means. He may defer the question of college until the commencement 
of the third year. 

The mathematical studies are, algebra, four hours a week iu the first year and two 
hours a week for half of the third year; geometry, three hours a week second year 
and two. hours a week half of the third year; trigonometry and higher algebra, elect- 
ive in tlio fourth year for three ion re a week; English language and literature, 
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rhetoric, composition and the like studies require four hours a week first year, two 
hours a week second year, three hours the third year, and two hours fourth year. 
The natural sciences are represented by physical geography three hours a week first 
year. This branch includes an elementary view of the organic aspects of nature, 
such as botany, zoology, ethnology, meteorology, geology, and astronomy. The 
other aspect of nature is physics, molar or molecular, called “natural philosophy w 
aud “ chemistry.” Natural philosophy is .assigned three horns a week second year; 
chemistry three hours a week fourth year, Gener&l history has four hours a week 
first year, three hours a week second year, and is elective with trigonometry for 
three hours the fourth year. Finally a modem language, French or German, takes 
four hours a week second year and third year and three hours a week fourth year. 

This result seemed to the committee a pretty rich programme after all; it was 
reached only after harmonizing apparently irreconcilable conflicts. It provides for 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, natural science, history, English literature, and modern 
languages. 

From this hasty survey of the report of the committee of ten let me now turn your 
attention .for a moment to the fundamental questions that concern the course of study 
and to the reasons that have made this item in secondary schools tho weakest part 
of our school system, although it must be confessed that the teachers in the second- 
ary schools aro on the whole more skillful, so far as command of methods is con- 
cerned, than tho teachers in Uio elementary schools or the professors in colleges. 

Let ns glance first at the central idea of the elementary school. 

We can deduce the course of study quite easily from the idea of the school as an 
instrumentality designed to connect the child as the new indivh, lal with his race, 
and enable him to participate in civilization. 

By education we add to the child's experience the experience of tho human race. 
His own experience is necessarily one-sided and shallow; that of tho race is. thou- 
sands of years deep and it is rounded to fullness. Such deep and rounded experience 
is what we call wisdom. 

To prevent, the child from making costly mistakes we give him the benefit of see- 
ing the lives of others. The successes and failures of our fellow-men instruct each 
of ns far more than our own experiments. 

The elementary school attempts to give this wisdom in a systematic manner. It 
uses the essential means for its work in the shape of text-books, in which the experi- 
ence of tho race is digested and stated in a clear and summary manner, in its several 
departments, so that a child may understand it. He has a teacher to direct his 
studies and instruct him in the proper methods of getting out of books the wisdom 
recorded in them. He is taught first in the primary school how to spell out the 
wouls, and how to write them himself. Above all, lie is taught to understand the 
meaning of the words. All first use of words reaches only a fow of their many sig- 
nifications. Each word has many meanings and uses, but the child gets at only one 
meaning, and that the simplest and vaguest, when lie begins. His school work is 
to train him into accuracy and precision in the interpretation of language. He 
learns gradually to fill each word of the printed page with its proper meaning. He 
learns to criticise the statements ho reads, and to test them in his own experience 
and by comparison with other records of experience. 

In other words, the child at school is set to work to enlarge his own puny life by 
the addition of the best results of other lives. There is no other process so well 
adapted to insure a growth in self-respect as the mastery of the thought of the 
thinkers who have stored and systematized the experience of mankind. 

This is the clue to the hopes founded on education. Thepatriotic citizen sees that 
a government managed by illiterate people is a government of one-sided and shal- 
low experience, and that a government by the educated classes iusures|the benefits 
of a much wider knowledge of the wise ways of doing things. 
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• The work of tbe school produces self-respect because the pupil makes himself the 
measure of his fellows, aiul grows to be equal to them spiritually by the mastery of 
their wisdom. Bolf-rospoct is the root of the virtues aud the active cause of a career 
of growth in power to know aud power to do. Webster called tbe free publi ©Schools 
“a wise and liberal system of police by which property and the peace of society aro 
secured.” Ho explained the effect of the school as exciting “ a feeling of responsi- 
bility and a sense of character.” 

This, he saw, is tho legitimate effect. For as the school causes its pupils to put on 
the forms of thought given them by the teacher and by the books they u i: e; causes 
them to control their personal impulses and to act according to rules and regulations; 
causes them to behave so as to combine with others and get help from all while they 
in turn give help; as the school causes the pupil to put off his selfish promptings 
and to prefer the forms of action based oil tbe consideration of tho interests of others — 
it is seen that the entire discipline of tins school is ethical. Each youth educated in 
the school has been submitted to a training in the habit of self-control and of obedi- 
ence to social order. He lias become to some extent conscious of two selves — tho 
one bis immediate animal impulse and tlio second bis moral sense of conformity to 
tli© order necessary for the harmonious action of* all. 

Curious scholars have explored and recorded the methods of education of all peo- 
ples; for each people has some way of initiating its youth into tho manners and 
•customs and intellectual beliefs which constitute the warp and the woof of its civil- 
ization. The bulk of all education is performed by tho family in all ages. The les- 
sons in the care for the person; the conventional forms of eating and drinking; 
behavior toward strangers and toward one’s relations; tlio mother tongue; tho 
stock of beliefs and such habits of scientific observation as may exist in tb© com- 
munity; the ideals of life; the duties of a citizen ; the consciousness of nationality 
and the sentiment of patriotism that depends on it; tho elementary arts and trades 
sucli as exist within the home; all these tilings are learned within the family. But 
letters and science arc usually taught, if taught at all, by a teacher set apart for the 
work, and his department is called tho school. 

The school is the auxiliary institution founded for tho purpose of reenforcing the 
education of the four fundamcntal.institutions of civilization. These are tho family, 
civil society (devoted to providing for the wants of food, clothing, and shelter), the 
state, aud tlio church. The characteristic of the school is that it deals with tho means 
necessary for the acquirement, preservation, and communication of intelligence — 
tho mastery of letters and mathematical symbols; of tho technical terms used in 
geography and grammar and the sciences; tho conventional meaning of tho lines 
used on maps to indicate water, mountains, towns, latitude, longit ude, and the like. 
The school devotes itself to instructing the pupil in these dry details of arts thatmre 
used to record systematic knowledge. These conventionalities once learned, the 
youth has acquired tho art of intellectual self-help; ho can, of his own effort, open 
the door and enter the treasure house of literature and science. Whatever his fellow- 
men have done and recorded ho can now learn by sufficient diligence of his own. 

The difference between tho part of eduoation.acquired within the family and that 
acquired in the school is immense, incalculable. The family arts ami trades, man- 
ners aud customs, habits and beliefs, have formed a r>ort of close-fitting spiritual 
vesture, a garment of the soul always worn aud expressive of tho native character, 
not so much of the individual as of his tribe or family or community. He, tbe indi- 
vidual, had from birth been shaped into these things as by a mold; all his thinking 
and willing and feeling have been molded into tho form or type of humanity looked 
upon as the ideal by his parents and acquaintances. 

This close-fitting garment of habit has given him direction, but not self-direction 
or freedom. He docs what be does blindly, from the habit of following custom and 
doing as others do. 
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But the school gives a different sort of training; its discipline is for the freedom 
of the individual. The education of* the family is in uso and wont, .and it trains 
rather than instructs. Its result is unconscious habit and ungrounded prejudice or 
inclination. Its likes and dislikes aie not grounded in reason, but are unconscious 
results of early training. But*the school lays all its stress on producing a conscious- 
ness of the grounds and reason for things. I should not say all its stress; for the 
school does in fact lay much stress on what is called discipline— on habits of alert 
and critical attention, on regularity and punctuality, c.n self-control and politeness. 
But the hare mention of these elements of discipline shows that they, too, are of*» 
higher order than the habits of the family inasmuch as they all require the exer- 
tion of botli will and intellect consciously in order to attain them. Tho discipline 
of the school forms a sort of conscious superstructure to the unconscious basis of 
habits which have been acquired in the family. 

School instruction, on the other hand, is given to tho acquirement of techniques; 
the technique of reading and writing, of mathematics, of grammar, geography, 
history, literature, and science in general. 

One is astonished when be reflects upon it at first to see how much is meant by 
this word technique. All products of human reflection are defined and preserved by 
words used in a technical sense, Tho words are taken out of their colloquial sense, 
which is a loose one, except when employed as slang. For slang is a spontaneous 
effort in popular speech fo form technical terms. 

The technical or conventional use of signs and symbols enables us to write words 
and to record mathematical calc illations; tho technical use of words enables ns to 
express clearly and definitely the ideas and relations of all sen .ice. Outside of tech*^ 
niqwe all is vague hearsay. The fancy pours into tho words it hears such meanings 
as its feelings prompt. Instead of science there is superstition. 

Tho school deals with technique in this broad sense of tlie word. Tho mastery of 
this technique of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history lifts the pupil 
on to a plane of freedom and self-help hitherto not known to him. lie can now by 
his own effort master for himself the wisdom of tho race. 

By the aid of such instruments as tlie family education lias given him he can not 
master the wisdom of the race hut only pick up a few of its results, such as the cus- 
toms of his community preserve. By the process of hearsay and oral inquiry it 
would lake the individual a lifetime to acquire what he can get in six mouths by aid 
of the instruments which the school places in his hands. For the. school gives the 
youth the tools of thought. 

Looking for the application of .this technique wo see two worlds — nature and 
man. Mature contains, first, abstract or inorganic objects, matter, and motion, to 
which arithmetic, algebra, and higher mathematics reflate; then, secondly, it con- 
tains organic objects, like plants, animals, and men. This phase of nature, includ- 
ing vegetable and animal growth aud the requisite conditions of climate, land and 
water and air, are treated in geography. 

Hence the child has two studies that give him an insight into nature as the support 
of his life and as the instrument for him to conquer and use in the sliapo of machin- 
ery, motive powers, food, clothing, and shelter. 

With his first lesson in arithmetic he learns something fundamental about the 
conditions of existence in time and space. Matter and force not merely happen to 
obey mathematical laws, but they have to do so as a primordial necessity of their 
nature. Every lesson in geography from the first is of practical use iu giving the 
child command over organic nature. 

Taking the other side of school instruction we find a happy selection of what 
reveals man to himself. Man as an object is body aud soul — the body is a physio- 
logical object like animals and plants; the soul is intellect, will, and feeling. Tho 
child does not study psychology as such, but something better for him than psychol- 
ogy, f° r studies the products of man’s ‘intellect and will and feeling. Ha 
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itndies the structure of language 'in grammar, and this reveals the structure of 
intellect. He studies in literature the revelation of the human heart — its feelings, 
emotions; and aspirations, good and bad. Literature portrays the rise of feelings 
and their conversion into actions and ideas by the will and intellect; it shows the 
collisions of evil feelings with good. History, again, shows the human will in its 
distinctive province, for the will of man is manifest not so much in individual 
adventures as in the formation of states and religious movements and social 
changes. This is collective will, the will of the nation or x>eople, and it is manifest 
in wars or in great social movements, such as colonization, the building of cities, 
internal improvements, commerce, productive industry, etc. 

History reveals man to himself by showing him his deeds. Literature reveals 
man to himself by showing him his character in its process of formation — the ulti- 
mate springs of action as they well up from the unconscious depths of the soul. 
Grammar, philology, aud language studies reveal the essential structure of the soul, 
its logical constitution as a self-activity or self-con seiousness. 

There are no other phases of nature and man than these five which we see are con- 
templated by the live chief branches of study in the district schools. 

Secondary education must goon in the same direction, opening windows of the 
soul in live directions so that the pupil gets a better insight into these cardinal 
provinces of nature and man. 

Therefore the secondary pupil will continue his study of mathematics, taking up 
algebra and geometry; of language, studying the ancient languages from which 
civilization lias been transmitted, and modern languages. Ho will continue the 
view of organic nature, given in geography, by studying the outlines and methods 
of such natural sciences as geology, astronomy, physiology, zoology, and botany; 
continue history by adding to the special study of the United States, begun in the 
elementary school, the study of general history; continne the study of literature, 
begun in the school readers, by systematic study of the greatest writers like Shake- 
speare, Milton, Spenser, and Chaucer, in selected complete works of art, together 
with a history of literature. Mathematics are reenforced by physics (called natural 
philosophy) treating of the mathematical law s of solids and II aids. 

To these branches which the ideal course should contain there arc certain inci- 
dental studies or arts of a useful character, such as vocal music, bookkeeping, calis- 
thenics, shorthand writing, cooking, woodworking, etc., which are added, some of 
them, to the high school courses of study throughout the country. The modern 
languages taught are usually German and French. The ancient languages are Latin 
and Greek. 

It must be noticed in studying the secondary education of the United States that 
it stands between two other bclf-regulated systems of schools — the elementary, whose 
course is determined by the school committees, and the higher, whose course is deter- 
mined by college faculties and boards of trustees. These two independent directive 
powers do not net in perfect harmony. Hence the secondary school has a twofold 
course of study to provide for — that indicated by the elementary school and that 
required by the college for admission. 

Ihit the public high schools are under the control of the school committees elected 
by the people. This causes them to lay more stress on a continuation of the fivefold 
course of elementary schools than on the studies required for admission to college. 

On the other hand the private secondary schools lay the most stress on preparation 
for college. Here is one of the greatest defects in our system — or lack of system. 
The ideal course of study demands that five Avindows of the soul be kept open. The 
old preparatory school Laid stress on Latin, Greek, and mathematics, neglecting all 
else. These three branches opened only two or three windows {to keep up out sym- 
bolism); mathematics gave the key to inorganic .nature; Latin and Greek answered 
to grammar aud literature, chiefly to grammar or the logical side of the soul, with a 
little touch of history and literatnre*6n the sides of the will and sensibility. Nature 
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was left out of sight, except as mathematics .gave the general conditions of alT 
nature — tlio structure of time ami space. 

The private secondary school, therefore, in the last generation slighted history, 
modern literature, natural science, and sociology. The public high school undertook 
to develop these important sides of a rounded education and succeeded in a measure. 
But it was obliged to adopt another course of study for its pupils fitting for college. 
Hence there arose a general or English course, and a classical course. 

I have cor 'pared *bo classical course of study to a palm tree which first builds a 
tall stem and then suddenly expands into fuliagu at the top. So the preparatory 
school and the college required six 5 ears (four m the preparatory and two in col- 
lege) to be devoted almost exclusively to Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and then m 
the last two years of the college made a hasty survey of nature and modern litera- 
ture and history, as a sort of finishing touch. 

There is no doubt that the high school course laid out by the school committees is 
more rational than the secondary course of the private preparatory schools, pre- 
scribed for them by the colleges. And yet the college course was the conscious 
product of the highest educated minds of the community. The unconscious evolu- 
tion by “iiatiirahscloction" in the minds of school committees elected by the people 
was wiser on the whole. Individual members of city school hoards are always 
found who oppose classical studies altogether. But the pressure of popular demand 
always prevails to secure in tho public schools what is needed, 

The difficulty in this case is that tho high school pupil taking up all tho five 
branches — mathematics, natural science, history, modern literature, Latin and Greek — 
in his four years, is not so far ad van ml in the classic languages as the special pre- 
pare tory school, and does not compete with it on an equal footing. Special classical 
courses in the public high school area costly experiment wherever carried on. 

This produces what we may call a national disaster in our education, namely, the 
discouragement of pupils in high schools from taking up higher education. The 
public high schools, in proper! ion to their enrollment, send comparatively few to 
the colleges. 

The disadvantages of this to the nation are great, for higher education oven with 
a “palm-tree ’’ course of study educates the majority of the real loaders of society. 
It might be supposed that those best versed in natural science would havo this pres- 
tige, and doubtless natural science, counts for much. But the classically educated 
man has advantages over till others. That this should be so may bo seen by a brief 
consideration of the rationale of its courso of study. 

We have seen that there arc needed live windows iri tho soul to see tho five classes of 
objects in nature and humanity. Natural science relates chiefly to the organic and 
inorganic phases of nature but gives little insight into human nature. On the other 
hand language study, and especially literature, leads directly toward this knowl- 
edge of man that, is essential to largo directive power. 

As to tho dead languages, Lai in and Greek, they arc tho tongues spoken by the two 
2>ooplo who invented the two threads united in our modern civilization. The study 
of Greek puts one into the atmosphere of art, literature, and science, in which the 
people of Athens lived. This is tho effect of Greek literature; it is also the effect of 
the mere language in its idioms and in its grammatical structure. 

The study of Latin puts one similarly into tho stern, self-sacrificing, political atmos- 
phere of Romo. The Romans invented laws for tho protection of life and private 
property, and also the forms of combination into corporations and city governments. 
To study Latin makes the pupil more .attentive to, and conscious of, tho side cf his 
civilization that deals with combinations of men into social organizations. 

No other ancient or modern language gives us anything of equal value for gaining 
an insight into tho institutions under which we live, except the study of tho Bible. 
The Hebrew thread of onr civilization is still more important, because while the 
Roman secures civil freedom, and tho Greek intellectual freedom and artistic taste, 
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the Hebrow oracles give us the revelation of tlie personality of God, the fountain of 
all freedom. For unless the absolute is a free personality, man’s freedom must be 
all a temporary and abnormal affair; the iron fate which pantheism sees as the first 
principle will get the advantage after all. 

We m»y see that tho colleges ought to continue to lay chief stress on Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics as the studies that foster directive power, hut they ought to add 
also the three modems, natural science, modern literature, and history, incorporating 
them into the course throughout, so that the oak rather than the palm tree becomes 
the symbol of tlie curriculum. 

By ‘‘directive power” is meant the influence that molds the actions of men. This 
may be exercised not only by tho military, political, or tins industrial leader, but l>y 
the lone scholar who publishes great discoveries to the world; by tlie editors of 
periodicals, by tlie orators, preachers, and teachers, and especially by the poets and 
literary men. 

There has been a process of adjustment going on in higher education in several 
directions, especially since 1870. First, an elevation of the standard of admission 
took place, chiefly brought about by the action of Harvard College. Secondly, an 
extension of the scope of elective studies as a consequence of tlie raised standard 
which now brought the freslimeu class nearly up to where the junior class had been. 
Thirdly, the requirements for admission began to he more varied and to require some- 
thing of English literature and a modern language, with some natural science and 
history; hut much more Latin and Greek. 

Had the Latin and Greek requirements remained the same, tho new standard of 
admission would have fitted the course of study of the public high school, and the 
problem would have been solved. As it is now, tho situation of the high school as a 
feeder for the college is worse than before 1870. Then the classical requirements for 
graduation at the high school would admit the students to college, while the collat- 
eral branches of history, science, and English literature that he had begun in the 
high school gave him greater npx>creepti\ o power, or greater ability to grasp the 
practical application of what lie had learned. 

Is it not a mistake- that higher education has made in trying to lengthen the school 
life of youth hv increasing the length of the secondary school course f Is it not far 
better to take the student into college at lb or 18 years of age, and after the course 
of study that, leads him to see tho unity of human learning take him into a post- 
graduate course that teaches him how to specialize and pursue lines of original 
investigation in the laboratory or seminary? 

This radical <ju< stion is now in a fair way to ho answered rationally; for this 
report of the committee of ten will lead to such investigations of tlie educational 
value of secondary branches and methods of instruction as will put us in possession 
of accurate knowledge in regard to tho nature and limits of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. We shall learn the fitting age for each and not, as heretofore, 
esteem it an advantage to hold hack the pupil as long as possible in the elementary 
and secondary courses under plea, of securing greater thoroughness. We shall 
understand that tlie elementary methods are of necessity too mechanical to be used 
to advantage bevoud the fourteenth year, while the secondary methods consist too 
much of copying styles and classic forms, in aping modes of work and habits of 
thinking, to be continued to advantage beyond the eighteenth year. We shall know 
better than we do now what is fitting for each age and period. With this we shall 
enter on a now and more scientific epoc h of educational theory and practice. 
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THE UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM.* 

By Cjiarliis W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 

The report of the committee of ten has now been in the hands of the teachers of 
the country for about six months, r o that there lias been time to formulate ard pub- 
lish some criticism and objections. I propose to comment in tbis paper on one criti- 
cism or objection which in various forms and by several different persons has been 
brought before the educational public. Whenever 1 speak of the report I intend to 
include the reports of tlio conferences as well as the proper report of the committee 
often, for tho chief value of the total report lies in tbo conference reports. 

The objection to the report which I shall discuss is contained in the question, 
“ What do college men know about schools Those who urge this objection say in 
substance, u More than half the members of tbo conferences were at the moment in 
the service of colleges and universities, and the same was true of the committee of 
ten. The wise management of schools lor children of from (> to 18 years of age is a 
different business from tho wise management of colleges and universities. Not only 
is the ago of tho pupils different, but their mode of life and tho discipline they need 
are also different. The mental capacity of young children is low compared with 
that of college students; their wills are weaker, and their moral qualities unde- 
veloped. How can men who teach and govern young people from 18 to 24 years of 
age know anything about schools lor children t Let them attend to tho higher edu- 
cation and not attempt to teach experts in elementary anu secondary education how 
to conduct their very different business. That a man has succeeded in conducting** 
college or a university makes it altogether probable that his ad\ ice will be worthless 
as to the best mode of conducting a school or a system of schools. Wo school super- 
intendonts end principals have to handle masses of average material ; your college 
and university teacher has only a small number of exceptional individuals to deal 
with.” 

To meet this objection I wish t« affirm and illustrate the proposition that the chief 
principles and objects of modern educational reform are quite tho same from begin- 
ning to end of that long course of education which extends from the fifth or sixth 
to tho twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year of life. Tho phrase u educational construc- 
tion would perhaps he better than the phrase u educational reform ; ” for m our day 
and country wo are really constructing all the methods of universal democratic 
education. Wo seldom realize how very recent and novel an undertaking this edu- 
cational construction is. A s a force in tho world universal education does not go 
behind this century in any land. It does not go back more than twenty years in 
such a civilized country as France. It dates from 1871 in England. Plato main- 
tained that the producing or industrial classes needed no education ; and it is hardly 
move than a hundred years since this Platonic doctrine began to bo seriously ques- 
tioned by social philosophers. It is not true yet that education is universal even in 
our own land; and in all lands educational practice lags far behind educational 
theory. In this process of educational construction, so new, so strange, so hopeful, 

I believe that the chief principles and objects are tbo same from tbo kindergarten 
through the university, and therefore I maintain that school teachers ought to 
understand and sympathize with university reform and progress, and that college 
and university teachers ought to comprehend and aid school reform and progress. 
Let us review together those chief principles and objects, although in so doing I 
shall necessarily repeat some things 1 have often said before. 

I. The first of these objects is the promotion of individual instruction — that is, the 
addressing of instruction to the individual pupil rather than to groups or classes. 
At present the kindergarten and tho university best illustrate tho progress of this 

*A paper read before the American Institute <»f Instruction at Bethlehem, N. IT., July 11, 1894. 

Reprinted from the Educational Review, October, 1894. 
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reform ; but the beneficent tendency is clearly exhibited all along the lino. In ele- 
mentary and secondary schools the effort is constantly made to diminish the number 
of pupils assigned to one teacher; and in some fortunate secondary schools the pro- 
]K)i tion of pupils to teachers has already been intentionally made as favorable as it 
has incidentally become in the most prosperous universities which have been adding 
rapidly to their advanced courses of instruction. In urban school systems the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to a teacher is recognized as the fundamental fact which 
determines bettor than any other single fact the quality and rank of each system 
among those with which it may he properly compared. Into the curricula of schools 
and colleges alike certain new matters have of late years been introduced for teach- 
ing which tlio older methods of instruction — namely, the lecture and the recitation — 
proved to be inadequate or even totally inapplicable. These new matters are chiefly 
object lessons in color and form, drawing and modeling, natural sciences like bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, and geology, and various kinds of 
manual training. In school and college alike the really effective teaching in all 
these subjects is that which is addressed to each individual pupil. All laboratory 
and machine-shop teaching lias this character, no matter what tlio subject. The 
old-fashioned method of teaching science by means of illustrated books and demon- 
strative lectures has been superseded from the kindergarten through the university 
by the laboratory method, in which each pupil, no matter whether ho bo 11 years old 
or 23, works with his own hands and is taught, to use his own senses. Genoral 
explanations and directions may be given a class; but in the laboratory each individ- 
ual’s work must be separately supervised and criticised. There is nothing more 
individual than a laboratory notebook. In all laboratory and luach in o-aliop work 
tlio rates of progress of different pupils vary widely. Quicker eyes, defter bands, 
greater zeal, and better judgment will tell, and the teacher lias every opportunity to 
discover the natural gifts or defects of the different pupils and to develop the pecul- 
iar capacity of each mind. All the artistic subjects, as well as all the scientific, 
require individual instruction. In drawing, painting, and modeling the instruction 
is, of necessity, individualized. It is one of the best results of tlio introduction of 
manual training that each pupil must receive individual criticism and guidance. 
The instructor is compelled to deal with each pupil by himself and to carry each 
forward at his own rate of speed. In short, manual training breaks up class-room 
routine and introduces diversify of achievement in place of uniform attainment, I 
say that this principle applies all tlio way from the kindergarten to the professional 
school. It applies conspicuously in medical instruction: and within twenty-five 
years it has been there applied so successfully that it is no exaggeration to say that 
within this period the whole method of teaching medicine lias been revolutionized 
throughout the United States. It is now universally recognized that it is impossible 
to teach medicine and surgery to large numbers of persons simultaneously by gen- 
eral descriptions, or by the use of diagrams, pictures, or lantern slides which many 
can see at once, Jsot that illustrated lectures and general demonstrations are wholly 
useless: but they hold only a subordinate place. Tlio really important thing is 
individual personal instruction under circumstances which permit the student to*soe 
ami touch lor himself, and then to make his own record and draw his own infer- 
ences. Finally, the highest t\ po of university teaching— the so-called seminary or 
conference method— is emphatically individual instruction. 

It is hard to say at what stage of education from the primary grade to the final 
university grade the individualization of instruction is most important. The truth 
is that the principle applies with equal force all along the line. For the university 
president, the school superintendent, ami the kindergartner alike it should be thb 
steady aim and the central principle of educational policy; and whoever under- 
stands the principle and its applications at any one grade understands them for all 
grades. 
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II. Secondly, let me ask your attention to six essential constituents of all worthy 
education — constituents which in my opinion make part of the educational process 
from first to last, in every year and at every stage— and let me ask you particularly 
to consider which of these constituents belong to schools but not to colleges, or to 
colleges, but not to schools. 

The first constituent is the careful training of the organs of sense, through which 
we get incessant and infinitely diversified communications with the external world, 
including in that phrase the whole inanimate ami animate creation with all human 
monuments and records. Through the gate of accurate observation come all kinds 
of knowledge and experience. The little child must learn to see with precision the 
forms of letters, to hear exactly the sonuds of words and phrases, and by touch to 
discriminate between wet and dry, hot and cold, smooth and rough. The organs of 
sense are not for scientific uses chiefly; all ordinary knowledge for practical pur- 
poses comes through them, and language, too, with all which language implies and 
renders possible. Then comes practice in grouping and comparing different sensa- 
tions or contacts, and in drawing inferences from such comparisons' — practice which 
is indispensable in every field of knowledge. Next conics training in making a rec- 
ord of the observation, the comparison, or the grouping. This record may obviously 
be made either in the memory or in written form ; but practice in making accurate 
recowls there must be in all effective education. Fourthly comes training of the 
memory, or, in other words, practice in holding in the mind the records of observa- 
tions, groupings, and comparisons. Fiftnly comes training in the jiower of expres- 
sion — in (dear, concise exposition, and in argument or the logical -setting forth of a 
process of reasoning. This training in the logical development < a reasoning pro- 
cess is almost the consummation of education ; but there is one other essential con- 
stituent, namely, the steady inculcation of those supreme ideals through which the 
human race is uplifted and ennobled — the ideas of beauty, honor, duty, and love. 

These six 1 believe to bo essential constituents of education in the highest sense. 
Wo must learn to see str. ight and dear; to compare and infer; to make an accurate 
record; to remember; to exjneas our thought wdfh precision; and to hold fast lofty 
ideals. The processes I have described as -separate often, take place in the mind so 
rapidly that they, or sonic of them, seem to us simultaneous. Thus, intelligent 
conversation involves observation, comparison, record, memory, and expression, all 
in a flash. But if these be constituents of education, is not education a continuous 
process of one nature from beginning to end? Arc not these six constituents to be 
simultaneously and continuously developed from earliest childhood to maturity? 
Tlu* child of 5 years should begin to think clearly and justly, and lie should begin 
to know what love and duty mean; and the mature man of should still be train- 
ing his powers of observing, comparing, recording, and expressing. The aims and 
the fundamental methods at all stages of education should therefore bo essentially 
the same; because the essential constituents of education are the same at all stages. 
The grammar school pupil is trying to do the same kinds of things which the high 
school pupil is trying to do, though, of course, with h as developed powers. The 
high school pupil has the same intellectual needs which the university student 
feels. The development of a mind may he compared with the development of a 
plant — it proceeds simultaneously and continuously through all its parts without ' 
break or convulsion. If at any stage there seems to ho a sudden leaflng or blooming* 
the suddenness is only apparent. P>eaf and bloom had long been prepared — both 
were enfolded in last year's bud. From first to last, it is the teacher's more impor- 
tant function to make the pupil think accurately and express his thought with pre- 
cision and force; and in this respect the function of the primary school teacher is 
not different in essence from that of the teacher of law, medicine, theology, or 
engineering. 

IK. A considerable change in the methods of education has been determined dur- 
ing tUse past twenty-five years by the general recognition of the principle that effect- 
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ive power in action is the true end of eciiication, rather than the storing up of 
information or the cultivation of faculties which are mainly receptive, discrimi- 
nating or critical. Wo are, no longer content in either school or college with impart- 
ing i\ variety of useful and ornamental information, or with cultivating aesthetic 
taste or critical faculty in literature or art. We nro not content with simply 
increasing our pupils 9 capacity for intellectual or sentimental enjoyment. All these 
good things we seek, to he sure; hut they are no longer our main ends. The main 
object of education, nowadays, is to give the pupil the power of himself doing an 
endless variety of things which, uneducated, he could not do. An education which 
does not produce in the pupil the power of applying theory or putting acquisitions 
into practice, and of personally using for productive ends his disciplined faculties, 
is an education which has missed its main end. One humble illustration of the 
influence of this principle is the wide adoption of reading foreign languages at 
sight as a suitable test of fitness for admission to colleges. Another similar illus- 
tration is the use of question papers in geometry continuing a large proportion of 
problems which do not appear in explicit form in the ordinary manuals, hut which 
can be answered ox solved by milking a simple applieation of the geometrical prin- 
ciples developed in those manuals. These are tests of acquired power. We think 
it reasonable to test a student of chemistry by giving him an unknown substance 
to analyze. Can he, find out what it is and prove his discovery correct? In other 
words, can ho apply his information and knowledge of methods to a problem which 
is to him wholly unknown? ifas he acquired not only information, but power? 
„TJio whole field of natural science is available for that kind of training in power 
getting which it is the main object of modern education to supply. It is not what 
the student of medicine has heard about, or seen others do, but what he can do him- 
self with his own eyes and hands and with his own powers of comparing and 
judging, which will give him preeminence as a physician or surgeon. To give per- 
sonal power in action under responsibility is the prime object of all medical educa- 
tion. This same principle, however, applies just as well in tlio piimary school as in 
the professional school. Education should he power getting all the time from the 
beginning to the end of its course. Its fundamental purpose is to produce a mental 
and moral fiber which can carry weight, hear strain, and endure, fho hardest kinds 
of labor. 

IV. The next educational principle which I believe io apply to two-thirds of the 
entire educational course between 5 and 2.“> years of age is the principle of the selec- 
tion or election of studies. In the first three or four years of a child's education-— 
say from 5 or f> years of age to 0 years— there are not so many possible subjects of 
oqual value and necessity but that the child may pursue them all to some adequate 
extent; hut by the ninth or tenth year of age more subjects will claim the child's 
attention than he will have time for, thereupon arises the necessity for a selection of 
studies. As the child advances from the elementary school to tins secondary school, 
and from the secondary school to the college, the number and variety of subjects 
from which to choose will rapidly increase, until in the department of arts and 
sciences of the uni varsity he will find that lie can not attempt to follow the twen- 
tieth part of the instruction offered him. Table I and 11, in the report of the com- 
mittee of ten, demonstrate abundantly the absolute necessity for selection or 
election of studies in secondary schools, and even Ju the later years of the elemen- 
tary course. IVho shall make the selection, is really the only practical question. 
The moment we adopt the maxim that no subject shall bo attacked at all, unless it 
is to he pursued far enough to get from it the training it is fit to supply, we make 
the election or selection of studies a necessity. This principle has now been adopted 
by all colleges and universities worthy of the name, and by tb© greater part of the 
leading high schools, academics, endowed schools, and private schools; hut in these 
secondary institutions the principle is commonly applied rather to groups of sub- 
jects than to siuglo subjects. The result is an imperfect application of the elective 
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principle, but it is much better than any single uniform prescribed course. Finally, 
this principle has within a few years penetrated tlio grades, or the gramiuar schools, 
and has earned its way to a frank recognition at that stage of education. 

It is no objection to the principle, and it establishes no significant distinction 
between ctdlege experience and school experience, that there must obviously be 
limitations of diversity in studies during school life. School programmes should 
always contain fair representations of the four main divisions of knowledge — lan- 
guage, liMor\ , natural science, and mathematics— but this docs not moan that every 
child up to 14 must study the same things in tlio same proportions and to the sam$ 
extent. On tins contrary, representation of the different kinds of knowledgo and 
mental action having been secured, the utmost possible provision should be made 
for the different tastes, capacities, and rates of progress of different c hildren. More- 
over, a main object. in securing this representation of language, history, science, and 
mathematics in the earlier years of education is to give the teacher opportunity to 
discover each pupil’s rapacities and powers. There is, however, no ground of dis- 
tinction between school teaching and university teaching in respect to these special 
limitations; for if we turn to the very last stage of education — professional train- 
ing — we find there a serious limitation on tlio principle of election, a limitation 
imposed by the necessity of giving all young lawyers, physicians, ministers, teach- 
ers, engineers, biologists, or chemists the considerable quantity of strictly profes- 
sional information and pi ,».ctico which every future member of these several pro- 
fessions absolutely needs. Again, for tlio same reason, scientific or technological 
schools must for the present use a group system rather than a freo election of studies. 
They must adjust ilieir present instruction to current prof 4 . atonal needs. The 
freest held for the principle of selection nr election of studies lies between the ages 
of 13 and 23, including live or six years of school life and all of college life. School 
men and college men alike should rejoice in this free lield. 

V. Tlio next rule of educational reform, which applies at every stage of the long 
course of education that civilized society provides, relates to what is called disci- 
pline. Down to times quite within my memory the method of discipline both in 
school ami college was extremely simple, for it relied chiefly, first, on a highly 
stimulated emulation, and secondly, on tlio fear of poualty. It had not been clearly 
perceived that an immediate, incessant, and intense emulation does not tend to 
develop independent strength of will and character, good in either solitude or 
society, and that tear of penally should be the last resort in education. It is now an 
accepted doctrine that the discipline of childhood should not bo so different from 
that of adolescence as to cause at any point of the way a full stop and a fresh start. 
A. method of discipline which must be inevitably abandoned as the child grows up 
was not the most expedient method at the earlier age; for the reason that in educa- 
tion the development and training of motives should be consecutive and progressive, 
not broken and disjointed. Tic-rein lies one of the objections to whipping, or other 
violence to the body, and to all methods which rely on the fear of pain or of artificial 
penalties or deprivations. There comes an age when these methods are no longer 
applicable. At 18 there are no methods of discipline analogous to whipping, or to 
the deprivation of butter, sweetmeats, supper or recreation, or to the imposition of 
verses to learn, or of pages of Latin or English to copy. If this sort of motive has 
been relied on up to 18, there will then bo need of a whole new set of motives. For 
these reasons among others the judicious teacher, like the judicious parent, will not 
rely in childhood, if he can help it, on a set of motives which lie knows must inevit- 
ably cease to operate long before the period of education is ended. By preference 
permanent motives should he relied on from beginning to end of education, and this 
for the simple reason that tho formation of habits is a great part of education, and 
in that formation of habits is inextricably involved the play of those recurrent emo- 
tions, sentiments, and passions which lead to habitual volitions. Among the per- 
manent motives which act all through life are prudence, caution, emulation, love of 
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approbation, and particularly the approbation of persons respected or beloved, shame, 
pride, self-respect, pleasure in discovery, activity, or achievement, delight in beauty, 
strength, grace, and grandeur, and the love of power and of possessions as giving 
power. Any of these motives may be overdeveloped; but in moderation they are 
all good, and they are available from infancy to old age. 

From the primary school through the university the same motives should always 
be in play for the determination of the regulation of conduct. Naturally they will 
grow stronger and stronger ns the whole nature of the child expands and his habits 
become more and more firmly fixed ; and for this reason these same enduring motives 
should be continuously relied on. Obviously, then, there is no difference between 
men who manage colleges and men who manage schools in relation to this impor- 
tant principle of educational reform. The methods of both should be identical; and 
the college man or the school man who does not guide and govern through the rea- 
son of his pupils, through their natural interest hi observation, experiment, com- 
parison, and argument, and through the permanent motives which lead to right 
conduct, is not in sympathy with one of the most humane and hopeful educational 
reforms of the present generation. All teachers who deserve the name now recog- 
nize that self-control is the ultimate moral object of training in youth — a self-con* 
trol independent of temporary artificial restraints, exclusions, or pressures, as also 
of the physical presence of a dominating person. To cultivate in the young this 
self-control should be the steady object of parents and teachers all the way from 
babyhood to lull maturity. 

VI. The next principle of educational construction to which 1 invite your atten- 
tion is again one which applies throughout the length and breadth of education. 
It is fcbo specialization of teaching. One might easily imagine that this principle 
had already been sufficiently applied in universities, and only needed to be applied 
hereafter in schools, but the fact is that the specialization of instruction is still 
going on in universities, aud needs a much greater extension in American colleges 
and professional schools than it has yet received. l)r. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
professor of anatomy and physiology in Harvard University down to 1871, and he 
really taught, in addition to these two immense subjects, portions of histology and 
pathology, lie described himself as occupying not a chair, but a sea tee. The pro- 
fessorship in Harvard University which was successively occupied by George Tick- 
nor, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and James Russell Lowell, is the Smith pro- 
fessorship of the French and Spanish languages and literatures. In many American 
colleges we find to-day the same professor teaching logic, metaphysics, ethics, and 
political economy. Indeed, this was the case in Harvard College down to 1871, 
except that moral philosophy and Christian ethics were detached from the Alford 
professorship from and after 1 Stiff. The specialization of instruction is by no means 
completed in American colleges. It is better advanced now in American secondary 
schools than it was in the American colleges eighty years ago, and it is just begin- 
ning to be developed in the American grammar schools, or grades, where it is gen- 
erally spoken of as departmental organization. From the extension of this principle 
in American schools much is to be hoped within the next ten years, particularly for 
the teacher. To teach one subject to pupils at different stages, adaptiug the instruc- 
tion to their different ages and capacities, watching their development, and leading 
them on with due regard to individual differences through lour or five years of con- 
tinuous progress, gives an inexhaustible interest to the teacher’s function. To mas- 
ter one subject so as to bo able to give both elementary and advanced instruction in 
it, is for the teacher himself a deep source of intellectual enthusiasm and growth. 
Real scholarship becomes possible for him, and also a progressive intellectual expan- 
sion through life; for only progressive scholars can maintain for many years the 
mastery of even a single subject. Does it seein to you an unreasonable expectation 
that teachers in the grades, or grammar schools, should possess the mastery of single 
subjects t Careful observation seems to me to give assurance that exceptional 
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teachers, both men and women, already possess this mastery, and that what remains 
to be clone is to make the exceptions the rule. Toward effecting this great improve- 
ment two irajx>rtant measures arc the elevation of normal schools and the creation or 
strengthening of educational departments in colleges and universities. At any rate, 
there can he no doubt that this specialization of instruction is a common need from 
beginning to end of any national system of instruction, and that is capable of add- 
ing indefinitely to the dignity, pleasure, and serviceabieness of the teacher's life. 
Obviously this common need and aspiration should unite rather than divide tho 
various grades of education, and should induce cooperation rather than cause dis- 
sension. 

VII. There is a fundamental policy in regard to educational organization which 
should unite in its support all teachers, whether in schools or universities — the 
policy, namely, that administrative officers in educational organizations should be 
experts, and not amateurs or emigrants from other professions, and that teachers 
should have large advisory functions in tho administration of both schools and 
universities. The American colleges and universities are better organized in this 
respect than the American schools. More and more, tho heads of the institutions of 
higher education are men of experience in education itself or in other administrative 
services. The presidencies of colleges are no longer filled, as a rule, by withdrawing 
from the ministry men well advanced in life and without experience in teaching. 
The deans of the rather distinct schools which compose universities aro usually men 
of experience in their several departments; and much power is exercised by tho 
faculties of colleges and universities, these faculties being always bodies composed 
of the more permanent teachers. Moreover, iu large colleges .id universities all 
the teachers of a given subject are often organized into a body called a division or 
department, with a chairman chosen from among them as a judicious man and a dis- 
tinguished teacher. These or similar dispositions need to bo adopted throughout 
the large urban school systems. Superintendents should be educational experts of 
proved capacity. Tlieii assistants, whether called supervisors, inspectors, or assistant 
superintendents, should be organized as a count il or faculty, and all the teachers of 
a single system should be associated together in such a way that by their represent- 
atives they can bring their opinions to bear on the su]>erintendent and his council, 
or in the last resort on the committee or board which lias the supreme control of the 
system. Tho teachers of tho same subject should also bo organized for purposes of 
mutual consultation and support, and at their head should be placed the best teacher 
of the subject in the whole system, that his influence may be felt throughout the sys- 
tem in the teaching of that subject. Moreover, Ihc colleges and the schools need to 
be assimilated in respect to the tenure of office of teachers. After suitable proba- 
tionary periods, the tenure of office for every teacher should be during good behavior 
and efficiency. 

In general, the differences of organization between colleges on tho one hand and 
school systems on the other are steadily growing slighter. The endowed schools and 
academies already have an organization which closely resembles that of the colleges, 
and ail the recent changes in the mode of conducting urban school systems tend in 
the good direction I have described. There is in some quarters a disposition to 
dwell upon tho size of public school systems as compared with tho size of colleges 
and universities; but size is no measure of complexity. A university is indefinitely 
more complex than the largest city school system, and the technical methods of uni- 
versity management are more various and intricate than tho technical methods of 
any school system. Independently of all questions of size or mass, however, admin- 
istrative reform is taking the same directions in both colleges and schools — first, 
toward expert control under constitutional limitations; secondly, toward stable 
tenures of office; and thirdly, toward larger official influence for teachers. 

Recalling, now, the main heads which havo been treated, namely, tho individuali- 
zation of instruction, tho six essential constituents of education, power in action m 
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tli© true end of education, tlio selection or election of studies, the appeal to perma- 
nent instead of temporary motives for controlling conduct, tlie specialization of 
teaching, and the right principles of educational organization, do we not see that 
the principles and methods of educational reform and construction have a common 
interest for all teachers, whether connected with colleges, secondary schools, or ele- 
mentary schools, and shall wo not agree that there is something unpliilosophical in 
the attempt to j>rejud ice teachers of whatever grade against the recommendations of 
the committee of ton and of the conferences that committee organized, on the grounds 
that a small majority of the persons concerned in making them were connected with 
colleges, and that tho opinion of college or university officers about school matters 
are of little value? 

Tho plain fact is that there is community of interests and aims among teachers 
throughout all the graces into which tlio courso of education is at present artilically 
divided. The identity of tho principles whicli govern reforms and improvements at 
every stage is strikingly illustrated by the shmiltaneoiisucss and similarity of tho 
advances now being everywhere made. Elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
colleges nil feel similar impulses, and are all making similar modifications of their 
former methods. I can testify from personal observation that some of the adminis- 
trative improvements lately made in universities resemble strikingly improvements 
made at tho other extremity — namely, in the kindergartens. It is very noticeable 
that even some of the mechanical or business changes made in school administra- 
tion — changes which were not supposed to have any bearing on tho philosophy of 
education, or on now methods of teaching — have facilitated true educational reform. 
Thus, the method of transporting children at public expense to central grammar 
schools in a rural town, or to high schools in large towns and cities, has distinctly 
facilitated the introduction of departmental and elcctivo instruction. Again, the 
purchase and free issue of hooks for pupils by towns and cities lias facilitated tho 
use of good literature instead of readers— an important contribution toward improv- 
ing the teaching of tho native language and literature by increasing interest in them 
and love for them. In like manner, the institution of departmental libraries — that 
is, of small working collections of books on tho same general subject, deposited in. 
a place by themselves, and always accessible to students of That subject — has made 
possible great improvements in the instruction of Harvard College and many other 
colleges. 

Tho committee often declare in their report “ that it is impossible to make a satis- 
factory secondary school programme, limited to a period of four ^ ears, and founded 
on tlie present elementary school subjects and methods. v In view of the rapid 
changes now going on in elementary school subjects and methods, this declaration 
amounts to saying that, the committee’s work on the four secondary school pro- 
grammes they recommend has only a temporary interest. Tables I, IT, and III of 
their report have some permanent value; hut Table IV, which contains tho four 
programmes called classical, Latin-scientific, modern languages, and English, and 
which cost tho committee a great, deal of labor, will surely bo rendered useless by 
improvements in tho elementary and secondary schools which may easily he accom- 
plished within ten years. Sonic firm, lasting principles are embodied in Table I V, 
but the programmes themselves are only temporary trestle work. 

If I were asked to mention tho host part of tho contribution which the committee 
of ten have made to the progress of American educa tion, I should say that their gen- 
eral method of work was the best part — the method of investigation and discussion 
by subject of instruction teachers and experts from all sorts of colleges and univer- 
sities and from all sorts of schools, public, private, and endowed, taking part in 
both investigation and discussion. The committee’s method of work emphasizes the 
community of interest at all grades, and tho fact that experience at every grade is 
valuable for suggestion and counsel at all other grades. To my thinking, the pres- 
ent artificial and arbitrary distinctions between elementary schools and secondary 
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schools, or bet veen grammar schools and high schools, have no philosophical founda- 
tion, and are likely to bo profoundly modified, if they do not altogether pass away. 
In the same sense, I believe that the formal distinction between college work and 
university work is likely to disappear, although the distinction between liberal edu- 
cation and technical or professional education is sure to endure. I have never j*et 
seen in any college or university a method of instruction which was too good for an 
elementary or a secondary school. The alert, inspiring, winning, commanding teacher 
is just the sauii rare and admirable person in school and in college. There is, to be 
sure, one important element of university work whi$h schools and colleges, can not 
participate in— namely, the clement of original investigation — but although this 
element is of high importance, and qualifies, or ilavors, a considerable part of uni- 
versity work, there remains in all large universities, and particularly in those which 
make much of professional training, an immense body of purely disciplinary work, 
all of which is, or should be, conducted on principles and by methods which Apply 
throughout the whole course of education. When it is a question how best to teach 
a given subject, tlio chances are that college or scientific school teachers of that 
subject can help school teachers, and that school teachers can help college teachers, 
Moreover, it, is important that each should know what the other does. I have 
observed, too, that, even when neither x>arty is ready to venture on Affirmative coun- 
sel, each is pretty well prepared to tell the other what not to do. Such negative 
counsel is often very useful. 

On the whole, the greatest promise of usefulness which I see in the report of the 
committee of ten lies in its obvious tendency to promote cooperation among school 
and college teachers and all other persons intelligently interested in education, for 
the advancement of well-marked and comprehensive educational reforms. 

RETORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF .TEN. 

By James II. Baker, President of the University of Colorado. 

history. 

In a report on requirements for admission to college, made to the National Council 
of Education in 1891, the following recommendation appeared: 

“That a committee bo appointed by this council to select a dozen universities and 
colleges and a dozen high and preparatory schools to bo represented in a convention 
to consider the problems of secondary and higher education/’ 

In accordance with the recommendation the committee making the report, of which 
the writer was chairman, was authorized to call a meeting of representatives of lead- 
ing educational institutions at Saratoga in 1892. Invitations were issued and some 
30 delegates responded. After a three days’ session a plan was formulated which wae 
adopted by the National Council. The committee of ten thus appointed and charged 
with the duty of conducting an investigation of secondary school studies held its 
first meeting in New York City in November, 1893. The committee arranged for nine 
subcommittees or conferences, each to consider a principal subject of high school 
courses, and submitted to them definite inquiries. Each conference was composed of 
prominent instructors in the particular subject assigned. The inquiries covered such 
points as place of beginning the study, time to be given, selection of topics, advisa- 
bility of difference in treatment for pupils going to college and for those who finish 
with the high school, methods, etc. The reports of these conferences in printed 
form, together with a summary of the recommendations, were in the hands of the 
committee of ten at their second meeting in Now York, November, 1893. The report 
of the committee of ten, including the conference reports, through the good offices of 
the Commissioner of Education, was published by the Government, and it has now 
been before the country for some months. 

ED 93 93 
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GENERAL comments. 

The manner of investigation took a somewhat different turn from what was antici- 
pated when the original report, which led to the under taking, was made, but. I do 
not doubt the wisdom of the plan finally adopted. The committee is confident that 
it would bo difficult to find groups of men in America better fitted than tho members 
of tho conferences to discuss the specific subjects assigned them, and their recom- 
mendations as to choice of matter, tho time element, place in the curriculum, and 
the best methods constitute a most valuable contribution to the educational litera- 
ture of the period. In tho main they represent the best thought of practical edu- 
cators. It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of tho details of these 
conference reports. Each report, and in many instances each part of the report, is in 
itself a largo tlicmc. The summary of results and the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of ten will occupy the time allotted me. 

It was expected that the, report as a whole would excite much discussion and invito 
extensive criticism; and if no other result is attained than the sharpening of wits 
in controversy, tho existence of the report lias sufficient warrant. 

It is impossible to say of any opinions that they ore final and of any methods that 
they are the best. Home hold that tho eternal verities are to be discovered in the 
consciousness of the few geniuses, and that obtaining a consensus of opinion is not 
the way to reach wise conclusions. If wo are Hegelian in our philosophy of his- 
tory, we shall hold to flic law of development, shall believe that each stage of 
thought; is a necessary one, that the best light is obtainod by the historic method, 
ami that, the highest evolution of thought is to he found in the belief and practice 
of the advanced representatives of any line of investigation. The work of the con- 
ferences was to correlate tho parts of each subject by the method of applying reason 
to history; it was the work of tho committee proper to correlate these results by the 
same method. Whether the committee was largo and varied enough to represent all 
sides is to he decided by tlio discussions of those best fitted to form opinions. 

NUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 
w 

After a careful review of the work of our committee I venture to make a formal 
list of opinions presented, most of which I think should he heartily indorsed, reserv- 
ing till later the discussion of a few of them, 

(1) That work in many secondary school studies should he begun earlier. 

(2) That each subject should he made to help every other, as, for example, history 
should contribute to tho study of English, and natural history should be correlated 
with language, drawing, literature, and geography. 

(3) That every subject should be taught in the same way, whether in preparation 
for college or as part of a finishing course. 

(1) That more highly trained teachers are needed, especially for subjects. that are 
receiving increased attention, as tho various sciences and history. 

(5) That in all scientific subjects laboratory work should be extended and 
improved. 

(6) That for son>e studios special instructors should be employed to guide the work 
of teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 

(7) That all pupils should pursue a given subject in the same way and to the same 
extent as long as they study it at all. 

(8) That every study should he made a serious subject of instruction, and should 
cultivate tho pupil’s powers of observation, memory, expression, and reasoning. 

(9) That tho choice between the classical course and the Latin-scientific course 
should bo postponed as long as possible, until the taste and power of the pupil have 
been tested and he has been able to determine his future aim. 

(10) That twenty periods per week should be adopted as the standard, providing 
that five of those periods bo given to unpreparod work. 
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(11) That ji^aliel programmes should he identical in as many of their parts as 
possible. 

(12) That drawing should bo largely employed in connection with most of the 
studies. 

(13) The omission of industrial and commercial subjects. This is mentioned 
without comment. 

(14) That more fieldwork should ho required for certain sciences. 

(15) Th** desirability of uniformity; not definitely recommended in the report. 

(16) That tho function of the high schools should bo to jirepare for the duties of 
life as well as to fit for college. 

(17) That colleges and scientific schools should accept any one of the courses of 
study as preparation for admission. 

(18) That a good course in English should bo required of all pupils entering 
college. 

(19) That many teachers should employ various means for better preparation, such 
as summer schools, special courses of instruction given by collego professors, and 
instruction of school superintendents, principals of high schools, or specially 
equipped teachers. 

(20) That the colleges should take a larger interest in secondary and eleinontary 
schools. 

(21) That technological and professional schools should require for admission a 
complete secondary school education. 

(22) That each study pursued should be given continuous time adequate to secur- 
ing from it good results. 

The points of the report which i should question arc as follows: 

(1) That Latin should he begun much earlier than now. (This is a conference 
recommendation. ) 

(2) That English should he given as much time as Latin. (Conference recom- 
mendation.) 

(3) The large number of science subjects recommended, with loss of adequate 

time for each. + 

(4) Tho omission of a careful analysis of the value of each subject , absolute and 
relative, preparatory to tabulating courses. 

(5) Tho apparent implication that the multiplying of courses is advisable. 

(6) The implications that tho choice of subjects by the impils may be a matter of 
comparative indifference — the doctrine of equivalence of studies. 

(7) Some parts of the model programmes made by the committee. 

ntxaxxiNt; certain sti t i>iks earlier. 

An examination of tabulated results of tho investigations of the conferences will 
show that in their opinion the following studies should he begun below tho high 
school: 

English literature. 

German or French. , 

Elementary algebra and concrete geometry. 

Natural phenomena. 

Natural history. 

Biography and mythology, civil government, and Greek and Roman history. 

Physical geography. 

There has been much discussion within a few years as to improvements in ele- 
mentary courses of study, with, I believe, a growing tendency toward important 
modifications. Rigid and mechanical methods and an exaggerated notion of thor- 
oughness in every detail have often become a hindrance to the progress of the pupils 
in elementary schools. The mind of tho child is susceptible of a more mature 
development at the age of 14 than is usually attained. There are numerous exam* 
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^>les of pupils in graded schools, who, with very limited selioo* terms, prepare 
for the high school at the age of 14, Under tho guidance of painstaking and intel- 
ligent parents or private tutors, children cover in a very brief time the studies of the 
grammar school. All have noted, under favoring conditions, a surprising develop- 
ment at an early age in understanding of history, literature, and common phenom- 
ena, a growth far beyond that reached at the same age in the schools. These facts 
simply show the possibilities of the period of elementary education. We understand 
that ultimately those best prepared to judge must determine the modiiications, if 
any are needed, of the elementary courses. Some say tho courses aro already over- 
crowded, it is imx>ossible to add anything. Is it not true, however, that by placing 
less stress upon a few things, by arousing mental activity through the stimulus of 
the scientific method, and by improving the skill of the teachers, the work suggested 
by these conferences may be easily accomplished ? All these experiments are already 
old in many schools in the country. 

Consider the logical order of studies. Each child, almost from the dawn of 
consciousness, recognizes relations of number and space, observes phenomena, and 
draws crude inferences, records in his mind the daily deeds of liis associates, and 
employs language to express his thought, o.fton with largo use of imagination. 
Already has begun the spontaneous development in mathematics, science, history, 
and literature. N? lure points tho way and we should follow the direction. These 
subjects in tlicir various forms should bo pursued from the first. Hill’s True Order 
of Studies shows that there aro some five parallel, upward-running lines represent- 
ing tho divisions of knowledge, and that development may be compared to the 
encircling onward movement of a spiral which at each turn cuts off a portion of all 
the lines. If wo accept this view, wo must grant that geometry on its concrete side 
belongs to tho earliest period of education; that the observation of natural phe- 
nomena with simple inferences will be a most attractive study to the child; that the 
importance of observation of objects of natural history is foreshadowed by the spon- 
taneous interest taken in them before the school period; that talcs of ancient heroes, 
and the pleasing myths of antiquity, together with the striking characters and 
incidents of (freak and Kmuaii history, belong to the early period of historic knowl- 
edge; that the whole world of substance and phenomena that constitutes our envi- 
ronment should be tho subject of study under the head of physiography or physical 
geography; that tho thoughts of literature, ethical and imaginative, appeal readily 
to tho child’s mind. We may add that tho taste of children may he early cultivated 
and that the glory which the child discovers in nature makes possible tho art idea 
and the religious sentiment. Tho reason for beginning a foreign language early 
is somewhat independent, but all agree that early study of a living language is 
desirable. 

Should we not reconsider our analysis of the elementary courses f Superintend- 
ents and teachers will find the necessary changes not impossible, but easy. Tlie sum 
of ijll that is recommended for the elementary schools by the conferences is not so 
formidable as at first appears. 

* IDENTITY OF INSTRUCTION. 

The relation of the mind to a study is determined by the nature of the mind and 
tho nature of the study, and there seems to be no reason in psychology why a 
college preparatory subject should be taught differently to one fitting for tho duties 
of life. Besides, it is economy to make identical the work of different courses as 
far as possible. There was perfect unanimity in the opinion that the same studies 
should he pursued by all in the same way as far as taken. 

BETTER TEACHERS. 

Everyone knows that many teachers are unskilled to present in the elementary 
schools the beginnings of geometry} science, history, or literature, and that the fail- 
ures iu this work are due to tho mechanical efforts of those who have no higher 
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or special training. The demands of present methods are imperative for improved* 
power in instruction. Science is woll taugot in but a few schools... I have seen 
within a few months a school which taught biology from a manual Without speci- 
men, microscope, or illustrations. It was a humiliating confession of the committee 
that the classical course is superior, for the reason that it is difficult to find enough 
instructors competent to teach modern subjects by modern methods. 

POSTPONING CITOIOF OF COURSES. 

A very important principle recognized by tfee committee is the atjramage* of 
postponing the necessity of making a final choice of course s as long as possible. In 
this country we have no fixed conditions of rank, and the poor man’s son has the 
same privileges as the sons of men of position and wealth. Hence, the station in 
life is not determined by the differentiation in courses at an early period. Very few 
parents decide upon the final character of the children’s instruction much before the 
beginning of the college period. 

For these reasons I would not agree with the conference recommendation to begin 
Latin at an earlier period. It would not bo economy; there is enough else that 
belongs to the elementary stage of education, and I would not recommend a plan 
that is founded upon the foreign view of caste and fixed condition in life. 

UNIFORMITY. 

Uniformity in requirements for admission to college was the subject of the report 
that finally led to this investigation. Although uniformity is ^ot prominently urged 
in the report of the committee of ten, I think that the logical outcome of the latter 
report will he a tendency toward uniformity. There is a vigorous conflict of opinion 
to-day as to nationalism and individualism, with a strong tendency, especially in 
education, toward individualism. In my judgment there exists a harmful slavery of 
the high and preparatory schools to the erratic and varied demands of different col- 
leges, and also a slavery to ignorance and caprice in some schools themselves, which 
would ho removed by a general agreement to uniformity. Men are not enslaved, 
but are emancipated, by organization, and freedom of the individual is found in the 
good order of society and government. In a facetious criticism of the committee’s 
report by a man with whom I have had many a friendly tilt, I read the following. 
The writer is arguing for extreme individualism in choice of studies: “Please tell 
us if you and your colleagues on the conference considered any methods for the 
encouragement of cranks.” No; for the encouragement neither of cranks nor of 
crankiness, but for the encouragement of the best kind of rational education. -While 
there are a few wise, independent investigators w ho need no enforced uniformity 
and will not he hound by the recommendations of others, nine-tenths of the schools 
are largely imitators, or, worse, are working independently with limited insight, and 
this nine-tenths would he vastly improved by adopting courses and methods grow- 
ing from a consensus of the Lest opinions of the country. The lowest would thereby 
tend to rise to the highest and from that plane a new advance could bo made. Mean- 
time the original thinkers would be free to push forward toward higher results to 
be generally adopted later. Through contact of various ideas some principles are 
settled, and the world is free to move on toward fresh discovery. 

The selection of studies is to he determined largely by the nature of the mind and 
the universal character of natural and civil environments, and this fact points toward 
the possibility of uniformity. The period of secondary education is not the period 
for specializing, and oven if it is there should ho some uniformity in differentiation. 
In the United States there is a general uniformity of tradition of government, of 
civilization, and the educated youth of San Francisco bears about tho same relation 
to the world as the educated youth of Boston; hence, so far as elementary and sec- 
ondary education is pursued, there is no reason why it should not be substantially 
the same in various schools, not in details belonging to the Individual teacher, but 
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in paper requirements and important features of methods. This is an argument for 
tho general adoption of such recommended courses as shall he the iinal outcome, 
after free discussion of tho investigations of these conferences and of the committee. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS ANI> COLLEGES. 

Nothing in the whole report is more important than the proposed closer con- 
nection between high schools and colleges, and this is clearly and forcibly urged. 
Whatever course of study properly belongs to a secondary school is also a good 
preparation 4 for higher education, else either secondary or higher education is 
seriously in error. Whenever a youth decides to take a college course, he should 
find himself ou the road toward it. No one can doubt that in the coming years pupils 
from properly arranged high school courses must be admitted to corresponding 
courses in higher education. The divorcement between higher education and all 
lower grade work, except the classical, lias been a fatal defeot in the past. The 
entire course of education should bo a practical interest of college professors, and 
there should be a hearty cooperation between them and school superintendents and 
principals in considering nil educational problems. 

STANDARD OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

It is a fact of significance that a committee ou which some leading institutions 
are represented urges the professional schools of tho country to place their standard 
of admission as high as that of the colleges; and we hope that aid will thus be given 
the institutions endeavoring to raiso the prevailing low requirements of law, med- 
ical, and divinity schools. 

The reports of most of the conferences asked for continuous and adequate work 
for each subject, that it might become a source of* discipline and of valuable insight. 
No doubt part of the work in high schools is too brief and fragmentary to gain from 
it the best results, and 1 regret that the committee report did not more clearly pre- 
sent this defect. 

In fact, 1 believe the aim should be to reduce the number of courses, the number 
of subjects, and tho number of topics under a subject. It is not necessary that the 
entire landscape bo studied in all its parts and details if a thorough knowledge of 
the most prominent features is gained. 

CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

In emo important point I was constrained to differ from tho reading of the report, 
as finally submitted, although the expressions to which exceptions were taken were 
due rather to the standpoint of the writer of tho report than the resolutions of the 
committoe. 1 refer to those paragraphs in which it is implied that the choice of 
studies in secondary schools may be a matter of comparative indifference, provided 
good training is obtained from the subjects cbosen. This view makes education 
formal without giving due regard to tho content. Here are the world of nature and 
the world of mind. Nature, when its meaning is realized, has the same meaning for 
all! and in its various phases affects all in substantially the same way. The history 
of mankind in its various kinds and degrees of development' has the same content 
for all. The nature of mind in generic characteristics and the universal truths that 
belong to the spiritual world are the same for all. Mind has the same powers in all 
human beings. We all know, feel, and will; all persons acquire through attention; 
retain in memory under tho same conditions; obey the same laws of association; 
reason, so far as rightly, from the same principles ; act from motives. Men may be 
dossed crudely according to the motives that will appeal to them. While there are 
infinite variations in details of men’s natures, in power of insight, degree of develop- 
ment, methods of acquisition, predominant moti ves, in interests and tendencies, ail 
persons in their growth obey the laws of human nature. Hence I argue that a 
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ecienc e of education is possible; tliat it is possible to select studies with a view to * 
their universal nse in the primary development of the powers and vfiith the assur- 
ance of superior value as revealing to man his entire environment and the nature of 
his being. 

Mere form, mere power, without content, means nothing. Power is power through 
knowledge. The very world in which we are to use our power is the world whiek 
we must first understand in order to use it. The present is understood not by the 
power to read history but by what history contains. The laws of nature and deduc- 
tions therefrom arc not made available by mor% power, but by the power which 
comes from the knowledge of them. Hence tho education which does not include 
something of all views of the world and of the thinking subject is lacking in data 
for the wiso and effective use of power. 

ANALYSIS OF STUDIES. 

In view of this position I would regard it the duty of the committeo to analyse 
carefully the nature and importance of each leading subject representing a jiart of 
the field of knowledge, to the end that a wiso correlation of the work of the confer- 
ences might be made. Tho study of number in its concrete form and in its abstract 
relations, tho study of space relations as founded upon axiomatic truths, are neces- 
sary as a basis of many kinds of knowledge, as representing an essential view of tlie 
world, as a foundation for the possibilities of commerce and structures, and as fur- 
nishing important training in exact reasoning. Science includes many things; hut 
chemistry ami physics, which explain tho manifestations of 'breo in the material 
world ; biology, which reveals important laws of plant and animal life, and physi- 
ography, which acquaints us with our entire environment as to location, phenomena, 
and partial explanation — these are connected with tho practical side of civilization 
and the welfare of humanity, and are a guard against su|>crstition and error. They 
arc indispensable for practice in induction, and they should he well represented in ft 
course of study. History, in which man discovers tlie meaning of the present and 
gains wisdom lor tho future, v T liich is a potent source of ethical thought, must not 
he omitted. English language, as the means of accurate, vigorous, and beautiful 
expression, ami English literature, which is the treasury of much of tho Avorld's 
best thought, are not subjects to leave to the election of the pupil. 

In addition to the training in observation, memory, expression, and inductive rea- 
soning which most studies offer, wo must consider the development of imagination, 
right emotion, and right will. In other words, aesthetic and ethical training is most 
essential. Secondary schools need not employ formal courses of study to this end, 
but various means may be employed incidentally. There are a hundred ways in 
which taste may be cultivated, and literature is one of the best means for develop- 
ing the art idea. Moral character is developed by right habit, by the right use of 
the powers in the process of education, by growth in knowledge of ethical princi- 
ples, by growth of tho spirit of reverence, and by the ethical code of religion. All 
of these means, except the formal use of the last, may be employed by the schools. 
And the ethical element is inherent in the very nature of right education. To edu- 
cate rightly is to educate ethically. History, biography, and literature make direct 
contributions to ethical knowledge. 

We now reach tho study of foreign classical tongues. If there is nothing more 
than formal training, for instance, in Latin, the sooner wo abandon its study the 
better. But we iind in it also a valuable content. In the process of development 
some phases of human possibility seem to have been aimost fully realized, while the 
world has continued to develop along other lines. In such cases we must go back 
and fill our minds with the concepts that belong to the remote period. The insight 
into the character of the peoples and their institutions, the concepts of their civiliza- 
tions, the beauty of their literatures, the practical contribution to the knowledge of 
our own language, form an important content to bo realised by the study of the 
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Greek and Latin classics. From the foreign modern tongues German may be chosen 
"because of its valuable literature, its contributions to science, its dignity, and its 
relation to tbo Anglo-Saxon element of our own language. 

Wo liavo endeavored to show that tlie choice of studies is not a matter of indif- 
ference, that mathematics, science, history, the English language and literature, 
foreign language, and art and ethics all belong to the period of secondary education, 
and wo have tried to suggest the inference that all should he employed. The rela- 
tive importance of each can not he exactly measured, but experience and reason 
must guide us. 


ORGANIZATION OK COT ■ RSKS. 

Granting that these are tbo subjects to be used in making secondary school pro- 
grammes, we must consider tlie time element the most difficult problem of all. But 
we must grapple with it calmly and firmly, as did each of tlie conferences in tlieir 
recommendations, and correlate, in the light of history aiul reason, the data given 
by the conference. We must grant the jmssibility of certain differentiations at 
some points in the high school courses. For instance, pupils choosing the classical 
course must depart in a measure from tlie normal modern programme. 

I have placed at the end of this discussion for comparison tables which group 
subjects under the four heads named in the analysis-mathematics, science, history 
and English, and foreign language. 

Table of subjects as assigned bg the committee . — The first table shows, classified, the 
nine divisions of subjects, as assigned to the nine conferences, respectively. 

Table showing recommendations of the conferences . — The second table shows the 
recommendations of the conferences classified in the same way as above. Since 
the conferences worked separately this table shows at almost every point need 
of adjustment. For the first year an aggregrato of 22 periods per week is recom- 
mended, for the second 374, for the third 35, for the fourth 37|. The programme 
maker must either choose a few subjects, omitting other essential ones, or must 
adjust the time and order relations of the table. The latter appears to be the 
preferable alternative. 

Table showing proposed arrangement of courses. — I would base the whole subject of 
programme making upon the relations of tlie child to the world of knowledge; 
would make mathematics, science, history, and literature the foundation, and pro- 
vide for the foreign languages by additions or by modification and substitution. I 
would adopt the present standard for mathematics, and would limit the number of 
sciences recommended by the conferences. Arranging for convenience the studies 
in four parallel lines, under the heads of mathematics, science, history and English, 
and foreign language, I would give to history and English the time of one of the 
four divisions. English is the native tongue and is already familiar, and English 
literature will he read voluntarily through life if the taste for it and the jiowcr to 
understand it aro acquired in the schools. History, if the right method of study be 
imparted and the interest bo cultivated, will also be pursued voluntarily. Wo may 
allow for Latin about the usual time, and in the classical course we may substitute 
Greek for sotno of the sciences and mathematics. In case an additional foreign 
language is taken it must be an extra, or the time of each line of work must be 
shortened or further substitutions must be made as wisely as possible. 

The table showing the proposed arrangement of courses is not worked out in detail. 
It suggests that approximately one-fourth of the time be given to each column; 
that in other courses than the classical, if a second foreign language be taken, it 
should be regarded as an extra if possible; that Greek, if taken, be substituted for 
the science of tlie last two years and the mathematics of the last year. This com- 
bines simplicity of plan, identity of instruction in the same subject for all courses, 
and continuous and adequate work with the necessary differentiation. 
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Tables showing the courses as arranged by the committee , the subjects being reclassified 
for comparison.— In view of this discussion I would offer the following criticisms of 
the four model courses presented by the committee: 

(1) While there is much to be said in favor of the courses as they stand, I think 
they lack more or less in simplicity of arrangement, in proper classification, in pro- 
portion, in continuity and adequateness of time for some of the subjects, in economy 
to a slight degree, and in failure to properly limit the number of studies. 

(2) Taking 80 as the* aggregate number for each of the four courses the propor- 
tionate number of ea^li group is as follows: 


Course. 


Classical 

Latin-scientific - - 
Modem language 
Engiisli 


Mathe- 

matics. 

Science. 

History 

nml 

English. 

1 Foreign 
language. 

14 

9 

18 

39 

14 

18 

19 

29 

14 

18 

19 

29 

14 

18 

30 

1 

18 


Excopt in the English course, foreign language appears to have more than its just 
proportion, and history and Engiisli claim a very large share in the course with one 
foreign language. 

(3) It is doubtful whetliei higher algebra belongs to a. high school course, although 
it is inserted in my own scheme. 

(4) The scheme for science violates the principle so strongly urged of adequate 
time for each subject. Too many science subjects aro inserted. It is better to pnr- 
suo four sciences, each one year, than to take twice the number with half a year for 
each. If wo select as the most important high school sciences, for instance, physical 
geography, physics, chemistry, and biology, we shall see that the committee have 
added (1) botany or zoology, (2) astronomy- (3) meteorology, (4) geology or physiog- 
raphy, (5) physiology, in the second and fourth years two sciences are presented 
side by side. Moreover, physics, the generic science, is given only three hours, no 
more than is given botany or zoology. 

(5) In two of the courses besides the classical no history appears in the second and 
fourth years, except as an option in the fourth. 

(0) Since in small high schools pupils in all courses should be taught the same 
subject in one class, there appears to be a mistake in that in a few instances divisions 
are made necessary. 

FINAL STATEMENT. 

The criticisms of the report of the committee of ten which I would emphasize most 
are these: The lack of a bold and clear analysis of the value of subjects before corre- 
lating the recommendations of the conferences ; the implications that the committee 
favored an extreme theory of equivalence of studies; practical details in the organi- 
zation of the model courses. 

I do not know how far other members of the committee may agree with me in any 
of these adverse views, nor what stand may be taken by the council, and I feel a 
diffidence in taking exceptions to any parts of results the most of which can but be 
heartily approved. If the committee consent and the council wish it, it would seem 
very desirable that these points be given further consideration. It would be easy 
to obtain by correspondence the views of a few of the most intelligent programme 
makers in the country, and the committee could hold another meeting at some con- 
venient time. We must remember that a large percentage of the schools will look 
chiefly at the practical and formal results of the investigation, hence the importance 
to he attached to the model courses. May I add that the recommendations of the 
conferences to introduce certain subjects in the elementary school period are worthy 
of the most careful and extended consideration at no remote date by a competent 
committee. 
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In closing I wish to express my 'most hearty appreciation of the work done by 
tlie other members of the committee, and especially by the chairman, who took the 
greater share of the burden as well aa faith in the general results which should 
be but the beginning of a much needed work in this country. 


Comparative table of studies. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE CONFERENCES. 


Proposed divisiona. 


Subject!* as assigned 
by the committee- 
nine in number. 


Mathematics. 


Science. 


History and 
English. 


Foreign lan* 
guages. 


5. Mathematics. 


G. Physics, astrono- 
my, chemistry. 

7. Natural history 
(biology, inehm- 
ing botany, zool- 
ogy, and physi- 
ohigy). 

9. Geography (physi- 
cal geography, 
geology, and me- 
teorology). 


i 

8. Ilisiory, civil 
government, 
and political 
economy. 

3. English. 


1. Latin. 

2. Greek. 

4. Modern 
foreign 
1 a n - 
guages. 


C3 

ns 

a 

c, 

0 

I 

3 

« 


First year, pen 
ods 22. 

Second year, peri- 
ods 37*4. 


Third year, peri 
ods 35. 


Fourth year, peri- 
ods 37J. 


Algebra 5 

Algebra and ge- 5 
ometry. 

i 

! Algebra anil go- 5 
; ometry. 


Higher algebra 2 
and trigonom- 
etry. 


A st r on o m y (12 5 
weeks). 

Botany or zoology . . 5 
Chemistry 5 


Physics 5 

Physiology (4 yr.).. 5 
Geology or physiog- 3 
raphy (4 yr.) ; me- 
teorology (4 yr.). 


.17 


28 


History 3 

English 5 

History 3 

English 5 

History 3 

English 5 

History 3 

English 5 


Latin . . . 
German 
Latin . . . 
German 
Greek .. 
French . 
Latin . . . 
German 
Greek . . 
French . 
Latin . . . 
German 
Greek .. 
French . 


01 


5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 
4 
4 

4 

5 
4 
4 
4 


Proposed arrangement of courses (not marled out in detail , intended to be merely suggestive). 


[ An average of 4 periods per week tube given to each column.] 


Muthcmat ies. 


Science. 


History and j Foreign 
English. j languages. 


Art and 
ethics. 


First year, periods 16 
or 20. 

Second year, periods 
16 or 20. 

Third year, periods 
16 or 20. 

Fourth year, periods 
10 or 20. 


Algebra ....... 

Algebra and 
geometry. 
Algebra and 
geometry. 

Physical geog- 
raphy. 

Physics 

History 

English. 
History 

Latin 

Latin 

Chemistrv 

English 

H iHtory 

German. * 
Latin 


English 

German. 

Higher algebra 
and trigo- 

Biology 

History 

Greek, t 
Latin 


English 

Gentian. 

nometry. 


Greek. 

16 

I 16 

i 

16 

10 


Incidental. 

Incidental. 

Incidental. 


Incidental. 


* German, if taken, to bo an extra, giving the pupil 20 hours instead of 16. 
t Greek, if taaen, to be substituted for science for last two years and mathematics of last year. 
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Mathematics. 


History mid Eng- Foreign Ian* 
libit. gouges. 


First year . . . 
Second year . 
Third year. . . 


Fourth year . . 


. Algebra and geomo- 4 

try. | 

. Trigonometry and 3 l Chemistry 3 

higher algebra. I 


LATIN-SCIENTIFIC. 


First year j Algebra .. 

Second year . ..: Geometry. 


Fourth year 


try. teorology, 

. Trigonometry and 3 Chemistry 

higher algebra. Geology or physi- 
ography, physi- 
ology. 


History 

4 > English 

History 

English 

.. 4 
.. 4 
.. 3 
.. 2 

English 

.. 3 

English 

.. 2 

18 | 

History 

.. 4 

English 

.. 4 

English 

.. 2 

History 

.. 2 

English 

. 3 

English 

.. 4 

19 


Latin 5 

German 4 

Latin 4 

Gorman 4 

Greek 5 

Latin 4 

German , 3 

Greek 5 

~ ~ “ 


Latin 

. 5 

Latin 

. 5 

German ... 

. 4 

Latin 

. 4 

German ... 

. 4 

Latin 

. 4 

German 

. 3 



MODERN LANGUAGES 



First year 

Algebra 4 

Physical geography 3 

History 4 

English..*. 4 

German — 5 

Second year — 

Geometry 3 

Physics 3 

Botany or zoology.. 3 

English 2 

Gorman — 4 
French 5 

Third year 

Algebra and goome- 4 

Astronomy and me- 3 

History 2 

German 4 

try. 

teorology. 

English 3 

French 4 

Fourth year . . . 

Trigonometry and 3 

Chemistry 3 

| German ... 3 

higher algebra. 

Geology or physi- 3 

1 ography, physi- 
ology. 

English 4 

j French 4 


14 

18 I 

19 

29 


ENGLISH. 


First year Algebra 4 Physical geography 3 ! History 4 Latin or Ger- 5 

| English 4 man or 


Second year j Geometry 3 Physics 3 Histor 

Botany or zoology . . 3 j Englis! 


History 3 Latin or Ger- 5 

English 3 man or 


man or 
French. 


Third year ! Algebra and goome- 4 Astronomy and me- 3 j History 4 Latin orGor- 4 

! try. teorology. | English 5 'man or 

I French. 


English 5 'man or 


Fourth year ...j Trigonometry and 3 Chemistry 3 ■ Hislory 3 Latin or Ger- 4 


higher algebra. 


Geology or physi- 3 I English 4 

ography, physi- I 
clogy. 


man or 
French. 


14 


18 


30 
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THE REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH. 1 

By A* F. Nightingale, 

Superintendent of liigb schools, Chicago. 

TJjo committee of ten, clothed with the authority of the National Educational 
Association to appoint nine other committees of ten each, men of the largest expe- 
rience and the widest repute, who should consult concerning the application of 
proper remedies to cure the evils which make the secondary schools (God save the 
mark!) “the most defective part of the education of this country,” have published 
their report. 

No such educational movement, whether considered in the light of its conception 
or in the light of its denouement, was ever before attempted. 

The report is by far the best contribution to educational theory of the century, 
whether we consider the range of subjects discussed, the exhaustive treatment of 
each, the high character, scholarly ability, and rich and varied experience of the 
contributors, or the widely divergent opinions to which the report has given rise 
among the rank and lile of those who arc largely responsible for this “most defec- 
tive part of our education.” 

The committee was nationally .appointed for a national purpose, and it was fair to 
presume that ths results of their deliberations were published for no other reason 
than to receive the commendation, the criticism, or the condemnat ion of the free- 
thinking, individual-minded educators of this country. 

We have been surprised therefore to note the attempts in the “ I am holier than 
thou spirit” to smother freedom of speech and freedom of opinion on the dogmatic 
statements and wise suggestions of this great educational prouunciameuto. Per- 
sonally I have had no words hut those of exalted praise for this marvelous report, 
issued with such marvelous unanimity in such a marvelously short time, hut there 
are those who, out of their largo exi>ericnco and with the independence of the Amer- 
ican spirit, have dared to place some strictures upon the conclusions reached. They 
are men whose experience entitles them to be beard with candor, whose opinions I 
respect, awl whose judgment on educational matters, if I disagreed, would lead me 
to review my own. 

I protest, therefore, in the name of untrammeled opinion agaiiiRt the anathema 
maranatha which has boon jiroiioiinced upon them, and against the dictum of Holy 
Writ, slightly changed, which has been used to silence adverse opinions, “For 1 
testify unto every man that readeth the words of this hook, if any man shall add 
unto these things [the committee] shall add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this hook.” 

Wendell Phillips once said, “ If the Alps, piled in cold and still sublimity, be the 
emblem of despotism, then the evor-restless ocean is ours, which, girt within the 
eternal laws of gravitation, is pure only because never still.” So it seems to mo that 
the far-reaching and long-abiding benefits of this report are to be secured, not from 
an idolatrous adoption of its every tenet, but through the ceaseless agitation in 
every educational circle of the ideas propounded, so that out of the revolution that 
lias been inaugurated may come reformation, progress, advancement. Less than one 
hundred years ago a young girl in Hatfield, Mass., was in the habit of going to the 
schoolhouse and sitting on the doorstep, that she might listen to the recitations of 
the boys in a building across whose threshold no girl might cross as a pupil. Less 
than four score years ago Emma Willard, of sainted memory, gave the first examina- 
tion in this country to a young lady in geometry, and about the same time she intro- 
duced into her little school in Middlebury, Yt., the study of physiology, and so 
great wub the innovation, that at the exnminatifon the entire audience, shocked at 
the indelicacy of teaching such a subject to girls, rose and left the room, and they 
were not Christian scientists either. These instances with which our own fathers 

* Head before tbe National Educational Association, at Asbury Park, N. July, 1894. 
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and mothers were conversant seem strange to us now, and I refer to them only 
to show that, notwithstanding all the defects of our present educational system, its 
puerile methods and its meager results, there has been constant improvement, not 
only in the classes reached, but in the matter taught and in the methods used sinee 
1792, when a Massachusetts town \y as indicted for voting “ not be at any expense for 
schooling girls.” 

It is with this optimistic spirit that I approach the discussion of this much ana- 
lyzed subject of English. 

At the very outset i am pleased to state that it i& my conviction that the highest 
interests of our schools would be subserved if, without a plus or a lniuus, and with- 
out a single attempt at exegesis, this most admirable and most exhaustive report of 
the conference on English could be adopted and jdaced on trial as the “ne plus 
ultra” of matter and method in tho instruction of the English language and of 
English literature in all our primary and secondary schools. 

I do not agree, in my possible ignorance and stupidity, with all the propositions 
of all tho conferences as set forth in this educational encyclical, but I am in hearty 
accord with this superb report of tho conference on English, which is so largely per- 
meated with the empirical thought of that teaching genius, Dr. Samuel Thnrber, 
who by his ponderous strokes upon the anvil of everlasting truth has aroused on 
this subject tlie wliite heat of enthusiasm. His ideas may seem somewhat Utopian 
when we stand face to face with the heterogeneous elements of our cosmopolitan 
schools, hut it is only through this looking up and lifting up spirit that we can ever 
approach those ideals which shall find nil our children in a condition of intelligent 
homogeneity. 

It is not my province to discuss the recommendations of the conference relative to 
elementary schools ; but “ if,” quoting from the report, “ during the period of life when 
imitation is the chief motive principle in education,” the child could “bo kept away 
from tho influence of bad models and under tlie influence of good models,” and if 
“every thought which he expresses would bo used as a proper subject for criticism 
as to language,” all of which is practically impossible amid such a lamentable lack 
of language culture among the common school teachers of to-day, then indeed would 
there bo little to change or criticise in our secondary schools, and our colleges would 
be a veritable “Paradise Regained” for the professors of literature. 

It is the process of undoing what lias been poorly done, and doing what has been 
left undone that dissipates the strength, shocks the sensibilities, and destroys the 
nerves of our secondary teachers, most- of whom are the products of the wisdom of 
tho colleges. 

When the radical reforms now being attempted shall have culminated in perfecting 
tho what and the how in our lower schools, then shall we make axiomatic the maxim 
that the beginning is half the end. 

Taking exceptions to the brief and summary way in which the committee discard 
the spelling hook, which we believe to bo still a spell of power and of might in all 
schools where the foreign element largely predominates, we commend this portion 
of tho report as a New Testament on the teaching of English. 

I do not echo the universal opinion of all competent to judge m maintaining that 
language is or ought to he tho basic study in all our schools. It is the fountain head 
whence flow all tlie helpful, healing streams of education. Language is the key 
that unlocks all human thought and gives voice to all human aspirations. To think 
well, to speak well, to write well — these are the rightful heritage, the common pre- 
rogative of all who are correctly educated. 

Words are ammunition in the battery of intelligence, steam in the engines of 
thought, true coin in the exchange marts of scholastic culture. A man without 
words is like a beautiful ship launched upon the welcome bosom of the sea without a 
pilot. There is no substitute for language. It is the common carrier of all thought, 
the drawn sword of all strife, and the one language that American pupils should 
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stndy through all their career is the English language. Courses of instruction, 
however, that confine language study to the English, eliminating foreign tongues, 
ancient or modem, ignominiouely fail in the production of that power essential to 
modern culture. 

I would have children at the age of 10 or 11 years commence the study of that lan- 
guage which, in the fields of persuasion and philosophy, of literature and law, is so 
largely the progenitor of the English — the incomparable Latin. This is the inter- 
national arsenal out of which men in all ages have taken the weapons of words with 
which they have fought the battles of all genuine culture. Latin is the Carbonifer- 
ous age in its relation to modern thought. We heat our firesides now by the con- 
sumed and adapted sunlight of Paleozoic times, so the light of modem literature and 
law comes from the intellectual sunlight that warmed the souls of the great masters 
of Greece and Rome. Side by side in daily study the two languages should bo pur- 
sued, the Latin constantly illuminating the English, and making the study of our 
native tongue more and more u delight, therefore more and more fascinating, and as 
an inevitable sequence more and more profitable. 

It can not be controverted that Latin, as some one has recently written, is the most 
valuable and loyal handmaid in securing that accurate and discriminating use of 
the English language which is the sign and seal of the educated and the cultured. 
I therefore depre ate the forco and fervor of that movement, now gathering strength, 
which would permit some modern languago to usurp the place which rightly be- 
longs to Latin, and for which there is no adequate alternative. 

In large cities, for political and purely utilitarian reasons, German may be suf- 
fered as an elective, hut to introduce French as a culture study into our grammar 
schools, to accompany that of tlio English to the exclusion of Latin, will work mis- 
chief and defeat the very ends for which wo all labor, viz, a fluent and facile use of 
the English language as an instrument for the expression of thought by our pupils. 

The controversial history of tho last two decades in regard to humane studies has 
established the fact that there is no substitute for classical culture. I still believe 
in the Capo Horn route of culture, not in the short cut, the miasmatic way across 
the Isthmus. 

If we would ho strong, we must contend w ith something— resist something — con- 
quer something. We can not gain muscle ‘‘on a bed of eiderdown.” Toying with 
straws will only enervate the faculties. The blacksmith's arm becomes mighty 
through liis ponderous strokes of tho hammer upon the anvil. The very facility of 
acquisition of tho modern languages precludes the possibility of discipline. 

Put Latin into our common schools and the puzzling problem of English grammar 
will be nearing its solution, for tho w hy that meets the pupil at every step, the very 
lahorionsnes8 and difficulty of the task, will open the intellect, develop the powers 
of discrimination and adaptation, enlarge the vocabulary, enable the student to 
write a better English essay, use a more terse and trenchant style of speech, and 
grasp with more avidity and keenness any promulgated form of thought than if he 
should spend quintuple tho time in the study of English grammar alone. 

It is true that the English conference, as President Eliot says, a intend that the 
study of English shall ho in all respects as serious and informing as the study of 
Latin,” but they did not commit the error of saying that it should be as serious and 
informing as the study of French. 

Permitting me to digress a moment, I have always believed until recently that the 
course of study in our high schools should be the same, whether the pupil’s immediate 
outlook was the activities of life or a college course; that a good preparation for 
college was the best preparation for any alternative ; but the demand on the part of 
some of the leading colleges that pupils must enter with an elementary knowledge 
of three foreign languages will forever prevent this desideratum on the part of our 
high schools. , 
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Pupils can not afford to devote so largo a portion of their time to foreign languages 
at the risk of not going to college , but substitute one or two sci ences ,phy si ca and 
chemistry or biology for one foreign language, ancient or modem, then will the high 
schools of this country rise to the occasion and infuse the college spirit into all their 
pupils. 

While no one will essay to contravene the logic that every teacher in every school 
(and I would not except the college) should be a oaTagon of excellence in the use of 
English, exemplars of a pure and polished style and untiring critics of those habits 
formed from environment which make our young people careless in their choice and 
slovenly in their arrangement of words, spoken and written, nevertheless I believe 
it of paramount importance that tho department of rhetoric, English language, and 
English litcrat-uro shoulctbe under tho care of special teachers who are enthused on 
this subject; teachers of contagious personal infl ucnce, who worship at tho throne 
of language, who have mastered the subtle power of rhetoric, and who constitute a 
thesaurus of English literature, from which they may enrich the heart, stimulate 
the intellect, and infuse the reading spirit into the soul of every pupil. 

To bo sure a physicist who looks with contempt upon the idea that ho must watch 
tho English expressions of his pupils in the laboratory and correct the form as well 
as the fact of their written exorcises is a poor teacher and ought not to be tolerated, 
yet, aB it is essential that science should bo taught by scientists, and mathematics 
by mathematicians, and Latin and Greek by superb linguists, so it is equally desir- 
able that tho essentials of a good style in writing and th< inculcation of a taste for 
good reading should be in the keeping of specialists who have made the history and 
the masterpieces of literature their chief delight. 

As wo can learn to converse only by conversing, to debate only by debating, and 
to write only by writing, so the pupils in all schools of all grades, including espe- 
cially the college and the university, should he constantly employed in giving their 
thoughts a tongue and in transferring them to written exercises, essays, and theses. 

Rhetoric is being taught to iLvin the colleges very much as it is in tho high 
schools, and with about the same results. There is loo much distrust of tho higher 
for tho lower, and time is wasted in trying to do what we are prone to beliovo others 
have left undone. Wo can never load students up the mountain heights, into the 
ether of a rarer culture if we sit and complain of the ruggedness of the foothills. 

Tho demand for reform and rejuvenation and inspiration in matter and methods 
on the part of the colleges is just as great as on the part of the high schools. 

It is evident that somebody's feelings had to be very tenderly nursed, or the Eng# 
lish conference would not havo fallen into such an euphemistic expression as “Wo 
believe that tlio correction of specimens of bad English should not form more than 
one-fifth of tho admission examination." Having T>een born to no master, I would 
say one-million tli instead of ono-fifth. Neither good philosophy nor good pedagogy 
will Bnstain tho theory that the correct can be safely taught through contrast with 
the incorrect. As well may we give our pupils long and involved sentences in pro- 
fanity in order to show by contrast that wo can be equally emphatic without being 
sacrilegious. As well may we slake the thirst of our children with whisky in order 
to prove the more exhilarating effects of good water. Were our children neither to 
see nor to hear at home, at school, or in the byways any incorrect English, there 
would be removed great mountains of difficulty in our efforts to secure for out pupils 
a pleasing acquisition of good forms of expression. 

A hook of 150 pages was recently placed in my hands, fashioned after this plan of 
doing evil that good may come. It is replete with bad specimens and incorrect 
expressions of English. It abounds with chaff from which wheat is expected to 
germinate. It is prepared by and has the strongest indorsement of college profess- 
ors of English. It contains, as do many similar books, specimens of examination 
questions used by Harvard and other exemplary institutions. 
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So long, and, 0 Lord, how long!' So long as New England colleges insist in divid- 
ing the entrance examination in English into two parts— the second of which shall 
be “The candidate will be required to correct specimens of bad English set for him 
at the time of the examination so long will our secondary schools produce misera- 
ble results in a study that ought to bo the crown and tbo glory of those schools* 

At the risk of excommunication, I would recommend that a conference of primary 
and secondary teachers be appointed to suggest to the colleges some rational method 
of examination in English; then would this idea of correcting bad specimens be 
“ relegated to the limbo of discarded absurdities.” 

I am not quite in sympathy with the plan to postpone the study of technical 
rhetoric until the third year, to bo limited to forty lessons. I appreciate that this 
course is in good form, and quite consonant with the dictum of tho so-called induct- 
ive method. O, thou baleful word induction, what sins are committed in thy name! 
Yet I believe that, following the pursuit of technical English grammar in the lower 
schools, there should be a somewhat systematic study of the principles and maxims 
of elementary rhetoric and English composition in tho first year of the high schools; 
that all these exercises should ho illustrated and illuminated by tho reading of 
choice specimens of English stylo and by original work on tho part of the pupil, as 
a basis for tlie after study of tho English classics and of English literature. In this 
way the first object of the teaching of English may ho secured, viz: “To enable a 
pupil to understand tho expressed thought of others and to give expression to 
thoughts of his own.” To secure the second, viz: “To cultivate a taste for good 
reading, to give tho pupil some acquaintance with good literature, and to furnish 
him with the means of extending that acquaintance.” I would have forty or fifty 
hooks for the English laboratory of each of the high schools. They should be fur- 
nished in such quantitie s in duplicate as to accommodate all the pupils; they must 
he wisely graded and selected with tho greatest care as to style and content; they 
should ho suited to all talent and to every good taste, and each pupil should be 
be encouraged to read one book a month throughout the entire course. In tho ear- 
lier years ho should present original reproductions of some of these books, and as his 
ability to reflect and draw inferences increases be should prepare intelligent book 
reviews. 

All this written "work should be conscientiously and pleasurably criticised with 
each individual writer, the best productions read ns class exercises, and frequent 
conversations indulged in between teachers ami pupils concerning tbo motive of 
the book and the lessons it inculcates. 

This is no idle theory. I have watched its results for some years, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that I know of scores of pupils the current of whose life and 
character lias been turned into new channels by this method and who will bo readers 
of the best literature while life lasts, always finding contentment, even in solitude, 
and enjoying the subliraest associations, whatever he their lot in tho daily drudgery 
of life. 

In conclusion, in no one study has there been such advancement in late years as 
in tlie teaching of English, and since all educational reform must come from above, 
if the colleges will modify their method of examination, abandon the deleterious 
system of presenting specimens of bad English for correction, allow our high schools 
to introduce a laboratory method of teaching English similar to that used in the 
department of physics, permitting pupils to present notebooks, essays, and book 
reviews as a partial test of their preparation, change the requirements of admission 
in foreign languages to two instead of three, allow a few discreet substitutions in 
the sciences, then will the requirements of graduation from the high schools and 
the requirements of admission to tlie colleges bo in harmony, and we shall enter upon 
a new era of educational progress in this country before *w© cross the threshold of 
the twentieth century. 
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THE REPORT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE LARGE MIXED HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Discussion by Principal O. D. Ko bin son, 

Of the Albany (N. Y.) High School, at the thirty-second university convocation of 
the State of ftew York, July 5-7, 1894. 

Secondary schools may be briefly classified \sof three kinds — the endowed academy, 
the wealthy boarding school, and the high school. The old-fasliioned academy, as 
it is called, is rapidly passing away, giving place income instances to the endowed * 
academy or the expensive hoarding school, and in others and more frequently, to 
the union school or high school. The problems for these different classes of schools 
are quite different and distinct. The endowed academies have been very properly 
termed fitt lig schools, and as I understand it they were and are doing their work 
very satisfactorily. The only difficulty is the lack of a common basis of admission 
to college, so that students could go from any of these largo schools into any of the 
colleges. The same might he said of the boarding schools, for though the course 
there may bo longer and not so definite, yet we know that in general boys and girls 
go to these schools to stay till they are prepared for college or till they have accom- 
plished a certain course of study, whether that ho longer or shorter. The question 
is whether the report of the committee of ten and their specimen programmes satisfy 
as well the demands of the typical or ordinary high school as of these other schools, 
for it is from the latter mostly that we have heard. 

What do wo mean l>y the typical high school ? We mean the school ol‘ the city or 
large town, generally v mixed school, that is composed both of girls and boys, where 
they enter from the grammar schools alter completing a certain fixed course in 
preliminary studies there. The typical high school w as reprosentod hy a single 
individual only and he not widely known. Dr. Harris, a man of great experience, 
understood the problem o^ the high school perhaps bettor than anyone else on the 
committee, unless ifc were T>r. Baker, who has had large experience in the not distant 
past. Of the other secondary school men one, a very able man, is principal of per- 
haps tho wealthiest boys’ boarding school in the United States, but the problem 
there is very different from that in the ordinary city high school. The other was the 
head master of the girls’ Latin school of tho city of Boston, a very aide man and a 
man of large experience, yet at the head of a school just as entirely different from 
tho ordinary high school as is the old endowed academy, like Exeter or Andover. As 
a result, the majority at least of the members of tho committee, having had no 
recent experience in such work, failed to appreciate its needs as wo do who are 
trying to solve its difficult problems. 

From the standpoint of the high school teacher, though the criticism applies to 
other schools also, I was entirely dissatisfied with the relegation of Greek to two 
years in a four-year course. I could not at first understand tho position of my col- 
leagues of secondary schools on that point till I remembered that tho head master 
of the Boston Latin school has charge of a school in which tho course is six year a 
for Latin and three or four, I presume, for Greek, so that, the recommendation would 
not touch his school at all ; in the other case the head master of the school for boys 
has simply tho problem of fitting boys for college. They come to him and stay till 
they get ready for college. But I could not understand the position of presidents of 
colleges and universities who were willing to deduct virtually one-third from tho 
preparatory study of that subject which is tlio characteristic study of the classical 
course, and substitute a study which the committee has put itself on record as 
saying must under present conditions be inferior. I could not bfdievo that seven' or 
eight colleges were getting students too well fitted in Greek, a complaint I had never 
heard of before, but with the exception of one obstinate member there seemed to be 
perfect unanimity in relegating the preparatory Greek to two years instead of 
three. 
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For the ordinary high school perhaps tho next criticism that might he made on this 
report is that tho programmo and the work laid out there is too much on the factory 
plan of piecework — the effort to reduce *the whole system of secondary school educa- 
tion to a scientific basis, where we could know beforehand just liow much work was 
to be turned out provided tho contract were fulfilled that tho student did the woTk 
assigned. While that is a comparatively simple matter in an academy or school 
organized specially for fitting students for college, it is not so easily applied to the 
ordinary high school. 

On this subject I had quite an extended correspondence with tho chairman of the 
committee, and part of this has been printed in the June number of tho School 
Review. Such exercises as music, drawing, elocution, orthography, and a great 
many subjects, some of which nccessaiily go into all high schools, seemed to bo in 
danger of being left out entirely. The only thing we could get was a resolution in 
committee, that while no place was made for these in the programme, it was left to 
local authorities to deal with the matter us they saw fit. In the correspondence just 
referred to I said of the tentative report sent to tho different members of the com- 
mittee for examination befon the final meeting: “I can not agree with tho report 
in recommending that nearly all the subjects taught in any year should he taught dur- 
ing tin? same number of periods per week. Table III provides no place for music, 
drawing, elocution, spelling, penmanship, etc. Such studies as stenography and 
manual training are coming into high schools and are coming to stay, and wo might 
as well recognize the fact. Another and a very different class of subjects, such as 
political economy, psychology, and ethics lias long been taught in secondary schools, 
and I am not prepared to recommend tlicir abolition from tho curriculum. Remem- 
bering that more than 90 per cent of high school pupils may not go to college, I con- 
sider such studies far more valuable than astronomy, meteorology, or physiography.” 
In reply to that the. chairman said: t£ I see there is another objection in your mind 
which the committee can not meet, because the conference gives opposite advice. 
\ou think there must he in the high school course placo for music, drawing, elocu- 
tion, spelling, penmanship, stenography, manual training, political economy, etc. 
Now 1 believe it to he absolutely impossible to make a course, valuable for tiaining 
to which these various and numerous subjects are admitted.” In answer T said: “Of 
the subjects mentioned in your letter of tho 24th which are not named in the tables 
of the provisional report, such as music, drawing, etc., 1 am firmly convinced that 
some should have a place in every liigh school course, while others I think should he 
admissible In certain courses. M Of course there was no conference provided to con- 
sider the question of any of these added subjects. Very naturally, therefore, they 
fmd no mention in any of the reports of tho conference, with the single exception of 
political economy, and that I believe the conference reports adversely as a secondary 
school study. I hold that the typical high school, in order to do its best work, must 
have some of these subjects, and if the. school is large enough and its equipment is 
fiuftkdent it should have, them all. Wo can not leave out elocution rior music and 
have the work complete. In a high school of this kind our students fortunately 
come from all classes and families. Sonic eorne from the most refined families in tho 
community, and we must have an atmosphere in which they will feel that their 
manners will not he corrupted in tho high school. Others get their highest ideas of 
culture and refinement from their connection with tho high school, and for them it is 
necessary to introduce a « many ethic and icsthetic exercises as w r e can without impair- 
ing the more solid courses of study. 

I do not know that it is best to include the other class — political economy, psychol- 
ogy, and ethics — in the secondary school course. College men generally pronounce 
against them, but they have never told us what we should do for the 90 per cent of 
tho graduates of the high school who do not go to college, and therefore can not 
study these subjects under tho most favorable conditions. I believe that a properly 
equipped school will find not perhaps that these subjects are best, hut that they are 
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good and that the results are satisfactory , especially when a large proportion of these 
students go out as teachers. Without training in the* subjects known m the intel- 
lectual studies they will he intelligent in a. way, hut they can hardly appreciate the 
ordinary writing of Dr. Harris or Dr. Taylor or any of our theologians or great 
writers who contribute so freely to magazines and educational periodicals. Cer- 
tainly ethics and psychology should he taught to the senior class in the high school, 
and political economy also, for in all these some things are settled, and these as first 
principles may ho taught. In spite of the blundering way in which they are often 
learned and tanglit, they aro valuable, m * 

But the committee says: “ Then teach these things, hut do not do ifc when any- 
body is looking. Teach them as something else. Let your ethics come in as part of * 
your algebra, and your psychology as part of your geography, and your x^olitical 
economy as part of your history.” Cicero long ago said that all the studies which 
pertain to culture have between themselves a certain relationship, but it does not 
follow from that that you can teach psychology from history very well or ethics 
from geography. It reminds one of the modern furnishing of our houses, where 
everything is, as it were, something else. Your ottoman is a coal-hod and your 
divan may be an ice-chest. A piano tuner said the other day ho was afraid to sit 
down to tune a piano for fear a folding bed would fly out on him. So they would 
havo these subjects taught under a different name when scholars aro not awaro that 
they aro learning them. If you are to teach these studies, teach them by their true 
name; and though wo can not do university work, yet I b* iieve it is better to teach 
something of these than to send our scholars out wPli an idea that there is nothing 
in this universe except that which can bo weighed and measured. The committee 
says let them go to the college and university and they will make a better beginning. 
There they will begin with the discussion as to whether there is a soul. I do not 
object, but I stand on the proposition that I have a soul and a body. Following 
that, I believe we can teach in the high school a great deal that is valuable in these 
subjects. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 1 

By Zai.mon Richards, 'Washington, D. C. 

Tho present name of this association was assumed in 1870, at the annual mooting 
held in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. Previous to that date it bore the name of “ The 
National Tcneliors' Association.” This latter name was assumed at, its first organi- 
zation in Philadelphia, August 2d, 1857. 

This association lias a legitimate origin. It is not the result of any faction, acci- 
dent, or antagonist l. Neither ambition nor rivalry furnished any incentives for its 
formation, for it was the natural outgrowth from the spirit of the times and the 
demands of the period. 

It is true that at tho time of its origin there wero not less than twenty- three State 
educational associations in this country, tho first of which was organized in the 
Stale of New York in 1845. With pleasure we also speak of tho “American Institute 
of Instruction/' organized in 1830, which is still doing efficient, and highly commend- 
able work in its New England field. The next year after, 1831, “Tho Western Col- 
lege of Teachers” was organized in Ohio. This western association should be 
specially commended and honored for the evolutionary influence which it exerted 
not only upon the teaching fraternity of Ohio, but upon the teachers of many other 
States. • 

So far as we know now, the first educational association in this country was organ- 
ized in Middletown, Conn., under the name of “ The Middlesex County Association 
for tho Improvement of Common Schools/' (See note, “Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation/' Yol. II, p. 19.) 

We would also especially refer to “The American Association for tho Advancement 
of Education/' which was the result of a “Convention of tho Friends of Common 
Schools and of Universal Education,” held in Philadelphia in December, 1849, and 
which completed its organization in 1850. Its prominent original movers and officers 
for 1849 were Hon. Horace Mann, president; Joseph Heury, John Oriscom, Samuel 
Lewis, Dr. Alonzo Potter, (Ireer B. Duncan, vice-presidents; Charles Northond, 
P. Pemberton Morris, Solomon Joimer, secretaries. 

The business committee were Henry Barnard, John S. Hart, Nathan Bishop, H. H. 
Barney, and Thomas H. Benton, jr. These are all venerable names of noble men, 
whose infiuence in tlio cause of education, public and private, will never cease to be 
felt both in our own and in other countries. 

The influence of all these associations was felt more or less by tho first movers in 
the organization of the National Teachers' Association, hut the most direct infiuence 
came from the American Institute of Instruction, the New York Teachers' Associa- 
tion, and tho American Association for the Advancement of Education. Of the 
eleven original founders of the National Teachers' Association, six of whom are now 
living, three, viz, T. W. Valentine, tho first to suggest its organization, and at the 

’Bead before the National Educational Association at the meeting held in Toronto, Canada. 1891. 
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time president of tlio Now York Teachers’ Association, ,T. W. Bnlkley, and James 
1 Cruikahatik, wore representatives of the New York Teachers’ Association, y 

Two of these founders, viz, D. 13. Hagar, who prepared the original call and drew 
up the constitution, William E. Sheldon, who, with the speaker, are the only mem- 
bers present to-day, were representatives of the American Institute of Instruction, 
and of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. Three of them were repre- 
sentatives of educational work in Pennsylvania, viz, J. P. Wickersham, William 
Roberts,' 'and Edward Brooks. One, C. 8. Pennell, was from Missouri; one, J. D. 
Oedrlings, was from South Carolina; and ouo, the writer, Z. Richards, from the 
District of Columbia, who was also a representative) of the American Institute of 
Instruction and of the American Association for the Advancement of Education. 
Five of this number, viz, T. W. Valentine, .1. W. Bulk ley, William Roberts, J. D. 
Ceddings, and J. P. Wickersham have closed their educational work on earth to enter 
upou a higher and nobler employment. 

As above intimated, T. W. Valentine, then president of tho New York Teachers’ 
Association, the oldest State teachers’ association in our country, wasthe first to sug- 
gest the formation of the National Teachers’ Association. After consulting with 
I). 15. IJagar, of Massachusetts, and with others, he requested Mr. Ilagar to prepare 
a call for a convention of the presidents of the various State teachers* associations, 
with a few other prominent educators at that time. 

Mr. Ilagar prepared the call, and Mr. Valentine sent copies to the officers and 
workers in the teachers’ associations of the whole country, asking for their coopera- 
tion; hut only ten presidents responded, or consented to attach their names to the 
call. Some viewed the call with suspicion, some as visionary, and some with indif- 
ference. The call \\ is as follows: 

To the Teachers of the United Staten: 

The eminent success which has attended tko establishment and operations of the several teachers’ 
associations in tho States of this country is I ho source of mutual congest illations among all friend* of 

{ mj nilar education. To tho diivcl agency and the diffused inlluciico of those associations, more, per- 
»aps, than to any other cause, are duo tho manifest improvement of schools in all their relations, the 
rapid intellectual and social elevation ol‘ teachers as a class, and tho vast development of public 
interest in nil that# concerns the education of tho young. 

That the State associations have already accomplished great good, and that they are destined to 
exto l, a still broader and more beneficent iuilueneo, no wise obscrx er will deny. 

Hollering that what has been accomplished for the States by State associations may be done for tho 
whole country by a national associat ion, we, the undersigned, invito our follow-teachers throughout 
the Unit* d State's to assemble in Philadelphia on the 20th day of August next for the purpose of 
organizing a National Teachers' Association. 

Wo cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in tho North, tho South, tho East, and 
the West, who are willing to unite in a. general ullbrt to promote the general w* It are of our country 
by concentrating tbe wisdom and power of numerous minds, and by distributing among all tho accu- 
mulated experiences of all ; who are ready to devote their energies* and their means to advance tho 
dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their calling; and who, in line, believe that the time has 
come when the teachers of tin* nation should gather into one great educational brotherhood. 

Ah the permanent, success of any association depends very much upon ihe auspices attending its 
establishment, and the character of the organic laws it adopt it is hoped that all parts of the Union 
Will be largely represented ut tho inauguration of the. proposed enterprise. 

Signed by— 

T. \V. Valentine, 1 * resident of the New York Teachers' Association . 

I). 15. Hagak, President of the Massachusetts Teachers' Association . 

\V. T. JUioky. President of the Missouri Teachers' Association. 

J. Tunny, President, of the New Hampshire Teachers' Association . 

J. G. May. President of the Indiana Teachers' Association. 

W. Kohkkts, President of the Pcnnsoleania Teachers' Association . 

C. Pkask, President of the Vermont Teachers Association. 

1 ). Franklin* Wells, Prrsidtnt of the l on: a. Teachers' Association. 

A. O. Suk er, President of the Wisconsin Teachers' Ass >ciation. 

S. Wright, President of the Illinois Teachers' Association. 

In accordance with tho above call many tcacliora of tho United States assembled 
at the Atbomeum Building, in Philadelphia, at 10 o’clock a. m., August 20, 1857. 

Tho meeting was called to order by T. W. Valentine, of New York, who read the 
call and made the following statement, in substance: 

Wo assemble Imre to-day under circumstances of more than ordinary interest. It is true that our 
meeting is not large in numbers, as our coming together has not be -n publicly announced in flaming 
advertisements. We have not expected that the quiet gathering of a body of teachers in this great 
city would create such a sensation ns a political or commercial convention' representing merely mate- 
rial interests might do, yet in its results upon the groat cause of education directly, and upon the 
well-being <>f tlus country ultimately, this meeting may prove as important as many ol those of a 
more pretentions character. 

Wo cun not always seethe ond from tho beginning. Thai noble band of patriots who, more than 
eighty years ago, sent forth to tho world, from this city, the immortal Declaration of Independence, 
could scarcely have realized tho mighty influence which their action was calculated to exert upon 
our country and the world. All experience, as well as the word of inspiration, admonishes us not to 
“dispiso the day of small things.” 

Twelve years ago, in the Empire State, tln> first; Stale association of teachers in this country was 
formed. Home of us now here, who were instrumental in its formation, can well remember the fear 
and trembling with whic.li that enterprise was commenced. Previous to this organisation teachers 
everywhere were almost entirely unacquainted with each other. But what a might, Change a fow 
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years have wrought! Besides many minor organizations, there arc now not less than twenty-three 
State teachers 1 associations, each doing good wortc in its own sphere of labor, and to-day I trust we 
shall proceed to raise the capstone which shall hind all together in one solid, siibstanti&l structure. 

In our proposed organization we shail have no antagonisms with any of the State associations, for 
they have their peculiar local work, nor with the venerable American Institute of Instruction, for its 
held has always been New England, nor with the American Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, which was not designed to be specifically an association of teachers. * 

AY hat we want is an association that si *11 embrace all the teachers of our -w hole country, which 
shall hold its meetings at such central point a aa shall accommodate all sections* and combine all inter- 
ests. And we need this not merely to piomoto the iutoreats of our^wn profession, but to gather up 
and arrange the educational statistics of our country, so that iho people uiay know what is really 
bring done for jmMio education, and what yet remains to bo done. I trust the time will come when 
our Government will have its educational department just ais i f now has ono for Agriculture, for the 
Interior, lbr the Navy, etc. * * 

YYe need such an organization as shall bring the teachers of this country more together, and dis- 
seminate as well as collect educational intelligence. 

Such an effort is imperatively demanded of us, and I trust we shall now go forward and devise 
measures to accomplish these great objects. 

After the elope of Mr. Valentine's address, Mr. James L. Enos, of Iowa, was made 
chairman pro tempore, and Mr, William E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, secretary pro 
tempore. 

After prayer hy Itev. Dr. Challen, of ludiana, Mr. TIagar, of Massachusetts, offered 
tlie following* resolutions: 

Resolved, That in tho opinion of the teachers now present as representatives of various parts of 
tlic United States it i» expedient to organize a national teachers’ association. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to prepare a constitution adapted to 
such an association. 

After a full and free discussion of the resolutions they wore adopted unanimously, 
and tho chair appointed Messrs, if agar, of Massachusetts; Gann, of Georgia, and 
Challen, of Indiana, to prepare and report a constitution. 

The convention then engaged in a general discussion upon the condition of edu- 
cational systems and methods in different parts of our country In the afternoon 
the committee on a constitution reported. * * * 

On motion of T. W. Valentine, a committee of ono from each State and district 
represented in the convention was appointed hy tlio chair to nominate a list of offi- 
cers at the evening session. 

Tho following persons were appointed, viz: 

AVi Ilium Roberts, of Pennsylvania; J. E. Gann, of Georgia; James Cruikshank, of 
New York; D. B. Jlagar, of Massachusetts; James L. Enos, of Iowa; N. It. Lynch, 
of Delaware; J. R. Challen, of Indiana; Thomas Granger, of Illinois; E. AY. Whelan, 
of Missouri; J. AY. Garnett, of Illinois; Z. Richards, of the District of Columbia, 
and .J. D. (biddings, of South Carolina. 

At the opening of the evening session, Chairman Enos presiding, Mr. T. W. Val- 
entino was called upon to read the specially prepared and valuable address.of Prof. 
William Russell, of Massachusetts, whose ill-health prevented his attendance. 

This address set forth the importance of this convention to organize an association 
of professional teachers that shall ho national in its character: 

First, As regards wider and juster views of education, and corresponding methods 
of instruction. 

Second, As giving an opportunity for tlie* establishing of a national society of 
teachers, from which wo may expect great national benefits. (See Professor Russell's 
address, in full, in Barnard’s Journal of Education, Vol. IV, new series, J864.) 

After the reading. of tlie address, tho committee on nomination of the first officers 
made tho iollowing report: 

NOMINATIONS. 

For president, Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C. 

For vice-presidents, T. W. Valentine, New York; D, B. Ha-gar, Massachusetts; 
William Roberts, Pennsylvania; J. F. Gann, Georgia; J. L. Enos, Iowa; T. C. Tay- 
lor, Delaware; .1. R. Challen, Indiana; E. W. Whelan, Missouri; P, F. Smith, South 
Carolina; 1). Wilkins, Illinois; T. Granger, Indiana, and L, Andrews, Ohio. 

For secretary, J. W. Hulk ley, New York. 

For treasurer, T. M. Canu, Delaware. 

For counselors, William E. Sheldon, Massachusetts; James CruikBliank, New York; 
P. A. Cregar, Pennsylvania; N. K. Lynch, Delaware; William Morrison, Maryland; 
O. C. AViglit, District of Columbia; William S. Bogart, Georgia; William T. Luokey, 
Missouri; A. J. Stevens, Iowa; William H. Wills, Illinois. 

This inaugural meeting was harmonious, enthusiastic, and characteristic of the 
founders, the future workers, and the future meetings of the association. 

At a meeting of the directors alter adjournment, they resolved to hold the first 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the second Wednesday in August, 1858, at 
TO o'clock a. in. After making full arrangements for the next meeting, and express* 
r ing their harmonious purposes, the directors adjourned. 
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TIIK FIRST ANNUAL MKETINO. 

Of tlio thirty-eight signers of the constitution at the time of its adoption only five 
Wtr© present at the first annual meeting. Appropriate arrangements, however, had 
been made by Mr. A. J. llickoff, superintendent of the Cincinnati public schools, as 
chairman of the local committee, for tlio reception of a large delegation. 

When the time came for calling the meeting to order it was found that only five of 
the constituent members were present, viz., the president, the first vice-president, 
the secretary, and two counselors. 

These few members, however, were heartily welcomed by a very large audience, 
who were then, and have always been, in blissful ignorance of the small representa- 
tion of actual members. 

After the usual welcome by tlio dignitaries of Cincinnati, the president callod his 
four coadjutors into service by keeping the secretary by his side on the platform, and 
by assigning special duties to the three other members, who were located in different 
parts of the largo audience. 

Upon the motion of one of these members the secretary was called upon to read 
the constitution of the association for the information of those present who might he 
disposed to become m cm hers. 

After tin: reading of the constitution ami some explanatory remarks by the presi- 
dent, another of these mem hers moved that an opportunity be given for any person 
to become a member. The opportunity was granted, of course. The secretary and, , 
in the absence of the treasurer, one of the three others acting as treasurer, were kept 
busy for some time in receiving fees and in recording names of applicants, until the 
number of new nemhers had reached about seventy -five. 

Tliis movement, fortunately, furnished a good working body, and prepared the 
way for other additions. The president, thus being relieved from apprehended 
embarrassment in consequence of the small number of members, at first proceeded 
to deliver his inaugural address, in which he pointed out the causes and the demands 
for forming a. national teachers* association, and urged the following important 
ends to he aimed at in its future work: 

First. Tho union of all teachers, North, South, East, and West, in friendly asso- 
ciated action, for strengthening the cause ot education. 

Second, To create and permanently establish a teachers* profession by methods 
usually adopted by oilier professions. 

Third. To secure the examination of all teachers, by making the examining boards 
to consist of competent, prac tical teachers. 

Fourth. To increase the number of normal schools, and establish departments of 
pedagogics in connection with all schools which soml out persons to teach. 

During the sessions of this first anniversary there was a full attendance, a deep 
interest ami close attention to all tho exercises of the programme. 

Among tho largo number of representative teachers and educators present, besides 
the officers, were the following persons: Hon. Horace Mann, JSupt. J. D. Phil- 
brick, John Hancock, A. J. Kick oil*, 1. \V. Andrews, William Russell, W, E, Crosby, 
John Ogdon, 0. E. Hovey, Rev. J. N. MaeJilton. Prof, Daniel Read, Anson Smyth, 
O. C. Wight, and others. 

LlU TUllKS AND i'ATM'.KS. 

First. Tlic inaugural address of the president. 

Second. “The educational tendencies and progress of the past thirty years,” by 
Prof. Dauiol Head. 

Third. “The laws of nature,” by Prof. John Young. 

Fourth. “ On.moral education,”* by Niipt*. John 1). Philbrick. 

Fifth. “ The teacher’s motives/’ by lion. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts. 

KI.KCTIOX OK OKKIOUIiK. 

For president, Andrew J. Rickofi, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For vice-presidents, T. W. Valentine, New York; D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts; 
B. M. Kerr, Pennsylvania; J. F. Cann, Georgia; J. S. Adams, Vermont; B. T. Hoyt, 
Iowa; C. E. Hovey. Illinois; I. W. Andrews, Ohio; A. Drury, Kentucky; Daniel 
Read, Wisconsin; J. N. MaeJilton, Maryland; Thomas Bragg, Alabama. 

For secretary, J. W. Bulkley, New York. 

For treasurer, C. S. Pennell, Missouri. 

For counselors, Janies Cruik&hnuk, New York; William E. Sheldon, Massachusetts ; 
S. JL liunuuere, New Jersey; J. D. Yeates, Maryland, S. I. 0. Swezy, Alabama; 
J. Ik Dodd, Kentucky; N. D. Tiryel, Missouri: C. C.Neatlerode, Iowa; L. C. Draper, 
Wisconsin; Isaac Stone, Illinois; E. P. Cole, Indiana; R. W. McMillan, Ohio; O. C. 
Wight, District of Columbia; H. 0. llickek, Pennsylvania; C. Pev >, Vermont. 
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One of the most prominent questions discussed at ibis first annual meeting was 
that of “ Parochial schools/ 7 The leading thought of the discussion was that 
“ moral training, without sectarianism, is necessary.” 

The inspiring influence of woman in our educational meetings was welcomed and 
emphasized by the association. 

Alter the adjournment of the association, the board of directors met and agreed to 
hold the next annual meeting in the city of Washington, D. C., and appointed Mr. 
Z. Richards, of Washington, as chairman of the local committee, to make all local 
arrangements. * * * 

As pnxd* of uhe genuine national spirit of the originators of this association, we 
may refer to one of the first resolutions, passed at^tlie time of its organization, aq 
follows : 

Revolved, That there shall bo six lecturers appointed for the next meeting— two from the Southern, * 
two from the Western, one from the Middle, and one from the Eastern States. 

As this resolution was offered by a true-blue New Englander, it shows the charac- 
teristic modesty of the Eastern States in not assuming honors which belong equally 
to the other States. This liberal spirit lias at all times characterized the operations 
of this association. It started out with high patriotic purposes, and to its honor it 
may be recorded that there has never been a single manifestation in any of its official 
operations of a spirit of sectionalism or of partisanship. Its officers and its managers 
have generally been selected, first, from its most faithful and best qualified workers, 
wincli should always be the case; and, second, as representatives of all sections of 
onr country. 

Its friends have worked assiduously for the general cause of public and univer- 
sal education, and not for pecuniary advantage, nor for office, nor for personal 
honor. * * * 


NAME AND VLAN OK ORGANIZATION CIIANOJBP. 

At the Cleveland meeting, in 1870, the constitution was so amended as to admit 
cooperation and combination with two other educational associations: First, the 
American Normal Association, which was organized in 1864; second, tho National 
Superintendents' Association, organized in 1865. At the same time the constitution 
was so amended that other departments could be organized, and immediately two 
other departments we.e organized, viz, the department of higher instruction and 
the department of primary or elementary instruction. A full sot of subordinate 
officers, viz, a president and secretary for each department, was chosen, who were 
to provide their own programme of exercises for their annual meetings. 

Until 1870 all the educational topics were discussed before tho whole association 
as a body. While this method of performing educational work has many superior 
advantages, it would be hazardous either to abandon the plan of departments or to 
proportionately extend tho length or number of sessions so that tho whole member- 
ship could have an opportunity to listen to all papers and discussions. * * * 

In 1875 the industrial department was organized and admitted under tho consti- 
tutional provision. 

In 1880 the National Council of Education was organized as a department, but 
under a constitution of its own which required its sixty or more members to be chosen 
from the general association and from the several departments, 1 

Very few persons are aware of the important work performed by the National 
Council of Education, unless they attend its sessions or read its papers and discus- 
sions from year to year. 

But its meetings and deliberations wore to be held so as not to interfere with the 
general association and tho department meetings. 

.During the first twenty years of its operations its officers were often obliged to put 
tlicir hands down deep into their own pockets to meet tho annual current expenses. 
This had to he done in addition to the regular membership loo and the often very 
heavy trav el i ng expenses. 

But in 1881 a new era dawned upon the association. It is true that the enlarge* 
meat of the association’s field of labor in 1870, at the Cleveland meeting, by engraft- 
ing upon itself the more specific work of the departments of superintendents of 
normal schools, of higher instruction, and of elementary training, besides providing 
constitutionally fox creating other departments, has done much to broaden the sphere 
of its work and inspire confidence in its plan of operations. 

But no organization in this age of the world can work or exist long without money. 
Many of the real friends of thiB association found that tho constant draining of their 
packets to keep the ponderous wheels in motion was also draining their patience and 
weakening their faith in its perpetuity. 


1 Seo tho constitution of tho National Council of Education for 1891, pp. 1508-1510 
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Some of tlie hopeful members had heard of an Eastern man who had come to the 
rescue of tlio American Institute .of Instruction when it was almost ready to perish. 
This man was made president of tho institute, and lie made a grand rally, which 
gathered together such a multitude of educators at the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire that the increased income has been sufficient to keep that institute in a 
prosperous condition ever since. 

This gratifying success inspired some of the almost despairing members of the 
National Educational Association to call to its leadership the Hon. Thomas W. 
Bieknell, of Massachusetts. The grand success of the Madison meeting, in Wiscon- 
sin, in 1884, inaugurated a new financial era by largely increasing the number of 
members. Since then, by making the annual meetings attractive, and by lessening 
the expense of attending thorn, tlie membership has so increased that the funds of 
our treasury, now safely invested in interest-bearing bonds, are sufficient, with pru- 
dent management, to forever insure the association against financial embarrassment. 

This financial security serves to increase the usefulness of the association, and to 
guarantee its permanency. At the close of the Madison meeting Hon. E. E. White 
offered the following resolution, which shows how highly the association appreciated 
tho services of President Biokuell. Tho resolution was passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That, tlie unparalleled KiictvHS of this meeting is chiefly line to the energy, devotion, and 
organizing ability of lion. T. \V. Dickiudl, tho president of this association, whoso wise and compre- 
hensive plans, enthusiastic and self sacrificing otiorts, and directing haml have inspired and guided 
the groat undertaking from its inception to its present triumphant close, and no formal words can 
properly express our thankful appreciation. 

Historically, let it be added, tlmt not one dollar of tlieso funds has ever been added 
to tho emolument of an officer, nor furnished him any u boodle'* for speculation. 

In 1884 three new depart incuts were organized and entered upon their peculiar 
work. These were the Froebe! or kindergarten, the art, and the music, departments. 
In 1885 the department of secondary education was added to tho list, making the 
whole number ten. 


INUOKPOHATION OK THE ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of tlie National Educational Association, 
held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 14, 1885, the following resolution was passed: 

Revolved, That a committee of three he appointed to secure articles of incorporation for the National 
Education al Association, under United States or State laws, as speedily us may be. 

N. A. Calkins, of New York, Thomas W. Bieknell, of Massachusetts, and Eli T. 
Tappan, of Ohio, were appointed such committee. 

Under the authority of the resolution quoted above, and with the approval of the 
committee, uud by competent legal advice, the chairman obtained the following: 


CERTIFICATE OF IXCOR J’OEATIOX. 

We, the undersigned, Norman A . Calkins, John Eaton, and Zalmon Kichards, cit izens of tho United 
States, ami two of them citizens of the District of Columbia, do hereby associate ourselves together, 
pursuant to the provisions of the net of general incorporation, class third, of the revised statutes of 
the District of Columbia, under the name "of tho National Educational Assuciat ion, for the full period 
of twenty years, tho purpose and objects of which are to elevate the character and advance the inter- 
ests of tho profession of teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States. * * * To secure the full beuotit of said act, we do here execute this our eertitkato of 

incorporation as said act, provides. 

In witness whereof we severally set our hands and seals this 24th day of February. 1886, at Wash- 
ington, I). C. 

Norma n A. Calkins, [l. s. 

John Eaton. l. s. 

Zalmon IUc hards. |l 

I)nly acknowledged before Michael I\ Oallan, notary public in and for tlie District of Columbia, 
and recorded in Liber No. 4, acts of incorporation for the District of Columbia. 

Tho action of tho committee on incorporation was submitted to the board of 
directors at Topeka, Kans., July 13, 1886, and the act of incorporation was duly 
approved by the board of directors. 

A committee was appointed to prepare tho changes in tho constitution necessary 
to meet the requirements of the charter. At the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association hold at Topeka, July 15, 188G, the chairman — E. E. White, of 
Ohio— presented tho report of tho committee on amendments to the constitution, 
and the report was unanimously adopted, 1 

These departments are all legitimate children, though two of them have been 
adopted and are older than their parent. But they are a harmonious, hard working, 
and a thriving family. If auyope needs to bo convinced of the truth of this state- 
ment, let him undertake to read and thoroughly digest even one of the late volumes 

1 Tho constitution of tlio National Educational Association may bo found o^pp. 1506-1508. 
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of the annurl proceedings. If one copy does not convince liim, let him procure a 
full set of the twenty-two copies from our custodian at Washington, and he will 
have one of the best pedagogical libraries, especially if be will add to it the twenty- 
live or thirty volumes of Barnard’s Journal of Education. 

The amount of original educational matter now presented at each of our annual 
meetings is some six or eight times greater than it was for each of the first fifteen or 
eighteen years of its work. What still adds to tlie value of these volumes is the 
generally unproved character of the papers and discussions. While very many of 
the early papers read before the association can rot be excelled in value and impor- 
tance, still, (luring these later years, the officers have taken special care to let nothing 
but. new and original matter be presented to the various departments from ye ir tp 
year. As the authors of these papers are generally selected from the large number 
of first-class educators in our growing country, the papers are becoming more and 
more elevated and valuable, ami contain the best and ripest thoughts of this educa- 
tional era. The same may be said in regard to the character of the discussions in 
these various departments, which are quite fully published in these volumes. 

The influence of this national educational association is diffusive and permeating, 
and is giving character to the systems of education and of school work in all parts 
of our own country and in other countries — as in South America, Japan, and the 
Sandwich Islands, and perhaps in some of the old countries of Europe. There is not 
a State, county, city, or town in all our country where the influence of our associa- 
tinnal work is not more or less felt. Even the colleges, the universities, and private 
educational institutions are perhaps, unconsciously to themselves, feeling this diffu- 
sive influence. 

Though the influence of the association is more plainly, effectually, and promptly 
felt in the newer portions r f our country, yet those States and cities which have been 
pioneers in educational work so long as to bo sometimes chargeable with “old fogy- 
ism” have felt, and are now feeling, the transforming influences of the papers and 
discussions of this great body of educators. 

ITS MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the association is made up of annual members, who pay $2 a 
year ; of li lb members, who pay $20 ; of life directors, who pay $100; also of perpetual 
directorships, which are usually secured by hoards of education, or associations, 
through the payment fl $100. This perpetual directorship confers the privilege of 
sending any one of its members to the meetings, as its representative, which repre- 
sentative shall be entitled to all the privileges of the association, during his attend- 
ance, that belong to a life director. 

It. will he readily understood that the annual memberships of this association are 
changeable because of the migratory meetings — front Boston to St. Paul, Philadel- 
phia. to Chicago, Baltimore to St. Louis, San Francisco to Nashville, Saratoga to 
Topeka, Atlanta to Toronto. During the past ten years the attendance at these 
meetings has varied from 500 to 10,000. The largest attendance was at Chicago in 
1887, tins next was at San Francisco in 1888. The meetings at St. Paul in 1890, and 
at Toronto, Canada, in 18yi, were both very large meetings. The constant and 
unchangeable membership is made np of life members, life directors, and about an 
equal number of regular and active animal members. 

It would be a wise and an economical move if the younger members, both male 
and female, who wisli to retain their working membership should add $18 to their 
annual membership fee at once, and Unis constitute themselves life members. 

The great advantages of these largo migratory meetings are not confined to the 
financial benefits of this association, for it is a generally acknowledged fact that 
their influence has been essentially beneficial to the cities and States where they 
have been held, and that the cause of education and public school instruction has 
been elevated and greatly improved in every section of our country. 

This association has been, and now is, the bodyguard of public school instruction 
in our country. 


THE SCHOOL EXPOSITIONS. 

Since the organization of the industrial, the art, and the kindergarten depart- 
ments and their auxiliary combination with the general association, the interest in 
the annual meetings has greatly increased. The school exhibits in many instances 
have been of a remarkable character, and it must bo admitted by every careful 
observer of their influence upon the practical life of our youth that they have con- 
tributed essentially to the educative power of the public school systems. 

The readers of the annual proceedings will find the reports of these exhibits 
highly suggestive and instructive. 
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* * THK WORKSftS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

A merciful Providence has kindly watched over the friends and supporters of this 
association. Thirty men have been called to preside over and direct its interests 
during the thirty-four years of its existence. 

No meetings were held in 1801 , 1802, 1867, and 1878. Twenty-one of its presidents 
are now living. Nine honored men have been called to go up higher, viz, John W, 
Bulklcy, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the third president; John I). Philbrick, of Boston, 
Mass., the fourth president; William H. Wells, of Chicago, 111., the iifth president ; S. 
8. Greene, of Providence, It. I., the sixth president; S.H. White, of Feoria, 111., the 
fourteenth president; Gustavus J. Orr, of Atlanta, Ga., tbo twenty-first president; 
Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio, the twenty-second president; J. P. Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania, the seventh incident; and John Hancock, of Columbus, Ohio, the 
eighteenth president. 

These were all men of educational faith, who performed the work of their life nobly 
and have gone to their graves greatly honored and beloved by all who knew them. 
We have good reason to believe and expect that the twenty-one surviving presidents 
will be able to go to their final reward, when it is to be rendered, with equally untar- 
nished honors and with a revered memory. 

We feel also constrained to express our high appreciation and commendation of 
one of onr most faithful and indefaligable secretaries, W. J>. Jlenklc, of Ohio. 

At onr second anniversary in Washington the association w as called upon to 
express its deep sorrow and regret at the death of the lion. Horace Mann, who gave 
a valuable lecture at our first anniversary. Other true and valuable members have 
closed their educational work on earth to engage in a higher and nobler work, we 
trust, in the spiritual mansions of the Great Teacher. " * 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 

FUNCTIONS. 1 


By Hon, Wiujam T. Haukls, 

United States Commissioner of Education, 

Thirty-three yoars ago last August there met in tlio city of Philadelphia a handful 
of men to organize a national teachers’ association. The movement started in New 
York and Massachusetts. A call had been issued and widely circulated the year 
before (1856) inviting “all practical teachers in the North, the South, the East, and 
the West who are willing’’ — these are its significant words — u w ho are willing to unite 
in a general elfort to promote the general welfare of our country by concentrating 
the wisdom and power of numerous minds and by distributing among all the accu- 
mulated experiences of all ; who arc ready to devote their energies and their means 
to advance the dignity, respectability, and usefulness- of their calling, v A constitu- 
tion was drafted and adopted, and officers were elected for the following year. The 
directory of the newly formed association voted to meet in Cincinnati in August, 
1858. The noteworthy feature in the constitution adopted is the government of the 
association by a board of directors elected at the annual meeting. This board was 
to consist of a large number of counselors, one from each State, district, or Territory, 
together with the president, secretary, treasurer, and twelve vice-presidents. It 
also became the practice, even from this early meeting, to appoint a large nominating 
committee — one member from each State represented in the convention. Inasmuch 
as it has frequently happened that only a single delegate was present from a State, 
the nominating committee 1ms been obliged to till out its extensive list of officers by 
naming its own members. The first president of the association, as well as seven of 
the vice-presidents and two of the counselors, ten in all, were members of the 
nominating committee that reported their names. While this strikes us at tirst as 
bad form, or even as dangerous to the usefulness of the association, a moment’s 
reflection convinces us that the danger is imaginary and affects the form rather 
than tlio substance of the thing. If an entire assembly appoints itself on a nomi- 
nating body, and then names all of its members to one office or another, it amounts to 
the same as a committee of the whole for the nomination of officers and a distribu- 
tion of offices to all. 

In later years, since the association has grown to gigantic proportions, it is trne 
that this large committee has dwindled in comparison to the size of the body it 
represents. But the fact that tlio rule requires that all the States, districts, and 
Territories shall l>e represented on the board of directors secures a variety of inter- 
ests in that board, which prevents the possibility of clannishness or misrule. 

Should, however, it he deemed desirable to provide even a wider participation of 
the rank and tile of the association in <tho election of its directory, this could be easily 

1 Road before tbo mooting of tho department of miperintondonco, at Philadelphia, Fa., February, 1801. 
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effected bv % constitutional provision permitting each State delegation to select its p 
member of the nominating committee, leaving the president to select, as heretofore, 
for those States that decline or neglect to act. Practically, this would he a safeguard 
against any possible inikience that might come from partisans} dp or political naan* 
agement, but it is quite difficult to conceive any circumstances wherein danger is to 
be apprehended from such source. All will agree, however, that the highest useful- 
ness of the association depends on £ho complete subordination of the political partisan 
element. 

We may here properly inquire what the legitimate results are which we should , 
look to cornu ironi this annual gathering of teachers from the length and breadth of 
the land.* The main answer to this is provided for ns in the words of the original qpll 
issued in 1856. In the language already quoted, tlie association should “concentrate 
the wisdom and power of numerous minds, and distribute among all the experiences 
of all.” This call was written by Dr. Daniel II. Hagar, then president of the Massa- . 
chn setts Teachers’ Association. It was stated at the Philadelphia meeting in 1837 
that there were already in existence twenty-three State teachers’ associations, besides 
larger and smaller associations not bounded by State lines— such, for example, as the 
American Institute of Instruction in New England, and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Education, which had been formed in Philadelphia. These asso- 
ciations had demonstrated the value of general conferences in which educational 
topics were discussed. The wisdom and power of many minds concentrated on the 
difficult problems of the profession brought light such as none had seen before. The 
accumulated experience of all was thus distri buted to each. The individual teacher, 
in liis uneven development, strong in some points and weak in others, found com- 
plementary strength in the experience of his fellow-teachers, strong where be was 
weak and perhaps weak where lie was strong. 

The divine principle of vicariousness that prevails in the spiritual world, render- 
ing it possible for each man, woman, and child to participate profitably in the 
experience of another human being— so that the spectacle of a deed and its conse- 
quences renders it entirely unnecessary to perform the does itself in order to get 
wliat of good comes from doing it ns a life experience— this divine principle of 
vicariousness in the life of human souls at once explains for us the true function of 
teachers’ associations and also the function of education itself in its entirety. What, 
indeed, is all educat ion except the rcenforceinent of the individual by the experience 
of the family, the community, the nai ion, the race ? Education is, therefore, properly 
defined as the elevation of the individual into participation iu thelifo of the species. 

While the brute inherits organically in his muscles and nerves and brain the expe- 
rience of his progenitors in such away that the life of* his race appears as instinctive 
impulse, man, on the other baud, not only inherits the results of the life of his 
ancestry in the form of instincts and aspirations, but ho can by language receivo 
and communicate the outcome of his life direct, lienee his ability to collect within 
himself the results of others’ lives is increased infinitely beyond that narrow line 
of hereditary descent; for he can, through language, avail himself of the sense- 
perceptiouof others far removed iu Lime and space, making himself thereby a sort of 
omnipresence iu space and time. Then, too, he can avail himself in like manner of 
the thoughts and reflections of his fellow-men, especially the thoughts and reflec- 
tions of those most gifted minds that have done most to solve the problems of life 
and explain the anomalies of experience. More than this, too, ho learns not only 
through their percoiving and by their thinking on what they perceive, but he learns 
by seeing their doing, and by the story of their doing, what to do himself and what 
to refrain from doing. Thus by language the individual is enabled to live vicari- 
ously the life of the race, and to live his own life vicariously for others. Whatever 
one does goes into the reservoir of human experience as something of value; if it is 
a negative dee‘d, bringing with it its punishment, the knowledge of it renders unnec- 
essary the repetition of its like by others. . If it is a positive deed, securing for it 
tbo normal development of the soul, then it is a precious discovery, and it may be 
adopted by all men as a new ethical form or moral law. 

Thus the very principle of all education — the principle that makes possible what 
we value as civilization in contrast to savage life — this principle is ap|>ealed to as 
explaining and justifying the existence of a national educational association. 
“Concentrate the wisdom and power of numerous minds; distribute to each the 
accumulated experience of all.” 

Who can say, looking back down the ladder of thirty-three years, that this benefi- 
cent process of giving and receiving has not characterized every stage of its ascent! 
Spiritual giving, we are taught, is not a giving which diminishes the supply of the 
giver. In material giving there is a transfer which makes him who gives poorer by 
the amount of his gift. But he who imparts his experience to others possesses all 
the more firmly all the fruits of his own experience* Every teacher wno has risen 
m this National Educational Association to expound his own observations or refiec- 
lions, or to give the results of his experience, has, in the act of doing it, helped 
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himself first of all to see more clearly than before the true lesson of his life* In 
spiritual participation, there is no division or loss. In material things — in food, 
clothing, and shelter — to share is to divide and diminish the part that goes to each. 

But these general principles we may admit, and yet fail to see in the work of the 
National Educational Association anything worthy of being classed under such high 
rubrics. Let us, therefore, take up in detail, that all may recognize, some of the 
phases of the teacher’s work that have been under discussion at tlie animal gatherings. 

I find, on looking over the table of contents of the annual volumes of proceedings, 
that there have been presented 241 papers on the five parts of the school system, 
namely, 28 on the kindergartens, 27 on primary work, 75 on high schools and colleges, 
56 on normal schools, 45 on manual training and technical schools. 

These 241 papers have all related, incidentally, to matters of course of study and 
methods. But besides these there were 21 papers relating especially to the philoso- 
phy of methods, 81 to various branches of the theory of education and psychology, 29 
to the course of study, 10 to tlio peculiarities of graded and ungraded schools, 25 to 
musical instruction, 10 to natural sciences, 40 on drawing, and 24 to the important 
subject of moral and religious instruction. These make 240 additional papers on 
special themes of course of study and methods of discipline and management — in the 
aggregate nearly 500 papers on these themes. 

Besides these papers there are others — on building, heating, and ventilation, 3; 
national aid to education, 1-f ; education for Chinese, Indians, and colored people, 8; 
on supervision of schools, 10; on the uses and abuses of text-hooks, 9; on examina- 
tions of teachers and of pupils, 8; on compulsory education, 3; foreign educational 
systems, 10; education and crime, 2; on the best methods of keeping statistics, 4; on 
the criticisms urged against our schools, 8; in all nearly 100 more papers on impor- 
tant questions. 

Wo all remember with some remaining feedings of dismay the old-fashioned essays 
read at teach ers’ gatherings. The following titles will suggest them : “ The teachers’ 
motives,” “ The teacher and his work,” “ The causes of failure and success in the 
work of the teacher,” and “The teacher's ideal.” Very often such titles introduced 
only goody-goody reflections on tho personal character of the teacher. In the early 
days of the association such essays were more frequent. One is glad to observe their 
growing rarity, not only in the National Educational Association, but also in State 
associations and in educational magazines. 

Of course these (500 papers, relating to various points of school management, were 
only the half of tho intellectual pabulum set forth at the annual gatherings. It is 
safe to say that the impromptu discussions called forth were at least another half. 
Where the undisciplined mind had flagged and failed to follow the thread of the 
written discourse, the oral discussion brought out vividly the points of the paper, 
and by vigorous opposition or defense aroused the powers of the weakling. The 
vigorous oral debate lias here its tremendous advantages over the printed paper 
read in the educational periodicals. 

We have not mentioned the advantage of personal contact of mind with mind. In 
tile so gatherings the young teacher secs those who have grown old in the service and 
who have acquired reputation for their work. He meets his equals and measures 
their ideals by his own. He learns to see the details of his profession from many 
different points of view. The impression derived from the printed page differs from 
that derived from personal conversation. Each has its advantages. The personal 
impression is more stimulating and provoeativoof imitation. Tho cool study of the 
printed paper leads to deeper self-activity. Both are useful, nay, indispensable. 

It is obvious that for this personal lesson upon the teacher our recent large asso- 
ciations are far more valuable than the small gatherings of the early date; where 
three hundred met then, now wo ha ve three thousand. The visitor to jtlie association 
now sees ten times the number of eminent teachers, and rejoices in a tenfold oppor- 
tunity for profit. 

1 do not think that I overestimate tho value of this feature of the educational 
association when I call it. one-half. On this basis 1 shall call tho direct aid received 
from thcessays and papers read one-fourth ; the direct aid from the debates and discus- 
sions, one-fourth ; tlic direct aid from personal conversation with and observation of 
fellow-members of the convention, eminent persons, and otherwise, this, and the 
benefit of observation on that section of the country into which the association takes 
the visitor, amounts to one-half the direct aid that lie gets at the association. 

Since 1870 the association has been in process of forming departments for the fur- 
ther specialization of work. It has done this partly by absorbing existing associa- 
tions devoted to special work, and partly by forming new departments direct. 

It absorbed the normal school and superintendents 1 associations, and, in after years, 
successively the departments of (a) higher instruction, (b) elementary instruction, 
(c) industrial education, ( d ) the National Council of Education, (e) the kindergarten, 
(/) the art education, ( g) music instruction, and (A ) secondary instruction ; thus mak- 
ing ten departments in all. There has been since 1884 au educatione*^xpo$ition, 
which may be called the eleventh department. 
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Since these departments provide for the much-needed specialization of work, and 
furnish a counterpoise to the mighty swing of the general meetings of the associa- 
tion, their influence is salutary. There is no doubt that much more can he done in 
this direction. There should be a department that unites those interested in the 
study of child life ; another that unites the specialists who are at work in the mastery 
of foreign systems of education; one for students of the Herbartian educational 
experiments— those that make so much of Robinson Crusoe as a center of school work, 
and whose great word is “apperception.” Those who have read the educational 
essay that has made so much noise in England, and which hears the absurd title of 
“ A tot of Green Feathers,” I need not say, are already interested in this question of 
apperception, ns the very center of educational psychology. The doctrine of a^per* 
eeption, briefly stated, is this: Wo not only perceive objects, but we recognize or 
apperceive them. When wo apperceivo wo relate what we see to what we already 
knew before; wo sometimes call this inward digestion of what wo see. Now educa- 
tion, it is evident enough, deals with this matter of recognizingor slmilating (apper- 
ceiving) the new material learned by relating it to what wo knew before. 

If a department of psychology were formed that held two meetings at each annual 
session, I doubt not that it would soon prepare some work which would gladly be 
given a place on the programme of the general association, and certainly before it 
secured a place on the programme i t would get into the old departments of elementary 
instruction or normal instruction, or into the superintendents' section or some other. 

I would lay emphasis on the specializing of work iudeflnitcly. Apart from the 
national association such specializing would have its danger; hut in tho association 
it at once adds strength and gains strength. There could he a department of statis- 
tical study, wherein the few specialists who are interested in the science of statistics, * 
in tho new sense which is coming to bo accentuated by sociologists, could confer 
together round a table. Round* table discussions over specialties is, in my opinion, 
wliat is needed to introduce a new fountain of vitality into the association. Not 
that the association is failing in vitality, for it never had so much at any former 
period as it has now. But this new element of sjiecialization is a now element of 
vitality which may make the annual visit twice as valuable as it has been hitherto. 

I have mentioned by way of examples of these round-table departments, those that 
should study child life, foreign systems of education (say French, German, English, 
Chinese, etc.), or pedagogical movements like that of the Jlerbartians, or, again, 
educational psychology, or statistics. I would add other examples of specialization. 
Lot the specialists in t sacliing English literature have a round table; the specialists 
in teaching ancient history or modern history or tho philosophy of history; the 
specialists in teaching French or any modern language; those specially interested in 
teaching fractions or any other part of arithmetic. These round-table discussions 
could be called for any year. They could not ho expected to discuss tho same sub- 
ject for two consecutive years. Hero is just tho trouble with our present depart- 
ments. They have worked over the material ready to hand, and have no new 
material in the process of making. The council of education has formed a list of 
committees on a variety of subjects and stereotyped it once for all. The members 
of those cast-iron committees And themselves appointed to report on some subject 
which has no new fresh interest for them, and they do not see how to begin fresh 
work. We do not want any more reports on such general topics as high schools, or 
privato schools, or coeducation, or moral education, or educational psychology, but 
wo do want specialized reports which focus tlio whole mind of the subcommittees on 
some special topic, within those more general topics such as (in the domain of 
moral education) the freedom of the will in the light of Ribot’s work on The Dis- 
eases of the Will; or (in the domain of educational psychology) the effect of com- 
mitting to memory by the so-called aids or arts of memory ; or on tho formation of 
logical habits of thinking; or tho best method of cultivating a convenient memory 
for names; the true remedy for duplicate registration of pupils attending both 
winter and summer schools, a duplication which is common in most of the State 
school reports; on a legitimate mode of interesting the people in electing good mem- 
bers to the school hoard; on tho proper manner of securing the interest of the pub- 
lic press in the good features of the public schools; on the effect of tho private 
schools in raising or lowering the standard oi respectability in the profession of 
teaching; on the best method of securing literary and scientific culture in a corps of 
teachers. No one of these topics would do for a second report ; no ono of them would 
do for a first report made by members of tho council not interested in it. The vol- 
. unteer system is the only system for round-table work. It would l>e best generally 
to concentrate attention, and guide it by having a report made upon some particular 
hook, like Lange's work on Apperception, or Mrs. Jacobi's book on Science and 
Language Study. 

Tho general work of the association, as a whole, should go on in deep ruts, hut 
thb special work of the departments should be specialized and always fresh and 
new. This will take care of itself if there be a sufficiency of these small groups 
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encouraged* Perhaps there are only fonr persons in the entire nation interested in 
some special topic. The National Association, with its facilities for cheap transpor- 
tation and cheap hoard, furnishes the best opportunity each year for the meeting of 
these four persons, or any otheT similarly interested four persons. Perhaps the 
attraction of the particular interest would not bo sufficient to draw together the 
four npecialists. lint the National Association adds a host of other attractions,' and 
in the aggregate these are strong enough to prevail. 

We wish to produce as many growing teachers as possible — as many as possible 
who each year havo found fresh leads and have distanced their former selves. 

It seems to me, therefore, quite doubtful whether the division of the National 
Association, into sectional associations, with which it alternates biennially, would 
notberatheT a step backward. It would perhaps break the continuity which is 
essential as a kind of background on which the specialization which we havo dis- 
cussed can best take place. It will certainly make the familiar faces that meet us 
from year to year, coming from a great distance — as in the present meeting, from 
Colorado and Texas — it will make these faces less familiar to us, and different sec- 
tions of the Union will bo in less direct sympathy 1 han formerly. 

If I havo studied aright this problem, it is not the general association that is in 
need of reform, but only the departments. These departments, instead of breaking 
away from the type of the general association, as they should do, are imitating its 
organization when Ihey ought to devote themselves to developing and fostering 
voluntary miheomiriittoes or round tables devoted to special work, 

Tho general association, with its wide scope, its great masses, its distinguished 
personalities, its cheap fares, its entertaining tours, and its spectacle of great com- 
bination, and, lastly, with the great interest and substantial tributes of respect 
which it elicits from the business men of all parts of the country, and from the world 
in general outside the scholastic field — the general association, with these reasons 
for being, should continue as it is. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1*80-1891. 

I’itK AMBLE. 


To elevate 11m character »mi advance 1 lie, interests ol* the profession of fondling, it ml to promote tho 
cause of popular education in the United States, we, whose mime* tire subjoined, agree to adopt the 
following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Artuxf. U -Name. 

This association shall bostvleil t he National Educational Association. 

AimcLi*. 1 1. — Impart in nitr,. 

Section 1. It shall consist of nine departments: The first, of school superintendence • the second, 
of normal schools; the third, of elementary schools; the fourth, of higher instruction; tho fifth, of 
industrial education; tho sixth, of art education; tlie seventh, of kindergarten instruction; the 
eighth, of music, education; the ninth, of secondary education: and n national council of education. 

Sue. 2. Other departments nun he organized in the manner prescribed in this constitution. 

Aktkt.e III — Membership. 

Section, j. Any person in any Tray connected with the work of education, or any educational asso- 
ciation, shall be eligible to membership. Such person or association may become a member of this 
association by paying two dollars and signing this constitution, and may continue a member by the 
payment of an ammal fee of two dollars. O o neglect to pay such fee, the membership. will cease*. 

Sec. 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of membership, provided that no person 
bo admitted to such membership who is not a member of tho general association. 

Sec. It. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member by paying at once twenty 
dollars, 

A RTICLF. IV.— Officer*. 

Section 1. Tho officers of this association shall be a president, twelve vi co-presidents, a secretary, 
a treasurer, one director for each State, district, or Territory represented in the association, and tho 
presiding officers of tho several departments and a hoard of trustees to bo constituted as hereinafter 
provided* Any friend of education may become a life director by the donation of one hundred dollars 
to the association at one time, either by himself or on his behalf; and any educational association may 
secure a perpetual directorship by a like donation of onohuudml dollars, the director to be appointed 
annually or for life. Whenever a life member desires to become a life director, he shall be credited 
with the amount he has paid for his life membership. 

Skc. 2, Tho president, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, directors, life directors, .president of the 
council, and presiding officers of their respective departments shall constitute the board of directors, 
and, ns such, shall havo power to cpjKiint such committees from their own number as they shall deem 
expedient. 

8ko. 3; The elective officers of the association shall he chosen by ballot, unless otherwise ordered, 
on the second day of each annual session, «a majority of tho votes cast being necessary for a choice. 
They shall con tin no in office until the close of tho annual session subsequent to tVir election, and 
until their successors arc chosen, except as hereinafter provided, * »** 
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S«c. 4. Each <1 apartment shall bo ad ministered a president, vice-president, secretary, and such 
other officers as ix shall deem necessary to conduct its ntfairs; but no ]K>rson shall bo elected to any 
office of any department, or of the association, who is not, at the time of the election, & inember of the 
association. 

Sec. 5. The president shall preside at all meetings of, * he association and of the board of directors, 
and shall perform tlie duties usually devolving upon a presiding officer. In his absence, tho first vice- 
president in order who is present snail preside; and in tho absofice ®i all vice-presidents, apre /rm- 
2 wre chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the secretary putting the question. 

Sec. C. Tho secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the proceedings of the general meetings 
of tire association and all meetings of the board of directors, and shall conduct such correspondence 
as the directors may assign, and shall have his records present at all meetings of the association and 
of tho board of directors. The secretary of each department shall, in addition to performing tho 
duties usually pertaining to his office, keep a list of the members of his department. 

Sec 4 . 7. Tho treasurer shall receive and under the direction of the board of trustees hoM in safe- 
keeping all moneys paid to the association ; shall expend the same only upon tho ordor of said board; 
shall keep an exact account of his receipts and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which 
accounts, ending the first day of J uly each year, he shall render to the board of trustees, and, when 
approved by said board, he shall report tho same to tho board of direetors. Tho treasurer shall give 
such bond tor the faithful discharge of his duties as may bo required by the board of trustees; and he 
shall continue in office until the first meeting of tho board of dlreetois held prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the association next succeeding that for which ho is olccled. 

Sec. 8. The board of directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own body; shall have 
in charge the general interests of the association excepting those herein intrusted to the board of 
trustees ; shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings, and shaUdo all in its power to make 
it a useful and honorable institution, Lpon tho written application of twenty members of the asso- 
ciation for permission to establish a new department, they may grant such permission. Such now 
department shall in all respects be entitled to tho same rights and privileges ns the others. The for- 
mation of such department shall in effect bo a sufficient amendment to this constitution for tho inser- 
tion of its name in Article IT, and the secretary shall make the necessary alterations. 

Sec. 9. The board of trustees shall consist or four members, elected by tho board of directors fora 
term of four years, and tho president of tho association, who shall be a member ex officio during his 
term of office. At tho election of the trustees in 1886, one trustee shall hs elected for one year, one 
for two years, one for three years, and one for four years, and annually thereafter, at the first meeting 
of tho board of directors held prior to tho annual meeting of tho association, one trustee shall bo 
elected for tho term of four years. All vacanc ies occurring in said board of tritsteos, w hether by 
resignation or otherwise, shall ho filled by tho board of directors for the unexpired term; and the 
absence of a trustee from two consecutive annual meetings of the b«»ard sh ’ forfeit his membership 
therein. The board of trustees thus elec led and constituted shall betlie executive financial officers 
of this association, as a body corporate, as conferred by the certificate of incorporation under the 
provisions of the act of general incorporation, class third, of the Revised Statutes of the District of 
Columbia, dated tho twenty-fourth day of February, 1886, at Washington, D. C., and recorded in 
Liber No. 4 , “Acts of incorporation for tho District of Columbia.” 

Sicr. 20. It shall bo the duty of the board of trustees to provide for safe keoping and investment of 
all funds which the association may receive from life-directorships, or from donations; and tho income 
of such invested funds sh. 11 bo used exclusively in paying tho cost of publishing the annual volume 
of proceedings of tho association, except ug when donors shall specify otherwise. It shall also be the 
duty of tho board to issue orders on the treasurer for Lho payment oi' all bills approved by the board 
of directors, or by the president and secretary of the association acting under t lie authority of the 
beard of directors: and, when practicable, the trustees shall invest all surplus funds exceeding one 
hundred dollars, that may remain in the hands of the treasurer after paying tho expenses of the 
association for the previous year. 


Article V.— Meetings, 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the association shall be held at siu-h time and place as shall bo 
determined by the board of directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may bo called by tho president at tho roqnest of five directors. 

S Ef - Arty department of the association may hold a special meeting at such time and place as by 
its own regulations it shall appoint. 

Skc. 4. The board of directors shall hold their regular meetings at the place, and not less than two 
hours before the assembling of the association. 

Sec. f>. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places as the board or the president 
shall determine. 

Skc. 6. Each new board shall organize at the session of its election. At its first meeting a commit- 
tee on publication shall be appointed, which shall consist of the president and tho secretary of tho 
association for the previous year, and one member from each department. 

Article VI.— By-law. 


lly-laws, not inconsistent with this constitution, may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the asso- 
ciation. 

Article YU . — A mendments . 

This constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting by the unanimous vote of tho 
members present, or by a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided that the alteration or 
amendment lias been substantially proposed in writing at a previous meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1. At each regular meeting of tho association there shall be appointed « committee on nominations, 
one oh honorary members, and one on resolutions. 

2. The president and secretary shall certify to tho board of trustees all bills approved by the board 
ol directors. 

3. Each paying member of tbe association -shall lie entitled to a copy of its proceedings? 

4. No paper, lecture, or address shall be read before the Association or any ox its departments in the 
absence of its author, not shall any such paper, lecture, or address l »e published in the volume of pro- 
ceedings without tbe consent of the association, upon approval of the executive committee. 
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5. It shall he the duty of the president, secretary, end treasurer of the association, to appoint annu- 
ally some competent person to examine the securities of the permanent fund liola by tne board of 
trustees, and his certificate showing the condition of the said fund shall be attached to the report of 
the board of trustees. 

Tlifc following amendment to Article III of the constitution has been considered 
by a committee, and recommended for adoption by the association: 

Arp end Article III by adding as follows: Section 4. Any association may secure a perpetual mem- 
bership by the payment of thirty dollars, and shall bo entitled to one representative each year for 
every thirty dollars so paid. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 


1’ UK AMBLE. 


Tlio National Council of Education shall havofor its object the consideration and discussion of edit 
cat ional questions of general interest and public importance, and the presentation through printed 
reports of the substance of the discussions and Die conclusions formulated. It shall be its object to 
reach and disseminate correct thinking on educational questions, and for this purpose it shall be the 
aim of the council iu conducting its discussions to define and state with accuracy the different views 
and theories on the subject under consideration, and, secondly, to discover and represent fairly the 
grounds and reasons for each theory or view, so far as to show as completely as possible the genesis 
of opinion on the subject. It shall be the duty of Die council in pursuance or this object to oncourage 
from all its members the most caref ul statement of different oh in opinion, together with the cow- 
plotcst statement of xtinimIh for tlio same. It shall further require from the chairmen of its com- 
mittees the careful preservation and presentation of tlio individual differences of opinion whenever 
grounds have been furnished for the same by members of their committees. It shall invite the freest 
discussion of the reports of its committees, and whenever* said reports are not so amended as to 
embody the new suggestions developed by such discussion, any member making such suggestion or 
objection may put in writing his view ami* the grounds therefor, and furnish tlie same to the secre- 
tary for the records of the council. It shall prepare through its president, with the aid of tlio chair- 
men of the several committees, an annual report to tlio National Association, setting forth the 
questions considered liy the council during the previous year and placing before the association in 
succinct form the work accomplished. It shall embody in this report a survey of those educational 
topics which seem to call for any action on the part of the association. The council shall appoint 
out of its own number committees representing the several departments of education, and thereby 
facilitate the exchange of opinion among its members on such sx»ecial topics as demand tlio attention 
of the profession or of the public. 


A rticx.k I .—Membanship. 

1. The National Council of Education shall consist of sixty members, selected out of the member- 
ship of the National Educational Association, Any member of the association identified with edu- 
cational w r ork is eligible to membership in the council, and after the first election such membership 
shall continue for six years, except as hereinafter provided. 

2. In the year 1885 the board of directors shall elect eight members -four members for six years, 
two for four years, and two for two years; and Die council shall elect, eight members— five members 
for six years,' two lor four years, and one for two years; ami annually thereafter the board of direct- 
ors shall elect five mem bars and the council five members, each member, with the exception herein- 
after provided for (section f»), to servo six years, or until his successor is elected. 

8. Tlio annual election of members of the council shall be held in connection with the annual meet- 
ings of the association. If the board of directors shall fail, for any reason, to fill its quota of mem- 
bers annually, the vacancy or vacancies shall bo filled by the council. 

4. The term of service of the several members of 'the council, chosen at the first election, shall be 
arranged by the executive committee of the council. 

5. The absoneoof a member from two consecutive annual meetings ot the council shall be con- 
t sidered equivalent to resignat ion of membership, and the council shall fill vacancies caused by absence 

from the council as herein defined, as well ns vacancies caused by death or resignation, for the unex- 
plred term. All persons who have belonged to the council shall, on the expiration of their member- 
ship, become honorary members, with the privilege of attending its regular sessions, and partici- 
pating in its discussions. No State shall be represented in the council by more than eight members. 


A RTI< 'LE 1 1.— Fee*. 


There shall bo no fee for membership in the council of education, but each member of it shall 
secure a membership iu the National Educational Association by becoming a life member of the same, 
or by p& 3 dng to the treasurer of the association the annual membership fee of two dollars. 


Article III .--Meetings. 

There shall be n regular annual meeting of the council held at the same place as the meeting of the 
National Association, and at least two days previous to this meeting. There may be special meetings 
of the council, subject to t be call of the executive committee, hut the attendance at these meetings 
shall be entirely voluntary. The regular meeting of the committees shall take place on the days pro- 
vided for the aunual meeting of the council. Meetings of committees may he called at any time by 
tbs chninnep of the respective committees, but attendance at such sjieeial meetings shall be entirely 
voluntary. A majority of the council shaU^coustituto a quorum for the transaction of business at 
any meeting, whether regular or called ; but any less number, exceeding eight members, may consti- 
tute ft quorum lor the transaction of business at the regular aunual mending, as define 'dn this article. 
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Article IV.— Committees. 

The general management of the affairs of the council Bhall he vested in an exeetltivo committee 
composed of the president, vice-president, and secretary of the council, and four other members, all 
of whom are to he elected by the council at it s annual meeting. There shall he twelve standing com- 
mittees, each consisting of live members. They shall he appointed by the executive committee, and 
be named as follows : 

1. Committee on State school systems. 

2. Committee on city school systems. 

8. Committee on higher education. 

4. Committee on secondary education. 

5. Committee on elementary education. 

6. Committee on normal education. ^ 

7. Committee on technological education. 

8. Committee on pedagogics. 

9. Committee on moral education. 

10. Committee on school sanitation, hygiene, and physical training. - 

11. Committee on psychological inquiry. 

12. Committee on educational reports aiul statistics. 

Article V. — Duties of standing committees. 


The committees of the council shall consider the topics assigned to them, and report on the same; 
they may select for their deliberations such other questions belonging to their departments as they 
deem proper to discuss. 

Whenever called upon, the committees shall continue tho deliberative work of the association on 
topics assigned to them, or prepare questions to be submitted to that body. 

It shall be t he duty of the standing committees to observe the new educational experiments and 
original investigations within tho scope of their assigned topics, and report the same from time to 
time to tho president of the council. 

Article VI.— Duties of members of the committees. 

Tho members of tlio council shall render active service and assistance in the work of tho committee 
to which they have been assigned, and further the general work of t he cov oil as much as is in their 
power. They shall give their attention to the questions submitted to them, and communicate their 
conclusions in writing to the chairman of tho committee. 

Meeting of committees for ^eoial work . — A half day at each annual session shall he set apart for 
“Kound-tablo” discussions, and each standing committee may conduct its own meeting separately, 
inviting, at its pleasure, experts, original investigators, or other persons to present their experience 
or theoretical views before it, for discussion. 

Article A’ 1 1 — Duties of the chairmen of committees. 

The chairman of each committee shall communicate the questions which are to bo discussed to each 
of the members of his committee, and semi them such other communications as may assist them in 
their work. Ho shall arrange a suitable plan for an exchango of opinion, and embody the conclusions 
arrived at in a brief report. Ho shall, from time to time, inform the secretary of the council of the 
progress made by his committee. He shall, with the consent of tho other members of his committee, 
arrange special meetings at a convenient time and place. He shall see that tho communications, sent 
in turn to each member of his committee, are promptly forwarded, lie shall state distinctly (in the 
form of questions, when feasible) the topics on which lie desires to have a brief expression or opinion 
from the members of his committee, and embody the substance of tb^r answers in bis report. 

Article VIII. — The work of the committees. 

The work of the committees of tho council shall ho carried on in the regular meetings provided for 
above, and in such special meetings as can be arranged from time to time, according to tho pleasure 
of the committee, and principally in writing, by an exchange of briefly expressed opinions. It shall 
be the duty of each chairman to devise a plan for the latter. Each member may ho required to report* 
on a part of the subject; or the whole topic maybe submitted to each member, together with tho 
opinion of the other members Ilia t have considered the topic before. 

Article IX . — Duties of the council. 

It shall be the duty of the council to further the objects of tho National Association, and to use its 
best efforts to promote the cause of education in general. The council shall assign work to each com- 
mittee, and receive a report on the same; it shall cause to he published such reports of committees, or 
part of the same, as in its judgment should bo brought to general notice; it shall present, through 
the president of the council, ah annual report of its work to the National Educational Association. 

Arrangement of annual programme .— The president, in making up tho annual programme of exer- 
cises, may select any of tho twelvo standing committees which will, in his opinion, prepare work 
for the council of the most timely uml vital character, and lie shall not bo limited in nis ehoieo by 
considerations of routine. 

The committee thus reporting may introduce before the council such specialists, experts, original 
Investigators or inventors of new methods as they may deem essential to present effectively their 
subject-matter before the council for discussion. 

Article X.— Amendments. 

This constitution may be altered or amended, at, a regular meeting of the council, by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, and any provision may be waived at any regular meeting, by unani- 
mous consent. 

By-laws, not in violation of this constitution, may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the council. 
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' BY-LAWS. 

1. Each active member of the council wliati pay annually two dollar*, to defray the expenses of tho 
ctmucil. 

2. The secretary shall act as treasurer of the council. 

The National Teachers and the National Educational .laaocialion. 


ORGANIZATION, MEETINGS, AND OFFICERS. 

{The National Teachers’ AHSociation was organized at Philadelphia, Pa., 1837. James L. Enos, of 
Iowa, was chosen chairman, and William E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, secretary.] 

AXXCAL MEETINGS AX I) OFFICERS. 



’ ’ * | 

I'loco. 

Year.' 

i 

President. j 

Secretary. j 

Treasurer. 

1 

Cincinnati. Ohio. . J 

1858 

Z. Richards,!). C * 

J. W. kulkley, X. Y... 

A. J. Kickoff, Ohio. 

2 

WmiMiigton, I). C. 

Buffttlo.lf. Y 

No rieRMioiiH in 3861 
anil 1882. 

1859 

A. J. Hie kotf, Ohio....' 

do 

C. S. Pennell, Mo. 

3 

lbOO 

d. W. Bulkloy, X. Y 

/. Richards, D. C 

O. C. Wight, 1). C. 

4 

Chicago, IP 

3863 

J . D. Phil brick, Mass. 

J. Cruiksliank, X. Y. 

Do. 

5 

Ogdens burg, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, l*a 

3804 

W. Jl. Wells, III 

; D. X. Camp, Conn 

1 W. E. Sheldon, Mass. 

Z. Richards, D. C. 

6 

1805 

S. S. Greene, It. I 

Do. 

7 

Indianapolis, Irid. 
Xo floss ion in 3807. 

3800 

J . 1*. Wickershaiu, Pa. 

S. H. White, III 

S. r. Bates, Pa. 

8 

Nashville, Tenn... 

[ 3808 

J . M. Gregory, Mich . . 

L. Van Bokelon, Md.. 

J. Cruikfdiauk, X. Y. 

0 

r I Yen ton, N.J 

! 1869 

L. Van Bokelen, Md. . 

W. E. Crosby, Ohio.. . 

A. L. Barber, D. C. 

10 

Cleveland, Ohio... 

3870 

D. B. Hogar, Mass 

A. 1\ Marble, Muss... 

W. E. Crosby, Ohio. 

11 

St. Louis, Mo 

1871 

J. L. Pickard, 111 

W. E. Crosby, Ohio.. . 

John Hancock, Ohio. 

12 

Boston, Mass 

1872 

E. E. White, Ohio 

S. H. White, III 

Do. 

13 

Elmira, N. Y 

1873 

B. G. Xorthrop, Conn. 

do 

Do. 

14 

Detroit, Mieli 

1874 

S. 11. White, 111 

A. I*. Marble, MaBS-- . 

Do. 

15 

Minneapolis, Minn 

1875 

W. T. Harris, Mo 

W. R. Abbot, Va 

A. P. Marble, Mass. 

10 

Baltimore, Md 

1870 

W. l'\ I'ht-lps, Minn.. 

W. D. Honkle, Ohio. . . 

Do. 

17 

Louisville, K\ 

K« session in 1878. 

1877 

M. A. Newell, Md 


J.O. Wilson, D.C. 

18 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

1879 

John Hancock, Ohio.. 


Do. 

31) 

Chautauqua, N. Y . 

1880 

J. O. Wilson. 1). C-... 


E. T. Tappan, Ohio. 

20 

t Atlanta, On 

Saratoga Springs. . 

1881 

Jas. H. Smart, Iud 


Do. 

21 

1882 

Gustavns Orr, Ga 

W. E. Sheldon, Mass. 

H. S. Tarhell, Ind. 

22 

Saratoga Spa 

Madison, Wis 

1883 1 

Eli T. Tappan, Ohio.. 

do 

X. A. Calkins, X. Y 

23 

! 1S84 

T. W. Bieknoll, Mass. 

H. S. Tarbell, R.I 

Do. 

24 

Saratoga Spa 

1885 

F. L. Soldan, Mo 

W.E. Sheldon, Mass.. 

Do. 

25 

Topeka, Ivans 

1886 

X. A. Calkins, X. Y.. 

1 do 

E, C. Hcwett, 111. 

20 

Chicago, 111 

3887 

W. E. Sheldon, Mass. . 

I Jas. H. Canfield, Kans 

Do. 

27 

San Francisco, Cal . 

1888 

Aaron Gove, Colo 

! do 

Do. 

28 

Xasliville, Tenn . . . 

1889 

A. P. Marble, Moss . . . 


Do. 

29 

St. Paul, Minn 

1890 

Jas. H. Can field, Kans 

W, R. Garrett. Tenn . . 

Do. 

30 

Toronto, Canada. . . 

1891 

# W. Jc. Garret t, Tenn. 

K. H. Cook, X. J 

J. M. Greenwood, Mo. 

31 

32 

Saratoga Springs.. 
Chicago « 

3892 

1893 

E. H. Cook, X. J 

R. W. Stevenson, Kans 

Do. 

33 

As bur y Park 

1894 

A. G. Lane, HI 

1 Irwin Shepard, Minn. 

i 

Do. 


; <* International Congress of Education at Chicago in 1893, W. T. Harris, Vnited States Commis- 

sioner of Education, chairnmu of committee of National Educational Association, in general charge; 
Dr, James IS. An gell, presiding ehairmau. 


* Members]! ip. 

Tlio following table gives l>y States tlio number of members registered at each 
annual meeting from 1884 to 18i»4, inclusive: 
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«A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED IN 

THE VOLUMES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION, FROM 1870 TO 1893, INCLUSIVE. 1 

This classified list gives the topics upon which papers have been read before the 
association, the name of the author, and the volume, or year, in which the paper 
may be found. 

Prior to 1870 there were three national associations in the United States considering 
educational work, each independent of the others — The National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1857; The American Normal Association, and The National 
Superintendents’ Association. At the joint annual meetings in August, 1870, these 
associations united, forming The National Educational Association of the United 
States, with departments ^or the consideration of distinct phases of educational 
work. 

The joint publication of the proceedings of these associations began with the vol- 
ume for 1870. It is now hardly possible to find copies of the ; ocoeclings of either 
of these associations prior to that date. They were generally issued in pamphlet 
form, and seldom contained all the papers read at the meetings. Beginning with 
1870, each volume is bound in cloth. 

The volumes for 1870 and 1872 are now out of print. A limited number of copies 
remain for the years 1 >71, 3882, JK83. The volume for 1893 contains the proceedings 
of the International Congress of Education. 


GEN ICKA L CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS. 


1. American Public Education. 

2. Business Education. 

3. City Schools — Graded. 

4. Country Schools— Ungraded. 

5. Compulsory Education. 

6. Culture in Schools. 

7. Current Criticism of Public: Schools. 

8. Denominational and Other Private* Schools. 

0. Drawing and Industrial Education— Art Edu- 
cation. 

10. Education in Particular Sections of < )ur Coun- 
try. 

31. Education in Foreign Countries. 

12. Education and Crime. 

33. Educational Exhibits and Conventions. 

14. Educational Literature— Libraries. 

15. Educational Statistics. 

16. Elementary Schools— Primary Instruction. 

17. High Schools, Colleges, Universities, etc. 

18. Kindergarten. 

39. Manual Training— Technical Education. 

20. Methods in Education— Philosophy of, etc. 


21. Moral Education. 

22. Music in Public Schools. 

23. Natural History — Physical Sciences, etc^ 

24. National Aid to Education. 

25. National Educational Association. 

26. Normal Schools and the Training of Teachers. 

27. Pedagogics, Psychology, etc. 

28. Physical education. 

29. Pace Education. 

30. Pound Table Conferences. 

31. School Attendance. 

32. School Discipline. 

33. Schoolhouses. 

34. School Supervision. 

35. School Ventilation. 

36. School Instruction— Subjects, etc. 

37. School Examinations. 

38. Spelling Peform. 

39. Teacher— Examination of, etc. 

40. Text-Books— Use of. 

41. Woman's Work in Educatio?». 


1 This list, as well as the author list following, was originally prepared for the Bureau of Education 
by Zalmon Pichardo, of Washington, I). C., and lias already been published in pamphlet form in con- 
nection with the historical sketcli of the National Educational Association which forms the opening 
section of this chapter. The two lists have been revised by the Bureau so as to include the 1892 and 
1893 volumes of addresses and proceedings. 
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CI,ASSIFIK1> LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

1.— American Public? Education. 

ITS THEORY, OBJECTS, AND SYSTEM. 

1 870. 1 T henry of American Education. W. T. Harris, Mo. 

1&70. The Relation of tho National Government to Public Education, lion. John Eaton, Washing- 
ton, 1). C. 

1870. Claims of English Grammar in Common Schools. rT. II. Blodgett, 311. 

1870. Free Common Schools: What they can do for the State, lion. F. A. SAWYER. 

1871. How far may the State Provide for the Education of her Children at Public Cost. Hon. New- 

ton Bateman, Illinois. 

1871. Superior Education as Belated to Universal Education. Gen. John Eaton. 

18715. What should be the Leading Object of American Free Schools'? II. F. Harrington, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

1878. Demands of the Coming Century on the American Common School. A. I). Mayo, Mass. 

1870. The Neighborhood, as a Starting-Point in Education, Bov. Korbut E. Thompson. 

1870. The New Teacher in New America. A. 1>. Mayo. 

1880. Tho Unattainable in Public School Education. A. T\ Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

1881. The Leading Characteristics of American Systems of Public Education. J. P. Wickersham, 

Penn. 

1881. Lines of Advance. C. I \ llor\ns, Plymouth, N.1I, 

3m8L Education and tho Building of tho State. Gen. John Eaton, Washington, 1). C. 

1881. Some Essential'. In tho Development of a School System. D. F. De Wole, Ohio. 

1881. Tito Century and the School. F. Louis Soi.dan, St. Louis. 

1882. Tho Sta to and School; the Foundation Principle of Education by tho State. S\MUEL Barnet, 

Georgia. 

1882. What. llow. and How Bettor. Carrie B. Shaup, Indiana. 

1882. Secularization of Education. WftL W. FoLWKLL, Minn. 

1888. Tho Educational Lessons of tho Census. Wm. T. Harris. 

1884. Needs in American Education. Mrs. Eva. D. Kellogg. 

1884. Citizenship and Education. J. L. M, Curry, Kiel) mend, Va. 

188-1. Civic Education. Wm. W. Folwkll, M inneapolis, Miuu. 

3885. Adjustment of Modes of Instruction. F. Louis Sold an. 

1885. Civil Service Koform and tho Public Schools. II. Kandali. Waite. 

1885, Tho ideal Schoolmaster. T. J. Morgan, It. 1. 

1880. Wluil shall Education do for the Future of the Country ? VrcMidenpH Address. N. A. Calk- 
ins, N.Y. 

1887. Educational Influence* and Results of the Ordinance of 1887. Its Adoption. Opening 
Address l»y tho President. W. E. Sheldon, Mas*. 

• History of tho Ordinance. Israel W. Andrews, Mai ietta, Ohio. 

Lessons Taught by tho Ordinance in regard to tho future Educational Policy of our Govern- 
ment. «L L. Ph kakd, Iowa. 

The Educational 1 ntlm neo and Results. B. A. Hinsdale, Ohio. 

The Influence of its Operations. Xhos. A. Banning. Chicago, I II. 

1887. Council Report , — Tho function of the Public School. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo. ; W, H. 
Payne ; W. T. Harris; F. L. Soldan. 

LSsT. How to Spread Information concerning tho True Purposes and Method* of School Education. 
Henry Sarin, Iowa. 

1887. How to Teach. Parent* to Discriminate between good and bad ’reaching. Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, 111, 

1887. How to Awaken an Interest mul create a Demand for Professionally Trained and good Teachers. 

W. W. Parsons, 1ml. 

1888. The function ot the State in Relation to School Books and Appliances. John Swept, Cal. 

1888. The Best Discipline to Prepare Law-Abiding Citizens. Duncan Brown, Kansas. 

1888. Tho Culture most Valuable for Kd ucating Law-Abiding and Law-Respecting Citizens. Joseph 
Baldwin, Texas. 

3888, The Culture most Valuable to Prepare Law- Abiding and Law Respecting Citizens. George H. 
A TK lnmon, Oregon . 

3888. Tho Discipline most Valuable as a means of Preparing Law-Abiding and Law-Reverencing 
Citizens. B. F. Tweed, Cambridge, Mass. 

3888, What the Public Schools should Teach the American Laborer, Geo. H. Howison, California. 
188D. The Legal Status of the Public Schools. A. S. Draper, New York. 

3880. Education and the Public. A. S. Colyar, Nashville, Tenn. 


1 Tim dates indicate volumes. 
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1889 . Tho Problem of tlie Hour for. Schools. Alex. Hogg, Forth Worth, Texas. 

1889. History a Patriotic Forco in Schools. H. 13. Carrington, Hyde Park, Mass. 

1889. Tho Teaching of Patriotism in the Public Schools and Everywhere. G. W. F. PlTCE, Tenn. 
1889. History of Education: Its Culture Value. B. A. Hinsdale, Mich. 

3889. History of Education: Its Value on Educational Legislation and Administration. W* H. 
Payne, Tenn. 

1889. History of Education: Its Value to Teachers. G. S. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1890. The General Government and Public Education throughout the Country. W. T. Harris, D. C. 

1890. Supp'iomoi^ary Report on School Systems. B. A. Hinsdale, Mich. 

1892. Twenty Years’ Progress in Education. W. T. Harris, T). C. 

1892. Americanism in the Public Schools. Francis Bellamy, Mass. ■ ’ 

1892. To what Extent can a Public School System bo Improved by Legislation ? L. E. Wolfe, Mo. 
1892. Education and Citizenship. B. P. Raymond, Conn. 

1892. What shall the State Ho toward the Education of Children hclow the School Age? F. A. Fitz- 
patrick, Nebr. 

IT Business Education. 

1892. Business Education: Its Place in tho Arnoriran Curriculum. S. S. Packard, N. Y. 

1891. The Evolution of Business Colleges. S. S. Packard, N. Y. 

1893. Practical Advantages of a Commercial Colloge Training, George Soule, Hew Orleans. 

1893. The Relation of Business Instruction to Industrial, Commercial, and Financial Interests* A. D. 
Wilt, Ohio. 

1893. Tho Higher Aspects of Business Education. R. E. Gallagher, Ontario. 

1893. Stenography and Typewriting as Branches of a Business Education. Isaac S. Dement, Chicago. 
1893. The World’s Heed of Business Women, Sara A. Spencer, D. C. 

1893. Reciprocal Relations and Benetits of Business and other Departments of Education. Ira May- 
HEW, Mich. 

1893. A Business Man’s Education. James Mac A lister, Phils. 

111.— City Schools.— Graded. 

1874. Several Problems in Graded School Management. Hon. E. E. White, Ohio. 

1883. Tho City Systems of Management in Public Schools. J. L. Pickard, Iowa. 

1880. City School System" -Pupils, Classification, Examination, and Promotion. Report of a Coun- 
cil Committee on City Schools. 

1890. City School Systems. W. H. Maxwell, N. Y. 

1891. Qualifications and Supply of Teachers for City Public Schools. Wm. E. Anderson, Wis. 

(Discussion.) 

1892. Promotions in City Schools. Round Table Discussion. 

1893. Grading and Classification. Mrs. Ella F. Young, Chicago. 

IV.— Country Schools.— Fngkaded. 

3875. The Country School Problem. W. F, Phelps, Winona, Minn. 

187C. Tho Country School Problem. Edward Olnky, Mich. 

1879. A Graduating System of Country Schools. A. L. Wade, W. Va. 

1879. A Readjustment of Common School Studies Necessary. Anil J. Kickoff, Ohio. 

3882, Country Schools. James P, Slade, III. 

1886. Country Schools— Suggestions for their Improvement. J. C. MacPherson, Tnd. 

1886, Country Schools— Special Conditions. G. F, Felts, Ind. 

3891. The Independent District System. John A. McDonald, Kans. 

1892. The Country School Problem. Henry Raab, Til. 

1892. Grading in Country Schools. Geo. A. Walton, Mass. 

V\— Compulsory Education. 

1871. A National System of Compulsory Education. J. P. Wickersham, Penn. 

1872. Compulsory Education. Newton Bateman, 111. 

1890. Compulsory Laws and their Enforcement. Oscar JFT. Cooper, Tex. 

1890. Our Brother in Stripes, in the Schoolroom. Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, Ala. 

1891. Compulsory Education. (Discussion.) Report op Committee or National Council. 

1891. Recent Legislation upon Compulsory Education in Illinois and Wisconsin. N. C. Dougherty, HI. 
189L Compulsory Education in Massachusetts. Geo. II. Martin, Agi. Mass. Board of Education. 
(Discussion.) 

1893. Should the Law Require the Attendance of all Pupils between the Ages of Eight and Fourteen? 

(Discussion.) 

1893. Schools for Neglected Children. J amks Stormont Small, Now Zealand. 
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VI.— Culture in Schools. 

1870, Xhe Means of Providing the Mass of Teachers with Professional Instruction. S. H. White, 
Peoria, 111. 

1870. Tlio Application of Mental Science to Teaching. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 

1871. Classical Study, and the Moans of Securing it in the West. 31. IC. Epson, Iowa. 

1871. Pronunciation of Latin and Greek. H.M. Tyler, Knox College, 111. 

1873. IIow much Culture shall bo Imparted in our Free Schools? Richard Edwards, 111. 

1875. The Relation of Art to Education. Grace C. Bibb, Mo. 

1876. Aesthetics of Education. Minnie Swayze. 

1877. Tho Silent Forces of Education. »T. F. Blackinoton, Mans. 

1879. Cnlturo in Elementary Schools. Geo. P. Brown, Ind. 

1881. Education of the Sensibilities. J. W. Dowd, Ohio. 

1882. Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. Moses True Brown, Mass. 

1890. The Mission of Color. MisH Josephene C. Locke, 111. 

1892. Influence of Expression on Thought. Mins Gidihnos. R. I. 

VII,— Current Criticism." of Public Schools. 

1875. Caste in Education. A. V. Marble, Mass. 

1888. The Schools Fall to Teach Morality or to Cultivate the Religious Sentiment. John W. COOK, 111. 
1888. The Schools Fail to Give a Reasonable Mastery of the Subjects Studied. Lillie J. Martin. Ind. 

1888. The Schools Fail to give Proper Preparation lor Active Life. John P. Irish, Cal. Discussed 

by Wm. R. Sheldon, Boston ; Thos. J. Morgan, IM. ; Ira More, Cal. ; F. L. Soldan, St. Louis, 
and ot hers. 

1890. Popular Criticisms and their Proper Influence upon School .Superintendence. Merrill Gates, 

N. J. 

1891. Tho Public School and Civil Service Kcfortn. Georok William Curtis, X. Y. 

VIII.— Denominational and other Private Schools. 

1889. Should Americans Educate tlioir Children in Denominational Schools? Cardinal Gibbons, Bal- 

timore, Md.; John »l. Keank, Washington, 1). C. 

1889. Has the Denominational School a Proper Place in America? Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass.; 

John Jay, Kew York. 

1890. The State School and the Parish School — Is Union hot ween them Impossible? Archbishop 

John Ireland, Minn. 

1893, Supervision of Private Schools by the State or Municipal Authority. Jamus G. Mackenzie, 

N.J., with discussion. 

1893. Convent Education (in the British Isles). 

IX. -Drawing and Industrial Education — A nr Education. 

1871. Learning to Draw. Henry C. Harden, Mass. 

1872. Drawing in Graded Public Schools— What, and How to Teach it. Walter Smith, Mass. 

1870. Drawing as an Element in Advanced Industrial Education. C. B. Stetson. 

3876. The Industrial Education of Women. Hon. Ezra S. Carr, Cal. 

1870. What can he Done to Secure a Large Proportion of Educated Labor among our Producing and 
Manufacturing Classes? Prof. Wm. C. Russell. 

1870. Wlmt are the Legitimate Duties of an Agricultural Professor? Prof. E. M. Pendleton, Ga. 

1876. Required Adjustments in Scientiflc Education, with especial reference to Instrumental Drawing 

as one of its Elements. S. Edward Warren. 

1877. Somo Reasons why Drawing should ho Taught in our Public Schools. 1,. S. Thompson, Ind. 
1877. Relations of the Common School to Industrial Education. S. It. Thompson, Xebr. 

1879. Art and Draw ing in Education. Walter Smith, Mass. 

1880. 'Normal Training for the Girls’ Industrial Schools of Canton of Argau, Switzerland. John 

Hitz, Washington, I). C. 

1881. Industrial Education. E. K. White. 

1881. Annual Report of tho Secretary of the Industrial Department. S. R. Thompson. 

1882. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Industrial Department. S. R. Thompson. 

1883. Tho Teaching of Drawing in Grammar Schools. Walter S. Perry. 

1885. Industrial Drawing for Primary Schools. Chan. M. Carter. 

1885. Evening Industrial Drawing Schools. Otto Fuchs. 

1885. Art Education. Oito From, Baltimore, Md. 

1885. Drawing in Primary and Grammar Schools. Mrs. E. F. Hummock, 111, 

1885. Drawing in High Schools. Walter S. Perry. 

1886. President’s Address. W. S. Goodxough, 

1880. Relation of Drawing to other Studies. Mrs. Mary D. IUcks, W. S, Perry, Anson R. Cross. 
1886. Report of the Art Exhibition. A, 
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1887. President's Address. 'Walter S. Perry, Mass. 

1887. Drawing in Primary and Gramma r Schools. Elizabeth F. Dimmock, HI. 

1887. Drawing in Ungraded Country and Partially Graded Village Schools. Walter S. Goodnouoh, 
Ohio. 

1887. Drawing in High Schools. W. S. Pk^ry, Muss. 

1887. Drawing in Normal Schools. M. Loc: Field, Mass. 

1887. Drawing in Normal Schools. Harriet Cecil Magee, Wis. 

1887. Drawing in Ungraded or Village Schools. Miss E. A . ll.u s, M inn, 

1887. Drawing ir Normal Schools. E- port of M : ss C. Locke. Mo. 

1887. Drawing, Making, end Color in Connection with otlmr Studies. Mary P. Hickj, Walter S. 

Perry. 

1888. Educational Value of Object W rk. L. S. Thompson, Ind. 

1888. Historic Ornament and Design Ti Grammar and High S< hoola. Henry T. Bailey, Maui. 

1888. Free Industrial Evening Drawing Schools. O. H. Bartlett, Mass. 

1888. Importance of High Aim in Art. Education Albert II. Muxsn.f., Mass. 

1889. Evolution of Systems of Drawing in tlio Uni led Slates. L. S. Thompson, .Terse;- City, N. J. 

1889. Art Education the True Industrial Education -A Cultivation of .Esthetic Taste of Universal 

Utility. Wm. T. Harris, Concord. Mass. 

1889. Form Study, and its Applicaf ion in ..II Grades nolow the High School. Jesse II. Brown, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

1890. The Moral Value of Art Education. Ada M. McLai csiilin, Mini. 

181f0. Drawing — a New Method. Frank A born. Ohio. 

1891. Art Education in the Public Schools. James MaoAi.r tkr, Pa. (Discussion.) 

1891. Tbo Highest Otfico of Drawing. Fra v k A horn, Ohio. 

1891. Industrial Education. Lewis McLolth, S. Dak. 

1891. Supervision of Form Study and Drawing in Public Schools. Walter S. Goodndugvi, N. Y. 
(Discussion.) 

1891. Color in Nature in Delation to Color in the Sehoolroom. W. A. Kiikiiw **>, Out. 

1891. Should Instruction in Form be based upon Typo Solids or upon Mise* uaneoiis Objects! Mr#. 

Mary Dana JIhk.i, Mass. 

1892. Art Instruction in Normal Schools. Elizabeth II. Perry, Mass. 

1892. The Study of Drawing as Common School Work. Aaron Govk, Col. 

1892. The Aim of Art Instruction. Christine Sullivan, Ohio. 

1893. What should be Add d to the Essential Branches of the Elementary Course of Study to Meet 

ilie Industrial Neons of the Loc.dities ( C. M. Woodw \RD, Mo. 

1893. Drawing from the Flat to Learn the Technique of ilepresentation. Henry T. Bailey, Mass. 
1893. Importance of the Aesthetic Aim in Elementary Instruction in Drawing. L. W. Miller, Phila- 
delphia. 

1893. Development of Art Distinct. J. Ward Stimnon, N. Y. 

1893. Studying Art. K. F. Fknollosa, Boston. (Discussion.) 

1893, How Pupils should Study and Analyze Works from the Great Masters. Alfred Emerson, 
N. Y. 

1893. Methods <d Art Education for theCnHivation of Artistic Taste. J. M. Hopimn, Conn. 

1893. Does Art Study Concern the Public Schools? Mrs. *Ma HY Dana Hicks, Boston. 

1893. With What should Drawing Begin? Josephine C. Locke, Chicago, with discussion. 

1893. Painting and Sculpture. W. M. H. French, ( ‘hirugo. 

1893. Tbo Self-correcting System of Drawing. Annil It. Osborne Moure, England, with discussion. 
1893. Should Pupils Daw from the Flat? Helen Bondy, Austria. 

X.— Kdc' ATiov is Pariicclar Sections ue ocr Country. 

1872. Educational Lessons of Statistics. Hon. John Eaton, 

1872. Necessities for Public Instruction in the Gulf States, lion. Joseph Hodoson. 

1873. Education in the Southern States. Hon. .J. C. Gibbs, Florida. 

1875. Public Instruct ion in Minnesota. W. W. FoI.Wkll, Minn. 

1875. Educational Necessities of the South. Leon Trousdale, Tennessee. 

187(5. The Lacks and Needs of the South Educationally— The Development of her Natural Resources— 
The Remedy. Alexander Horn;, Teas a**. 

1877. Educational Interests of Texas. Rufus C. Burleson. 

1884. The New South. Robert Bin; ill am, North Carolina. 

1884. Negro Education - Its Helps and Himlranci a. Prof. Cm human. 

1884. Last Words from the South. A. 1). Mayo. 

1884. The Educational Outlook in the South. Hooker T. Washington. 

1884. Tlio Needs of Sou them Women. Miss Clara Conway, Memphis. 'Penn. 

1884. The Education of the Indian. Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

Li85. Reports on Education at the World's Cotton Exposition, Xew*0 cleans, 1881-85. 
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1886, Education in Louisiana. W. P. Johnston, La, 

3880, The First Schools in the Ohio Valley. W . H. Venable, Ohio. 

I860. The Training of the Teacher in the South. A. D. Mayo. 

1889. Educational Progress of tho Colored People in the South. John H. Burrus, Rodney, Miss, 
ia$9, Educational History of tho Ohio Valley. W. H. Venable, Cincinnati, O. 

1889. Educational Progress in tho South since 1865. W. A. Candler, Oxford, Ga. 

1889. Tho Higher Education of the Colored Iiace — "What has hern done — "Win it can hr. done. W. S. 
Scabboroxtoh and A. Owen, Nashville, Tenn. 

XI.— Education iv Foreion Countries. 

1874. System of Public, Instruction in Ontario. J. Geo. Hudgins, Ontario. 

1875. Families— Past and Present. Lewis Fklmebi, II angary. 

1870. Education in Argentine Confederation. SeKor Poena. 

1870. Education in Brazil. Dr. I)a Motta. 

1870. Education in Sweden. Dr. Mrjexbkro. 

1870 Education in Japan. Dr. David Murray. 

1870. Newspapers in Japan. Fimimaro Tanaka. 

1881. The Lessons of the International Educational (hmguss at Brussels. W. T. If arris. 

1882. Education in Alaska. Kev. Sheldon Jackson. 

3891. Tho Educational System of Ontario. Hon. Gko. IV. Boss, Minister of Education. 

1891. A Year in a German Model School. Julia S. Tutwii.br, Ala. 

1893. The Present Situation of Education in Franco. M. Gabriel Comj*ayr 6, France. 

1893. Joseph Peter Varela and the Progress of Education in Frugmn. Alberto Gomez Euano, 
Uruguay. 

1893. Present Condition of the Public Schools of Frugnay. Alberto Gomez Euano. 

1893. Training of Teachers in High Schools in Sweden. Edward Osteiiukkg, Sweden. 

1893. The Study of English Literature in French Fnivorsitien, Andr£ L. Chevrillon, Franco. 

1893. The Secondary Education of Girls in France. Milo. Marie Dugarp, France. 

1893. High Schools for Girls in England. Mary Gurney and Rose Kingsley, England. 

1H93. What should Be tho Curriculum in Public Schools.* Some Aspects of the Question in Franco. 
B.Buisson. 

1893, School Savings Banks in France, Gusi'AYK LerrUUIKR, France. 

1893. Tho Public Educational System of Sweden. N. G. IV. Lagkrstkdt, Sweden . 

1893. Froobol's Educational Principles in Eng land. Emily A. E. Siurheff, Loudon. 

1893. Tho Kindergarten in Ansiria. Mrs. Ottilia Bondt, V ienna. 

1893. Methods of Training Teachers at the ‘Westminster Training College, Lag land. J os. II. ( 'owiiam, 
England, with Discussion. 

J893. 1 1 istorieal Development of Normal and Training Schools in France. F.ugkne Martin, Paris. 
1893. The French System of Industrial and Manual Instruction. C. M. AVoopwabp, St. Louis. (Dis- 
cussion.) 

1893. English Experience in Providing tho Poor of Cities with Parks, i-ardens. Gymnasia, and Play- 
grounds. Tho Karl or Meath, London. 

1893. The Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics in Stockholm. L.M. Tornuren, Sweden, 

1893. History of Physical Education in Denmark. Joakim Larsen. Copenhagen. 

3893. Gymnastics in tho Kingdom of Saxony. Moritz Zettlek, Saxony. 

1893. Educational Journalism in France. Gabriel Compaykk. 

1893. F Diversity Education for IV onion in England. Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 

1893. Elementary Education in England. Rosamond Da' venport-H ill, London. 

1893. National Education in Scotland. Flora F. Stevenson, Edinburgh. 

1893. Women Students in the Scottish Universities. Louisa Stevenson, Edinburgh. 

1893. Fan vent Education (in the British Islea). 

1893. Women's Ed neat ion in New Zealand. Mrs, Steadman Alois. 

1893. Educational Work for Women in Australia. Louisa MacDonald, Sydney. 

1893. Recent Developments of Education for tho IV omen and Girls of India. E, A. Manning. 

1893. English Orphanage and Training School in Bosnia, Miss A. T. Irby. 

3893. Elementary and Secondary Education in Cape Colony, Africa. May Ukngouoh. 

1893. Public Instruction in Italy. Imjisto IIossi, Rome. 

1893. Needlework in the Public Schools of Stockholm. Mrs. Hulda Lundin, Sweden. 

NIL -Education and Crime. 

1875. Relation and Duties of Educators to Crime, Rev. J. B. Bittingkr, Pa. 

1881. Education and Crime. J. P. WickkrshaM. 

1892. The School and the Criminal, L. H. Jones, I ml. 

1893. Prevention of Criminal Idleness. Emma Marwedkl, Cal. 

1893, Physical Training of Criminals. Hamilton 1>. W i:y, N. Y. , 
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XIII. — EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AND CONVENTIONS. , 

1884. Educational Exposition at Mwlison, Wis. General Export of Committees on the Exhibition of: 

I. Industrial and Manual Training; II. Art; TTI\ Kindergarten ; T\ r Special Exhibits; T. 
State Exhibits. W. T . HARRIS. 

Report of Sj>ecial Committees: On tue Kindergarten Exhibit; on St;. to Exhibits ; on Art and 
Industrial Education; on Special Exhibits. 

1885. Reports on Educational Exhibits at the W' rid s Colton Centcrnial Exposition, in New Orleans ; 

IT. S. Bureau of Education; Industrial Education : Schools of Christian Brothers; Colored Peo- 
ple, Foreign Educational Exhibit ; Kimb rg u-ten Exhibit; Educational. 

1880. Report of Committee on Exhibits at the Meeting in "Nash villo, Tenn. 

1890. The American Educational Exhibit ;.t the International Exposition of 1893. John Eaton and 
others. 

1890. Report of the Committee on Exhibits at the. Met nng in St. Paul, Minn. ; School Exhibits; Manual 
Training; Form and Color- Drawing; Kindergarten. 

1801. Reports of Committee on Exhibits at Toronto, (bin.: Einu.igaricn; Catalogue of Exhibits; 
Drawing,: Color. 

3892. Report, on the World’s Educational Congress. "W. T. Karri:*, Chairman. 

1892. Representation of Ediual ional S t \sl* ms at tl:c World’s Imposition. Aliiket (1. Lark, 111. 

3892. The World’s Congresses of 1893. C. C. Bokxby, Chicago (2). 

1892. What should Secondary Schools do to Promote their Interests at the World’s Fair/ L. 
Hallow ay. 

1892. Tlic Educational Exhibit j.f the World's Columbian Exposition. Selim TI. Peabody. 

1892. The World’s Educational Congress. W, T. Harris D. C. 

a I V . - Educational Literature -Link hues. 

1890. Definition of Edu< ational Literature. W. H. Payne, Teuu. 

1890. Value of Educational literature to Teacher and Student. F. Lours 8- .an, Mo. 

1890. The Vuluoof Educational Literature to the Student and to the Professional Teacher. W. E, 
Sheldon, Mass. 

1890. Tho Value of Educational Literal urc, and its Direct and Indirect Iiitluenee upon American 
Systems of Education. W. li. Garrett. Tenn. 

1890. The d’eaeh cis* Reading Circle in Education. Mrs. 1). Lathroi* Williams, Ohio. 

1890. Educational ideas in Dickens’s "N *vels. F. Loris Soudan, Mo. 

1892. Literature foi Children. Geo. E. Hatha, N. V. 

1892. Literature for Teachers. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

1892. The Relations of the Public. Library to the Public, Schools. AY. H. Duett, Ohio. 

1892. The Hses o<‘ Literature in Elementary Education. Report of Committee of National Council. 

L. IT. -Tones, Chairman. 

1892 Same Subject, Round Table Discussion. 

1893. Present Ideals in Educational Journal ism. C. C. ROUNDS, N. II. 

1893. Educational Journal tain in New England. AY. A. Mowiiy, Mass. 

1893. T)r. Barnard’s American Journal of Education. AVux S. Monroe, Cal. 

1893. The Purpose and Reward of Educational Journals. Amos M. Kkllockj, N t . Y., with discussion. 

1893 Educational Journals in Now York. C. W. Bard ken, N. Y. 

1893. Edncational Journalism in Ohio. Samuel Findley. 

1893. Educational Journalism in Indiana. George F. Bass, Indianapolis. 

1893. School Journalism in Michigan. Henry A. Ford, Detroit. 

1893. Educational Journals in Illinois. John AY. Cook, 111. 

1893. Educational Journalism in Iowa. Henry Sabin, In, 

1893. The Educational Papers of Missouri. H. A. Gass, Mo. 

3893. Educational Journalism in ITtifh, Colorado, and Kansas. John MacDonald, Ivans. 

1893. Educational Journalism in France. Gabriel Compaybk. 

• 

A V'. — Educational Statm iuh. 

1872. Educational Lessons of Statistics. John Eaton. 

3885. School Reports. Report op Committee on Education. 

1887. Points for Constant Consideration in the Statistics of Education. John Eaton. 

1889. AVhat Statistics are to be Collected? J. M. Greenwood, Mo. 

1890. School Statistics as a Basis of Legislative or Official Action — AYliat Should bo Collected, pnd 

How? H. M. La F ollette, Ind. 

1891. School Statistics. (Discussion.) Report ok Committee of Rational Council. 

1392. Report on School Statistics. W. T. Harris, Chairman. 
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* XVI.— Elementary Schools.— Primary Instruction. 

lfte. Objectl&ssonfl— thoir Value otod Place, Delia A. Lathro*, Cincinnati, 0. 

1270; Whl$ is the Proper Work of a Primary School. E, A. Sheldon, X. Y. 

1271. Fi .■gjfc'Sfcfehfl^tl T^ach in ^Reading . E. E. White, Ohio. 

1272. Objective Teaching— Its Value and tlie Extent of its Adaptation to School Instruction. X. A. 
* Calkins, New Ydrk. 

1873. Leigh’s Method of Teaching Reeling. Wm. M. Bryant, Burlington, Iowa. 

1873. Elementary Beading— the Phonetic Method, with Pronouncing Orthography, in its Relation to 
other Methods* Dr. Edwin Leioh*N. Y. 

1873. Primary Reading— the Thought and Sentence Method. Geo. L. Farnham, N. Y. 

1874. Language Lessons in Elementary Schools. Miss H. A. Keeler, Ohio. 

1874. What shall wo Attempt in Elementary Schools? Mrs. A. C. Martin, X . Y. 

1870. The First School Days. Mrs. R. D. Rickoff, Yonkers, N. Y. ' 

1882. Obstacles in the Way of Better Primary Education. H. S. Jones, Erie, Fa. 

1883. Primary Education— What and How ? Hon. H kkry A . IIa ah, 111. 

1884. Form, Color and Design. Fannie S. Comings, Brooklyn, X. Y. 

1884. What Children Know. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

1884. English Instruction for Children. 0. T. Bright, 111. 

1885. Language as an Educator. Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 

1885. True Object of Early School Training. C. E. Melkney, N. J. 

1885. Avenues to the Mind. Wm. M. G iffin, X. .1 . 

1885. A New Departure in the Study of Geography. L. R. Klemm, Ohio. 

1885. .Physics in Common Schools. Charles K. VVkad, Mich. 

1885. Tito Child’s Knviroi nent. Clara Conway, Teim. 

1880. Effects of Alcohol on the Human System. A. C. Hoyden, Mass. 

1887. Evening Schools. A. P. Marhi.k, Mass. 

1887. What shall he Taught tho Child roti ( Mary M. Hunt. 

1887. The School ami the Library. Tiios. J. Morgan, It. T. 

1888. A Short and Rational Method of Number Work. F. B. Ginn. Cal. 

1880. Literature for Children to the Front. Mary E. Burt, 111. 

1880. Discipline in Element ary Schools. Betttk A. Dutton, Cleveland, O. 

1800. Essentials in Elementary Education. N. A. Calkins, X. Y. 

180ft. The Correlation of Subjects in Elementary Programs. J. W. Stearns, Wis. 

1890. The Teacher and the Parent . Mrs. J ennik S. M’Lauculan, 111 . 

1891. Kindergarten and the Primary School. W. T. Harris, 1). C. 

1801. Kindergarten Methods in Intellectual Training. Mrs. J. L. Hughes, Toronto, Out.. 

1801. The Organic Connection between the Kindergarten and the Primary School. Miss X. Cropsey, 
Jml. 

1891. Theory Tested by Experience. Minn Anna K. Frederickson, I ml. 

1801. Magicians that make a Child’s Life llappy or Miserable. Mrs. Louise Pollock, I). C. 

1801. Some Things a Kiudergart.ner Should Know. Wm. K. Sheldon 1 , Mass. 

1891. The Synthetic Sound System of Teaching Reading. F. H. Gault, Wash. 

1801. The Educational Burdens upon the Lower Grades. Miss Abide Low, Pa. 

1891. Voice Culture in Primary and Elementary Schools. Z. Richards, 1). (\ 

1802. Shortening and Enriching Hie Grammar School Course. Chas. W. Eliot. Mass. 

1802. What can ho Done to Bring Pupils further on in their Studies before they Leave School to Go to 

Work? Chas. W. Hill, Mush. 

1893. Address on Elementary Education. John Eaton. 

1893, Essentials in a Course of Study for Children, with discussion. Joseph L. Pickard, Iowa. 

1893. What should bo Added to the Elementary Branches? A. P. Marble, Mass. 

1893. Why Special Work should bo Undertaken in the Element arv School to Prepare tho Pupils for 
the Duties of Citizenship. Wm. A. Mowky, Mass. * 

1803. The Value of the Elementary School for the Social Virtues and for Training for the Right Exor- 

cist' of the Duties of Citizens. Miss C. H. Spenc e. Australia. / 

XVII.— Hum Schools, Colleges, University, etc. 

1871. Superior Education as Belated to Universal Education. Gen. John Eaton. 

1871. Modern Mathematic# in the College Course. T. H. Saffoiid, 111. 

1872. Methods of Teaching English in the High School. Prof. F. A. March. Penn. 

1873. Western University Education, W. G. Eliot, Mo. 

1873. Upper Schools. JAMES McCosh, President- Princeton College, New Jersey. 

1873. National University. Pres. CnARt.ws W. Eliot, Harvard College. 

1873. Liberal Education of the Nineteenth Century. Prof. W. P, Atkinson, Mass. 

1873. Classical Studies. Prof. Edward S. Joynks, Virginia. 

1874. Tho Defense of Classical Studies, J. I). Bi7tLF.li, Wis. 

1874. Preparatory Schools for College and University Life. Pres. Noah Porter. ^ 
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1874. Intermediate (or Upper) Schools. Report by Geo. P. Hays, Perm. 

1874. Tho Elective System in Colleges. A. P. Peabody. * 

1874. The Plan of tho University of Virginia. C. S- VsNablk. 

1874. Four Years in V&ssar College. i^rof. James Orton. 

1874. Co-Education of the Sexes in Universities. Prof. J. K. Hosmer. m >• ^ . 

1875. Military Science anti Tactics in our Universities anti Colleges, Limit. a. I). Schenk, XowfL 
1B76. A Notice of the History of the South Carolina College. P-of. W. J. Rivers, Alii. 

1876. Position of Modem Languages in Higher Education. Prof. Edw. S. Joynes. 

1876. Position of Modern Mathematical Theories in *mr Higher Course of Mathematics. Prof. AY to. 

M. T.iorxlov, T tt . 

1877. The Relation of the .Preparatory and Grammar Schools to Collego and University. W. K. Wmib, 

Ten n. 

1877. The Place of English in the Higher Education. A. B. Staiik, Ky. 

1877. The Limit of Education. W. K. Garrett, Tcnn. 

1877. Th’e Elective System. AYm. Leroy Broun, T; an. 

1877. The Class System . Noah Porter, Vale Collego. 

1877. Tho Study of English as Introductory to Latin and Greek. Thos. R. Price. 

1879. The High School Question. «L AY. Dickinson, Mass. 

1879. College Dormitories. Charles K end ill. Mich 

1879. Orthography in High Schools, etc. K A. March, Lafayette College. 

1880. Equivalents in a Liberal Course of Study. Mm. T. Harris. 

1880. Scholarships. J. L. Pickard. Iowa City. 

1889(|The Importance of Harmonizing the Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Systems of Education. 
Hr. James McCosii. 

1881. The Advancement of Higher Educatiou. II. H. Tucker, Ga. 

1881. The Study of Political Ivuonco in Colleger. I. \V. Andufws Ohio. 

1882. The Place of Original Research in College Education John 11. ' Vrioht. 

1882. The University -its Pluco and AYork in the America u System of Education. Eli T. Tapoan, 
Gamlder, Ohio. 

1882. Is the Prize System, on Hie whole, the best for Colleges? J. II. Carlisle, S. C. 

1883. The University — How and 'What (abstract). William AY. Kolwkll. 

1884. The Part which the Study of Language Plays in a Liberal Education. Pros. John Bahcom, 

Madison, Win. 

3885. The Place and Function of tho Academy. Report op Comm. 

1885. English in American . c bools. E. S Cox, Ohio. 

1885. Tho High Schools and tho State. J.E. Seaman, La. 

1885. The Relation of Secondary Education to tho American University Problem. Andrew E, West, 

N. J. 

1885. The Practical Value of a College Education. S. N. Fellows, Iowa. 

- 1885. The Higher Education of AVomon. Committee Report. 

1886. Tho College Curriculum. AVm. A.Mowuv, Mass. 

3886. Colleges North and South. J. 1). 1) RETIER, A r a. 

1887. The Ministration of Literature. Minnie <\ Clark. 

1887. Union of Oral and Book Teaching in tne Several Grades. Mrs. S. N. AVilliamk, Ky, 

1887. Tho Order and Relation of Studies iu the High School Course. Samuel Xhukbek, Mass. 

1887. Tho Claims of the Classics. A. l'\ Nightingale, 111. 

1887. Relations of tho University to Public Education. James B. Anhei,, Midi. 

1887. The Relation of the Christian Collego. Rev. James A\ r . Strong, Minn. 

1887. Relations of Higher Technological Schools to the Public System of Instruction. Rev. James L. 
Hopkins, Ga. 

1887. Relation of University, College, ami Higher Schools to tho Public System of Instruction. 
T. H. McBride, Iowa. 

1887. The Means and Ends of Culture to he Provided for the American Public beyond the Ordinary 
School Period. Hr. J. IT. A' inoent, N . Y. 

1887. The Place of Literature in the College Course. Homer II. Sprague. 

1888. Greek Philosophy and Modern Education. Leroy D. Brown. 

1888. Philosophy in Colleges and Universities. AY. T. Harris. 

1888. Historical Sketch of Higher Education on the Pacific Coast. AYm. Carey Jones. 

1888. Higher Education. IIoratio Stebbins. 

1888. The State University and Public High Schools. A. L. Cook, Cal. 

1888. Higher Instruction on the Pacific Coast. C. C. Stratton, Cal. 

1888. The Place of Literature, in Common School Education. Horac e E. Souddkil 
1888. The Application of Arithmetic to Physical Science. Walter McNab Miller. 

1888. Scientific Methods in Teaching Geography. C. F. Palmer. 

1888. Teaching English. J. B. McChesney, Oakland, Cal. 

1883. Educating the AYhole Boy. J. AY. Macdonald, Mass. 

ED 93—96 
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1289. Literature. for High Schools. Minnie G» Clark, Kansas City, Mo. 

1889. Honorary Degrees ns Conferred by American Colleges. C hauler F. Smith, Tcnn. 

1889. A National University. Vm. A. Mowby, B oston, Mass. 

1889. The Opportunities of the Kural Population for Higher Education. J. H. Canfield, Lawrence, 
JCans. > 

1889. The High School and the Citiz.cn. H. C. Mjssimer, Erie, Pa. 

J889. Uniform Courge of Study tor High Schools. E.W. Coy, Cincinnati, 0. ; Henry C. Kind, Oberlin, 0. 

1889. The High School. A. F. N iohtixg ALE, 111. 

1890. Tlio Cap between Elementary Schools and the Colleges. Ciias. TV". Eliot, Mass. 

1800, Effect of the College Preparatory High School upon Attendance and Scholarship in the Lower 
Grades. C. TV. Bardeen, N. Y. 

1890. High School as a Fitting School. A. F. Bekiidolt, Minn. 

1890. The Place and Function of the Agricultural College. I). L. Kikiile, Minn. 

1890. The Place and Function of the Agricultural College. Lewis McLouth, S. Dak. 

1890. Co-Education of the Sexes. John Hancock. Ohio. 

1890. What have the People a Bight 1o Ask from the Colleges? CHARLES A. BLANCHARD, 111. 

1890. The Demands of the High Schools for Severance from the College, and the University. J. TV. 
.Johnson, Mims. 

1890. The High Sc hool as u Finishing School. James II. Baker, Col. 

1890. Art Instruction in the If igh School ; its Utility and Value. Miss Christine Sullivan, Ohio. 
3890. The Iligli School as a Factor in Mass Education. E. A. Stekiik, Mont. 

1890. ThoPurpos* .md Snipe of History in the High School. \V. M. TVest, Miun. 

1899. High School Work in Drafting. .MB'S Bitoha E. Seli.u k, lml. \ 

181)9. College Education ' ml Professional Life. J. C. IIutounmiN, 111. 

1890. Uniform Bequirenn nt» Ibr Adinis-tion. H. A. Fischer, 111. 

,3890. Shorter College Courses to Meet a Popular Demand. H. L. Stetson, Town, 

1890. Defects in College Discipline. Beits C. Burleson, Texas. 

1890. 'fhe Utdafioti of the College to the Mniiilaof the Student. M. D. IIoiiNBKfK, 111. 

1890. College Fraternities : Their Influence and Control. J. T. McFarland, Iowa. 

1890. Co-operative. Government. M. C. Fernald, Me. 

1890. University and School Extension. TV. T. 11 arris, P. C. 

1891. "Military Education in the United States. Allen Allenswokth. X. Mex. 

1891. Uniformity in Boqiiircments for Admission to College. (Discussion.) PEroirr of Committee 
ok National Council. 

1891. Universities and Schools. Oskar 1 1. Cooker, Texas. (Discussion.) 

1891. The Future High School. Frank K. Plummer, Iowa. 

1891. llow English is Taught in one High School. Bay Greene Huling, "Mass. 

1891. Geometry in Our Schools. Miss Matilda T. Karnes, N. Y. 

1891. Tim Province of the "Western Iligli School. L, II. Austin. Xebr. 

1891. Should the College Course be Shortened ; JoilN "M. Col'Ll Eli link 

1892. Belatioii of Undergraduate to Postgraduate Curricula. Wm. Pei*it,II. l'< ml 
1892. University Education. Khuiaud II. <1 H'-ke, Mo. 

1892. High School Extension. t»r Supplementary Wmk. F. K. Pi ummeu. 

1892. Bhelorie and Public Speaking in the American College. Henry Allyn Frink Mass. 

3892. The University in its Uelafmn to the People. I2 lmkr E. Brown Midi. 

1899. Legal I’M neat ion in the United States. L. PiM-mrn, Bushin. 

18911. Higher Education. Address hy I). C. Gilman. Baltimore. * 

1899. How far is it Desirable that Unhcrsities should hoof One T\ pe? Martin Kellogg, Cal. 

1899. The Division of Labor in the University. Gieseepk Allikvo. Italy . 

189!’.. Should an Antecedent. Liberal Education be Bequirod of Students in Law, Medicine, and The- 
ology ? Win umow TVnx > n, X. J. 

18911. Should Greek be Bequirod for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts? TV. G. II ALB, Chicago, with let- 
ters from prominent educators and discussion. 

1899. What. Signs of Improvement, mv Visible in the Undergraduate Life of American Students? 
Bradford Paul Raymond, Conn. 

1892. The Belatioii of Professional Schools to tho University, SETH Low, X. Y. 

1893. The Evolution of Liberal Education. Andrew F. West, X. J. 

1893. On What Conditions should (ho Degree of Doctor of Philosophy be Given? Wm. 0. Spruull, 
Cincinnati. 

1893. The Belatioii of Our Colleges and Universities to the Advancement of Our Civilization. John 
J. Keane, P. C. 

1893. The Course of Study in Secondary Schools. 0. N. Carman, Chicago. 

1893. The Secondary Education of Girls in France. Marie Dugard. 

1893. High Sc lands for Girls in England. Mary Gurney and Bose Kingsley. 
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X VII I .—KINDERGARTEN . 

1872, Adaptation of Frcebel’s System of Education to American Institutions. AV, X. IIatlmann, Ky. 

1873. Frtnbel's Jystom of Education— AVhafc it is— Iiowitcau bo introduced. into Ihiblic Schools. J. 

W. Dickinson, Mas.*. 

1876. Characteristics of FroduTs MU bods. Mme. Kraul-Boelte, Now ' r orl 

1877. Tbo Kindergarten. John Kraus. 

1877. Tho Kindergarten and tlie Mission of "Women. Mmo. Kr ausBoelte. 

1879. Delations of tlio Kindergarten to the School. AV. T. Harris Mo. 

1880. From 3 *estal '/H to Froibel. AV. X. Railma'LN, Mich. ’ 

1880. Modeling in Public Schools and in tho KiudorraL ten. Edv-ahd A Spring, N.J. 

1881. Kindergarten. Mrs. Lori" a Polltk. AVasMngton, D. C. 

3885. Kindergarten in the Mother’s W :1c. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bond, Muss. 

1885. Delation of tho Kindergarten *n Hie Primary School. d- HN AV. Dickinson, Mass. 

1885. Some Essentials of tlio Ivindergai ten. Mrs. F.udor v. ITailmann, Ind. 

188G. Application of FrmbeBs Educational Pi'incdplus. AV. N.H.'ilm inn. 

1880. Necessary External Conditions. Miss Yinna Warr, Iowa. 

1880. Course of Study: Proper Limits and Divisi jus. U. M. 3 AiFs. Nehr. 

1880. Course of Study : Order of Subject .*». Miss AI.miy 3b Phillips. 111. 

3887. AAiluo of Kindergarten Training in Normal Schools. Miss Cl.mi.v A. lU'itu, 7s. A". 

3887. Application of Fm-bel’s Principles to tho Primary Schools. Miss Kate L. Drown, N. X . 

1887. Kindergarten in i he Education of the Blind. Miss Eleanor Beebe, Ky, 

] 888. Brief Ib'sumd of Kindergarten Growth. Syrah B. Cooper, Cal. 

3888. Educational Value of t li • ' Beantiful. N. C. Suiiauffer, Venn. 

1888. An Ideal Profissionni Training School for K imlergartums, C. II. MuGrew, Cal. 

1889. The Kindergarten M< ih sis Contrasted with the Methods of the American Primary School. 

AVii.liam T. Harris. Mass. 

3*89. Tins Delation of tho Kindergarten to ATotl.cvrliood. Mrs. Sakai; II. Cooi.cn, Cal. 

1889. Tho Priuciph a and Methods of Educating Our Girls f.»r PnroriGiood. ‘ ,T rs. Eudoim L. Hail- 
MANN, Lnporto, Ii:d 

1889. Fi (pbei s Message to Barents. Airs. Auce IT. Putnam, Englewood, 111. 

3889. Story-Tolling in the Kindergarten. Nora A. Smith. 

3890. ThoEHWiaof Ivinderga* i«*n Training on the. Primary School. 1 hwin Shepard, Minn. 

1890. Tin Kindergarten AVorli and Mih.Joii, from tho Standpoint of an Outside Observer. Helen E. 

Starreit, 111. 

1890. School ishne^s in the Kmd< igarteu. AV. N . ITailmann, Ind. 

3890. They Ila\o Eyes ami Ears. Lucy F. AViief.lock, -Mass. 

3890. The la: tier Killetli. Anna E. Bryan, Ky. 

1892. IDhioal Culture in the Kindergarten. 1 rwin Shepard, Minn. 

1892. Tho Duty of tlio State in Delation t«> the Kindergarten. A. S. Draper, Ohio. 

1892. Symbolic Education as Illustrated in the ‘ Mutter und Kose Linder.” Laura Fisher, Mo, 

1892. Tlio Artistic Sitnplh ity of Child Work. Amalie Hofeii, N. Y, 

1892. Songs, Morning Talks, and Stories. E. Poulsson, Mass. 

1892. The Delation of the. Kindergarten to Manual Training. Caroline T. Haven. 

3893. Shall Heading and AV riling Bo Taught, in t he Kindergarten ? Alice H. Putnam, Chicago. 

3893. Changes in Kindergarten Plays and Games. Sarah A. Stewart, Pa. 

1893. The Song in tho Kindergarten. C< nstvwj: Mackenzie, i'a. 

1893. The Organic Union of Kindergarten and Primary School. Mrs. Sarah Tt. Cooper, Cal. 

3893. Modification* in the Primary School to Adapt it to Continue the Work of the Kindergarten, 
B. Pickmann, D. C. (Discussion.) 

3893. Preparation of the Kindergartner. Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins. Mass. 

1893. Kindergarten as a Basis for Life. Fit u: Hkvkiktt a Shrader, Berlin. 

1893. Story-telling in the Kindergarten. Mary T. Hotchkiss, AVis. 

3893. To AVliat Extent is the Use of Symbolism Justifiable in the Kindergarten? Fa RLE 1* ARNES, 
Cal. 

1893. Same mbjccl. Airs. Eudora L. ITailmann, Tud. 

1893, The Deal Nature of Education. Hermann Porsche, Berlin, 

1893. Fradiol’s Educational Principles in England. Emily A. E. Shiurkfe, Loudon. 

1893. The Kindergarten in Austria. Mrs. Ottilia Bundy, A'ienna. 

XIX — Manual Training.— Technical Education. 

1870. The Political Economy of Higher and Technical Education. Hon. II. A. M. Henderson, Ky. 
1876. AVhat Can Bo Done to Secure a Larger Proportion of Educated Labor among our Producing and 
Man u facturing Classes? Prof. AVili.iam C. D ussell, Cornell University. 

1876. What are the Legitimate Duties of an Agricultural Professor ? Prof. E. M. Pendleton, Ga. 

1877. Systematic Manual Labor in Industrial Schools. Prof. George T. 'Fairchild. 

1877. The Itussian System of Mechanical Art Education. J. D. Kunkle. 
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1877. Tim Relation of Manual Labor to Technological Training. Charles O. Thompson, Mass. 

1879. Educated Labor. Prof. L. S. Thompson, Indiana. 

1879. Beginning of Industrial Education. Hon. M. A. Newell, Md. 

1879. Tho Use of Modeling in Education. Edward A. Spring, N. J. 

1879. Industrial Education, or tho Equal Cultivation of the Head, tho Heart, and the Hand. Alex- 
ander Hogg, Tux. 

1879. Institute ChiUNtt. John Hitz, Washington, D. C. 

1880. Technical Training in American Schools. E. E. White, Tnd. 

1880. Technical Instruction in Land Grant Colleges. J. M. Gregory, 111. 

1881. Decay of Apprenticeships —Its Causes and Remedies. L. S. Thompson. 

1882. Man the Machine, or Man tho Inventor ; Which ? John W. Glenn, Ga. 

1882. The National Industrial College — Its History, Work, and Ethics. E. E. White. 

1882. The Function of an American Manual Training School. C. M. Woodward. 

J882. Dexterity before Skill. Geo. T. Fairchild. 

1883. Manual Training. C. M. Woodward, Mo. 

1883. Tlie Moral Inlhience of Manual Training, Dr. J. R. Buchanan. 

1884. A Layman s View of Manual Training. Col. Augustus .1 acorson. 

1884. Technical and Art Education in Public Schools as Elements of Culture. Felix Adler, New 
York. 

1884. Handwork in the School. John M. Ouuway. 

1885. The Apprentice Question and Industrial Schools. Titos. Hampson, Washington,!). C, 

1885. Educational Value of Manual Training, Ciiah. II. Hamm, 111. 

1885. Outline of Technical Woik Jor a Manual Training School. William F. M. Goks, Tnd. 

1880. Technical EducuPon for Girls. Report. 

1880. Technological Education. Report. 

1887. Educational Exposition, Chicago. George 1*. Brown, J 11. 

1887. Manual Education in 1'rban CoimniinitioK. F. A. Walker, Mass. 

1887. Kinds of Schools to be Introduced, and Practical Methods of Instruction. (Discussion.) Miss 

L. A. Fay, Mass. 

1888. The True American Idea of Labor. W. N. Ackley, It. I. 

1888. Somo Limitations in Industrial Training. G- T. Fairchild, Kans. 

1888. Progress of Industrial Training during tho year. R. S. Thompson, Penn. 

1888. The Relation of Industrial to Intellectual and Moral Training in Public Schools. Z. Richards, 
Washington, D. ( \ 

1888. Educational Power of Industrial Training. T. O. Crawford, Cal. 

1888. Relation of Manual Training to Technical. C. M. Woodward, Mo 

1888. Where should General Education end and Special Education begin ? J. M. Greenwood, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 

1889. Manual Training. The Results in the St. Louis School. C. M. Woodward. 

1889. Value of Tool Work as Related to the Active Pursuits in which Pupils may Subsequently 
Engage. S. II. Pkauody, Champaign, 111. 

1889. To what extent may Manual Tiaining bo Introduced at this 'lime into the Public Schools ? 
Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md. 

1889. The Intellectual Value of Tool Work. Wm. T. Harris. Mass. 

1889. Educational Value of Muuual Training. G. P. Brown, III. 

1889. Tho KHcct. of Tool* Work upon the I'sefulncss of tho Schools. E. E. White, O hio. 

1890. Manual Training in Primary ("lassos. N. A. Galkins, N. Y. 

1890, Manual Training in tlio Elementary School. W. N. IIailmaxn, 1ml. 

1890. Manual Training in Grammar Schools. John E. Bradley, Minn. 

1890. Intlucnco of Manual Training in Elementary Schools. U. M. James, Nebr. 

1890. Report upon Classification, Nomenclature, and Practical Details of Manual Training, C. M. 

Woodward, Mo. 

1891. Manual Training and its Place in the Educational System of Ontario. N.Wolverton, Ont. 

1891. Tho Teacher of Tool Work. C. M. Woodward, Mo. 

1891. Address of the President of the Art Department. Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, N, Y. 

1891. The Conditions Tinier lsing Art Education in European and American Schools. Walter S. 

Perry, N. Y. 

1892. Education as Affected by Manual Training. Henry M. Leifziger, N. Y. 

1892. Manual Training from the Kindergarten to the High School. Chas. A. Bennett, N. Y. 

1892. Sloyd as an Educational Subject. J. H. Tkyuom, Mass. 

1892. Manual Training in New York City Schools. Paul Hof* man, N. Y. 

1892. Tho Intlucnco of Manual Training on Habits of Thought. John E. Bradley, Minn. 

1892. Mumuil Training between the Employments of the Kindergarten and those of the Tool Labora- 

tories of the Grammar Schools. W. B. Powell, D. C. 

1893. Address of Franits A. Walker, Boston (treating of the questions in technological instruction 

that press lor consideration). 
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1893. Technological Scnoois: Their Purpose and its Accomplishment. Robert n. Thurston, IT. Y., 
with discussion. 

1893. Training for Scientific Professions. John M. Ordway, New Orleans. 

1893. Educational Value of Exact Measurement. Aierkd M. Mayer, N. J. 

1893. The Educational Value of Applied Mathematics, including Engineerirg. F. It. Hutton, N. Y., 
with discussion. 

1893. Shop Work and Drawing as Means of Developing Slow Pupils. It. hards, Boston. 

1893. The Educational Process of Training an Engineer. G Lank/ , Boston, with discussion. 

1893. The Educational Value of Applied MathomiDicH and Engineering. Heniiy T. Eddy, Ind., with 
dmeussion. 

1893. New Demands upon School , by tho World s Industries. O. M. Woodward, St. Louis. 

1803. Sloyd for Elementary Sc uools Contrasted the Russian System of Manual Training. GusTAF 

Larsson, Boston, with Discussion by K. Kovalevsky, of Russia, and others. 

1893. Industrial and Manual Trailing m the Miool Course. W. R. Powell, 1). C.. w»th discussion. 
1893. The French System of Industrial and Manual Instruction. 0. M. Woodward, St. Louis. (Dis- 
cussion. ) 

1893. Needlework m the Public Schools of Stockholm. Mrs. Rulda Li jd t n, S\,eden. 

XX.-Mktuodk, Philosoimu ok, i:ir. 

1871. Philosophy of Methods. John W. Armstrong, Frcdouia, N. Y. 

1873. Elementary and Scientific Knowledge. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 

1873. Relative Contribution of Scholarship and Methods to the P*»\vor of the Teacher. II. II. Bitck- 
ham, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1871. Method and Manner. Prof. F. L. Koldan. Mo. 

187fi. What may Schools do to Fmm Bight Habits of Thought and Study in their Pupils. 0. A. 
Morey, Minn. 

187f>. What is a School, etc. Dr. J. H. H'XWK, CVrtlaim, N. Y. 

1870. The Kolation of the Teacher to 1 lie Reforms of the Day- XI ism Frances E Willard. 

1870. Personal and Acquired Gifts of Tea< lung. II. B. Beckham, N. Y. 

1879. The Historical Method in the Teaching of English. James M. Garneti, Md. 

1880. The Dominion of Nature and Art in the Process of Instruction. Wm. II. Payne. 

1880. Results of Methods of Teaching. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 

1881. The Teacher's Wo: k hi the Development ol Mental and Moral Power. N. A. Galkins, Now 

York. 

1881. The Philosophy of i lustration. J. J. Burns, Dayton, O. 

1882. Oral Instruction. Larkin Dumont, Boston, Mass 
1884. Tim Poiintant in Education. 11. A. Hinsdale, Ohio. 

1884. Method in Teaching. John W. Dickinson. Mass. 

1885. Method of Pedagogical Inquiry. William T. Harris. 

1885. Pedagogical Inquiry. G. Stanley Hall. 

1880. Principles of Method. Miss Agnes I. Rounds, N. II. 

1889. The Bccitation. George Howland, Chicago, 111. 

1889. Methods of Study in English. M. W, Smith, Ohio. 

1890. Common School Branches from a Professional Point of View. Miss Isabel Lawrence, Minn. 
1890. The Training of the Executive Powers. James L. Hughes, Out. 

1890. Organization and System versus Originality and Individuality on the part of the Teacher and 

Pupil. Henry Sabin, Iowa. 

1891. Necessity and Means of Dot eloping Individuality. Sam. P>. Todd, Khil 

1892. Undesirable and Desirable Uniformity in Schools, Ohas. W. Eliot. Mass. 

1892. The Harmony between Control and Spontaneity. J. L. Hughes Ontario. 

1892. The Organization of American Education. W. I). Hyde. Me. 

1892. Individualization by Grouping. J ulia S. Tutwiler, Ala. 

1893. Tho Relation between Educational Methods and Educational Ends, John J. Keane, D. C. 

1893. Adaptation of Methods of Instruction to the Special Conditions of the Child. (Discussion.) 
1893. The ITso of Magic Lanterns in Schools. Gustave Kkbuubibk, France. 

XXI.— Moral Education. 

1871. What Moral Uses may a Recitation bo made to Subserve? A, Kirk, 111. 

1872. Methods of Moral Instruction m Common Schools. A. I). Mayo, Ohio. 

1875. Full-Orbed Education. Dr. J. K. Buchanan, Ky. 

1875. What shall we do with the Boys l J. L. Pickard, 111. 

1876. Moral Elements in Primary Education, non. W. II. Kuffnkk, V«. 

1877. Moral Training. R. n. Rivers, Tenn. 

1880. Object Lessons in Moral Instruction in the Common School. A. 1). Mayo 

1880. How can Character bo Symmetrically Developed. Klt.en Hyde, Mass. 

1881. Moral and Literaiy Training in the Public Schools. John B. Peablkk, Ohio. 
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1883. Education of tlic Heart. Henry H, Tick, 

1885. The Public Schools and Morality. J. W. Stearns, Win. 

1886. Scientific Temperance Instruction. Airs. J. Ellen Foster, Iowa. 

1886. Educational Cure of Mormonisiu. A. E. V inship, Maas. 

188C. Moral Training in the Public Schools. E. E. White, Ohio. 

1887. Iteligioim Motives and Sanctions in Morul Training. Boise rt Allyn, III. 

1888. Moral Training to bo combined with Industrial and Intellectual. Z. Bichakdr. 

1830. The White Cross Movement in Education. Frances E. Willard, 111. 

1890. Tho Spiritual Element in Education. E. F. Bartholomew, 111. 

1891. A Basis for Ethical Training in Elementary Sc hools. Charles DaOahmo, Pu. 

1891. The Education of Girls. Boiiert Allyn, 111. 

1892. Ethical Culture in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Mrs. Delia Batiirop Williams. Ohio. 

1892. Ethical Culture in tho College and University. J as. II. Canfield, Nebr. 

1892. Moral Training in Eh.mentnry Schools. Z. Hktiaud.s, I). C. * 

3892. Tho Economic Causes of Modern Progress. Pr»*f. Patten, Pa. 

1802. Practical Culture of the Moral Virtues. Report of Committee of tho National Council. Joseph 
Baldwin, Thy., Chairman. 

1893. School Savings Battle * in the United States. J. II. Tijihy. N. Y. 

3893. Religion in tho School. E. K. Wlirrr, Ohio, with discus." ion, 

1893. Confucius and his Educational Idea. 1 -. 1 I(di,"AIU’RO Eijds, .Tax>an. 

XXir. — Mrsir i.\ Prm„ic Schools. 

1870, A Pica for Vocal Mimic, in Public Schools. Eukn T'< »i ' i:.j i : i M ass. 

1870. Vocal Music, in \»» r \!ial Schruds. (J. 1>. I.uumh, Iml. 

1884. Methods of Teaehi ug M usie. 1!. K. Holt. 

1885. President's Address. David B. II voak. 

18*5. Vocal ‘Music in tho Public Schools. T. II. Up \ xp. 

3885. Tonic Sol Fa System. Tiieo. F. Seward, X. ^ . 

1883. Elementary Vocal Music, in Primary Grades. 15. Jkpson, Conn. 

1885. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. II. E. Holt, Mass. 

1885. Eclat ivo Import aura 1 , of Song-Singing mid tho Heading of Music. O. Blackman. 

18H7. What has been done in Public Schools for and with Vocal Music/ (>. S. Wiistvorr, 111. 

1887. Shall tho State teach Music ? Titos. J . Morgan, 11. I. 

1887. Voice Training and Singing. F. W. Hoot, 111. 

1887. Educational Value of the Tonic Sol Fa Method. 1), Bachelor, Pa. 

1887. Fervent Voice- Its Nature and lldlcx Tnlltiencc. Wm. L. Tomiin*, 111. 

1888. President ’t» Adtlress. N. (Vns Stewart, Ohio. 

1888. Tlu* Tonic. Sol l\i System. S. McHcwney, Cal. 

1888. Aids in Elementary Music Teaching. W. F. Heath, Did. 

1888. Some Helpful Things J lun e Learned from my E\p«rn*iu e In Teaching Music. Mrs. ABE. 
Brand, Wis. 

1888. The Fse of Aceent to Young People: and the INoof Time-Language. IIkuiikut (Jukw.s (’ol. 
1888. Elementary Music in Public Schools. J. 11. Elwood, Cal. 

1888. What can Superintendents do to advance Proper Musical Instruction. B. W. Dvy, Ohio. 

1889. Department nf Music. Address of 1 h«* President . N. (*<<i: Stevarj. 

1889. Tlic Province of Music in Ediu at ion. Wm, A.Mowrv. Boston, Mass. 

1889. The IJelalinn of Music Instruction to our Educational System. W, F,. Winsuitr Boston., Mass. 

1889. Music in the Public Schools, From tho Music Director’s Standpoint. O. E. Mr Fa ion, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

1890. Old Methods of Teaching Music. Hkuhkkt Griggs, (Ml, 

1890. Mush' as a Factor in Education. Margaret Morris, Ohio. 

1890. Value of tho Tonic Sol-Fa Notation. Robert Beggs, (Ml. 

1891. Department of Music. Address of tho President. Heurert (inumt*. Col. 

1891. The Growth of Music among the People. Edgar O. Silver, Mass. 

1891. Methods of 'I'eacldug Music. .V. T. Cuingan, Ont. 

189B The Study of Mimic in its Eolation to Mental Development. S. IB Preston, Ont. 

1892. Tho Value of Music in Public Education as a Means of Discipline and Culture. Uf.c. C, Yorxo 

Ivans. 

1892. Music in Public Schools: What it Jh, and Wliat it- Ought to Be. A. J. Gantvoort, Ohio. 

1892. Music in Public Education, and some Elements Essential to its Success. Philip (\ Hayden, 
III. 

1892. Methods and Devices iu Teaching Public School Music. B. J Epson, Conn. 

1893. Learning to Bead Musical Notation. Cli as. H. Greene, 111. 

1893. Physiology and Hygiene of tlio Vocal Organs. John Howard. N, V. 

1893. Tho Qualifications of a Teacher of Vocal Music. Discussion. 

1893. Thu Vocal Teacher’s Fee of some Instrument, Discussion. 
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1893. The Functions ot Teachers of Vocal Music. J. E. Liohtner, Ta., with discussion. 

1893. Systems of Musical Notation. Discussion. 

1893. What Pupils, if Any, should bo Excused from tlie Musical Exercises of the Schoolroom ? (Dis- 
cussion.) 

XX III. —Natural History, Physical Science, ir*v. 

1870. The Unman Both , a Subject of Study for the Teacher. «? . L. PK'kard, 111. . 

1872. Natural History in Education. Prof. Shakier, Harvard. 

3872. The Scope ami Method of Physical Seienoe in Common Schools. C. (>. Thompson. Mass. 

1871. Science in Common Schools. J. W. Arms* r , '\'0, N. V. 

1881. An Evening in Wonderland. VfM. I. Marshall, Mass. 

1890. <1 oology in Early Education. Alexander Wlschei.i Mich. 

1890. Sc-ir nee- Training in Primary and Grammar Grades. Gustave Guttenhkrg, l‘a. 

4891. Natural Science lor Iho Common Schools. WujiUU S.d ackman, 111. (Discussion.) 

1892. The Natmal Sciences in Elementary Education. S. G. Williams. 

XXIV — National Aid to Education. 

1871. liow Far may the State Provide ior the K Incation of her Children at Public Cost? Hon. New- 
ton Bateman, 111. 

1871. National Aid to Education iri the South. Gen. John Eaton. 

1873. Delation of General Government to EduciUbxn. Prof. G. W. Atherton, N. J. 

1874. A National University. d, W. IIoyt, Wib. (Doviow of n paper load at Ehuirn, N. Y., by 

Charles W. Eliot.) 

1874. National Endowments fur Schools for Scientific and Technical Training. J. K. Patterson, Ky. 
1S74. A National Univcrsit; . Andrew D. White, Cornell TTniversity. 

1874. A Paper on a National University, Wm. T. Harris, Mo. 

1882. A uuiial Deport of t ho National Educational Association. Thomas \V. ;>iuknkll. 

1882. National Aid Fdneation. A. 1). Mav' 1 . 

1882. National Aid to Ivin* ation. J. L. M. Curry. 

1882. National Aid to Education, from a Northern Standpoint, lion. D exter / . Hawkins, N. Y. 

1883. W hat has been Done for KOucnt iou In the Go\ eminent ol the Vniiod Stales ? Hon. d oiin Eaton. 

1884. The Supplementing of tiie War. Aluert Salisruky. 

1889. A National University. William A. Mowuy, IIiihh. 

1891. A Plea lbr State an< National Aid in Industrial Education. B. F. Hood, S. Dab. 

X XV, — National Educational A ss< k m at h in . 

1891. JHstorie.nl Sketch of the National Ed urat ional Association. Z. B lull ARDS, D. C. 

1891 National Educational Association: its Organization and Functions* AVm. T. Harris. (Discus* 
si on ) 

XX u I.-- Normal Schools and the Training of Teachers. 

1870. Deport on a (’oum 1 of Study for Normal Schools. W. F. Phelps, Minn. 

1871. The Normal School Problem. J. W, PlllLiiRicK, Mass. 

1871. Pnnciph s and Methods in a Normal Course.. John W. Armstrong, N. Y. 

1871. Model Schools in Connection with Normal Schools. Richard Edwards, 111. 

1872. System of Normal Training Schools bc-si adapted to the wants ol our People. W. F. Phelps, 

Minn. 

1872. 'J’hc Proper Work of Normal Schools, d. C. Greenough, D. 1. 

1872. Practice Schools— thoir Uses and thoir Delation to Normal Training. Miss d. II. Stickney, 
Mass. 

1872. The American Normal School. Anna C. Brackett, N. Y. 

1872. Professional Instruction in Normal Schools. T. W. Harvey, Ohio. 

1872. Delation between Matter ami Method in Normal Instruction. Geo. P. Beard, Mo. 

1872. Nonna! School Work among Freedmon. Gen. S. 0. Armstrong. 

1873. Training Schools— their Place in Normal School Work. Miss Delia A. Latiikop. 

1873. Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools. Diuhard Edwards, 111. 

1874. Training Schools in Connection with Normal Schools. J. C. Greenough, D. I. 

1874. What Constitutes a Consistent Course of Study for Normal Schools? John Ogden, Ohio. 

1874. Special Work of Normal Schools to entitle them to be called Professional. Larkin l)UNTON, 

Boston. 

1875. Professional Training of Teachers. Delia A. Latjirop, Ohio* 

1876. Normal Schools in the United States— thoir Past, Present, and Future. Bichard Edwards, 111. 
1876. Centennial Thoughts on Normal Schools. Edw ard Brooks, Pa. 

1876. A Professional Course of Study for Normal Schools. John Ogden, Ohio. 

Ib77. Bange and Limits of Normal School Work. E. C. IIewetx, 111. 
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1877. Common School Studios in Normal Schools. J. C. Grkenough. 

1877. Attacks on Normal Schools. C. O. Rounds, N. H. 

1877. A few Queries Concerning some of the Details of Normal School "Work. S. II. White, 111. 

1870. Professional Degrees for Teachers. J. C. Gilchist, Iowa. 

1870. Professional Instruction in Normal Schools. Lewis McLouth, Mich. 

1880. Normal Departments in State Universities. Grace C. Bibb. 

1880. Instruction in Subject-Matter a Legitimate Part of Normal School Work. G. L. Osborne, Mo. 

1880. Some of the Obstructions, Natural and Interposed, that Resist the Perm at ion and Growth of 

the Pedagogic Profession. G. P. Brown, Ind. 

1881. The Necessity of a Normal School in a Public System of Instruction. «J kromk Allen, Minn. 
1881. What Constitutes a Normal School? .7. C. Gilchist, Iowa. 

1881. The True Normal Training for Country Teachers. T. C. H. Vance, Ky. 

1882. The Place of u Normal School in tin* Educational System. lion. 1). H. Kiehle. 

1883. The Place and Function of the. Model School. Charles De Garmo. * 

3883. The Normal School Problem and the Problem of the Schools. 11. H. Straight. 

1883. The Function of the Normal School. E. C. JIkwktt. 

1884. Normal Schools — their Necessity and Growth. Thos. IIcnier, N. V. 

1885. Practice Schools in Connection with Normal Schools. C. Rounds. 

1885. Teaching as a Business for Men. (\ W. Bardeen, N. Y. 

1885, Function of tho Normal School in our Ed (motional System. Edward E. Shjsiu, La. 

1886. Distinctive Principles oi Normal School Work. A. G. Boyden, Mass. 

1886. Organization, Courses of Study and Methods of Instruction. A. R. Taylor, Fans. 

1887. Method of Instruction in the Normal Schools of tho V . S. Tuos. F. Gray, Minn. 

1887. The German Syst.f o of Normal Schools. (Mias. De Garmo. 111. 

1887. Psychology in Normal Schools. G. S. Alble, Wis. 

1887. Teachers’ Institutes. Report of Committee on Normal Schools. 

.1888. Normal Training for Teaching of Elementary Schools. Kate N. T. Tuuj'ER, Oregon. 

1888. Relation of the High School to the Training School. Olive A. Evers, Minn. 

1888. The Normal School Problem. S. S. PARR, lnd 

1888. The Distinctive Work of the Normal School. JosEril Baldwin, Texas. 

1888. The Subject Matter for the Normal School. Lucy M . Wamibukne, Cal. ; Cyrus W.noDGiN, Ind. 

1888. The Training School as an Adjunct of the Normal School. <’. II. Allen, Cal. 

3888. The Relation of the Normal School to the Academic Schools. Tiios. 31. Ivirke, Wis. 

3889. Report of “Chicago Committee” on Methods of Instruction and Courses of Study in Normal 

Schools. T. J. Guay, St. Cloud, Minn. 

1889. Normal School Work among the Colored People. B. T. Washington, Tuskegeo, Ala., and 

Albert Salisbury, Whitewater, Wis. 

1889. Academic ami Professional Training in Normal Education. D. B, II agar, Mass. 

189u. The Normal School Curriculum. William W. Parsons, lnd. 

1890. Criticism in Normal Schools: its Value as an Element in Training Teachers. Thomas J. Gray, 

Minn. 

1890. Mental Effects of Form in Subject Matter. J. II. House, N. Y. 

1890. Normal School Work in Drawing. Mrs. Hannah #7 . Carter, N. Y. 

1891. The Professional Training of 'Teachers. D. »1. Goggin, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

1891. City Normal Schools. (Discussion.) Report uf Committee of National Council. 

1891. What. Present Moans are Available for the Preparation of Teachers tor their Work. Henry 
Sabin, Iowa. (Discussion.) 

1891. The Teacher's Academical and Professional Preparation. J». A. Hinsdale, Mich. 

1891. What Constitutes Professional Work in a Normal School? Charles Dk Garmo, Pa. 
(Discussion.) 

1891. The Plneo of tho City 'Training School. Ellen (?. Rkvlley, Ohio. 

1891. The Function of a Teachers* Training College. W alter L. IIervey, N. Y. 

1892. Professional Truining of Teachers. Mrs. E. L. Hail.mann, Ind. 

1892. Co-ordination of the Normal School and the University in the Training of Teachers. Chas. De 
Garmo. Pa. 

1892. The Relation of tho Normal School to other Institutions of Learning. Report of Committee of 

National Council, C. C. Rounds, Chairman. 

1893. How to Improve the Work of Inefficient Teachers. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Nebr. 

1893. The Professional Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. Miss K. P. Hughes, England, 
with Discussion. 

1893. Professional Training of Teachers, Address by E. A. Sheldon, N. Y. 

1893. Tho Valuo ot Practice Work in Model and Training Schools. Fannie S. Guptill, Minn. 

1893. How should Normal School Pupils Acquire Methods of Teaching? Giacomo Oddo Bonafkdk, 
Italy. 

1893, Important Necessities in Present Normal Schools. Geo. A. Walton, Maas. 

1893, Gradation of Normal and Training Schools. Thomas Kirkland, Ontario. 
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1893. Normal Schools in the State of New York. Francis J . Cheney, N. Y. 

1893. A Sociological, Ideal View of Normal Schools, Daniel Fulcomer, N, Y. 

1893. Should the Course of Study in Normal Schools he AVhoIIy Professional ? Francis ft. Palmer, 
N. V. 

1893. How Normal School Work Differs from the Work in Secondary and Higher Education. Mal- 
colm MacVicak, N. Y m with Discussion. 

1893. What should he 1 demanded of, a ml upon Whom is to hi* Conferred, the Degree of Doctor of Ped- 
agogy ? J EUOMK Allen, N.T. 

1893. AVhut should be Rcqitired of a Gandidato lo the Decree of J doctor of Pevlagogy? Edward R. 
Shaw, N. Y. 

1893. Requirements for the Degree oi Doctor of Pedagogy. Charles A. MoMdrry, 111. 

1893. Higher Academic Degrees in Pedagogy. S. G. AVili.;aais N\ A'., with discussion. 

1893. Tin* Candidate for the Degree of Doctor of Pedagogy should be Able lo Make Oiiginal Investh 
* gniions in Experimental Psychology. E. D. SlllMK.il, N. A'. 

1893. Should Original Investigatron ho Required in some Branch of Child Study for the Doctor of 
Pedagogy Degree ? Earle Barnes, Cal. 

1893. Child Study in Connection with the Professional Training of Teach *rs. Margaret K. Smith, 
N.Y, 

1893. The Ideal Normal School. Edvard Brooks, Phila. 

1893. The New Psychology in Normal Schools. Ijlme A. Willi YMs, N. J., with discussion. 

1893. Training of Teachers in High Schools in Sweden. Edward Ostenberg, Sweden. 

1893. Methods of Training Teachers at tlm AVesiiui nsl er Training College, England. J, II. Cowkam.. 
1893. Historical Development of Normal and Training Schools in France. E. Martin, Paris. 

y X \ IT.— Pedagogic-*, Psychology, etc. 

1871. Pedagogical Bioliograph. Thomas Davidson, Mo. 

1874. The Building of a Drain. Edward IL. Clujkh, M. I). 

1880. On the Complexity of Causes. Eli T. Taitan. O hio. 

1882. Chairs of H< dagogy in Our Higher Institutions of Learning. G. Stanley Hall, Md. 

1882. IIo\s to Improve the Qualifications of Teachers. AV. T. Harris. 

1882. Self-Consciousness in Education. Rev. K. T. Jeffers. 

1884. The Delation of tin Art to the Science, of Education. W. T. 11 turns. 

1884. Some Applications of Psychology to 1 he. Art of Teaching. AV. H. Payne. 

1885. Psychological InquLy. AV. T. II vnuis. 

1885. Principles and Methods - -IIow to Loam. A. I). AT yyo. 

1885. Educational Value of each of the Common School Studies. James H. House, N. Y. 

1880. Sonic Serious Errors in Teaching. L. It. Klumm, Ohio. 

1889. Other Errors in Teaching. J. At. Greenwood, Mo. 

1886. Educational Value of Conunon School Studies J. H. House, N. Y.; AV. 11. Payne. Mich.; 

Edward Brooks, pa. 

1887. The Soeratic Element in Elementary Culture. J. AV. Stearns, Wis. 

1887. The Objective Element in Teaching. John AV. Dickinson, Mass. 

1887. Outline of a Philosophy of Education. F. L. Soldan, Mo. 

1887. The Natural or Developing Element in Modern Methods of Elementary Culture. AV, N. Hail- 
MANN, I lid. 

1887. Meaning of the Maxim, “ Wo Liarn to Do by Doing,” in Elementary Education. N. C. Sojiaef, 

FKR. Pa. 

1888. Practical Education — The Psychological AHe\v. James IT. Baker, Col. 

1889. Observation and Experimt nt E.^seiit ial in Pedagogical Inquiry. E. H. Russell, Worcester, Mass. 
1889. Sound Blindness. Sarah E. Wiltse, Mich. 

1889, An Educational Experiment. S. JI. Peabody, 111. 

1889. Pedagogical Chairs in Vnivcrsitioa and Colleges. P». A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1890. A Specific Inquiry cm the Itelation of Instruction to Will Training. Charles Dk Garmo, III. 
1890. Pedagogical and Psychological Observations. Report of Special Committee. Geo. P. Brown, 

A Vy. T. Harris. 

1899. Pedagogical Training in Colleges where there is no Chair of Pedagogy. Levi Seklky, 111. 

1890. A Chair of Pedagogy. K. G. Boone, Ind. 

1891. The Education of the Will. (Discussion.) Deport of Committee of National Council. 

1891. ’ The Importance of Pedagogical Training for the College Professors. H. F. Fisk, 111. 

1892. Practical Psychology in the Kindergarten. Constance Mackenzie, Pa. 

1892. Value of Hcrbartian Pedagogy for Normal Schools. Frank Me Murray, 111. 

1892. Scope and Character of Pedagogical AA r ork in tTuivcrsities. Report of Committee of National 
Council, Chas. I)e Garmo, Chairman. 

X892. The Relation of Mnemonic Systems to the Cultivation of the Powers of Thought. Report of 
Committee of the National Council, AV. T. Harris, Chairman. 
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1803. Reality— What Place it should Hold in Philosophy. James McCosh, N. J., with discussion. 
1803. Can Psychology ho Founded upon the Study of Consciousness alone, or is Physiology Needed for 
lhorurpo.se/ J osiah Boyce, Mass., with discussion. 

1803. Tl»/» Soul as the Basal Concept of Rational Psychology. 0. T. Ormond, N. J., with discussion. 
1803. The Theory of ilio First Prindjilo in the Eleventh Book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Augus- 
tine F. He wit, IX C., with discussion. 

1893. Self-Activity in Education. J. G. ScHUBMAN, N. T., with discussion. 

1833. Wundt’s Psychology of the Will. E. B. Titchenek, N. V., with discussion. 

1803. Child Study as a Bum's for Psychology and Psychological Teaching. G. Stanley Hall, Mass. 
1893. Child Study us the Basis of Pedagogy. Wm. H. Burnham, Mass. 

1803. The Dominant Seventh in Education. Hattie E. Kent, Cm,u. 

1893. Mental Waste and Economy. G. T. W, Patrick, Towa, with discussion. 

1893. Dreaming and Poetic Invention. James Sully, England. 

1893. Tlfc Language of Children. F. Tracy, Mass. 

1893. Application of the Laws of Physical Training fo» the Prevention and Cure of Stuttering. E. M. 
IIautwell, Boston, with discussion. 

1893. Observation and Study of Movement and Mental Status. Francis Warner, London. 

1893. Some Association Tracks Involved in Beading and Speliin -. Thomas \V. Ballikt, Mass., -with 
discussion. 

1893. Constitutional Bad Spellers. Adelaide E. Wyckoek, N.Y. 

1893. The 'rheological Life of a California Child. Earle Barnes, Cal., with discussion. 

1893. The First Two Years of t ho Child. Mi LUCENT \V\ Shinn. 

1893. A Plou for Special Child Study. W. L. Bryan, 1ml. 

1893. Eye. and Ear Mind* lues*. Report of Tests Made W. L. Bryan. Ind., will* discussion. 

XXVJ1 1.— PlIYM'AL ELUt.A IlON. 

\ 

1881. E fieri of Student Life on the Eyesight. A. W. (JalimiUN, (»a. 

1887. Belation of Menial Labor to Physical Health. (Discussion.) 

1889. Belation of Mental Labor to Physical Health. W. N. IIailmann, Ind. 

1891. Physical Education. (Discussion.) Report of Committee of National Council. 

1893. Educational Equipoise. Mrs. F. \V. Letter, Ohio. 

3893. Soi« nt Hie, Value of Physical Culture. A. It. Poland, N. J. 

1892. Physical Education in our Schools. K. Anna Morris, La. 

1893. A Perfect Physical Education is Indispensable in order to Produce an Ideal Education. L. M. 

Tornuken, Sw eden. 

1893. Address by E. At. Hartwell, Boston (t, renting of physical education). 

3893. Some Unsolved Problems in Physical Education. T. 1>. Wood. Pal. 

1893. Training of the Human Body. Angelo Mosso, Italy. 

1893. Psycbologieid Aspects of K\eicis«*s with and without Apparatus. C. W. Fitz, Mass. 

1893. Physical Exercises for School Purposes. J. Gardner Smith, N. V. 

3893. Tlie Begulation of Athletic Sports in Colleges. B. Tait McKenzie, Momreal. 

1893. The North American Turiierbnnd : Its History, Aims, and Achievements. Hugo Muench, St. 
Louis, with discussion. 

1893. Physical Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Albert Guiy.ma::, Prussia 

1893. Tho Iloxnl Central Inst itute of ( Lx m nasties in Stockholm, L. M. T* d: %dhi.n, Sweden. 

1893. History of Physical Education in Denmark. Joakim Lakse:i. Copenhagen, 

1893. Gymnast i< h in the Kingdom of Saxony. Moritz Zkitleu. 

XXI X. — Bale Education. 

1880. The Results of Education in the Indian Territory. K. L. Owen. 

1880. The Education of the Mongolian or Chinese. Rev, S, L, Baldwin. 

1880. Education of the Mexican. W. II. Ashley, Noav Mexico. 

3880. Educational Work Among the Colored Race. W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky. 

3889. Educational Progress of the Colored People in the South. Joseph II. Burrus, Rodney, Miss. 
3889. The Higher Education of the Colored Race— What has been Done — Wliat can be Done. W. S. 
Scarborough and W. Owen*. 

3889. Normal School Work among the Colored People. B. T. Washington, Ala. 

1890. The General Statement of the Race Problem. A. A. Gun by, La. 

1890, Education and tho Race Problem. J. C. Prick, N, C. 

1890. Tho Education of the Negro in the South. J. A . B. Lovett. Ala. 

1890. The Race Problem in Civilization. Henry IV. Blair, N, 11. 

389.1. Indian Education. Okonuyatkkiia, Ontario. 

1891. In Search of an Education Momoi.u M ASSAfjUoY. Prince of the Vey Nation, Africa. 

1893, Race Characi eristics. G. W. Hicks. Jamaica. (Discussion.) 
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XXX.— Bound Table Conferences and Discussions. 

1891. Tlio Organization of Higher Education. Conference conducted bj XICUOLAS 2IUfi2tAr But* 
leu, Is. Y. 

1891. The Study of Children. Conference conducted by ti, Stanley Hall, Mass. 

1891. Educational Psychology. Conference conducted by Walter L. Her; ey, X. Y. 

1892. How do Concepts Arise from Porcep; a Remarks by Guo. S. Fullerton, and Letter of G. H- 

Howison, Cal. 

1892. The Freedom of the Will: Does it Concern Spontaneity or Choice? Wm. M. Bryant. 

1892. Cosmic SuD ides. McBride St. rrett. 

1892. Promotions in City Schools. (Discussion. ; 

1892. The Uses of Literature in Elementary Education. (DisciL-jion.) 

1892. “Apperception.” (Discussion., 

X XXI . — School A ttead ance. 

1872. Tiie Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School — Its Causes and its Remcuiea. W. T. HARRIS, Mo. 

1891. School Statistics. Report of Committee of National Council. (Diocesbion.) 

X X XT 1.— School Discipline. 

1870. Motives and Moans which should he made Prominent in School Discipline. (Discussion.) 

1890. Forms of Discipline and Discipline of Foims. It. L. Wiggins, Tcnu. 

1892. Discipline in High School. K. T5. De.nfilld, Minn. 

XXX I II.— SCHOOL!/ a'SES. 

1875. School-House Plans. A . J . Kickoff, Ohio. 

1892. The Health of SdiooJ Children as Alb *e ted by School Buildings. G. Stanley Hall, Mass 

X X XI V.-~ St uooL Super vi.sion, 

1872. Extent, Methods, and Value of Supervision in a System of Schools. H. F. 11 ahkinuton. New 

Bedford, Mass. 

1873. School Boards and School Superintendents—' Their IMntion. J. II. Bixfoup, Va. 

1880. The l)e\ elopmcnt. of 11m riiipcrinlcndeney. Charles Francis Adams. Jr, 

1884. ('ity and Town Supervision of Schools, li. W. Stevenson, Ohio. 

1885. Inaugural Address. Lukov 1). Brows, Ohio. 

1885. County Supcrin tendency. John Y\ . IIoluombk, Ind. 

1886. County Supei irtemlents. E. B. MuKlroy, Oregon. 

1880. Tone hers’ Institutes. D. 0. Tillothon, Ivans. 

1887. The Problems of To Day. Michaud Edwards, 111. 

1887. School Supervision in Hie U. S. and other rmintrma comi»arcd. JOHN Hancock. 

1890. School Superintendence in Cities. E. E. White, Ohio. 

1899. State Supervision : Wliat Plan of Organization and Administration is Most Effective? J W. 
Patterson, X. H. 

1893. Appointment and Tenure of Office of Superintendent?!. (Discussion.) 

XXXV.—Snirv *l Ventilation. 

1882. Information Xocossary to Determine the MoriN of tlio Heating and Ventilation of a School 
Building. John S. Hillings, U. S. A 

1882. % lie Chemical Examination ot An as A p] died to Questions of Ventilation. Dr. ( harlks Smart, 
XT. S. A. 

1891. School Ventilation ami Physical Education. Report of Committee, of National Council. (Dis- 

cussion.) m 

XXXVI.— School Instruction, Subjects of. 

1871. Ilowto Toacli Geography. Mary IIowe Smith, N. Y. 

1872. English Literature— Its Place in Popular Education. F. IT. Underwood, M ass. 

1872, English Grammar in Elementary Schools. M. A. Newell, Md. 

1875. Comparative Orthoepy, \Y. C. Sawyer, Wis. 

1875. Language Teaching— Its Importance and Methods. Henry F. Harrington, Mass. 

1876. Deport on Orthoepy. Prof. W. C. Sawyer, Ohio. 

3876. The Study of Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature. I)r. J. M. Garnett, 

1877. The English Language in Elementary Schools. Zalmon Richard*. 

1877. The Study of Social Economy in Public Schools. Maurice Kirby. 

1880. What Constitutes a Practical Coarse of Study. Edgar A. Singer, Philadelphia. 

3880. What We Should Seek to Accomplish in Beading Exercises. E. O. Vaile, 111. 

1881. Ho vision of the Common School Curriculum. M. A. Newell, Md. 

1881. Common School Studies, And. J. Kickoff, Yonkers, X. Y. 
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1882. Some Fundamental Inquiries Concerning Common School Studies. John M. Gregory, 111. 

1888. The Place of Literature in Common School Education. Horace E. Scuddkr, Mass. 

1888. Practical Value in Life of a Taste for Good Literature. Mary L. Beecher, Tenn. 

1888. Practical Methods of using Literature in Teaching Children to Read. Leroy Halsey, Mich. 
1888. Ought. Young Girls to Read the Daily Newspapers 1 W. T. Harris, Mass. 

1891. Aims in Teaching Civil Government. Frank A. Hill, Mass. 

1891. Methods of Teaching General History. Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, Ind. 

1892. Teaching Current Events in School. E. O. Vaile, Ills. 

1H92. History in Elementary Education. M. A. Newell, Md. 

J 892. The Chief Aim in the Study of History. W. A. Edwards, 111. 

1892. T! sage the Authority in Language. Brainkkd Kellogg, N. Y. 

1892. History and Literature in Grammar Grades. J. 11. Phillips, Ala. 

1893. Should the Amount of Time Given to Languages in Our Secondary Schools (as they are) be 

Diminished in Order to Make Room for a More Extended Course in Physics, Botany, and 
Chemistry? Cecil E. P. Bancroft, Mass. 

1893. Should Language Studies he Limited in Secondary Schools as They Are In the Interests of the 
Sciences? D. W, Abercromhie, Mass., with discussion. 

1893. Which should Como First, Latin, or some Modern Language? W.W. Smith, N. J. 

1893. Methods of Teaching History to Children. Mrs. Mary H. Peabody, N. V. 

1893. Should Rural-Schools Introduce Agriculture. Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, or Arboriculture? 
E. de Kovalevsky, Russia. 

X X X VI I .-—School Examinations. 

1887. Examine! ions as Teals for Promotion in Public Schools. II. S. Tarbell, R. I. 

1887. Method of Conducting Examinations in Ordinary School Work by the Class Teacher. Aaron 
Gove, Col. 

1887. School Examinations. George A. Littlefield, R. 1. 

BisruHsion. School Examinations. C. <J. Rounds, N. 11. 

1890. Examinations as Tests for Promotion. Wm. II. Maxwell, N. Y. 

1890. Recitation Estimates. A. R. Taylor, Kans. 

1892. Promotions m City Schools. Round Table Discussion. 

X XXV III. — Spelling Reform. 

1879. The Present State of the Spoiling Reform Association. F. A. MARon. 

1879. Spelling Reform in England. E. Jones. 

1879. The Etymologic Objection to Spelling Reform. S. S. Haldeman. 

1879. Spelling Reform in Journalism. S. N. D. North, N. Y. 

1880. The Relation of Educators to the Spelling Reform. E. A. March. 

1880. The Duty of our Colleges toward Spelling Reform. W. G. Ballvntine, Ohio. 

1881. The Necessity for Spelling Reform. T. K. VlCKUOY, Sfc. Louis, Mo. 

1891, Spelling Reform. II. W. Webster, Minn. 

1891. Spelling Reform. T. E. Vickruy, Mo. 

XXXI X.— Teachers, Examination of, etc. 

1872. Examination of Teachers. lion. John Swett, Cal. 

1883. Examination of Teachers. Eli T. Tapi* an. 

1887. Touchers' Tenure of Office. Report of Committee. (Discussion.) 

1889. Licensure of Teachers. (Discussion.) 

1889. Individuality of the Teacher. J. M. Dewberry. 

1893. Who shall Appoiut Teachers, and on whose Nomination? Jl. S. Tarbell, R. I. 

XL. — Text-Book — Uses of— -How Furnished. 

1871. Place and Use of Text-Books. 8. U. Williams. 

1880. Text-Books aud Their Uses. W. T. Harris. 

1880. Practical Use of Reference Books. Mary W. IIinman. 

1886. Text- Books in Elementary Schools. Report of Committee. 

1888. The General Functions of the State in Relation to School Books and Appliances. John Swett, 

Cal. 

1888. If there should he Uniformity in Text- Books, should it bo by State Contract, by State Publica- 
tion, or by State Decree. Albert W. Marble, Mass. 

1888. Should the State Furnish Books and Appliances Free? R. W. Stevenson, Ohio. 

1888. Free Text-BookB for Freo Schools. Thomas Tash, Me. 

1888. State Uniformity of Text-Books. L. S. Cornell, Col. 

1892. The Text-Books of Comeuius. Wm. H, Maxwell, N. Y. 
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XLL— Woman's Work in Education. 

1884. Woman’s Work in Education. Mrs. Mary W right Sewell. 

1884. Woman's Work in Education. Louisa Hopkins. 

1884. Woman’s Work in Education. Miss Frances E. Willard. 

1893. University Education for Women in. England. Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 

1893. A Few Words of Retrospect and Forecast. Dorothea Beale, England. 

1893. University Association of Women Teache r. Constance Elder, England. 

1893. Women Students iu the Scottish Universities Louis* Stevenson, Edinburgh. 

1893. Women’s hriueition in New Zealand. Mj s. Steadman aldis. 

1893. Educational Work ibr Womep iu Australia. Louisa MacDonald, Sydney. 

1893. Recent Development of Education for tlm Women and Gins of India. E. A. Mankind. 
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AUTHOR INDEX TO THE VOLUMES OF ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


A. 

Abbott AV.lt.— The Profession of the Teacher, 
1874. 

Abercrombie, I). AV.— Should Language SI tidies 
bo Limited in Secondary Schools as they arc 
in the I n tercets of t ho Sciences ? (with discus- 
sion), 380*3. 

Aborn, Frank.— Drawing by a New Method, 
18130. — The Highest Office of Drawing, I HOI. 

Ackley, M.N.— Tho Trim American Idea of 
Labor, 1888. 

Adamh, Chas. F.-- Tim )ov« lopmentof tlm Super- 
intendency, 1880. 

Adamh, (Trim. N.- -College Dormitories, 1879.— 
Sehools of Political Science, 1883. 

Adams, Herbert. Baxter. — University Extension, 
1801. 

Aj)AMH, T. D.--Tho Hearing of Popular Educa- 
tion on Civilization, 

Adder, Felix.— Technical and Art Education in 
Public Schools, 1881. 

Aluee, (1. S.— Condition of Psychology in Normal 
School, 1887. 

A EDEN, John. — llow shall Pupils he Taught to 
Touch l 18GB. 

Addis, Mrs. Steadman. —Women’s Education in 
New Zealand, 1803. 

Adden, Charles. The Training School an Ad- 
junct of the Normal School, 1888. 

Adden, Fordyce Course of Study for a Normal 

School, 3869. 

Adden, Jerome.- The Necessity of a Normal 
School in a System of I nstruetion, 1881.—- Open- 
ing Address in tholliglier Department, IHriG.— 
Report ori Art Department, 1887. — AVliat- 
should ho Demanded of, and upon Whom is 
to he Conferred, the Degree of Doctor of Ped- 
agogy t 3803. 

A dde N s\y ortu, Allen.— M ilitary Education in 
tlio United States, 1801. 

AUJEVO, Giuseppe.--* Tho Division of Labor in 
the University. 1893. 

Addyn, Robert.— The Importance of Religious 
Motives iu Moral Instruction, 1.887 ; The Edu- 
cat ion of Girls, 1891. 

Anderson, AV. E,— Organization and System 
against Originality and Individuality, etc., 
1800.— Qualifications and Supply of Teachers, 
1891. 

Andrews, I. AV. — Classical Studies in American 
Education, 1808.— The Study of Political 
Science in Colleges, 1881.— Historical Bearing 
of the Ordinanco of 1787 upon Political"' Life 
iu the United States, 1887. 
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| Angel, James ID— Relation of the University to 
Public Education, 1887. 

Apgar, E. A. — Technical Education, 1879. 

Armstrong, ,T. AV.— Philosophy and Principles 
of Methods, 1871.— Science in Common 
School* , 1874. 

Armstrong, S. CV- Normal School AVork among 
the Freedmen, 1872. — Education of the In- 
dians, 1881. 

Ashley, W. II.— The Education of the Mexican, 
1886. 

j Atiierton, G. AV. - The Relation of the General 
Government to Education, 1873. 

Atkinson, Geo. n. — The Best Culture for Citizen- 
ship, 1888. 

Atkinson. W. P. — The Place of Classical Studies 
in an American System of Education. Is 
there too much Time Spent in Classics? 
18GG.— Liberal Education in tho Thirteenth 
Century, 1873. 

Austin, L. TT. — Province of the Western High 
Schools, 1891. 

B. 

Bachelor, Daniel. - The Edueal on.il Value of 
the Tonic Sol-Fa System, 1887. 

Bailey, Ilenry T.— Historic Ornament and 
Design n» Grammar and High Schools, 
3888.- • Drawing fu»m tin* Flat to Learn the 
Technique of Kepn-seutation, 1893, 

BAKER, Joseph H. — The Philosophical View of 
Practical Education, 1888. — Report on Sec- 
ondary Education, 1M‘1. 

Baldwin, Joseph.— Tim Distinctive AVork of the 
Normal School, 1888. — The, Most A r a 1 liable 
Culture for Making Good Citizens, 1888. — 
Practical Culture of the Moral A'irtues. Re- 
port of Committee of tho National Council, 
1892. 

Baldwin, S. L.— The Education of the Chinese, 
1830. 

Ballard, Thus. P. — Civil Service and the Public 
Schools (discussion), 1887. 

Balltet, Thomas AV. — Some Association Tracks 
involved, in Reading and Spoiling (with dis- 
cussion), 1893. 

Bancroft, Cecil F. P.— Should the Amount 
of Time Given to Languages in our Secondary 
0 Schools (as they nre) be Diminished in Order 
to Make Room for a Moro Extended Course 
in Physics, Botany, and Chemistry, 3893. 

! Banning. Thus. A — Lessons of the Ordinance of 

I 1787, 1887. 
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Bardeen, C. W. -Teaching as a Business for 
"Men, 3885.— The American Educational Ex- 
hibit in 1892 (discussion), 1390— Effect of the 
College Preparatory High School upon At- 
tendance and Scholarship in the Lower 
Grndes, 3390,— Organization and System 
against Originality, 1890. -Educational Jour- 
nals in Now York, 3893. 

Baknaiid, Henry. — Competitive Examination for 
Admission to \Y eat Point, 3803. — Competitive 
Examination fur Admission to I'ubDc Service, 
3805. 

Barnes, Ernie.— T o what Extent is the Use of 
Symbolism Justiliablo in the Kind'Wgurlen / 
3893. — Should Original Investigation be Tie- .. 
quired in Some Branch of Child Study for I 
the Doctor-of Pcdogog »- Degree? J893, — Tin* ! 
Theological Life of a Calilorniu Child (with 

° l 

discussion), 1893. | 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary S. — What Are the Beal j 

Things of Hilton, and How Shall We Use • 

Them 1 1893. j 

15 AH NET, Samuel. — The Foundation Principles of j 
lOducation hv the State 3882. I 

BAKntMiK.it, W. N.— The Power f the Teacher, 1 
3805, — A Syllabus of School Work, 18-85.— Dio- | 
mission of Civil Service and Public Schools, j 

1887. I 

Bartholomew, F. F. -The Spiritual Element in ! 

Education, 3.830. j 

Bartholomew, W. IT. -- Historical Sketch of | 
Froebel's Principles, 188(5. — Education among 
the Colored People, 18M>. —Education among 
tho Colored Ptoplo at IV* South, 1890. 

Bartlett, G. 11.-- Opening Yddresn in \rt De- 
partment,, 3883. — Frio Industrial Drawing, 

1888. 

Bascom, John.— Study of Language in a Liberal j 
Education, 1884 j 

Bass, George F.- Educational Journalism in In- j 
dlnnu, 1893. ! 

Bateman, N.— Education of Children at Public 
Cost, 1871. — Compulsory Education, 1872. 

Bates, S. P.— Liberal Education, 1864. 

Beale, Dorothea. - A 1'mv Words of Retrospect 
ai d Forecast, 1893. 

Beaud, Geo. IV -Relation between Matter and 
Method ui Normal Jostrin lion. 1871. 

BkcupolT, A. F.—The TIigh School as a Fitting 
School, 1890. 

Beere, Miss Eleanor.— The Kindergarten in tlm 
Education of the Blind, 18,37. 

Beecher, Miss Mary L. — Value of a Taste for 
Good Literature, 1SS8. 

Beggs, Robert II. — Value of the Toni*-, Sol-Fa 
System. 1890. 

Bellamy, Francis. — Americanism in the Public 
Schools, 1892. 

Bf.mhh’GH, Mary. — Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Capo Colony, Africa, 1893. 

Bennett. Charles A . — Manual Training from the 
Kindergarten to the High School, 1892. 

Birr, Miss Grace. — Delation of Art to Education, 
1875:— Normal Departments in State Univer- 
sities, 1876. 

Bi cm more. A Ibert. — Natural History in Public 
Schools, 1883. 


15 KK NELL, Thomas W.— Report on Forming a 
Council of Education. 1880. — History of the 
Association (inaugural ml dress) 1884.— Edu- 
cational Statistics— S oil ) Deports Needed, 
1R85. 

Billings, Dr. John S, — How to Ventilate School 
Buildings, 1882. 

Bin-ford. J. II — Tho Relation between School 
Beard.* and Superintendents, 1873. 

Bingham, Robert.. — F.ducation in the South, 1884. 

Blacj*i\to v , J . F. — Silent Forces in Fd icaLon, 
3877. 

Bi.ackm \n O. — The Belati ve Importance of Song, 
singing and Beading Music, 1880.— Beport on 
Terminology, yirtS. 

Blair, Hon. H. \V. — Tho Delation of Our TubBo 
Schools to Our Gem ml Government, 1887. — 
The. Problem in Civilization, 3889. 

I.lvnciiaud, Charle* A. — What have tho People 
a Bight to Afc-lt Iron Colleges ? 3 800. 

Blodgett, James II.— Claims of English Grammar 
in Common Schools, 1870. 

Bonafkdf, Giacomo Oddo.- -H ow should Normal 
School Pupils Acquire Methods of Teaching? 
1893. 

IV'Ni*. Mrs. L. P.— Tlie Kindergarten in tho 
Mother's Work. 1885 

Hokdy, Helen, — Should 1 *upils I/raw from tho 
Flat ! 1833. 

Bondy, Mrs. Ottilia.— Tho Kindergarten in Aus- 
tria, 1893. 

Bonnet, C. O. — Tin World's Congresses of 1893, 
(two articles), 1892. 

I'm H)N* r. B. G.— A Chair of Pedagogy, 1890. 

Boydh.v, A. C.--Tho E Heels of Alcohol on tho 
Human System, 1886. 

Hoyden, Albert G.— Distinctive Principles of 
Normal School Woik, 1886.-- Text Books in 
Public Schools, 3880. — Report of Committee 
oil Nounal Met hods of Instruction, 1889. 

Brackett, Miss Anna C.— The Normal School 
its Own Model School, 1871.— The American 
Normal School, 1872. 

Bradley, John E. — Gap Between Elementary 
Schools and Colleges (discussion), ISiM), — 
Manual Training in Ginmmur Grades, 1890. — 
Ileport on Exhibits at Toronto, 18oJ, — Tho 
! Influence of Manual Training on Habits of 
l Thought. 

j Brand, Mrs. M. E. — Some Healthful Lessons 
| Learned by Teaching Music, 1888. 

Brand, T. II.— Vocal Music in tho Public 
{ Schools, 1385. 

] Brett, W. II. — The Delations of the Public Li- 
| brary to the Public Schools, 1892. 

j Brewster, Tf. W.~ The Spelling Reform, 3891. 

Bright, O. T.— English Instruction for Children, 
1884. 

Brooks, Charles.— A National System of Free 
Schools, 1869. 

Brooks, Edward.— Tho Spiritual Element of 
Eueation, 1869 — Centennial Thoughts on 
Normal Schools, 1870. — Educational Value of 
Common School Studies, 1880.— Tho Ideal 
Normal School, 1893. 

Brown, Duncan — Tho Most Valuable Discipline 
for Making Good Citizens, 1888. 
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BROtNK, Elmer C.— The University in it's Rela- 
lion to the People, 1892. 

Bbown, Geo. P.— Culture in Elementary Schools, 
!879.— Some of the Obstructions to the Peda- 
gogic Profession, 1880.- Acquisition and 
Memory in Relation to Elementary Teaching, 
1882.— Tlio Psychological and Podagogical 
Value of Methods of Culture, 1887. — The De- 
veloping Element in Educational Culture, 

(discussion), 1887 Education of the Will, 

1891. 

Brown, Jesse H.— Form Study in all Grades be- 
low the High School, 1889. 

Brown, Miss Kate L.— Application of Froebel’s 
Principles in Primary Schools, 1887. 

Brown, Leroy.— The Elective System in Studies, 
1877. — Civil Service and Public Schools, 1887.— 
The Greek Philosophy and Modern Educa- 
tion. 1888. 

Brown, Moses True.— The Dc.lsarte Philosophy 
of Expression, 1882. 

Bryan, W. L.~ A Plea for Special Child Study, 
1893. — Eye ami Ear Mindedness. Report of 
Tests made and T »iseus»ion, 1892. 

Bryant, Win. M.~ Leigh's Method of Teaching 
Reading, 1873.- -The Freedom of the Will .- 
Does it Concern Spontaneity or Choice ? 1892. 

Buchanan, J. R.— -Full Orbed Education, 1875. — 
Moral lull nonce of Manual Training, 1883. 

Buchanan, J. T.— Organization and System 
Against Originality, etc., 1890. 

Buckram, II. B. — Relative Contribution of Schol- 
arship and Midhods to Teacher’s Power, 
1873.— Personal and Acquire d Gifts of Teach- 
ing, 1876. 

BUKHRLU, K. 1C.— Education as a Preparation to 
Earn a Liviug— Popular View, 1888. -Efficient 
Supervision (discussion), 1888.— Gap between 
Elementary Schools and Colleges (discus- 
sion), 1890. 

Biubson, B.— What Should be the Curriculum in 
Public Schools? Some Aspects of the (J>uoh- 
lion in France, 1893. 

Bulklky, J. W.~ -Inaugural: Objects and Mission 
of the National Educational Association, 
1 860. - Teachers’ A ssociat ions, 1 864 . Cost, per 
Capita of Education iu Different States, I860.— 
The Origin and Work of the Department of 
Education, 1869. * 

Burlkson, K. C. — Educational Interests of Texas, 
1877. — Defects in College Discipline, 1890. 

Burnham, Wm. It.— Child Study as the Basis of 
Pedagogy, 1890. 

Burns, J. J.— The Philosophy of Illustration, 1881. 

Burr, Miss Clara A. — Value of Kindergarten 
Training in Normal Schools, 1887. 

Bfbritb, John H.— Educational Progress of Col- 
ored People nfc the South, 1889. 

Burt. Mias M, E.— Literature for Children to the 
Front, 1889. 

Buti.RR, James D.— How Dead Languages Make 
Live Men, 1874. 

C. 

Calhoun, Dr. A, W.— The Effect of Studept Life 
on the Eyesight, 1881. 


Calkins, N. A — Object Teaching, 3872.— The 
Teacher’s Work in Developing Mental and 
Moral Power, 1881. — Opening Address at 
Superintendent’s Department, 1883. — Inaugu- 
ral Address at Topeka, 1886.— Essentials of 
Elementary Education, 1890.— Manual- Train- 
ing in Primary Classes, 1890. 

C amphell, F. M.— Education on the Pacific Coast, 
1887. 

Canfield, James II.— Ethical Culture in the Col- 
lege and University, 1892. 

Carlisle, Dr. J. H.— The Prize System, on the 
Whole, Best for Colleges, 1882. 

Carman, ft. N.— The Course of Study in Second- 
ary Schools, 1893. 

CARR, Ezra S. — The Industrial Education of 
Women, 1876. 

Carrington, H. B. — History— a Patriotic Force 
in the School, 1889. 

Carter, Chan. M.— Industrial Drawing for Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools, 1885. — Manual 
Training through Industrial Drawing, 1886. 

Carter, Mrs. Hannah J.— Normal School Work 
in Drawing, 1890.— Report on Form and Color, 
1890. 

Chauhukne, P. A. — The True Idea of College, 
1868. 

Chapin, A. L. — On Higher Institutions Required, 
1886. 

Cheney, Francis J. — Normal Schools in the State 
of New York, 1893. 

Chester, Aaron ft.— The Gods— A Poem, I860. 

CllEU villon, Andrd L.— The Study of English 
Literature in French Universities, 1893. 

Chiukster, M.— Efficient Supervision (discus- 
sion), 1888. 

Clark, Miss Minnie C The Ministration of 

Literature, 1887. — Literature for the High 
Schools, 1889. 

Clark, William.- Elementary Education in Eng- 
irt ml. 1891. * 

Clarke, Edward H. — The Building of Brain, 
1874. 

Polyak, A. S.— Education and the Republic, 
1889. 

Cominus, Mi-*s Fannie S. — Form, Color, and 
Design, 18K4. 

Compayre, Gabriel.— The Present Situation of 
Education in France, 1893. — Educational Jour- 
nalism in France, 1893. 

Compton, IT. W. — The Province of the Public 
Schools — Superin tendon t’ s Department, 1887. 

Conway, Miss Clara. — Woman's Work in Edu- 
cation, 1884. —The Child’s Environments, 
1885. — Report on Hygiene 1891. 

Cook, A. L. — The State University and Public 
High Schools, 1888. 

Cook. K. H. — The Best and Most Effective Plan 
for State Supervision, 1890. 

Cook. John W.— The Schools Fail to Teach 
Morality or Religious Sentiment, 1888.— Edu- 
cational Journalism in Illinois, 1893. 

Cooper, 0. B.— The Superintendent and Good 
Literature in Schools, 3887. 

Cooper. Oscar H. — Universities and Schools, 1891. 
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Cooper, Mrs. S. R.— Brief Resume of Kinder* 
garteu Growth, 1888. — The Kindergarten in 
Relation to Motherhood, 1889.— The Organic 
Union of Kindergarten and Primary School, 
1893. 

Cornell, L. S.— State Uni fortuity cf Text-Rooks, 
1888. 

Con.TER, John At.— Should the College Course be 
- Shortened, 1891. 

Co wham, Joseph H . — Method** of Training Teach- 
ers at the AVoatrmiiht. r Training College, 
England (with discussion), 1893. 

Cox, E. S.— English in American Schoois, 1K&7. 
Coy, E. AV. — Tho Relation of -High Schools to Col 
leges, 1^87. — Uniform Course of Study for 
High Schools, 1889. 

Crlwford. T. ().— Power and Utility of Indus 
trial Education in Grammar Schools, 1888. 
Orkkky, AV. E.— School Statistics, 1871. 

Ckingan, A. T.— Methods in Teaching Alusic, 

1891. 

Ckopsicy, "Miss N\— - Organic Connections hetweeu 
Kindergarten and Primary Schools, 1891. 
Crosby, AVm. E.— The Organization of Primary ! 

Schools, 1863. | 

Ckozman, Wm. H.— Education in the Sonth, 1881 J 
Curry, Dr. J. L. AI.— National Aid to Education, j 
1882. — Citizenship and Education, 1884. 

Curtis, George William.— The Public Schools and 
the Civil Service, 1891. 

I). 

Dana, AVm. II.— The Outside Musician's Views j 
of Music in Public Schools 1889. 

Day I'iNi’OitT- Hill, Rosamond. ~ Element a v. Edit- 1 
cation in England, 1893. j 

Davidson, Thomas.- Pedagogical Bibliography, j 
1871. * | 

Dawson, lion. N. H. R. -Opcnirg Address at j 
Superintendents’ Meeting, AVashington, 1). j 
C., 1887. | 

Day, L. AV. — AVJiaf can Superintendents do to j 
Advance Musical Instruction, 1888. j 

DeGarmo, Chas.— The Place and Function of tho ! 

Normal School, 1883. — The General System ; 
' , of Normal Schools, 2887.— Delation of Instruc- 
tion to AVil 1-Training, 1890. — Coordination of ! 
the Nonna! School and tho University in tho ! 
Training of Teachers, 1892.— Scope and Char- 
acter of Pedagogical Work in Universities. 
Report of Committee of National Council, 1892. 
Dement, Isaac S.— Stenography and Typewriting 
as Branches of ft Business Education, 1893. 
Dknfikld, B. E.— Discipline in High Schools, 

1892. j 
DEWBERRY, J. AV. — Individuality of Teachers, j 

1689. j 

De AVolf, T). F,— Some Essentials in a School i 
System, 1881. 

Dickinson, J, AV.— The Prussian School System, 
1870.— The Application of Mental Science to 
Teaching, 1870.— Elementary and Scientific 
Knowledge, 1873. — The Reduction of Teach 
ers’ Salaries, 1877. — Tho High-School Ques- 
tion, 1879. — Results of Methods of Teaching, 
1880.— Method in Teaching, 1884.— Relation of 
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Dickinson, 3 , AV — Continued. 

the Kindergarten to Primary Schools, 1865.— 
The Objective Element in Education, 1887.— 
Industrial Education, 1887 — The General 
Government and Public Education* 1890. 

I Dimmckk, Mrs. E. F.-- Drawing in Primary and 
j Grammar Schools, 1885, 1887. p - 

| Dimsch L.— Legal Education in the United 

I Stages, 1898. 

: Donkan. Al ina Laura.- -Tho High School and tho 
! Citizen, 1889. 

1 Dorna, Siiflor — Education in the Argentine Re- 
puhlic, 1S76. 

Dolciuejcty, N. C. — Opening Address, Superin- 
tendents’ Department, 1883. — Gap between 
; Elementary Schools and Colleges (discus- 

j sion), 1890 - Recent legislation upon Com* 

pulsory Education in Illinois, 1891. 

I Dowd, J AV.— Education of tho Sensibilities, 

I i m. 

I Draper, A. S.— Tho Legal Status of the Publio 
Schools. 18o9.— Closing Rosolutions, 1891.— 
The Duty of tho State in Relation to the Kin- 
dergarten, 1892. 

I)rkh kk, Julius D.— Colleges North and Colleges 
South I860. 

Dugard, Mario —The Secondary Education 
of Girls in France, 189 

Dunning, Sara L.— AA’Iiat tho Averago Teacher 
can do in Musical Instruction, 1886. 

Dunton, Larkin.— AV liat. AVork Entitles Normal 
Schools to he Called Professional ? 1874. -Oral 
Instruction, 1682.— Memorial Tribute to J. D. 
Philbriek. 1886. 

Dutton, MissBettic A. — Discipline in Element- 
ary Schools, 1889. 

PL 

Eastman, AVarren.— Tho Best System of Stale 
Supervision (Pres., Dopt. Supt.), 1887. 

Eaton, John.- Sclmol Funds: How Best Raised 
and How Best Disbursed, 1868.— Tho Relation 
of tho National Government to Public Edu- 
cation, l«70,— National Aid for Education in 
the South, 1871. — Superior Instruction Re* 
lated to Universal Education, 1871.— Educa- 
tional Lessons of Statistics, 1872. — The Needs 
of tho United States Bureau of Education, 
1879. -Education and tho Building of the 
State, 1881. — Museums Illustrative of Educa- 
tion, J 881 . — AVhat has been 1 )ono for Education 
by tho Government of tho United States, 
1883. — Education of the Indians, 1884. — Points 
for Constant Consideration in Educational 
Statistics, 1887.— Address on Elementary Edu- 
cation, 1893. 

Eddy, Henry T, — Tho Educational Value of Ap- 
plied Mathematics and Engineering (with 
discussion), 1893. 

Edson, IT. K.— Classical Study and the Means of 
Securing it in the AVest, 1871. 

Edwards, C. G.— How. and by Whom, is the Fit- 
ness for Promotion to be Determined? 1883. 
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Edwards, Richard. — Our Professional Ancestry, ( 
1SOO.— Distinctive Characteristics of Normal j 
Schools, 1865.— Model School* in Connection j 
with Normal Schools, 1871 . — How much Gul- 
tu i ©shall he Imparted in Frew Sobmds * 3873.— 
Ditties and Dangers of Normal Schools, 1873. — i 
The Fast, Present, and Future of Norm al j 
Schools in tho United States, 1876,— The I 
Problem of the Day, 1887, ! 

Edwards, W. A. — The Chief Aim in the Study of ; 

History, 181)2. i 

Eliikr, Constance.— University Association of | 
Women Touchers, 1893. 

Eliot, Dr. Charles AW -National University, j 
1873. — Western University Education, J873.— : 
The Gap between Elementary Schools and 
Colleges, 1890. —Shortening and Enriching the 1 
Grammar School Course, 1892. —Undesirable 
and Desirable Uniformity in Schools, 1892. 
ElAVOOD, 3. 11 .--Elementary Music in Public 
Schools, 1888. 

Emkrson, Alfred. -How PapiN Should Study and 
Analyse Works from the Great Masters, 1893. 

J. — Condition of Education in Mexico, j 

1859. 

Ettkr, S. M.— Report of a Commit toe on Southern 
Education, 1877. I 

Emo, HidosalMiro. — Couftnlas and bis Ed non- ; 

tional Ideas, 1893. ! 

jblVRUS, Miss Olive A. — Relation oi Urn High to | 
the Primary School, 1888. 

V. ! 

Fairchild, Goo. T — Systematic Manual Training 
in Industrial Education, 1881.— L>e.\l only 
before Shill, 188^. - Some I. imitations in Indus- ■ 
trial Training, 1888.— Agricultural Schools. 
Objects, Methods, mid Equipments, 1888. i 
Faunham, Geo. h. — Primary Heading: the . 

Thought and Sentence Method, 1873. 

Fawui.it, Mrs. Henry. Univerhitj Education for 
Women in England, 1893. 

Fay, Mis* 1.. A.— Kind of Schools for Manual 
Training, 1887. 

Fkllows, s, N. -The Practical Value of College 
Education, 3885. 

Flljukrt, Lewis — Families Past, nud Present, 
1875. : 

Fki.ts, G. F. — Country Schools —SpeeiaJ Condi- : 

lions, 1886. 1 

Fknollosa, E. F. — Studying Art (discussion), 
1803. ’ i 

Fkrxald, W. C\— Cooperative Government. 3890. 
FlOK, U. II. —The Education of the Heart, 1883. ' 

Fubu>, M, L.- Drawing in Normal Schools, 1887. ! 
Field, II. K. —Obligations of Christianity to 
Learning, 3869. 

Findley, Samuel . — Etiuea tional Jonmulhuu in 
Ohio, 1893. 

Fischer, U. A..— Uni form Requirements for Ad- i 
luissioa, 1890.— Report ou Requirements lor 
Admission to College, 1891. 

Fisher, Laura.— Symbolic Education as Ulus , 
trated in the “ Mutter- uml Kose-Lieder,'T892. 
Fisk, II. F.— Tho Importance of Pedagogical 
Training fur College Professors, 1891. * j 


Firz, G. W.— Psychological Aspects of Exercises 
■with and without Apparatus, 1893. 

Fitzpatrick, F. A. — What shall the State do 
toward tbo Education of Children below tho 
School Ago? 1892.— IIow to Improve the 
Work of Inefficient Teachers, 1893. 

Foi.wkll, W. W. —Public Instruction in Minne- 
sota, 1875.— Secularization of Education, 1882. 
— The University — How? and What? 1883. — 
The, Civic Education, 1884. 

PoRIft, Henry A. — School Journalism in Michigan, 
1893. 

I’oSTKR, Mrs. J. E.— Scientific Temperance In- 
struction in Public Schools. 1886. 

Frederick sox, Miss Alina E.— Theory, Tested 
h\ Experience, 1891. 

Fr«x<*h, W M. It.— Painting ami Sculpture, 1893. 

Frink, Henry Allyn. — Rhetoric nod Public Speak- 
ing in the American College, 1892. 

Frews, Otto. -Opening Address-Art Depart- 
ment, 1885. — Evening Industrial Drawing 
Schools, 1883. 

I’ri.roMFli. Daniel. — A Sociological Ideal View of 
Normal Schools, 1893. 

Kclleicion, George.— How do Concepts Arise 
from Percepts ? Remarks by, 1892. 

<3 . 

G ALLA OUTER, It. E.— T1 h» Higher Aspects of Itusi- 
ness Education. 1893. 

Gantvoort, A. J .--Music, in Public Schools: 
Wluit if is and what it Ought to bo, 1832 

Garnet j\ J. M.— Tim Study of Anglo-Saxon 
Language and Literature, 1876.— Historical 
Method of Teaching English. 1879. 

G aukktt, W. 11. — Tim Limits of Education. 1876.— 
Educational Literature, 1890,— Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 1891. 

Gask, If. A. — The Educational Papers of Mis- 
souri, 3893. 

Gates, W. E.— Po]uilar Criticisms — Influence on 
School Superintendence, 3 899. — Tho Profes- 
Himi of Ti aching for Light and Power, 3891. 

Gault, K. 1L -The Synthetic Sound Method of 
'reaching Readiug, 1891, 

G limo NaJ, Cardinal.— Should Americans Educate 
thc.ii Children in Denominational Schools? 
1889. 

Gums, J. G. — Education in the Southern States, 
1873. 

G hidings, Miss. — Influence of Expression on 
Thought. 1892, 

Giffin, Win. M.— Avenues to the Mind, 1885. 

Gilijrrt, C. 11.— The Ethics of School Manage- 
ment, 1888. 

Gilchrist, J. C — Professional Degrees for Teach- 
ers, 1879. — Wliat Constitutes a Normal School ? 
1887. 

Gilman D. C.— University Education, 3880. — 
Higher Education, 1893. 

G inn F. XL — Short and Rational Method of N um- 
ber Work, 1888. 

Glunk, John W.— Man the Machine, or Man the 
Inventor — Which 7 1882. 

Gogols, D. J.— Professional Training of Teach- 
ers, 1891. 
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GoODNOrflH, Walter S. -Owning Address In Art 

Department, 188(1 Drawing in Ungraded 

Schools, 1887. — lie port on Drawing at Educa- 
tional Exhibit, (Toronto, 1891 — Supervision 
of Form Study and Drawing in Public School », 

1891. 

Goss, Win. F.— Outline of Work for a annul 
Training School, 1885 

Gove, Aaron.— -City School System* (Council Re- 
port), 1 885. — A cthods cl Conducting Exam.- I 
nation Work, 1887. -Music as a Regular 
Required Branch of Grade Work, 1890. — TV; 
Study of Drawing as Common School Work, 

1892. 

Grant, E. A.— f Causes of Failure and Success in 
the Teacher, 1863. 

Chant, George M.— Tho Influence of the Public 
School, Nationally and Internationally, 1891. 

CltAY, Thos. J.— Methods of Instruction in the 
Normal Schools of United States. 1887.-— Uni- 
form Course <»t Study in Normal Schools (Re- 
port), 1887.— Value of Criticism in Normal 
Schools, 1890. 

Gkeen, J. M.— Powers and Duties of School Offi- 
cers and Pupils (Discussion), 3887. 

Gukene, Cliarles H. — Learning to Read Mus’ cal 
Notation, 3893. 

Gukene, S. S.— Inaugural. Educational Duties 
of the Hour— a National System of Educa- 
tion, 18(p.— Report on Object Teaching, 1865. 

Grehlyougii, .1. C.— The Proper Work cu Nor- 
mal Schools, 1871.— Instruction in Natural 
Science in Normal Sf honls, 1873,— Training 
Schools in Normal Schools, 1871.— Common 
School Studies in Non »ai Schools, J 877. 

Greenwood, J . M. — What Children Knew, 1884 — 
Other Enors in '.reaching, 1886. — The Art and 
Method of (Questioning Adapted to Seiiools, 

1887. — When should General Education End 
and Special Begin? 1888. — Efficient Super- 
vision, 188S.— Exhibits of California. Schools, 

1888, — What. Statistics should be Collected 
by Superintendents? 1889. 

Gregory, <7. M. — Philosophy and Methods in 
Education, 1863.— Inaugural Address : Indus- 
irial Education, 1868. — Technical Instruction 
in Land Grant Colleges, I860. — Fundamental 
Inquiries Concerning Common School Studies, 
1882. 

Griggs, Herbert. —The Use of Accent and Time 
Language in Music, 1888,— Opening Address, 

mu 

Gunby, A. A The Race Problem. 1890. 

Gittill, Fanmo S, — Tlio Value ot Practice Work 
in Model and Training Schools, 1893. 

Gtexey, Mary, and Kingsley, Rose.— High 
Schools for Girls in England, 1893, 

Gutt£NUKH«, Gustavo.— Science Training in Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools, 1890. 

Gutzman, Albert.— Physical Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, 1693. 

H. 

Uaoar, D. B,— Inaugural ; Cooperation with 
Other Departments, 1870. 


F m.itf m, Mrs. Eudora L. — Some Essentials of 
the Kindergarten, 1885. — Opening Address be- 
fore Kindergarten Department 1888. — Prin- 
ciple? and Methods of Educating Girls for 
Parenthood, 1889. — To what Extent ir the 
Use of Symbolism Justifiable in the Kinder- 
garten 1893.— Professional Training of Teach- 
ers, 1692. 

Hailmann, VY . N. — Adaptation of ‘FroebeVs Prin- 
ciples io American Schools, 1872'.— From Pis* 
talozzi to Froebel, 1880. — Opening, Ad ress 
In Kindergarten Drpartm5nt, 1685. —-Appli- 
cation of FroebeVs Principles to Primary 
Schools, 1886. — The Developing Element of 
Modern Methods of Culture, 1887.— Opening 
Address before Kindergarten Department, 
1887. — Relation of Mental Labor to Health, 
1887.- -li vgieno in Ednration: Harmonious 
Development, 1889.- Manual Training in Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1890.— Relation of Menial 
Labor to Physical Health, 1889. 

TIaldeman, S. S.— The Etymological Objection 
to Spoiling Reform, 1879. 

Hale, W. G.— Should Greek bo Required for tho 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts ? 1893. (With let- 
ters from prominent educators, and discus- 
sion.) 

Hall, G. Stanley.— Cli of Pedagogy in our 
Higher Institutions of Learning, 1882.— On 
Study of Children, 1883. — Methods of Peda- 
gogical Inqnir>, 1885. — American Educational 
Exhibit of 1892, 1890 — Child Study as a Basis 
for Vs;\ chology and Psychological Teaching, 
3693. — The Health of School Children as Af- 
fected by School Buddings, 1892. 

Hallo WAT, .T. L. — What Should Secondury 
Schools do 1o Promote their Interests at the 
World's Fair ? 1892. 

Halsey, Lo Roy.-- Practical Methods of Using 
Literature, 1888. 

Ham, Charles.— The Educational Value of Manual 
Training, 3865. 

Ham e son, Thomas.— The Apprenticeship System 
and tho Public Schools, 1885. 

Hancock, .John.— Compulsory Education (Discus- 
sion), 1871,- Inaugural Review of Educational 
Associations, 1H76.— Exliibilsof United .States 
Bureau of Education, 1B85. — School Supervis- 
ion Compared, 1887.— Efficient Supervision 
(discussion), 1688. — Coed u cation of the Sexes, 
1890. — Tho American Educational Exhibit for 
3892 (discussion), 1890. — Discussion, 1891. 

Harden, II. C. —Learning to Draw, 1873. 

Hardy, George E.— Literature for Children, 1892. 

H ati kn ess, A 11 >ert . — The Bos t Method of Teaching 
the Classics, 1865. 

Harrington, II. F. — Tho Extent, Methods, and 
Value of School Supervision, 1872.— What 
Should bo the Leading Object of American 
Schools? 1873.— Language Teaching: Its Im- 
portance and its Methods, 1875.— Readjust- 
ment of Common 'School Studios Necessary 
(discussion), 1879. 
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ARRiH, W. T. — Theory of American Education, 
1870. — A National System of Compulsory j 
Education, 1871.— What Constitutes a Good j 
Primary Teacher? 1871.— The Early With* j 
drawal of Pupils from School. —Causes and j 
Remedies, 1872.— Rei>ort on Basis of Percent- 
age of School Attendance, 1872.— A National ; 
University, 1874. — Subjects Proper for the 
Consideration of the Association, 1875.— The ‘ 
Course of Study from Primary School to TJni- j 
versifcy, 1876.— The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the School, 1879.— The latency of ; 
Caprice, 1879.— Education and tho Tenth Cen- 
sus, 1879.— Text-Boohs and their Uses, 1880. — ; 
Equivalents in Liberal (bourses of Study, j 
1880 — The Tenth Census from an Educu- j 

tional Point of View, 1880 Tho Lessons of 

tho International Educational Congress at 
Brussels, 1881. — flow to Improve the Qualifi- 
cations of Teachers, 1882. --The Educational 
Lessons of the Census-, IHftU. - Relation of the 
Art to the Science of Education, 1884. — Peda- 
gogics as u Science. 1884. --Report on the ; 
Study of Children, 1884.- Report on Exhibits, 
1884.— Psychologies Inquiry, 5885. — Report 
on Iho Higher Kdiieation of Women, 1885, — 
Method of Pedagogical Inquiry, 1885. Dis- 
cussion —Tho PsyflioJogio.il and Pedagogical 
Value of the Modern Methods of Elementary ■ 
Culture, 1887.— Emu'tion of the Public School, : 
1887. — -Ought Voting Girls to Read the Daily j 
Newspapers? 1888. The Elective System in ! 
Colleges, 1888.— Philosophy in Colleges and 
Universities, 1888. - Normal School Curricu- 
lum, 1888. — Report on the Exhibition at San ; 
Francisco, 1888.— Tho Intellectual Value of 
Tool-w orb, 1889.- The Educational Value of 
Manual Training, 1880.*- Kindergarten Meth- 
ods Contrasted with the Methods of the 
American Primary School, 1889. -Art Educa- 
tion tho True Industrial Education. A Cul- 
tivation of /Esthetic Taste is of ITmersal 
Utility, 1889. — Pedagogical and Psychological 
Observation, 1890.. -University and School 
Extension, 181)0.-- The General GoverniionL 
and Public Education throughout the Cuun- 
try, 1890. —Fairy Talcs and Folk Lore, 1890.- 
I)i tier once between Normal School a ml High I 
School Methods, 1890.— Present Status of Kdu- • 
cation in tho United States, 1891. — Report on i 
Educational Statistics, 1891.— Kindergarten j 
and tho Primary School, 189L - National Edit* I 
national Association : Its Organization and | 
Functions, 1891. Twenty V ears’ Progress in j 
Education, 1892.— Report on tho World’s Edu- 
cational Congress, 1892. Tho World’s Edu- 
cational Congress, 1892.— Report on School 
Statistics, 1892.— The Relation of Mnemonic 
Systems to the Cultivation of the Powers of | 
Thought (Report of Committee of National ; 
Council), 1892. 

Harrison, Caskie. —American Revision— Adap- 
tation of Foreign Text-Books, 1877. 

Hartweix, Edward M.— Application of the Laws . 
of Physical Training for the Prevention mid i 
Cure of Stuttering (with discussion), 1893.— 
Address on Physical Education, 1893. 


Harvey, T. W — Professional Instruction in 
Normal Schools, 1871.— Record of Statistical 
Forms, 1874. 

Haven, Caroline T.— The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to Manual Training, 1892. 

Hawkins, Dexter A.— National Aid for Educa- 
tion, 1882. 

Hayden, Philip C. — Music in Public Education, 
and some Elements Essential to its Success, 
1893. 

Hayoood, Atticns G.— If Universal Suffrage, 
then Uni vernal Education, 1883. 

Hays, Geo. P. — Intermediate or Upper Schools, 
1K74. 

Heaoti, \Y. F.— Aids in Elementary Mimic 
Teaching, 1888. 

ITemjKK7.on. II. A. M.— The Political Economy of 
Higher and Technical Education, 1879. 

IIknki.e, W. I).— Response’ to Address of (.lover* ■ 
nor Brown of Maine, 1871. 

Hicrvlv, Waltor L — Tho Functions of a Teach- 
ers* Training College, 1891. 

IlKWKTT, K. C.— Oral Teaching, 1800. — Range and 
Limit of Normal School Work, 1877. — Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, 1887. 

IIe WIT, Augustine F. — The Theory of the First 
Principle in the Eleventh Book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics (with discussion). 1893, 

Hicks, G. IV.— Race Characteristics (with discus- 
sion), 1893. 

Hicks, Mrs. Mary 1).— The Moral Taluo of Art 
Education, 1890 — Should Instruction in Form 
he Based upon Solids or on Miscellaneous 
Objects? 1891. — Does Art. Study Concern the 
Public Schools ? 1893. 

Hkj»EE,E. E.— Teachers' Tenure of Office, 1887.— 
City and Comity Supervision. Superintend- 
ent's Report, 1887. Text Books and Legis- 
lation Pertaining Thcieto, 1888. 

ILu., Charles W.- Wlial Can ho Done to Bring 
Pupils Further on in their Studies before they 
Leave School to Go to Work i 

llux, Frank A.~ -Aims in Teaching Civil Govern- 
ment, 1*01. 

lln L, Goo. NY Educated Mind; Its Mission and 
Responsibility, 1877. 

Hill. Dr. Thomas. — The Powers to he Educated, 
1863.- -A Professor of Didactics in every 
Principal College, 1864. 

if inman, Miss Mary W.— The Practical Use of 
Reference Boobs, 1880 . 

Hinsdale, B. A . — Tho Constant- in Education, 
1884. — Powers ami Duties of School Officers 
ami Teachers, 1884. — General Influence and 
Results of Opening the N. W. Territory, 

1887. — Tho City Side of City School Systems, 

1888, — The Culture Value of the History of 
Education, 1889.— Pedagogical Chairs in Uni- 
versities, 1889.— Supplementary Report on 
School Systems, 1890. — The Teacher’s Aca- 
demical and Professional Preparation, 1891. 

Hitch ixo8. Henry — Drawing in Relation to In- 
dustrial Education, 1883. 

JIiTz, John.— Destitute Children, 1879.— Popular 
Education in Switzerland, 1879.— Normal 
Training for Girls, and Industrial Training 
in Switzerland, 1880. y. 
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Hodoin, C. TV.— Proper Matter for the Normal 
School Curriculum, 1888. 

Hodgkins, J. George.— The System ot Public 
Instruction in Ontario, 1874. 

Hodgson, Joseph. — Necessity for Public Instri.c- 
tion in the Southern States, 1872. 

Hofeh, A malm. — The Artistic Simplicity of Child } 
Work, 1802. : 

Hoffman, Paul. — Manua : Training in New York 1 
City Schools, 1892. j 

Hogo, Alexander.- The 'Lacks a ad Needs of tho I 
South, Educationally. 1870.— Industrial Edu- 
cation 1879. 

Holcombe, John W.— The County Superintend* 
ency. 1885.— System of Grading for Country 
Schools, 18.S7. 

Holt, II. E. -Method of leaching Music, 1885 — 
Better Teaching of a New Notation, 1880. 
Hooi>, B. F.-~ A Place for State and National Aid ( 
in Industrial Education, 1891. j 

Hoose, J.H.— Wliat is a School / 1870.— Ednca | 
tional Value of Each of the Common School 
Studies, 1885.— Hygiene in Education. 1885, I 
1886.— Function of the Public School, 1886. - j 
Mental Effects of Form L. Subject Matter, ; 
1890. | 

Hopkins, 1. 1.— Technological Schools and Public j 
Education, 1887. j 

Hopkins, Mias Louisa. -Woman’s Work in Edu- 
cation, 1884.— Preparation of the Kmucrgart 
ner, 1893. 

IIoPi'lN, J. M.— Methods of Art Fiducation for the 
Cultivation of Artistic Taste, 1893. 

HORNBEOK, M. 1). —1 lie L dalion of the College to 
the Morals of the Studenl, 1890. 

Hosfobd, ().— The Eolation of the National Gov- ! 

eminent to Education, 1860. i 

IIosmer, J. K. -On Coeducation of Sexes in j 
Universities, 1874. 

Hotchkiss, Mary T.— Story-telling in the Kin- 
dergarten, 1893. * 

Ho run, Dr. F. — Our Schools and our Forests, j 

1881. I 

Howard, John.— Physiology and Hygiene of the | 
Vocal Organs, 1893. ; 

Howard, Gen. O. O.— Education among tho ' 
Freed men, 1868.— The Work of Education in ; 
the South, 1869. j 

Howison, George II.— What the Public Schools ; 
should Teach the Laborer, 1888.— How do t 
Concepts Arise from Percepts? Letter of, I 
1892. 

Howland, George.— The Recitation, 1889. — The 1 
Educational Exhibit of 1892, 1890. « 

Hoyt, J. W.— The Special Educational Wants of 
our Country, 1860. — Progress of University ' 
Education, 18C9.— Report on National Uni- ' 
versity, 1870.— A n American U Diversity, 1871 . 1 
Hughes, Miss E. T.— The Professional Training ! 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools (with dis- | 
cushion), 1893. 1 

Hughes, J. L.— The Harmony between Control j 
and Spontaneity, 1892. < 

Hughes, Mrs. J. L*— Kindergarten Methods in I 
Intellectual Training, 1891. j 


Huuno, Ray Greene.— How English is Taught 
in One High School, 1891. 

Hunt, Hattie E;— The Dominant Seventh in Edu- 
cation, 1893i 

Hunter, Thom ns. —Normal Schools: Their Ne- 
cessity and Growth, 1884. 

Hutchinson, J. C. — College Education and Pro- 
fessional Life, 1890. 

Hun on, F. R. — The Educational Value of Ap- 
plied M ntht mat it s. including. Engineering 
(with discussion), 1893. 

Hyde. Mis- Ellen. — How can Character be Sym- 
metrically Developed '/ 1880. 

IIydk, W. D. —The Organization of American Ed- 
ucation, 1892. 

1 . 

Irby, Miss A. T — English Orphanage and Train 
ing School in Bosnia, 1893. 

Ireland, Bishop John. — State Schools, Parish 
Schools— Is Union between them Possible I 

1890. 

IRISH, John J). — The Schools Fail to Give Proper 
Pn paration for Life, 1888. 

*1 • 

Jackman, Will) or S.— Natural Science for the 
Common Schools, J8M. 

Jacobson, Augustus 1 Layman’s View* of 
Manual Trairing, 1884. 

Jackson, Sheldon.— Education in Alaska, 1882, 
1887. 

James, II, M.— On Technical Education for Girls, 
1886. — Tho Course of Study— Proper Limits, 
etc., 1880. — Influence of Manual Train iug in 
Elementary Schools, 1890. 

James, E. S.— What can tho University do for 
Business Men ? 1801 . 

Jay, John. — Public and Parochial Schools, 1889. 

Jeffers, Rev. E. F.— Kelf-consciousness, 1882. 

J Epson, B.— A Plan for tho Elements of Music in 
Primary Grades, I860.— Methods and Devices 
in Teaching Public School Music., 1892. 

Jesse, Richard IT. — University Education, 1892. 

Johnson, J. W. — Demands of nigh School for 
Severance from College, 1890. 

Johnston, Col. William Preston. — Education in 
Louisiana, 1886. 

Jones, Bev. E. — The Phonetic Reform, 1876. 

Jones, II. S. — Obstacles jn the Way of Primary 
Education, 1882. — On School Systems— Pupils, 
Classiiication, Examination, and Promotions, 
1886. 

Jones. Rev. J. H. — The Psychology of St. Paul; 
or, A New Interpretation of the “Flesh and 
tho Spirit, 1 ’ 1866. 

J ONES, L. H. — Report on Normal Education, 

1891. — The School and the Criminal, 1892.*— 
The Uses of Literature in Elementary Educa- 
tion. Report of Committee of National Coun- 
cil, 1892. 

Joneb, W. Cary.— Historical Sketch of Higher 
Education on the Pacific Coast, 1888. 

Joynes, Edward S. — Classical Studies, 1873.— Posi- 
tion of the Modern Languages in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1876. 
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K. 

KABKK.S Matilda T.— Geometry in our Schools, 
1891. 

KiiANi Bishop John J;— -Should Americans Edn- 
rate Ihcir Children in Denchninational 
Schools, 3889. — The Relation between Educa- 
tional Methods and Educational Ends, 1893. — 
The Relation of Our Colleges and 'Universit ies 
to the Advancement of Our Civilization, 1893. 

Krklku, Miss H. A.— Language Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Schools, 3874. 

Kellogg, AmoaM. — The Purpose and Reward of 
Educational Journals, 1893. 

Kellogg, Brainerd. — Usage the Authority in 
Language, 1892. 

Kellogg, L. M.— Normal Education in Kansas, 
18C0. 

Kellogg, Martin.— How far is it. Desirable that 
Universities should be of one Type ! 1893. 

Kircnuc, I). L.— The True Place of the Normal 
School, in Schools, 1882.- State Supervision- 
Plan of Organization, 189'.).— The Place and 
Function of the Agricultural College, 1890. 
Report on State Sol *r>l S\ stems, 1891. 

Kingslev, Rose, and C.i uxkv, Mary. High 
Schools for Girls in England, 1 SfRU 

Kinnv, Maurice.— Tim Study of Social Economy* 
in Public Schools, 1877. 

Kick, Alfred.— Moral I'hch a Recitation may ho 
Made to Subserve, 1871. 

Kiukk, Thomas 11.— The Relation of the Normal 
to llio Aeade.inic School, 1888. 

'KlltKLA.NL, Thomas.— Gradation of Normal and 
Training Schools, 1893. 

Klemm, L. R. ~A. Now Departure in Teaching 
Geography, 1887*. — Stone Serious Errors in i 
Teaching, 188(1. i 

Knkkland, John. The Teacher and Her Work, 
1801). 

Kovalevsky, Krgraff de.— Should Rural Schools 
introduce Agriculture, Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Botany or Arboriculture .’ 1893. 

Kovalevsky, E. and others, — Discussion on 
“ Sloyd for Elementary Schools Contrasted 
with 1 lie Russian System of Manual Train- 
ing," 1893. 

Kit.U’s, John.- The Kindergarten: tie Vue and 
Abuse in America, 1877, 

KltAi’S, Mrs. John (Roeltc). — Characteristics of 
Frooho.l's Method of Training, 1876.— Kinder- 
garten and the Mission of Women, 1877. 

Jj. 

LAGKVf»TRiyr, N.O. W.— The Educational System 
of Sweden, 1893. 

Lane, Albert ft.— Representation of Educational 
Sy stems «t tlie World's Exposition, 1892. 

La-N/.a, G .— T he Educational Process of Training 
an Engiimor (with discussion), IS 93. 

Larsen, Joaki m.— History of Physical Education 
in Denmark, 1893. 

Lawson, Gnstnf.— Sloyd for Elementary Schools 
contrasted with the Russian System ol' Manual 
Training (with discussion by E. Kovalevsky 
and others). 1893. * 


Latham, 0. E.— Powers and Duties of School Offi- 
cers, Teachers, otc., 1887. 

Lathuop (Mrs. Williams), Miss Delia A.—- Ob- 
ject Lessons : Their Value and Place, 1870. — 
Training Schools: Their Place in Normal 
School Work, 1873. — Educational Literature. 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, 1890.— Ethical Cul- 
ture in Elementary' and Secondary* Schools, 
1892. 

Lawrence, Miss Isabel.— Common School 
Branches, from a Pi ofessional View, 1890. 

LAWRENCE, Win.— Constitutionality of National 
j Aid for Education, 3883. 

! LlilGll, Ed wiu. — Element nr v Reading— the PIio- 

l 1 

j nctic Method, 1873.— Memorial on Improved 

| Method to Teach Reading, 1877. 

! Leipziglw, Henry* M. - Education as Affected by 
Man mil Training, 1892. 

i Lmtku, M i «. E. W.— Educational Equipoise, 1892. 

L eland, Hilaries (L— Industrial Education in 
Philadelphia, 1883. 

Lerjivkikj;, Gustave. — School Savings Banks in 
| France 1 , 1893. -The Vac*, of Magic Lanterns in 

j Schools, 1893. 

LiGiriNF.il. J.E. — The Functions of Teachers of 
j Vocal Music, (with discussion), lo‘)3. 

! Locke, Miss Josephine C. — The Mission of Color, 
1890.— The Moral Value of Art Education, 
1890.— With what Should Drawing Begin? 
(with discussion), 1893. 

Loomis. Geo. B. — Vocal Music in Normal Schools, 
1871. 

Lovett, J. A. — Education of the Negro in the 
South, 1890. 

Low, Miss Abide . — Edo rational Burdens upon 
the Lower Grades, 1891. 

Low, Seth.-- -The Relation of Professional Schools 
to the Uni' ersHy, 1893. 

LrcKFV, G«*o. J.- A Uniform Plan for Publish- 
ing Statistical Tables, 1874.— Civil Service in 
the Public Schools, 1837. 

Lt NiUN, Mrs. llulda.- Needlework in the Public 
Schools of Stockholm. 1893, 

M. 

| 

Mauie, JLainiiton \V.~ Literature for Teachers, 
1892. 

Macalistkr, .Tames. — The American Educational 
Exhibit in 3892. 1890.-- Art Education in Pub- 
lic Schools, 1891. — A Business Alan’s Educa- 
| lion, 1893. 

| MoBkidk, T. II.— University, College, and Higher 
j Schools, 1887. 

; MoBriiNEY, S.— The Tonic Sol-F.t System, 18S8. f 
j McChesxey, J. B.— Teaching English iu Second- 
ary Schools, 1888. 

j MoCmrrocr, James. — Physiology. 1869. 

McCosh, Dr. James.— Vpi«;r Schools, 1873 The 

J Importance of Harmonizing the Different 

i Grades, 1880.— Reality : What Place it Should 
j Hold in Philosophy (with discussion), 1893. 

MacDonald, John.— Educational Journalism in 
Utah. Colorado, and Kansas, 1893. 

! McDonald, John A —The Independent District 
j System, 1891. 
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McDonald, J AV.— Educating tlic Whole Boy, 
1888. 

MacDonald, Louisa. —Educational AVork for 
Women in Australia, 1893. 

McElkoy, E. B.— The Relations and Duties of 
County Superintendents to Teachers, 1886. 
McFadden, O. C. — Music in Public. Schools, from 
a Director’s A T iew, 1889. 

McFarland, J. T. — College Fraternities, 1890. I 
McGrew, C, It.— Profestdonal Training for K.n- ] 
tlcrgartners and Teudmrs, 3888. I 

McJilton, J. N.— Errors in the Agencies in J ir- j 
suit of Knowledge, 1851). -Ine National | 
Importance ol' the Teacher’s Profession, 1360. j 
Mackenzie, Constant: Practical Ps\ cliology in j 
the Kindergarten, 1892. — The Song iu the Kin- j 
dergarton, 1893. 

Mackenzie, James C. — Supervision of Private j 
Schools by the Stato or Municipal Uithori- * 
ties, 1893. j 

McKenzie, R. Taft.— The Regulation ot Atld« n* 
Sports in Colleges, 1893. . I 

McLacuiilin, M iss Ada.— The Moral Value of Art i 
Education, 1890. I 

2\TtLa r<*TiLiN, Miss Jennie —The ^Yaelier and tho I 
Parent, 1890. 

McLouth, Lewis.- Professional Instruction in 
Normal School,* 1 , *879. - Place and Functions 
of tho Agricultural (’allege, 1890. 

McMillan, Andrew.— Uniformity of School Stat- 
istics, 1 8S1- 

Mt 1 ‘hekson, J. G. — Suggestions for Improvement 
of County Schools, le.SO, 

McMchu \y, Frank.—' Value of llerbartian Peda- 
gogy for Normal Soluads, 1892. 

McMriihr, Charles A. — ItoquircmriKa for the 
Degree of Doctor of Pedagogy, 1893. i 

Mac' Vicar, Malcolm.— How Normal Sehool AVork ! 
Hitlers from tho AVork in Secondary pud | 
Higher Education (with discussion), 1893. I 
hi A'; ee, llaniet B. — Drawing in Normal Schools, 
.1887. 

Maooun, G. F.- -Manual Training, from the Other 
Side, 1886. 

Mann, B. Picknian. — Modification* in the Primary j 
School to Adapt it to Continue the AY ork of 
tho Kindergarten (with discussion), 1893, 

Mann, Hon. Horace. — The Teacher s Moth cm 
1858 

Manning, E. A. — Recent Developments of Educa- 
tion for the Women and Girls of India, 1893. 
MARBLE, A. P. — Caste ill Education. 1875. — The 
Unattainable in Education, 1889.— Evening 
Schools, 1887. — Powers and Duties of School 
Oilicors, Teachers, etc., 1887. -Civil Service in 
Public Schools (discussion), 1887.— Should 
there be a Uniformity of Text-Books? 1888.— 
American Educational Exhibit in 1892, 1890. ~ 
Discussion: Manual Training, 3891. — AY hat 
Should bo Added to the Elementary Branches ! 
1893. 

March, F. A.— Methods of Teaching English in 
High Schools, 1871.— Orthography iu High 
Schools and Colleges, 1879,— Tho Present State 
of tho Spelling Reform in America, 1879.— Tho 
Relation of Educators to the Spelling Reform, 
1880. 


Marshall, Wm. L — Advancement of Higher 
I'M ucati on, 1881 . 

Martin, Mrs, A. C.— What. Shall vto Attempt in 
Elementary Schools? 1874. 

Martin, Eugene. — Historical Development of 
Normal and Training Schools iu France, 3893. 

Martin, George JI.— Compulsory Education in 
Massachusetts, 1891. 

Martin, Miss Lillie J.— The Schools Fail to Give 
Reasonable Mastery of Studies 1886. 

Mar\. ew.l, Emma. — Prevention of Crixnin AXdle- 
m*ss, b.93. 

M A son, S. AY.— School Gymnastics, 3863. 

MAShA^roy, Momolii. — In Search of an Educa 
lion 1891. 

Maxwell, AV. II, — Examinations as Tesla fer 
Promotion, 189C. — The Text-Books of Come* 
nius, U92. 

Moyer, Alfred M.— Educational A T uluo of Exact 
Mousmoiut nt, 3893. 

May hew, Ira.— Reciprocal Relations and Benefits 
of Busin, -ss and Ollier Departments of Edu- 
cation, 1833. 

Mayo, A. D.— Methods of Instruction in tlio Com- 
mon Schools, 3872,— Demands of (lie Coming 
Century on the Common Schools, 1878. — The 
New Tench* r in New America, 3879. — Object 
Lessons in Monil Instruction in Common 
Schools, i860. — Nat. nal Aid to Education, 

1882. — Education in the South, 1884. — Howto 
Learn, 3885. — The Training of tho Teacher in 
tho South, 1889. 

I Mead, Edwin D. — Has tho Parochial Sehool a 
Proper Place in America : 1889. 

Meatii, tho Earl of.— English Experience in Pro- 
viding the Poor of Cities with Parks, Gardens, 
Gymnasia, and Playgrounds, 1893. 

Mf.leny, C. E.— Tho True Object of Early School 
Training, 1885 

Messimer, H. C.— The High School and tho Cit- 
izen, 38^9. 

Meytierh, I>r.— Education in Sweden, 1876. 

Milks, Manly.— Instruction in Manual Arts along 
with Science, 1876. 

Miller, L. AY.— Normal Instruction in Drawing, 

1883. -Importance of the /Esthetic Aim in Ele- 
mentary Instruction in Drawing, 1893. 

Miller, AV. Mr Nab.—’ Tho Application of Arith- 
metic to Physical Sciences, 1888. 

Monroe, Wills.— l)r. Barnard’s American Jour- 
nal o 1 Education. 1893. 

Moore, Annie R. Osborne. — The Self-correcting 
System of Drawing, with discussion, 1693. 

Murky, C, A.— Wliat. may Schools do to Furnish 
Right Habits of Thought and Study in their 
Pupils? 1870. 

Morgan. B. S. — Civil Service and Public Schools 
(discussion), 1887, 

Morgan, Thomas J.— The Ideal Schoolmaster, 
3885.— Tho School and the Library, 1887.— 
Shall tho Stato Teach Music? 1887.— Report 
of Speech at San Francisco, 1888. 

Morris, It. Anna.— Physical Education in Our 
Schools. 1892. 

Moss, Lemuel. — Report on Preparation for Col- 
leges, 1885. 
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Mosao, Angelo.— -Training of the Human Body, ! 

im. 

Mon a, Dr. De— Education in Brazil, 1870. 

Mowry, William A.— Tho Place and Function of 
the Academy, 1885 — The College Curriculum, 
3885.— A National University, 1889.— Tlio 
Province of Music in Education, 1889. —Why j 
Special Work Should bo Undertaken in the j 
Elementary School to Prepare the Pupils for | 
the Duties of Citizenship, 1893. — Educational ; 
Journalism in New England , 1893 . 

Mukkch, Hugo.— The North American Turner- 
blind; Its History, Aims, and Achievements, 
with discussion, 189B. 

Munskll, Albert.— Report , and Importance of 
High Alin in Art Education, 1888. j 

MURRAY, David.— Education in Japan, 1870. 

NT. 

Newell, M. A.— Text-Books, 1808.— English , 
Grammar in Elementary Schools, 1872. —In- , 
augural: Universal Sutlrage must l>n Ac com- . 
panied with Universal Intelligence, 1877.— 
Revision of the ConV’on-Sohool -Curriculum, 
1881. — Chief Obstacles to Successful Results 
in the Schools, 3883. — Report on School Ex 
hihitof the Christian Brothers, 1885.- S 3 stem 
of (trading for Country Schools, 1887.— Iiis- 
tory in Elementary Education, 1892. 

Njohtinualk, A. J*’.— The Claims of the Classics, 1 
1887. — Opening Address in Secondary Depart- 
ment: The High School, J8H9. 

North, Edward.— The Scholarship of Shakes- 
peare, I860. — Normal Instruction in Colleges, 
1808. 

North, S. N. D. — Spelling Reform in Journalism, 
1879. 

NoRTllHOt', B. (i. — Inaugural Address, 1873. — 
Lessonsof the Centennial, 1870, 1877.— Indian 
Education, 1883.— Right Pse of Memory • 
against (’ramming, 1883.— Industrial Educa- 
tion in the South, 1889. -Plan of Organ taut ion . 
and Administration of Schools, 3890. 

Norton, II. B.— Enthusiasm in School Work. 
1884. j 

O. 

O’Connor, Joseph Report of General Director, j 

School Exhibits, San Francisco, 1888. ; 

Ohjhcn, John.— Norninl Training, 1869.- Education 1 
as a Science, 1869.— -The Condition and Wants | 
of Normal Schools, 1870. — What (’onstitutes } 
ft Good Course of Study for Normal Schools, | 
3874.- A Professional Course of Study for ! 
Normal Schools, 1876. 

Olnky, Edward.— Tin* Country -School Problem, I 
1876. 

Obdway, John M.— Hand Work in Public 
Schools, 3884. — Report on Industrial Edtica- | 
tion, 3885.— Industrial Drawing in Evouing ! 
Schools, 1888.— Training for Scientific Profes- j 
sions, 1893. | 

Ormond, C. T. — The Soul as the Basal Concept 
of Rational Psychology, with discussion, 
1893. 

OBONHYATEKHA, Dr.— Indian Education, 1891. # 


Orr, G. J.— Education in tho South, 1870. — The 
Education of the Negro: Its Rise, Progress, 
and Condition, 1880.— Inaugural Address in 
1882,1882. 

Orton, James.— Four Tears in Vassar College, 
1874. 

Osborne, G. L.— Instruction in Subject-Matter in 
Normal School Work, 1880. 

Ostkrberg, Ed ward.— Training of Teachers in 
Higli Schools in Sweden, 1893. 

Owen, A. — Higher Education of the Colored 
Race, 1889. 

Owen, Robert L.— Education in the Indian Terri- 
tory, 1 886. 

Owens, Miss Nellie E.— The Working of a Teach- 
ers’ Aid Society, 1888. 

1\ 

Packard, S. S. — Business Education : Its Placoin 
the American Curriculum, 1892. — The Evolu- 
tion of Business Colleges, 3893. 

Page, Janies A.— Industrial Education in Bos- 
ton. 1883. 

Palm hr, C. F.— Scientific Methods in Teaching 
Geography, 1888 . 

Palmer, Francis B. — Should the Course of Study 
in Normal Schools be Wholly Professional? 
1893. 

Park eh, F. W.— Powers and Duties of School 
Officers, Teachers, etc., 1884.— How to Do by 
Doing, 1887.— Industrial Education in Public 
Schools, 1887.— The Child, 1889. 

I* aril S. S. — Opening Address to Normal Depart- 
ment: Normal School Problem, 1888. 

Parsons, W. W.— How to Awaken an Interest for 
Good Teachers, lh87.— Tho Normal School 
Curriculum, 1890. 

Patrick, G. T. W. -Mental Waste and Economy, 
with discussion, 1893. 

Patten, Simon N .—The Economic Causes of Mod- 
ern Prog less, 1892. 

Patti. ebon, J. K. — National Endowments for 
Seien title and Technical Training, 1874. 

Patterson, lion. J. \V. — Education and the State, 
3881.— Most Ktfoothe Plan for Organizing 
State Schools, 1890, 

Payne, W. II.— The Domain of Nature and Art 
in the Process of instruction, ls80. — Some 
Application of Psychology to the Art of 
Teaching, 1884,- Kuucational Value of Com- 
mon School Studies, 1886. — A Function of 
Public Schools, 1887.— The Practical Value of 
the History of Education, 1889. 

I T KAUot>Y, Rev. A. P.— The Elective System in 
Colleges, 1874. 

Peabody, Mrs. Mary II.— Methods of Teaching 
History to Children, 1?93. 

Peabody, Selim H.— The Pedagogical Value of 
the School Workshop, 1886. — On Manual and 
Technical Exhibits, 1888.— The Value of Tool 
Instruction in Future Pursuits, 1889.— An 
Educational Experiment, 1889.— The Educa- 
tional Exhibit of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, 1892. 

Praslkk, John B.— Moral and Literary Training 
in Public Schools, 1881. 
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Pendleton, E. W. — What Are the Duties of an 
Agricultural Professor? 1876. 

Pennell, C. S— Report on School Statistics, 1860. 

Pennell, Miss Flora. — The Moral Value of Art 
Education, 1890. 

Peppek, William.— Relation of Undergraduate to 
Postgraduate Curricula, 1802. 

Perry, Elizabeth H.— Art Instruction in Norm cl 
Schools, 1892. 

Perry, Walter 8.— Drawing ih High Schools, 
188r>. — Report of Committee on Relation of 
Drawing to Other Studies, 1886.— Draw *ug 
in High Schools, 1887. — Opening Address in 
Art Department, 1887. — The Conditions Un- 
derlying Art Education in European and 
American Schools, 1891. 

Phelps, Mrs. Lincoln.— Popular Science, 1869. 

Phelps, W. F— The Duties of the State as to 
Higher Education, I860.— Normal Schools, 
Organization, Course of Study, 1866,- School 
Architecture, 1869. — Course of Study for Nor- 
mal Schools, 1870. — System of Normal Train- 
ing Schools for the People, 1872. — The Country 
School Problem, 187f>. - Inaugural Address at 
Baltimore, 1876. — Report o r Committee on 
Bureau of Education, 1877. 

Philhiuck, John 1).- Moral Education, 1858.— In- 
augural: Nature and Objects of llie National 
Teachers' Association, 1863.— The Scluad and : 
the Workshop, 18t>9. — The Normal School i 
Problem, 187L- -Systems of Schools in Europe i 
and America Compared, 187s. — Education at j 
Homo and Abroad. 1*»7U. — Education at the | 
Paris Exhibition. 1879.— Technical Education | 
in Elementary Schools, 1880. — E locational 
Literature., 1885. 

Phillips, J. H.~ History and Literature in Gram- 
mar Grades, 1392. 

Phillips, Miss Mary B.— * Order of Subjects in 
the Course of Study, 1886. 

Pickard, Joseph L— Tho Uuion of Labor and 
Thought, 1863. — Motives and Means in School 
Discipline., 1870. — The Human Body a Subject 
for Study by Teachers, 1870. — What Shall we 
Do with the Boys? 1375.— Scholarships, 1880— 
Management of City Systems of Public 
Schools. 1883. — Lessons of the Ordinance of 
1787, 1887. — Essentials in a Course of Study 
for Children, with discussion, 1893. 

Plummer, Frank E— Tho Future High School, 
1891. — High School Extension, or Supplemen- 
tary Work, 1892. 

Poerche, Herman.— The Real Nature of Educa- 
tion, 1893. 

Poland, A. B. — Scientific Value of Physical Cul- 
ture, 1892. 

Pollock, Mrs. L.— The True Kindergarten and 
Kindergarten Traiuing, 1879. — The Kinder- 
garten, 1881. — Magicians that Make a Child’s 
Life Happy or Miserable, 1891 . ' 

Pobtek, Dr. Noah,— Preparatory School for Col- j 
lege and University Life, 1874.— The Class j 
System, 1877. j 

Poulshon, E.— Songs, Morning Talks, and Stories, | 

1862 . i 


Powell W. B.— Industrial Education (dismis- 
sion), 1887 — State Supervision, (discussion), 
1890.— Education of the Negrc at the South, 
1 890. -Manual Training Between the Employ- 
ments of the Kindergarten and Those of the 
Tool Laboratories of iho German Schools, 
1302.— Industrial and Manual Training in the 
School Course, *.» ith discussion, 18&3. • 

PRFSTt N, J. R.— Teaching Patriotism, 1891. 

Pbeb’ujn, S. IT. — The Study of Mr sic in Relation 

to Menial Development, 1891. 

Prici:, Ge>. W. F.— Teaching of Patriotism in 
Public Schools. 1889, 

Priot, Rev. J. 0. (colored.) —The Race Problem, 
1890. 

Price, Thomas R.— The Study of English Intro- 
ductory to Study ■ f Latin and Greek, 1877. 

Putnam. M;s. Alice 31.- Froebel's Message to 
Parents, 1889.— Shull Reading and Writing 
be Taught in tin Kindergarten ? 1893. 

K. 

Rauu, Henry A. — Primary Education. What? 
anti HowV 1883, — The Country School Prob- 
lem, 1892. 

Ramarai, Pund,«.a— New Plan for Educating 
Hindoo Women, 1388. 

Randall, ('. !>.— Ediu. >n of Dependent Chil- 

dren, 1880. 

Raymond, Bradford Paul. — Education and Citi- 
zenship, 1892. — Wliafc Signs of Improvement 
are Visible in the Undergraduate Life of 
American Students? 1893. 

Read, Daniel.- -Educational Tendencies and Prog- 
ress for the Bast, 'thirty Years, 1858.— Civil 
Polity as a Branch of Popular Education, 
1859. — Memorial Address on the Lute l)v, W. 
H. MeGuflby, 1873. 

Revely, Miss Ellen G. — The Place of the City 
Training School, 1891. 

Richards, It. II. — Shop Work and Drawing as 
Means of Developing Slow Pupils, 1893. 

Richards. /. — Inaugural: Mission of the Na- 
tional Teach oni' Association, 1858.- -Report 
upon /i Phonetic Alphabet, I860.— The Teacher 
as an Artist, 1863.— Report on tho Depart- 
ment (l ' . S.) of Education, 1868. -Elementary 
Schools: Radical Faults, Radical Remedies, 
1869.— Discussion cm Object Teaching, 1872.— 
The English Language in Elementary 
Schools, 1877— Language as au Educator, 
1885— Responsive Address at Topeka, 1886— 
The Relation of Industrial and Moral Train- 
ing in our Schools, 1888.*— Moral Education 
in our Schools (Discussion), 1890— Voice 

Culture in our Elementary Schools, 1891 

Historical Sketch of tho National Educa- 
tional Association, 1891— Moral Training in 
Elementary Schools, 1892. 

Kickoff, Andrew J— Inaugural Address at 
Washington, 1). C,, 1859— A National Bureau 
of Education, 1865— School Hours for Chil- 
dren under Ten, 1873— Schoolhouse Plans, 
1873— A Readjustment of Common School 
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Kickoff, Andrew f T.~ Continued. 

Studies* Necessary, 1870,— The Common 
School Studies, 1681.*- Education Propaganda, 
1801. 

Kickoff, Mrs. Rebecca.—My First School Days, 
1870. 

Rivers, Rev. It. R. — Moral Training in Schools, 
1877. 

Rivers, W. J. — Notice of the History of the 
Smith Carolina College, 3876. 

Root, F. A.— Voice Training in Singing, 1887. 

Ross, lion. George W.— The Educational System 
of Ontario, 1891. 

Rossi, Egiato. ~ Public Instruction in Italy, 1803. j 

Rounds, Miss Agnes 3. — The Principles oi Moth- j 
od, 1886. | 

Rounds, (J. C.— Attacks on Normal Schools, ' 
1877.— Lindh of Adxaitcc in Public Schools, 
3881.— Prat t ice Schools 1883. — Course of 
Studies in Normal Schools, 1889.—' The Rela- 
tion of the Normal School toother Institu- 
tions of Learning.- Kcptr I of Committee of i 
National Council, 18! *2. - Present Ideals in 
Educational Journalism, 1863. j 

Rover-;, Joaiah.— ( 'an Psy etiology he fonmVd upon 1 
the Study of (Nuisciousnc-s alone, or is Ph t \ s- ! 
iology needed for the pm pose i With discus- 
sion, 1863. j 

Rr and, Alberto Gomez.— Joseph Peter Varela and J 
the Progress of Education in Fruguay, 3863.-- ] 
Present Condition of the Public Schools of j 
Uruguay, 1863. ' 

Rums'KU, Edward.— The Moral Element hi Pri- 
mary Edueat ion, 1876. — I 'mi gross and the Edu- 
eation of the People, 1880. 

RtiNKu;, d.Ci. — The Russian System of Mechan- 
ical Art Edueat ion, 1877. 

EUhSKM.. E. K, - Observation and Experiment. Es* 
Ncntial in Pedagogical Inquiry, 1889. 

Russell, William. — Objoei and Demand of a Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, 18.37. - What can 
bo Done to Secure a Larger Proportion of Ed- 
ucated Labor among Producing aud Mann 
the tu ring Classes i 3870. 

H. 

Sabin, Henry.— H ow to Spread True Information 
Concerning School Education, 1887 Organi- 

zation and System against Originality and 
Individuality, 1890.— What. Present. Means 
are Available for the Preparation of Teachers 
for their Work, 1891.— Educational Journalism 
in Iowa, 1863. 

Saffoiid, T. H. —Modern Mathematics in the Col- i 
lege Course, 1871. j 

Sa i.isnr ry, Albert. — The Supplementing of the I 
War, 1884. ! 

Saumucnto, Scnor.— Education in the Argentine : 

Republic, 1 866, 

Sawyer, E.— Report on Orthoepy, 3876. 

&AWTEK, F. A.— What Free Common Schools can 
Do for the State, 1870. 

Scarborough, W. S.— What has been Done, and . 
what can bo Dono in giving Higher Eduen- : 
tion to the Colored People, 1889. | 


Schaeffer, N. C.— Moaning of the Maxim, 11 Wo 
Learn to Do by Doing,” 1887.— Books on Ped- 
agogy, 1887.— The Educational Value of the 
Beautiful, 1887.— Memorial of Supt. E. E. Hig* 
bee, 1860. 

Schrader, Frau Henrietta. — Kinder gar ten as a 
Basis of Life, 1893. 

Schtjrman, J. G.— Self- Activity in Education, 
with discussion, 1893. 

ScrDiJF.it, Horace E.— The Place for Literature 
aud Reading in Public Schools. 1888. 

Seaman, J. E.— High Schools and the State, 1887. 

Searr. Geo. B — Primary Edueat ion, 1869. 

Seely, I.evi. — A Chair of Pedagogy. 1890. 

Sf.U*k<’K, Miss Rhodu E. — High School Work in 
1 > rawing, i860. 

Sew’AT.L, Mr-.. Mary AV.— Woman’s Work in Edu- 
cation, 1884. — Report on Higher Education of 
‘Women, 1885. 

S fay Alt D, T. F. — The Tonic Sol-Fa System, 1885. — 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Notation a Factor in Mu- 
sical T raining, 1886. 

SilALUli, N. S.— N alii ml- Hi story Education, 1872. 

Shaw, .Miss Carrie B. — What? How? and How 
Better ! J882. 

SiiA'i tuck, Miss Kate. — Drawing in Normal 
Schools, 1883. 

Siiaw, Eduard R.— What Should he. Required of 
a Candidate for t Ijti Degree of Doctor of Ped- 
agogy ? 1893. 

Sugiii, Ed ward E. — The Function of the Normal 
School. 1885. 

Sheldon, F.. A.— Object Teaching, 1863. — What is 
the Proper Work of a Primary School ? 1870. — 
Professional Training of Teachers (address), 
1893. 

Sheldon. W. E.— Report on Highor Education 
of W omen, 1885.- Powers and Duties of School 
Officers. Teachers, etc., 38S7. — Schools to Give 
a. Preparation for Actiio Life, 1886. — Response 
to Welcome at Tojaka, 1886. — Response to 
Addresses «»f Welcome at Chicago, 1887. — Re- 
sults of the Ordinance oil 787, 1887.— Response 
to Address of Welcome at San Francisco, 
1888.— lliseusMon of “Criticism on Public 
Schools, *' 3888. — The Schools Fail to Prepare 
for Active Life, 1888. — Resjnm.se to Address 
of Welcome at Nashville, 1889. —Opening Ad- 
dress in the Kindergarten Department, 1889. — 
American Educational Exhibit in 1862, I860.— 
Educat ional Literature, 1890.— Some Tilings a 
Kindergartncr must Know, 1891. — Report on 
the Organizat ion of the N. E. Council. 1891. 

Shepard, Irwin. — Address of Welcome at St. 
Paul, I860.— The Effects of Kindergarten 
Training on Primary Schools, 1690.— Ethical 
Culture in the Kindergarten, 1892. 

Shepherd, Henry E.— The Terms Anglo-Saxon 
and English, 187G. 

Sherwood, W. A.— Color in Nature in Relation 
to Color in the Schoolroom, 1891. 

Shimeh. E. 1). — The Candidate for the Degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy Should be Able to Make 
Original Investigations iu Experimental 
Psychology. 1893, 
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SfllNX, Miliirent IV The First Two Years of ; 

a Child, 1893. I 

Shippex, Edward.— Release of the Japanese In* | 
demnity, 1873. j 

Shtrrepf, Emily A. E.— Free be l's Educational j 
Principles in England, 1893. j 

Silver, Edgar O.— Sjx>cial Report on Music 
Instruction in Public Schools, 1889. — The j 

Growth of Music Among the People, 1891, ! 

Singer, Edward u ' W hat Constitutes a Pr.*u 
final Course of Study, 18B0. 

Slade, Janu s P.— Country SchooK 1882. 

Small, James Stormont. — Schools for Neglected 
Children, 1893. 

Smart. Charles. — Chemical Qualities of Air in j 
Ventilation, 1882. j 

Small, James B. — Th* nigh School Quorum, | 
3877.— Host System of Schools for a Stale, i 
1880, — Inaugural: Purposes of ll.e PublR ; 
School, 1881. — First Educational Exposition ' 
of N. E. A., 188*. —State Suj>cr vision, 188'). j 

SMITH, Charles E,~ Honorary Pogrom Conionod 
in American Colleges, 1889. ! 

Smiju, J. Gardner.-- Fhysieal Exorcises for I 

School Purposes, 1893. j 

Smith, M. W. — Methods c#f Study in English. 1889. I 
Smith, Margaret K.— Child Study in Connection | 
with the Professional Training of Toad ers, , 
3893. ; 

Smith, Mrs. Mary Il«\v«v - Oral Instruction— it 4 * 
Philosophy and Methods. 38(39. 

Smith Miss Is ora A. — lirnort on Kindergarten : 
.Exhibits, 1888.— Story Telling in the Kinder- ; 
gar ten, 18S9. j 

Smith, Walter.— DrawL g in (irahnl Sell -.ols, 
18*2. — Art. and lb-awing in Education, lrLO.- j 
Technical Education and Industrial Drawing, j 
3 $79. | 

Smith, W. W. — Which should Come First-, Lxtin ; 

or some Modern Language? 1893. 

Snell, Edna.— Aims of the Del Sartoan Disi iples, j 
1888. ; 
Sold AX, F. L. — Method and Manner, 3874. — Xor- ' 
mal Schools, 187’).— The Century and the j 
School, 1881. — Training X coded, ]©8L— Report ; 
of Committee on Kindergarten Exhibits, j 
1884.— Changes in Education, 1885. — Function ; 
of Public Schools, 3K87.--Xormal Training, j 
1887.— On Mini's of a Philosophy of Education, 
1887.— Educational Ideas in Dirhems * Kovels, 

1890. ; 

Socl#:, George. — Practical Advantages of a Com* ! 

mercial College Training, 1893. 

Spence, Miss C\ II The Value of the Elementary 

School for the. Social Virtues and for Training ; 
tor the Eight Exercise of the Duties of Citi- 
zens. 1893. ! 

Spencer, Sara A.— The World's Xerd of Business 
Women, 1893. j 

Spkaot’e, Homer B. — The Place of Literature in . 

the College Course, 1887.— State Uniformity in 
Text-Books, 3888. — Response to Welcome at 
St. Paul, 1890. i 

Spring, Edward A.— The Use of Modeling in 
Education, 1879.— Modified Spelling Bales and 
Examples, 1880. 


Sprovll. William O.— On What Conditions Should 
the Do gree of Doctor of Philosophy bo Given? 
1893. 

Si ark, A. B.— The Phu •» of English in Higher 
Education, 1^77. 

Starr f.tt, Mins TIeleu E.~- Th® Kindergarten 
Work and Mission, by an Outside Observer, 
1890. 

Stearns, J. W.~ The Public Schools and Moral- 
ity, 1885. — The Socrati© Element in Educ?'- 
Mon, 1887.— Waste in Education, 1888.— Th© 
Correlation of Subjects m Elementary Pro- 
grammes, 1890. 

S nntwxp. H.- Higher Education, 18S8. 

Stickle, A. J.-— Normal School Work among the 
Colored People, 1 $.s9. 

Steicrf, E. A . — The H»gh School us a Factor in 
Mass Education, 1890. 

Stephenson, Col. J D, — The First Free School in 
California, 1S8S. 

St LK rett McBride. — Cosmic Suicides, 1892. 

Sthtsi/.v, C. J>. — Drawing in Advanced Industrial 
Education, 387(5 

Ste'json, II. L. —Shorter College Courses to Meet 
the Popular Demand, 1890. 

SThVKNfioN. Flora C\— National Education in Scot- 
land, 3893. 

Stia bn sox, Louisa. — Women Students in the Scot- 
ti-h Univenrities, 1893. 

Stevenson, R. W.-- (Tty and Town Supervision of 
Schools, 3884,— Should the Slato Furnish 
Books and Appliances Free? 388-S. 

Si ewart, X. Coe. -What Mimical Instruction 
should bo in Public Schools, lHStl.- -Opening 
Addicss in Music Department, Chicago, 
1887. —Opening Address on Music, at Nash- 
ville, 1889. 

Stewart, Sarah A.— Changes in Kindergarten 
Plays and Games, 1893. 

Sth knev, Miss J. H,— Practice Schools: Their 
Uses in Normal Schools, 3871. 

STi.MhON, «1. Ward.— Development of Art In- 
f.tinct, 3893’. 

Stock well, Thomas E.— American Educational 
Exhibit in 1892, 3890. 

Straight. TL II. -Tim Xornuil School Problem 
and School Problems, 1883, 

Stj:a rroy, C. C. — Needs and Prospects of Higher 
Education on Pacific Coast, 3888. 

Strong, Dr. J. W. — Relation of the Christian C<»1- 
1 ege, 3887. 

Strong, Justice {United States Supreme Court). — 
Instruction in Governmental Ideas, 1879. 

Slu.it ax, Mias Christine— The Moral Vain© of 
Ail Education, 1K99.— Art Instruction in the 
High Schools, 1890.— The Aim of Art Jnsiruc- 
tion, 3893. 

Sully. James.— Dreaming and Poetic Invention, 
3893. 

Swept, John.— -Examination of Teachers, 1872. — 
The Function of the State in Relation to 
School Books, etc., 1888. 
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T. 

Tappan. E. T,— Response to Gov. Brown’s Wel- 
c »nio to St. Louis, 1871.— Complicity of 
Causes, 1880.— Tim University : Its Place and 
"Work in America, 1882.— Examination of 
Teachers, 1883. 

Taubell, II. S.— Examination as Tests tor Pro- 
motion in Public Schools, 1887. — City School 
Systems (discussion),. 1890.— Who Shall Ap- | 
point Teachers, and on Whose Nomination, 
1893. j 

Tabu, Thomas. — Free Text-Books for Free j 
Schools 1888. j 

Tavlor, A. It.— Organization, Courses of Study, 1 
and Methods in Normal Schools, 1880.— Open- ! 
ing Address, Normal Department at Chicago 
1887. j 

Tinny, J.H.— School Savings Banks in tho United 
States, 1893. 

Thompson, C. O. — Scope and Method of Physical : 
Sciences in Common Schools 1872. - Tlio Be* ! 
la lion of Manual Labor to Technological 
Training, 1877. Conservatism of Pedagogic 
Energy , 1881. 

Thompson-, L. S. -Rc.-woiim Why Dniu ing Should 
he Taught in Public Schools, 1877. — Educated 
Labor, 1879.— The Decay of Apprenticeship, 

1884. — llow Drawing Should bo Taught in 1 
our Public Schools, 1881. Tho Educational j 
Value of Construction Overestimated, 1888.— J 
Report, on Work in Drawing, 1888. —Systems \ 
of Drawing in the United States, 1889. 

Thompson, Rev. Robert. -Tho Neighborhood: 

A Starting Point in Education, 1879. 

Thompson, S. U —Opening Address in Industrial ! 
Department, 1878.— Relat ion of Common i 
Schools to Industrial Education, 1877. -An- : 
mini Report, of the Industrial Department, 

1881. Report of tho I ml tint rial Department, 

1882. — Report of the Industrial Department, 

1885. 

THOItNTON, Wm. — Position of Modern Mat be- 
mat teal Theories in our Higher Courses of 
Pure Mathematics, 187(5. 

TurunKli, Samuel. -Tin* Order of Studies m the 
High School Course, 1887. 

Thurston, Robert. IT. --Technological Schools: 
Their Purpose and its Accomplishment (with 
discussion), 1893. 

Tili.oison, D. C. - Teachers* Institutes, 1886. 
TiTCIIRNKU, K. II. ~Wuudt.*H Psychology of the 
AV ill (with discussion), 1893. 

TOI>n. Samuel B. —Necessity and Means of Devel- 
oping Individuality', 1891. 

Tomuns, Wiu. L.— Fervent Voire : 1 ts N a tore and 
Influence, 1887. 

TMrnhrkn, L. M.— The Royal Central Institute of 
Gymnastics in Stockholm, 1893.— A Perfect 
Physical Education is Indispensable in order 
to Produce an Ideal Education, 1893. 

TOURJKE, Ebon.— A Plea for Vocal Music in Pub- 
lic Schools, 1870. 

Tracy, F.- The Language of Children, 1893. 
Trousdale, Leon.— Educational Necessities of 
the South, 1875. 


Tryrom, J. H.— Sloyd as an Educational Subject, 

1892. 

Tucker, H. H. — Advancement of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1881. 

Tupper, Mrs. K. N. T— Normal Training for 
Teachers of Public Schools, 1888. 

Tutwiler, Miss »T alia S.-~Our Brother in Stripes 
and in the Schoolroom, 1890. — A Year in a 
German Model School, 1891.— Individualiza- 
tion by' Grouping, 1892. 

Tweed, B. F.— The Best Culture for Making 
Good Citizens, 1888. 

Tyler, H. M. — Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, 
1871. 

U. 

Underwood, F. H.— The Place of English T ifcer- 
aturo in Popular Education, 1871. 

V. 

Vaile, E. (). — What should we Seek to Accom- 
plish hi a Reading Exercise? 1880. — Toaching 
Current Events in School, 1892. 

Vanbokklek, L.— Inaugural Address at Tren- 
ton, 18(59. 

Vance, T. C. H. — Tho Best Normal Training for 
Country Teachers, 1881. 

Venable, W. II. -Memorial Paper on the Death 
of W. D. Henklo, 1882. — First Schools in Ohio, 
1889. 

Viceroy, T. W.— The Spelling Reform, 1891. 

Vilas, lion. Win. F. — Education in tho North- 
west. 1884. 

Vincent, Dr. T. It.— The Moans and Ends of Cul- 
ture for tho American People, 1887. 

W. 

Wade, A. L.-A Graduating System for Public 
Schools. 1879. 

Waitj:, H. Randall. -Civil Service Reform and 
the Public, Schools, 1885. 

Walker. Francis A. -Manual Education in 
Erhan Communities, 1887.— Address (treating 
of questbins in technological instruction that 
press for consideration), 1897. 

Wallaui:, D. A.— t’ollcgo Degrees, 1871. 

Walter, d. D.— Ways, Means, and Maxims in 
Manual Training, 1889. 

Walton, (ieorgo A.™ Grading in (Country 
Schools, 1892.— Important Necessities in 
Present Normal Schools, 1893. 

‘ Ware, Alias Vina. — Necessary External Condi- 
tions for Kindergarten Work, 1886. 

'Warner, Francis. -Observation and Study of 
Movement and Mental States, 1893. 

Warren, S. Edward,— Required Adjustments in 
Scientific Education, 1876. 

Washburn, Mis* Lucy M.— Proper M alter for 
the Normal School Curriculum, 1888. 

Washington, B. T.— Education tn the South, 

1884. 

Wead, Charles W — Physics in Common Schools, 

1885. 

Wkrm, W. R.— Relation of Preparatory Schools 
to Colleges, etc., 1877. 
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Wescott, 0. S.— Music in the Public Schools, j Wtltse, Miss Sarah L, —Sound Blindness, 388©. 


1386. — What baa been Done for Music in I 
Public Schools? 1887. 

West, Andrew F.— Tht Relation of Secondary 
Education to tho American Uu. versity 1835.— 
The Evolution of Liberal Education, 1393. 

West, W. M.— The Purpose and Scope of Hist ory 
in the High School, 1890. 

Wey, Hamilton 1).— Physical Training of Crim- 
inals, 1893. 

Wheelock, Miss Lucy is..— They have Eyes ami 
Ears, 1890. 

White, E. E.— Opening Address in Supfe. Depart- 
ment, 1868. — Tho Criterion of School Educa- 
tion, 1869.- First Slops in Teaching Reading, 
1871.— -Inaugural Address at Huston, 1872. - 
Several Problems in Graded School Manage- 
ment, 1874. -Technical Training in American 
Schools, 1880. — Industrial Education, 1RS1. — ‘ 
The National Industrial College: Its History, I 
Work, and Ethics, 1882.— Moral Training in 
Public Schools, 188C. — School Snperiulend- 
ence in Cities, 1890. — Discussion of Industrial 
Education, 1879. —Various Discussions, loOO.— 
Discussion on Manual Trailing, 1891.— Relig- 
ion in the School (with discussion), 1893. 

White, Josoph.— Cnristianity in the Public 
Schools, 1809.- -Practical Results of Compul- 
sory Education, 1883. 

White, W.— The Educational Noeds oi tho Bor- 
der States, 1866. 

Wiukersham, .T. I'.— Education as an Element in 
Reconstruction of tho Union, 1863.— American 
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OIIAPYEtt IV. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO— ITS CHARACTER AND 

FACILITIES. 


Though, the possibility and the necessity of educating the negro population of the 
United States have boon very thoroughly discussed by legislative and philanthropic 
bodies and ibe periodical press, nevertheless there scorns wanting u systematic and 
detailed statement of the facilities for the instruction of colored persons within 
the Union and of the more general features which characterize Iheir school life. 
In supplying and in systematizing a body of facts of this description for those inter- 
ested in or wishing to ge? cralize upon the matter, it will suffice merely to mention 
its far more interesting and important side . 

An attempt is being made to educate a people as a body whose great grandparents 
were African savages or plantation slaves. This people, if nm icated, is hopelessly 
at the mercy of a race far more enlightened and numerous than itself, and, if edu- 
cated, must struggle for existence beside, this same moro powerful race from which 
it is unmistakably differentiated on the moral side by the hundreds of years of dis- 
ciplining freedom it lias yet to undergo, and the absence of self-effectuation and self- 
restraint, qualities fn unm entails, while on the physical side it is still more unmistak- 
ably differentiated by the color of its shin. To a people thus tightly ballasted with 
independent social experience and racial ]> l’estige it is apt to soem that everything is a 
mat ter of language, and that the ability to talk effectively is an open sesame to every 
avenue of wealth, power, and consideration enjoyed by tlio dominant race, and thgt 
success in those avenues is obtained by the verbiage of sophistry rather than by 
patient foresight, and skillful energy. 1 But by those who wish to secure what 
sanguinary battles and constitutional amendments cannot secure, that is to say, the 
abolition of tlio slavery of ignorance, far different ideas are held. While the State 
has endeavored to do its duty, a warmer effort was long ago inaugurated by the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm of the Uhristian, and the boundless optimism of the man of 
commerce, to educate teachers for the schools and ministers for the pulpits of the col- 
ored people of the South in order that through their efforts the problems of real life 
might be comprehended by the descendants of the physically emancipated masses 
now located in that portion of the Union. 2 

Other than the fact that it is provided for persons of African descent, the education 
of the negro in several of the United States is characterized by three features : (l) Its 
cost is borne almost wholly by the white portion of the community; (2) it is almost 
always elementary; and (3) it is becoming more and more industrial in the sense 
that it is training its pupils in the village industries of carpentry, wheel wrightiug, 
blacksmitking, and in the possibly less rural vocations of shoemaking and printing. 

Those are tlx* resources with which individual human Iniings are side to procure the satisfaction 
of their wants and industry comes into being and grows.” ( Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce, vol. 3, p. 10. W. Cunningham.) 

'**! desire to state,” says Dr. Hay, good hi one of his reports, ‘ 1 wit bout qualification tmd as ib* 
result of long-continued and careful investigation, that the children of parents taught in these lilg&sr 
Schools hi the earlier years of this great movement show at the beginning of their school course 
marked superiority to the children of untaught parents, w 

2551 
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ITft COST IS ROKKK BY THE WHITE BACH. 

That this is ho is natural whether we consider the fact in connection with the schools 
supported by State or municipal taxation or with those supported by the generosity 
of churches or wealthy persons* The Southern States are agricultural, and in an 
agricultural community the great source of revenue is tax upon land, Afe the land 
in these States is, from the very nature of things, in the possession of the former 
masters, it follows that they are taxed to educate the children of their former slaves. 
Still it would ho injustice to the colored race not to go a slop farther and inquire by 
whom the agricultural land in the late slave-holding States is putin value; by whom 
it is w orbed that it will support a tax. The answer may be given in a sentence, a 
universal exodus of the negro would probably not be tolerated in the cotton States. 
Thus it is apparent that there is only a verisimilitude of injustice in the dominant 
and land-holding race educating the youth of ;he laboring population. 1 It must be 
remembered, however, that the tax is peculiarly onerous, as there is the necessity of 
supporting two systems of schools. Yet i t is only possible to educate colored children 
in this way and the tax is borne with patience. 

But while the Southern 8 tales are educating the negro, many persons, under the 
form or direction of religious or special philanthropic bodies, have founded and 
supported institutions which in name are plainly intended for the higher education 
of such colored person* as have the desire to obtain an education of that description. 
It may therefore bo said that potentially the best w ork for the elevation of the colored 
race is done in the so-called colored normal schools, in institutions supported by tlie 
sale of national lands for the purpose of fostering agriculture and Ihc mechanic, arte, 
and in the upper classes of the numerous “ academies/’ “ colleges / r .and “ univer- 
sities” supported by religious bodies or endowed by private individuals. 

As far as known to this Bureau there are 107 of these institutions, 2 of which 105 
are situated in the Southern States. In them the charge for instruction is exceed- 
ingly low, usually about a dollar or two a month in the normal, academic, and col- 
legiate departments, though frequently it is given without cost. But as low as this 
charge is, when made, it jh paralleled by the extremely low' rate at. which lodging 
and food are furnished ami the very moderate incidental fees exacted. In general it 
may be said that the entire expense to the colored student is in the neighborhood of 
$75 or $100 for a session of nine months. Sometimes it is as low as $50 or $00, some- 
times it is as high as $125 or $150. The lowest, of course are the minimum figures at 
which the Rtndent can exist. But it must not. bo supposed that this charge for 
tuition, lodging, and food covers the cost of the presence of the student at any par- 
ticular institution. At Clall in University, for instance, whore llie entire charge to 
students in the higher grades is about $7.50 a month, it is found 1 ‘ that the small 
amount paid by the students is not sufficient to meet one-tenth of the expenses of 
the inst itution, and it thus appears that every fit mien t is aided to the extent of 
about nine-tenths of his expenses,” that is to say, every student costs the institution 
to instruct, lodge, and feed about $08 a month. At Fislc University “the charges to 
studeut.fi do not cover one-half the actual cost of tlie advantages furnished them.” 

By whom, then, is the cost of these 107 institutions borne? In the case of Clafliii 
University it is borne by the contributions of the friends of education, through the 
Freed nion's Aid and Southern Kdueation Society; by tlie proceeds of the sale of 
national lauds; by tlie State of South Carolina, and by the John F. Slater and the 

1 “I must yet advert to another most interesting topic — the free schools. In this particular TSTew 
[England may he allowed to claim, I think, a merit of a peonlinr character. She early adopted and has 
constantly maintained the principle that it is the undoubted right and tlie bonnden duty of Govern- 
ment to provide for the instruction of all youth. That which is elsewhere left to chance or charity we 
assume bylaw. For the purpose of public instruction wo hold every man subject to taxation in pro- 
portion to bis property, and we look not to the question whether he himself have or have not children 
to be benefited by the education for which ho pays. Wo regard it as a wise aud liberal system of 
police by which property and life and the peace of society are secured.” (Daniel Webster, in disoourae 
on “ First Settlement of Xew England,” December 22, 1820.) 

•Several not reporting however for 1802-93. ' 
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Peabody funds. In tlio case of Fisk University the deficit is met by contributions ofc 
Christian ancl philanthropic peojile through the American Missionary Association or 
given directly to the university* Other bodies interested in the work of educating 
the negro are the American Baptist Home Mission Society, which supports many 
institutions^ the Presbyterian Church; the Society of Friends; the Congregational 
churches of the North; the Methodise Episcopal Church South* 1 From these funds 
of religious corporations; from the proceeds of the invested funds of the, Peabody, 
and especially of the Slater fund *, from tlie . .md in some States arising from the sale 
of lands given by the act of Congress granting lands in 1862, and, in all the States 
insisting on the separation of the v\\ o race?, a proportion al share of tlio fund annually 
given by the act of August 30, 1890— have been supported tlie independent schools 
for the education of the negro, with the exception of certain norma] schools con- 
ducted by the States and State scholarships created in quasi-independent institutions. 

Lightly, however, as the entire cost of education is made to bear upon the colored 
student, ho seems unable to meet it, and several expedients have been devised, two of 
which stand forth prominently, at least are of such a nature ml. to admit of being 
stated in a general way. These are the creation of scholarships and of labor and 
student aid funds," and it would seem that almost every institution lias a fund 
at its disposal to help needy students of merit. Frequently the beneficiary is 
* required to perform some kind of service for th~ amount given, while in some 
cases, as at Berea College, a rebate of $3 a term is allowed to 73 students of good 
standing. At Roger Williams and at Fisk universities the student is required 
to contract that he will labor one hour a day for tlio institution, or pay $2 in addi- 
tion to the charge for board and tuition. As an instance of t 1 ** necessity of the 
situation, the case of Storer College, at Harpers Ferry, W. Vs., ma^ be cited. About 
fifteen years ago ifc was suggested that from tlio beauty of its situation it might be 
practicable to use it*as a summer resort. One of the teachers made a beginning. 
Visitors came, were charmed by the surroundings, pleased with the bearing of tlie 
students who waited < i them, and sent for their friends, until several hundred 
guests came annually. Tlie earnings of the buildings are about $900, besides 
“bringing into the market certain portions of the school farm,” In the same line is 
the suggestion of the principal of the Alabama State Normal and Industrial School, 
who, after remarking that meritorious young people who would be willing to 
exchange their labor for board aro turned away daily, observes that “A cotton fac- 
tory or some other industry established, near institutions of this [his] kind could 
utilize every extra hour of students, and hy some humane arrangement could keep 
running every hour of the day, a source of income to the projectors and an aid to 
poor students.” 

The scholarships are mostly in the form of State-supported students, and merely 
entitle to free tuition and lodging. Others are merely scholarship lunds. Such is 
the King scholarship fund of $5,000, the Cassedy scholarship fund of $10,000, and 
others of equal or less amount possessed by Atlanta University. Biddle University 
has a fund of $6,000, raised in Scotland, the interest of which is to be used to aid 
young men preparing for mission work in Africa. 

The difficulty encountered l>y the colored student in regard to money has been par- 
tially overcome by tb© gift of Daniel Hand, esq., of $1,000,000 for the education of 
“such colored people as aro needy and indigent.” The fund is administered by the 
American Missionary Society, which, in view of the comparatively inadequate sum 
at its disposal, has felt the necessity of concentrating its resources, as the trustees 
of the two other great educational funds for tlie education of the people of the 
Southern States have felt the necessity of concentrating theirs. 

'Of 75 institutions reporting their resources of support, there were receiving aid from (some 
counted twice but some not appearing): American Missionary Association, 19; American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, 10; Freedmen's Aid Society Methodist Episcopal Church, 0; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South 1; Presbyterian Church. 7; Protestant Episcopal Church, 2; Congregational 
Church, 2; Friends, 1; endowments, 4; State or municipality, 16. 

•As at Way land Seminary. 

ED 93 98 a 
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, THE KJirOATION OF THE COLORED RACE IS ALMOST ENTIRELY ELEMENTARY. 

The height of the general intellectual development of the masses is conditioned 
by the affluence or paucity of abstract ideas current among them, at least by the 
ability to quickly acquire such ideas. Unfortunately for the negro his former con- 
dition gave him no opportunity to acquire a great variety of ideas. The relation 
of master and slave, speaking generally, in a sparcely inhabited country gave no 
opening to the negro to obtain a higher order of ideas than his condition required. 
Thus the negro was not trained to take on rapidly that form of enlightenment called 
culture when the opportunity came. The school days of the negro child are not pre- 
ceded by centuries of inheritable stimulus derived from racial, .and, as a special case, 
from ancestral exertion, nor is lie as yc*t surrounded by the refining influences of 
even a commonplace home. Voodoo incantations are his only natural literature and 
the permanent literature of the English language, still speaking for the body of the 
race, is-without his present sphere. It therefore happens that his education has 
been elementary. 

Many institutions for the education of the negro have high sounding names, hut, 
with several exceptions, *they arc not appropriate. Prominent among these excep- 
tions Is Howard University of Washington City. No school for the colored race has 
better facilities for higher education, it has a collegiate, and with the cxcei>tion 
of the post-gradun**', all the professional departments of an American university. 
JBnt by far the most important advantage it lias over other institutions of its kind is 
that Washington lias had for many years a very ellicient system of public schools 
for colored children, which now enroll about 14,000 pupils, it is, therefore, natural 
to suppose, did any general desire exist among the rising generations of colored 
persons to secure a higher culture of the mind than that offered by the elementary 
school, irrespective of any pecuniary advantage to be derived therefrom, that the 
collegiate department of Howard University would be tilled* especially since the 
tuition is free and the university buildings practically within the city limits. Yet 
the attendance in the college department of this national university for the African 
is small, being only 7 per cent of the whole attendance of 517. If any effect has been 
produced by the city system of public schools upon the curriculum of Howard Uni- 
versity, it is shown by the absence of an elementary department in that institution. 
However it. must be noted that, though the collegiate department is so neglected, tlio 
professional departments are comparatively well tilled. In the normal classes are 
30 J»er cent of the attendance, in the medical 120 per emit, while the departments of 
theology and law have each more, students than the college department proper of 
this university so well supported by (‘engross, so well officered, and especially, from 
the educational side, so well located.' 

The same phenomenon is shown by other colleges for I ho higher education of the 
colored race, and it seems warrantable to say that even were the race as a body at 
this moment capable of higher education, its poverty would not permit it, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, to spend the time necessary to acquire such an education, and 
that to educate to a higher degree any considerable portion of the race that portion 
must be supported as the students in colored theological institutions are sapporiod. 
In J£85 an inquiry made of 125 of tlio leading institutions for the colored race devel- 
oped the fact that fewer than 5 per cent of the students in those institutions were 
in what is culled classical studies, including those preparing for college. An exami- 
nation of the character of the requisites for admission to many of the more or less 
grandly named institutions for the education of the colored race shows that practi- 
cally there are none, except the prerequisite of ability to read in a low grade reader 
or familiarity' with the fundamental opera tions of arithmetic. The elementary- English 
course, «ays one university, is a necessity-, as the large majority of the students com- 
ing to the university have not had the opportunity to ground themselves in the com- 
mon English branches. 

_ m __ 

’As far as the law and medical departments are concerned, this remark may bo Ta inted to some 
extent, as those departments, it is understood, have white students upon their rosters. f * 
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In 75 institutions for the education of the colored race, from which special reports 
have been received, there are nearly 20,000 students in non professional courses, not 
quite 4 per cent of whom are reported as being of collegiate grade, 35 per cent as 
being of secondary grade, and 61 per cent as of elementary grade. It has been 
remarked above that tlio absence of an elementary department at Howard University 
may be attributed to the very efficient work of the system of public colored schools 
of Washington City; for the constant complaint of the nnivorsities and colleges for 
the colored is that they are obliged to mstrncv their piquls in tho elementary 
branches, showing that if those pupils have been taught in the public schools they 
have been poorly taught or have failed to pro tit by the teaching. The probability 
is that the child lias been poorly taught, and the whole effort of tho management of 
two of the three great funds for the education of the populations of the South is the 
training of home teachers. If the efforts of the trustees of these great funds are sup- 
ported by a State system of examination adequate to prevent persons more necessi- 
tous than able from being foisted upon the children, the colleges and universities 
for tlio colored race may dispense with their elementary classes, though probably 
with a loss of the moiety, or even more, of their present attendance. However this 
may be, thoso who support the higher named institutions for the education of tho 
colored race are fully comiucod not only of the negro’s desire and of his capacity for 
culture, but also of the necessity. Tho only obstacles they can sc© are illiteracy 
and poverty, which they arc striving to overcome by Mipporting institutions in the 
South ns shown above. 

The great majority of tho students at these institutions, though pursiiiug an ele- 
mentary course of instruction, have one of t wo objects in view. These are tho desire 
to become a teacher or a minister of the gospel. In every catalogue of an institution 
for tho higher education of the colored race there is to be found either a normal ,or a 
minister’s course, most frequently both. As for the so-called normal course, it has 
been very accurately stated by the Hartshorn College that it is but the beginning of 
an education, and the 't.struction in the minister’s course is greatly hampered by the 
lack of a sound elementary cdueat .on. In the case of t he institutions supported by tho 
Baptist Home Mission Society, it was decided in 1892 that the instruction in theology, 
except in the ease of the .Richmond Theological Seminary, be restricted to si minister’s 
course especially designed for those lacking an education that would permit them to 
take up tho studies of a theological seminary proper. Yet the catalogue of tho Rich- 
mond Seminary show’s but 27 per cent of its 59 students in tlio regular theological 
course. In tho (Jaminon Theological Seminary, with a single curricul tun which is 
lower than the theological course jiroper of. tho Richmond Seminary though higher 
than tho minister’s course of that institution, about half tjie students are unclassi- 
fied or are in special courses. 

The best and highest education given the negro, as far as numbers go, is offered 
ill the ubiquitous normal course or department. This course is moredy concerned 
with the elements of a plain English mathematical education. Tho effort there is to 
make tho student ns far as possible catch the principle involved in the subject under 
consideration rather than to memorize the printed page. Too frequently, perhaps, 
the early training of the student has not made him sufficiently familiar with the 
subject-matter of tho elementary branches to enable him to grasp their essence, but, 
notwithstanding this drawback, a thoroughness is given to the instruction that is 
clsewliero lacking. 

The length of the normal course can not bo given with any special accuracy. 
What is called tho normal course generally requires three years of study to com- 
plete. Very frequently four years are devoted to tho course, and occasionally two. 
In fact, the arrangement given by the Avery Normal Institute, or Straight Univer- 
sity, seems to be practically that of tho great majority of tho institutions with 
various names for tho education of tlio colored people. At tlio Avery Institute tho 
curriculum begins with tho fourth grade and the normal course with the ninth grade 
and continues on through the twelfth and final grade; thus tho institution is assim- 
ilable to a graded system of public schools. At Straight University the normal 
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course also begins with the ninth grade, but the eleventh grade, or year, is called 
the middle year of the normal course, and the twelfth grade is called the senior year. 
Instead of grades preparatory, normal and subnormal courses are sometimes estab- 
lished. Still another form of the normal course is shown by the curriculum of this 
Southern university, where the “normal department contains the high school, the 
freshman year of the college course, and an addition of a coarse of pedigogics, with 
an emphasis on practice teaching.” Very frequently the normal course is or may 
bo used as a preparatory department, while at the branch normal college of the 
Arkansas Industrial University the normal course is stated to bo fully equivalent to 
the first two years of a regular college course; and further, that it is the course which 
most of the students content themselves with taking. 

It may be a matter of surprise that institutions necessarily conducted so econom- 
ically as those for the education of the colored race should not he more economical 
in the variety of the courses they otter; in short, that they have not consolidated 
their teaching. It is quite evident that the normal course at its best is merely a 
secondary or preparatory course of study which aims at general intellectual culture 
rather than professional expertness, for it has very 1’iequently elementary Latin and 
Greek, which are distinctively preparatory studies. For the purposes of comparison 
the second and third years of a normal course may he so arranged as to bring out the 
points of similarity it has with the preparatory course of the same institution. 


Normal Course (Middle ami fieri tor Yearn). 

Complete Arithmetic, White. 

A I go bra , W eri t worth . 

General history, Larues. 

Latin Grammar, Allen and Uroenough. 
Inductive Method, Harper and Burgess. 
Physics, Gago, 

C heuustry , Steele. 

English, Word Analysis and Rhetoric. 
Civil Government and Economics. 
Bookkeeping. 

Draw ing. 

Music. 

Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Psychology and Moral Philosophy. 
Geometry. 

School Management. 

History of Education. 


Normal Course, elo . — Continued. 

Methods of Teaching. 

School Laws of State. 

Praetico Teaching. 

Preparatory Course ( One Year). 

Complete Arithmetic, White. 

A Igobra, W en t wot tli . 

General History, Barnes. 

Latin Grammar, Allen and Greenongli. 
Inductive Latin Method, Harper and 
Burgess. 

Physics, Gago. 

( • he m i stry , W i Hiatus. 

fin other institutions having a prepar- 
atory and a normal course the former 
re<{ nires more than one. year to complete.] 


The studios of the normal course are determined by the character of the examina- 
tions for Slate certificates to teach. But as Latin and probably other studies of the 
normal course given above are riot pursued far enough to give the pupil any service- 
able teaching knowledge of them, it would seem that they have been introduced for 
the special purpose of culture, and certainly there is no bettor way to teach “tech- 
nical” grammar than through the grammar of a synthetic language, such as that of 
ancient Rome. 

Motives of culture, however, arc not the ruling ones that induce bo many to attend 
the normal schools or departments of tho class of institutions under review. Com- 
pletion of a course of study in such a school entitles the holder to a certificate and 
the course itself is especially arranged to meet the requirements of the State exam- 
iners. Though these institutions inculcate the elements of an education, they may 
therefore l»e looked upon as professional schools. Indeed, to illustrate this con- 
clusion, it will suftieo to quote from tho catalogue of the school whose programme 
lias just been given, w*hero it is said that the normal course has special reference to 
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preparing the student to become a successful teacher, and that it is on that account 
that most of the students naturally turn to it, A university candidly stated that n 
majority of its students attend Us courses with the expectation of becoming teach- 
ers for a longer or shorter period. 

It is clear that the opportunity opened by State aid and northern philanthropists 
to mature colored persons to gain entry into a field of usefulness of quasi-gentility 
at a small cost in money and a considerable expenditure >f time is one that is partic- 
ularly charming and has great effect in till ng the normal schools and departments. 1 

“Parents, patrons, and students,” sajs the Hnrtrborn Memorial College, “must 
remember that the completion of the n rmal course is but tlio beginning ox educa- 
tion. Well-educated women, prepared for the best service of life, are the product 
of moro extended and broader training. It is the desire of this college to develop 
the higher courses as speedily as possible, But instruction in advanced courses can 
be given so far only ami so fast as students are prepared to receive it. 

“For the successful prosecution of advanced studies, four conditions are — each 
ami all — absolutely essential : 

“(1) There must be natural ability and the lo\o of learning on the part of the 
student. Not a few do well and achieve a good standing in tlio common-school 
studies, who, for lack of ability or aspiration, utterly fail in the higher. 

“(2) There must bo careful instruction in the elements and a mastery of them suf- 
ficient to lay a good foundation lor after progress, Many pupils pass over tlio lower 
courses with so much carelessness that they fail, and for lack of p reparation must 
needs fail as soon as they touch the higher. 

“(2) Time is requisite. For the primary and grammar seine ’ studies, the normal, 
the college preparatory, and the collegiate many years are required. To complete 
long courses of study pupils must begin early and remain in sch.ool continuously. 
Those who begin at lt» or 18 years of age have not time to complete advanced 
courses. 

“(1) Means also foi the payment of moderate expenses art* required. If the par- 
ents or patrons of a student couiiu thei T ’ duty done when she becomes able to teach a 
country school of low grade, advancement beyond the elements becomes for ber 
impossible. 

“The pressing needs of the people wait for women of broader education and com- 
pleter discipline. To meet this need Hartshorn Memorial College was founded. 
The time when ability, aspiration for learning, early training, and the requisite 
means shall meet together and render higher education possible ought not to linger. 
The colored people themselves should see that the time does not delay.” 

The foregoing remarks siiow the lack of higher education among the African race 
in America. This is particularly unfortunate for this portion of the community 
since it, more than any other, requires a body of cultured persons within itself to 
oppose those, adventurous persons who, by reason of their pleasing theories or ingen- 
ious arguments, are not apt to be the best of advisers, and in a stable government 
are always bridled by the calm wisdom of a small but all-powerful class of thought- 
ful people. As before remarked, the colored race is located in the distinctively 
agricultural States of the Union. It therefore lias neither press nor libraries, and 
the rank and file of the race must depend upon their leaders for their opinions. 
Thus is explained the periiuacious efforts of thoughtful people to provide a higher 
education for the negro — their efforts to remove tlio obstacles which his intellectual 
and pecuniary disabilities put in their way, and their appeals for aid. The educa- 
tion of the colored race, as far as it is acquired within the walls of an educational 

1 Lest tills l>e misconstrued into a jib© at the colored student it is well to remark that at the German 
universities it is stated that fully one-fourth of all tlio students are m needy circumstances and take 
advantage of the fact to demand aid and enjoy free dinners. (See p. 306 of this Report for 1891-92. 
Compare also what is said by Professor Paulsen on p. 2^8 of the same volume.) Monsieur Dreyfus- 
B dsac, in his University de iJor.u i*t PEnseigncnicnt Suplricur t*n Allemagne. says that the remis- 
sion of fees is frequently unwarranted, and, at the University of Bonn, is modified by a system of 
deferred payments (stiindutig) — over 13 per cent of which are lost. 
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edifice, Is practically elementary; Imi tliat fact is by no'means conclusive evidence 
^liat its higher education is an hallucination. 

The systems of public schools supported by States insisting on the separation of 
the rqses, their work, necessities, and the results accomplished by them, are matters 
of which the public is well informed. Since the report of 1885-86 a portion of this 
animal volume has been devoted to compiling wliat was known of the subject, while 
the debates in Congress and the discussions in the public prints bare illuminated 
every side of it. The usual figures of attendance, etc., follow. 

• 

White and colored school statist i( ?, 1S02-D3. 


State. 

Estimated number 
of children f» U> 
18 years of age. 

Number unrolled i 
in the common j 
schools. 

A verage daily 
attendance. 

N umber of 
teachers. 


White. | 

Colorod. 

White. 

Ctdon d . 

While. 

j Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

5, 408, 775 

2, 030, 331 

3, 092, 923 ‘ 

i 

1.5107, 82a 


1 1 

83, 849 

25,015 

Alabama a 

Arkansas 

Delaware 5 

290, 035 
304/200 

249, 291 
117, 940 

100, 125 1 
197, 055 1 

115,490 
66, 921 

4, 858 

110,311 

72,156 i 

4,182 
4, 940 
734 

2, 136 
1,374 

:% «f.o 

8, 980 

28.316 j 

cl 9, 746 

c2 , 947 

106 

District, of Colnmnin . . 

42. W0 
81, 150 

23, 020 
(} | , 350 

25, 2(52 , 
58,427 

14,502 
HO, 770 

19,085 

10,982 ! 

596 
3, 984 

299 

694 

Georgia — 

352 , too 

330, 700 

253,942 ; 

3(51,705 

347.907 

97, 471 

5, 837 

2, 982 

Kentucky e 

511, loo 

03, 200 

393,700 ; 

01. 300 

220, 500 

35, 200 

7,367 

1, 395 

Louisiana 

104, UOO 

200, 000 

92, 810 , 

(52. 654 

65,352 

42, 018 

2, 333 

931 

Maryland 

241, 750 

70, 550 

162,016 ; 

37, 386 

92,014 

36,597 

3, 534 

675 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

201. 1)00 

291, UK) 

154, 459 I 

380, 4(54 

93, 099 j 

101,894 

4,296 i 

3.201 

8.W, 500 

51. 000 

581,342 i 

31, 113 



13, 240 ! 

690 

North Carolina 

;rr:t, ioo i 

223, 70: ) 

232,500 ! 

124, 398 

142,302 

72,417 i 

4, 490 

2, 5H 

South Carolina 

1(1(5, 700 

279, KOf) 

102.571 j 

120, 579 

75, 360 

87,334 

2, 676 

J, 859 

Tennessee 

4(52, 100 

15(5, 000 

308,481 l 

94, 980 

2(50, 853 

64, 127 

6, 949 

1,863 

Texas 

0(59, :ioo 

204, 900 

425,776 j 

127.495 

284, 118 

80,717 

9, 287 

2,619 
2, 064 

.Virginia 

:m:i, mm 

241,000 

227, (59 G j 

120, 775 

1 30, 398 

63, 745 

5, 868 

West Virginia 

258, 000 

1 

10, 700 

201,779 | 

6, 438 

130, 312 

4,113 

5, 736 

200 

a In 1880 IK). 

b 111 1891-92. 


e Approximately. 



It will be remarked by the patient reader who examines the table that tho white 
pupils show an increase of about 85,000 ; the colored, a decrease of about 12,000. Tile 
number of colored teachers has increased S00, while the number of white teachers 
has increased but 700. Were it possible to ascertain what scholastic and personal 
qualifications these S00 new colored teachers bring to their dmics the advantages of 
this large increment to the teaching force of colored persons might be discussed. 

In the academies, schools, colleges, etc., for colored youth there are, as far as 
known, 10,101 male and 11,020 female students. In the elementary grades 57 percent 
of the attendance are girls; in the secondary grades, 50 per cent; while in the col- 
legiate department only 25 per cent are women. In all schools reporting for 1802-93 
there are 25,850 students. In tho elementary departments of 75 institutions are 
13,170 pupils; in the secondary are 7,305; in the collegiate, 9C3, and in the profes- 
sional are 024. 

There are several questions connected with tho institutional life of the colored 
pupil that deal more particularly with ethics than pedagogics. Under the caption 
of “ Separate education ” the authorities of Hartshorn Memorial Collego observe: 

Tho establishment of Hum institution for the education of young women afiirms nothing, and 
expresses no opinion touching the abstract question of coeducation or tho separate education of the 
Boxes. Either system, doubtless, has its own special advantages and disadvantages. But this enter- 
prise embodies tho conviction that for tho students whom this institution will gather, under pres- 
ent conditions ami with their present social environment, the balance of advantage is on tho side of 
separation. 

It is something, and no small matter, that. the. necessity of unceasing surveillance, by day and by 
night, irritating to pupil and Imrdensomo to teacher, is removed. 

It is something that courses of study aiul of instruction may be more closely adjusted to tho special 
and practical needs of young women. 

To those who have seen the conscience broken down, the moral tone deteriorated, habits of duplicity 
engendered, and the best intellects become vapid through the unhealthy life engende^jd in a mixed 
institution, it will seem an important matter that one chief stimulus of this unhealthy be removed. 
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To fathers and mothers, who remember the sad experiences of some mixed schools, present safety 
for their inexperienced daughters, sent beyond parental vratchoarc, will; perhaps, outweigh all other 
considerations. * 

The Utopian notion that young people can he brought promiscuously together and counted brothers 
and sisters, human nature laughs to scorn. 

In the presence of such institutions as Mount Holyoke Seminary, Tosaar ami "Wellesley col logos, 
and others of like worth, few would venture to affirm that the highest womanly worth anu strength 
is dependent upon walking and talking and routing for a few ycur-s with young men. 

The strong women of this generation, whoso Hud is upon the school work, and the mission work, 
and the reformatory woik, and the social lift, of the time, received their training largely in separate 
schools. 

With the heading u Ooedm aiion,” tlio authorities of Bennett College speak with 
equal positivenoss to the contrary, as follows: 

After years’ observation and c xperieuce we are very decided 1 }" in laver of the education of our young 
people of both sexes in tlio sumo school, provided their association is under proper discipline and suit- 
able care, which we claim is had here. 

This is unquestionably, in our judgment, the normal, healthy, hoine-like method. Tlio improvement 
under these circumstances in manners self-reliance, and social culture, 1 ho development of manhood 
and womanhood, are often very marked We know that aonio parents are reluctant to send! lujir daugh- 
ters to schools for Loth sexes; hut this apprehension, we believe, arises chielly from an insufficient famil- 
iarity with tlm huts. One authority sa ? \ s : “Corrupt inlluerues arc more linldo to abound in schools 
exclusively for either sex, hnt particularly m separate schools for girls.” “To insure modesty,’’ says 
Itic liter, “1 would advice the education ot the sexes together; but T will guarantee nothing in ft 
school where girls are ahum together, and still le»s where hoys are.” 

THE KWKhVnON OF TUN rOLOKKD HACK IS HKCOMIXtl 5101US AND MOltE INDUSTRIAL. 

In the early efforts for tlio education of tho negro in Ann a tlio object in view 
was his enlightenment. That point once gained it was thought that his welfare 
would ho secure. But owing to his necessitous condition and tho comparatively 
small amount of fund* at the disposal of tho private or corporate schools, an effort 
was made in a few cases to do what years before had been tried in different parts of 
the Union and fou.tu to ho a failure in the ease of institutions for tho Caucasian 
race. This scheme was to ha\e tho >vhito student work out his expense while pur- 
suing tho studios of tlio schoolroom, in order that ts many of our most worthy young 
men, who were deprived of tho advantages of an education through poverty,” might 
overcome that obstacle to tliclr ambitions. In tho case of the negro tho effort has 
persisted longer and has been either more successful than tho experiment of 1830-40 
in the North and West, or adventitious circumstances have aided it almost to the 
extent of lloatiug it to an unwonted degree of prosperity. 

From various reasons a wave of industrial training overran the country in tho 
later seventies and early eighties that, as a form of education, was adopted by many 
city school systems, but reached its most distinguished development in tlio manual 
training schools of St. Louis and Chicago. The schemo of mechanical instruction of 
these schools was not native to America. It had. been elaborated in a Hussion tech- 
nological university, in which tliero was a feature of practical work in the engineer- 
ing course, thus bringing it into very sharp contrast with the German typo of 
technological university (Teclmischc llochsclmlo or polytcchnicum). But to give 
these advanced engineering students of scientific technology a practical insight into 
the x>roocsses by which the mechanics whom they were in tho future to direct must 
work out in wood or metal their ideas as engineers, a course of instruction was 
established which in America was, in tlie early days of its adoption, called tho Rus- 
sian system of manual training. The anarchy of shop work for profit on tho prin- 
ciples of the mecliauico-theological or classical schools for poor students of the 
thirties was now superseded by a well-digested and systematic plan of mechanical 
instruction without profit. Now, the work of tho negro has been much more closely 
connected with tho old nicch an ico- theological idea than with tho Russian system, 
though the introduction of drawing and machinery gave it dignity as a plan of 
instruction. This, however, it acquired by the action of the Slater fund trustees. 
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The systematic instruction of the colored race in tlie village industries is insepa- 
rably connected with the administration of the John F. Slater fund. dt was not 
particularly Mr. Slater who caused the fund to he used to foster trade teaching, hut 
his trustees; for the “general object” of his deed of gift, “to he exclusively pur- 
sued,” was the uplifting of the lately emancipated population of the Southern States 
and their posterity by conferring upon them the blessings of a Christian education — 
education in which the instruction of the mind in the common branches of secular 
learning shall bo associated with training in just notions of duty toward God and 
man in the light of the Holy Scripture. Though the methods of accomplishing this 
was left to the discretion of the trustees, Mr. Slater strongly indicated that in his 
opinion the training of teachers was tho method to be adopted. In a private con- 
versation with Dr. Uaygood, however, he put. industrial training as the Bixth (and 
last) object to be taken into consideration *n tho uso of tho interest of the fund 
known by his name. It should bo remarked, howt\ei\ that the trustees may have 
boon influenced in tlic concentration of the fund upon industrial training by tho fact 
that tho Peabody lurnl bad for some years been steadily concentrating its resources 
on the training of teachers, and the States were making provision to supply their 
colored schools with properly qualified persons. Be this as it may, the trustees of 
the fund early determined to confine its aid to such schools as were best fitted to 
prepare young colored men and women to In come useful to their race, and that insti- 
tutions which gave instruction in trades and other manual occupations that would 
enable colored youths to make a living and to become useful citizens be carefully 
sought out and preferred. This policy was continued ten years. 

At tlie date of 1883 the. highest example of industrial or trade teaching of the 
negro was Hampton Normal and Industrial School. Only a few of the higher grade 
schools for colored youth had attempted to teach trades. Many of tho most experi- 
enced persons in the field were not convinced that it was wise to attempt it; 
others advocated it. The rudimentary character of this instruction may be inferred 
from tlie first reports to the jigent of tho fund, Dr. Ilaygood. Clark University 
reports, “Without the aid of tho Slater fund ($2,000) we could have done little in 
the industrial department, as it required $1,100 to equip it, and our printing depart- 
ment would have failed entirely.” Tuskegee Normal School reports, “ For the 
impetus given to the industrial department the school is eh icily indebted to the 
John F. Slater fund.” Chitlin University remarks, “As soon as we received notice 
of the appropriation of $2,000 from the Slater fund arrangements were made to erect 
a suitable carpenter shop.” And so on, to a large extent, with a score of institutions 
aided by the fund. Vet these institutions had been carefully sought out as the best 
for being aided in this matter of trade instruction. It is beyond a doubt that the 
efficient cause of the impetus for industrial education of the negro was given by the 
management of the Slater fund and the enthusiasm of their late agent, now Bishop 
Hay good. 

On the retirement of J)r. Ilaygood the plan of the distribution of the Slater fund 
was somewhat changed. The trustees created a board of education, of which Dr. 
Gurry, tho agent of tlio Peabody fund, was made chairman. The new plan of oper- 
ation advocated neither the teaching of trades nor the support of institutions not 
on a “permanent basis.**' Instead of the teaching of this ox* that trade the teaching 
of the “ underlying principles of all trades” and the employment of persons expert 
in imparting such instruction was to be kept in view ; and the schools are already 
beginning top follow the hint thus given. The act of Congress of August 30, 1890, 
for the benefit of schools established for the advancement of education in agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, very likely has had, or will have, tho effect to foster 
this idea of preventing the petrifaction of the negro into a village mechanic or 
farm laborer while directing his thoughts and impulses toward industrial rather 
thau political spheres of activity. As the State and the Peabody fund may be looked 
to to promote the traiuing of teachers'* the Slater fund and the $10,000 or $12,000 
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annually givea to the States thickly populated with negroes, for their industrial 
education, may he looked to to supply men capable of conducting an industrial bus- 
iness. It has been through the avenues of trade that an inferior people rise to a 
higher condition. Trade brings wealth, wealth leisure, and leisure the opportunity, 
if not the desire, for culture. 

As taught in the schools for the colored race about the year 1893, the industrial 
instruction had the following forms, to wit: The manual training or education by 
work idee; tiv.de teaching of the mecln uio trades; agrieultuie; printing; and, for 
girls, housework, including sewing and nurse training. 

At Tougaloo University, in accordance with the gmieral plan of the Slater fund, a 
change was recently made in tho form of the industrial work, especial attention 
being given to manual training with a view to the general culture of mind and 
hand. This change consisted in the establishment of o two-y^ars course of wood- 
work of an hour to an hour ami a half a day for the seventh and eighth grades, 
covering the jirocesscs and principles of working ill wood and with woodworking 
tools. The exercises are graded, 1 mining from the simple to the moro difficult, the 
aim being to adapt them to the mental capacity of the student as well as to his 
dexterity, and to make them a helpful part of his school work. Each student has a 
blue print of his work before him. A course in woodwork adapted to the iifth and 
sixth grades, and a course in ironwork for the ninth grade, is to follow it, while for 
the tenth and eleventh grades a course of mechanical drawing is to be provided. 
Straight University also has felt the Slater impetus toward a moro concentrated 
method of manual instruction, and has likewise established a two-years course in 
woodwork for tho seventh and eighth grades, with the same fea., es of the course at 
Tougaloo University. In fact, the course as explained by Tougaloo and worked out 
in the following programme may be considered as tho Slater course of manual 
training : 

Seventh grade (limited to square work). — Planing to a true surface; laying out 
work (including meas iring with the rule and marking \vith knife and gauge) ; saw- 
ing to tho line; boring; gluing; driving nails and screws; sandpapering; making 
box joint, dado, mortise, tenon, and groove. 

Eighth grade (especially bended or curved work). — Making miter joint (square, 
octagon, and hexagon); regular and irregular hovels (using steel square); scarf 
joint, dovetail; laying out curved work; planing and chiseling curved surfaces; 
sawing curved lines; bending by saw ing and stoamiug; making round forms. 

At Fisk University, after tho manual training course of two years has been com- 
pleted tho “ principles ” inculcated are applied during a third year in building and 
cabinetmaking, while during both tho second and third years tho nature and use of 
paints, varnishes, stains, and polishes are taught. In addition to the aid from the 
Slater futid aid w r as also received from the Daniel Hand fund in establishing this 
“ new line ” of w'ork. It will he seen that the remunerative or praetical feature lias 
not been disregarded at this university. At several institutions supported in part 
by the proceeds from the sale of public lands belonging to the United Stares and at 
tho comparatively well endow ed. Atlanta University quite ambitious efforts are being 
made to inaugurate a system of practical technological instruction much above the 
average for colored schools. Indeed, at Central Tennessee College there is a course 
of study in mechanical engineering of four years, though no one has availed himself 
of it. 

But the form of manual training that has been in vogue in the independent or 
isolated schools for the negro in tho past has been of quite another form. Tho insti- 
tutions giving this instruction drew their aid from the revenues provided by gen- 
erous-persons interested in the welfare of the negro, and as their attendance increased 
quite frequently their classes in carpentry and in bricklaying, and in agriculture 
were utilized in building new and in enlarging or repairing old structures, or in 
working the fields for garden produce. Sometimes the blacksmithing and wheel- 
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wrighting of the neighborhood was done; but in general it maybe said that the 
work of tbo trade classes had a double object in view— instruction of the pupils,, and 
the enlargement or repair of the institution or tbo cultivation of its grounds. Not 
that the object of tbo institution was at all mercenary, but because that was about 
tbe only way in which any remuneration could bo gotten by tho institution out of 
the labor of its students; if not in this way, then failure. 

This species of manual instruction is of varied nature: Carpentry, bricklaying and 
hrickmaking, blacksmi thing, painting, and printing for men; cooking, dressmaking, 
and in general housewifery for women. It is doubtful if a better illustration of 
this object, and methods of tbe institution giving this character of instruction, can 
bo found than the following announcement: 

INDUSTRIAL I > U PA HTMENTS . 

Tbo industrial work is carried on in connection with a four years’ course of academic work designed 
to give a thorough ’English education. With these objects arc kept in view, viz: 

(1) To teach tho dignity of labor. 

(2) To teach the students how to work, giving them a trade when thought best. 

(8) To enable students to pay a portion of Hour expenses in labor. 

At present the most developed of the industries are: 

Agriculture , — This department controls two farms of 680 and 800 acres, respectively. Tho funds at 
command will not allow inueli outlay in new experimental farming. Tlio special effort, therefore, 
is to gi\otho students Vbhohh in rmnmoji, practical fanning. Tho farms not. only furnish an object 
lesson and a aluahlo employment to students, but supply largely tho demands of tlio school. 

iSrickmaking. ~ On the farm have been found extensive beds of clay suitable for making bricks. 
From these beds the school lias been able to make bricks enough to build Jive substantial buildings for 
school uses, and to sell many to neighbors. The bricks are made and laid by students, thus reducing 
the cash outlay for buildings to tlio minimum. 

Carpentry. —The students are taught, to do all kinds of work, such as building cottages, fences, 
repairing buildings, making and repairing furniture, etc. Of the many buildings on the grounds, 
most of the work 1ms been done by boys of this department. 

J'aintitHjr— Fainting of buggies and graining nro emphasized. House painting is regularly done. 
Many buggies and carts for the tertvn and country are brought in and painted, 

}*i intiiif }.— In this ollice are printed the catalogues, • ‘Southern Letter, " “ Student," ami much job 
work for the school ami the sunroundiog country. 

JllarktimUltiiHj (t»;d irhcvlmrighting . — These departments do all the work for tho school and farm, 
and much for the town and country. 

Tin# wit king, th<n' making, am) hemms waking . — Harness work for the neighborhood, as xvcdl as for 
tho school farm, is done. The Ktudenls" shoes are repaired and all the roofing el the institution is 
done. 

SiumiiU.-' One i.f the most useful of the industrial occupations js that in connection with the saw- 
mill. A large part, of the farm is covered with pine forest. 

1 Yages,~ Tho rate of wages is according to the age of tho student and the real value of his work. 
The arrangements are such that students lose nothing in their classes by working out a part of their 
ox pen ftes. At tlio cud of each month a hill is given to every student showing what he may owe the 
school or w hat the school may owe him. 

A vory favorable (statement of the, condition of trade teaching is given by Howard 
University. There tho industrial department occupies an entire building, 40 by 
75 feet, of two stories and basement, and tlio students in tbo preparatory and 
normal departments practice in the methods of certain trades at specified hours. 
The work in each department is clone under tho personal direction of n skilled work- 
man, and with tho advantage of first-class tools. 

Before leaving the subject of trade leaching in tbo isolated schools for the> colored 
race it is necessary that certain remarks of Dr. Hay good, in his last report (1891) 
to tho trustees of the Plater fund, should be reproduced. They are as follows: 

li If there had been no Slater fund, much by this time would have been done in 
industrial education in these schools; but every informed person knows that the 
help and encouragement of thivS great benevolence has furnished the inspiration and 
driving force of this vital movement. 13ut for tho friendship w on to gomo of these 
schools through the industries fostered by tbe Slater money they would, by this 
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time, have v cased to be. * * * For every dollar given by tlio Slater fund not 

only another dollar lias come to help it but more than a dollar." 1 . 

The large farms usually attached to the institutions for the colored race, tho indus- 
trial habitudes of that race, and the terms of ihe act of August SO, 1890, have invited 
or compelled attention to agricultural operations. The difficulties attending 1 the 
introduction of this study in schools for tho whites wore greater than in tho case of 
tho schools for tho colored; indeed the training given by the agricultural courses of 
the schools for colored persons has b'*ou much more adapted to making laborers 
than scientific agriculturists. 

For colored girls the usual manual * raining given to whito girls is quite appropri- 
ate. Cooking and dressmaking are particularly well adapted as studies to those who 
very frequently make their living as servants or seamstresses, Quite an effort is 
being made to introduce nurse training and in several institutions courses have been 
established, ns at Central Tennessee College where arrangements have been made 
for a course consisting of two parts, one, non professional, of two years, and one, 
professional, running through a 1 1dl'd ye.v.\ 

THE TEACHING FORCE. 

The biographies of the teachers in the institutions for tho education of the colored 
race would he a detailed history of the struggle for tho instruction of that race. It 
has never happened in the history of education that so many difficulties had to be 
overcome as in the case of carrying tho war for education into Africa, and it was' 
natural, porhaps necessary, that enthusiasm should ripen inf > devotion, and even 
fortify itself in fanaticism, lint the personal trials and vi< ’ "ies of tho past and 
present can not. ho recounted here; they must ho looked for in J)r. Ikirnard’s report 
on education in tho District of Columbia, in (lonoral Armstrong’s Twenty Years of 
Work at Hampton, and in other works of a similar nature. 

After ihe lapse of a quarter of a century, it is natural to siipposo that much of the 
teaching done in sen for the colored race should he by persons from among them- 
selves. The figures from 76 institutions justify such au exx>ectation, for they show 
that of tho 1,010 teachers in them one-third (373) arc colored men and women. Still 
confining attention to tho institutions for tho education of the colored race, it appears 
that, though the white men teachers i % 225) are equal in number to tho colored men 
teachers (221), tho whito 'women teachers (412) are very nearly as many as both 
while and colored men teachers, while for every colored woman teacher there are 
3 'while women teachers. Comparison with the relativo proportion of each sex in 
the public schools can not he made, as the statistics aro not obtainable, but it may 
be stated as a fact that in cities tho colored schools are almost always taught by 
women, and in the open country by men. 


1 Amount and distribution of thr rttnns disbursed from the Hater fund from 1 fid 3 to ISO?, inclusive. 
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The education of these teachers h#9 been accomplished in the various normal 
schools, academies, colleges, and universities spoken of some pages back. The coun- 
try schools are incapable of giving ail education that will at all qualify the pupil for 
the position of a teacher of even a colored school, and unless there bo a high school 
in the city having a quasi system of schools for their colored population the urban 
public school is also incapable of accomplishing the same fact. The strenuous oilorts 
now being made to improve the character of thq^wliite teaching corps by uniform 
examinations will probably result in securing a higher grade of teachers for the 
schools for the rural districts, in which the negro population is mostly situated, and 
better supervision will result in more thorough teaching and more businesslike man- 
agement. 

There are three great funds, aggregating £1,000,000, the interest of which may he 
used in promoting the education of persons to fill positions as public-school teachers 
in the Southern States. Two of these funds are specifically for tho colored race ami 
the other is for the people of the whole South. In addition to these, there is the 
fund arising from the sale of lauds given by Congress in 1802, which generally reaches 
the normal schools for colored pupils in the form of a State appropriation,' and 
finally there is the quota, fixed by Federal law, drawn from the $25,000 annually 
appropriated to each State by the act of Congress of August 30, 1800, which has so 
far gone to help the resources of tho State normal schools for colored children which 
are thus compelled add an industrial feature to their establishment. Hut most 
important of nil. since it is extensible and therefore may be made commensurate with 
the necessities of the situation, is an appropriation from the State treasury, a 
resource which has been very effectively used in the North and West, and is by no 
means unknown in the South. 

Vlii >FI«'KRI()NAI TRAINING. 

The dignity and the presumptive emoluments of the professions of la w and rneili- 
cino and the saeredness and the social influence of the minister’s calling have natu- 
rally excited a desire in many colored persons to engage in a course of study loading 
to one of the so-called learned professions. The dilficulty experienced in America 
by the schools for instruction in the learned professions is intensified in the case of 
those for the colored citizen, for very few of their students are scholastically prepared 
to follow the study they have chosen. This subject, however, is so well worn in the 
ease of the schools for the whites that it would be intolerable to have its intricacies 
unfolded ill connection with a few schools for training the men who are to deal with 
tho life, the property, and the morals of an inferior race that has been forced rather 
than self-evolved to aplauo of theoretic highest civil standing. 

In the late shareholding States there are five schools for the medical education of 
persons of color. At one of these — that at Washington— some white persons attend, 
while at the Northern schools for the Caucasian race » number of colored persons 
are enrolled. 

Throe institutions are very prominent in the training of physicians for the colored 
people. These are the Meliarry medical department of Central Tennessee College, 
Howard University medical department, and the Leonard medical department of 
Shuw University. The Meliarry medical department was organized in 1870-1879, 
through the generosity of the Messrs. Meliarry, of Indiana. At that time there was 
no institution south of the Ohio and the Potomac accessible to tlie colored race. The 
Leonard Medical School was established in 1881-82 upon a site given by the State of 
North Carol iua« Ilotli of these Southern institutions have received very substantial 
aid from tho John F. Slater fund. The medical department of Howard University 
was the first medical school for colored students. It is supported partly by the funds 
of tho university and partly by tuition fees, which are increased by the attendance of 
whito persons who are attracted by the low animal charge for tuition and the excel- 
lent instruction and facilities for instruction provided. At Fisk University a itis 
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hoped that the time is very near at hand when departments of law and medicine 
can be added to the present lines of educational work of the university.” 

The course of the schools attached to Howard and New Orleans universities and 
Central Tennessee College are graded, and are oi four years. At Shaw University an 
annual course of lectures is given. The first three institutions named require pro- 
ficiency in an English education, ail having examinations for admission Central 
Tennessee College and New Orleans University require the student to study Latin 
during the junior year. The c uriculnm o; the graded courses comprise*? anatomy, 
physiology, microscopy, histology, chemistry, toxicology, materia inedica, therapeu- 
tics, obstetrics, gynecology, piediatric^, practice, h\ gieno, medical jurisprudence, 
ophthalmology, otology, and bacteriology, the difference in the distribution of the 
studies through the four yea is being that at the New Orleans University and Central 
Tennessee College the student’s attention is confined to anatomy, chemistry, and 
physiology, while at Howard University physiology, materia inedica, therapeutics, 
microscopy, and histology are introduced. A further difference is also apparent in 
the placing of the practice of medicine and surgery, which are third -year studies at 
Howard and fourth-year at the other two institutions. Howard University has upon 
its own grounds a well-filled hospital. The students of the Central Tennessee College 
department may attend the Nashville City Hospital. All the schools have clinics. 

The requirements for graduation are conqdorion of the twenty-first year, of the 
course of the school, and tho payment of fees in full. The fees are $30 or $00 a year. 
At New Orleans University and Central Tennessee College the entire course of four 
years costs the student $173; at Howard University $22H, including all incidental 
expenses connected with instruction. 

Connected with several of these schools are departments of dentistry or phar- 
macy. 1 he course of the dental departments of Howard University and Central 
Tennessee Col lege is of three years. The curriculum comprises anatomy, physiology, 
microscopy, histology, chemistry, materia inedica, therapeutics, surgery, operative 
and prosthetic dent I * r y, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence, to which Central 
Tennessee adds metallurgy, dissecting, and materia inedica. The expenses are $30 
or $60 a year and incidentals. 

Three institutions have courses in pharmacy. That of Howard University comprises 
hotiiuy, chemistry, toxicology, materia rnedica, and pharmacy, with a recommenda- 
tion to study microscopy, which Central Tennessee includes as necessary. To gradu- 
ate, the student must have attended two years, but to obtain tho degree of graduate 
in pharmacy he must have had two other years of practical experience iu compound- 
ing and dispensing drugs and medicines in a regular established pharmacy. The 
charge at Central Tennessee College and Shaw University is $30 annually, not 
including incidentals; at Howard University, $60. 

Among the colored people the study of law lias not such a numerous following as 
the study of medicine. The same phenomenon is present among the Caucasian race 
of European and American countries, for the impetus given to the public mind by 
successful biological research and tho ills attending a high-pressure system of life 
have rendered medical assistance advisable as an experiment and even necessary for 
continued existence. 

Tiiere are five schools of law especially for colored people. Theso schools are all 
connected with a college or university. By far tho largest enrollment is in the law 
department of Howard University, which, holding its sessions at night, gives oppor- 
tunity to colored clerks and messengers of tho public bureaus and to commercial 
clerks to undertake a course in law. The three schools of the national capital for 
the whites offer the same advantages to persons of that color whose necessities and 
ambition oblige them to work and study by day and recite or listen to lectures at 
night. 

The law department of Howard University has been fortunate. It lias recently 
been supplied with a remodeled building opposite the city court-house, through the 
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generosity of certain members of the New York bar and of C. P. Huntington and 
J. W. Ambrose, both of Now York, and has been named Evarta Hall in recognition 
of the exertions of the Hon. William M, Evarts in procuring funds for the recon- 
struction of the old building. It is also fortunate in having Congress, which legis- 
lates for the District of Columbia, provide in part for the salaries of four professors — 
in all, $3,200. 

The course of study of this sc hool is not of an advanced character. It is taken for 
granted that the applicant for admission “lias had a good English education and 
some mental training/' But though no preliminary examination is held, that fact 
'4s not to bo construed as in any manner lowering the standard of attainments 
required for graduation/' as preliminary examinations are frequently found to work 
injustice and are unsatisfactory. The course is of two years plus the post-graduate 
course tacked on to all the law- school courses established in Washington. Tlie first 
year is spent on Blackstone, real and personal property, contracts, commercial paper, 
criminal law, and domestic relations; tlie second on pleading, practice, equity, 
evidence, and torts. During the third year constitutional limitations on the States, 
mercantile law, and corporations are taken up. Moot courts arc held. The instruc- 
tion is by the usual assigne d reading and quiz method, interspersed with lectures. 
The faculty is composed of six lecturers. 

The law department of Central Tennessee College has a course of two years. To 
gain admission to its course tin*, candidate must pass a satisfactory examination on 
all the common English studies, and is advised to take a more extensive course of 
general study before beginning that of law. The course differs from that of How- 
ard University in that the study of fho fundamental divisions of the substantive 
law share during the first year the time with the law of procedure, and international 
law (Vat tel) is introduced, while during the second year Federal procedure, consti- 
tutional limitations, and corporations are taken np and procedure law t'ontinuod. 
The faculty is composed of three persons and a dean. 

The law department of Allen University lias a course of two years, -whose sessions, 
like the schools at Washington, T>. O., are held in the aft ernoon and evening, in order 
to suit tlie convenience of students otherwise employed during the earlier portion of 
the day. The first year is, with the exception of evidence, devoted to substantive 
law (Bhxckstone, Kent, contracts, and bills'!, and to constitutional law. The second 
year is, with the exception of criminal law and the statutory law of South Carolina, 
dovotwl to procedure, considering equity ns falling in that category. The faculty 
appears to bo the president of the university. Afoot courts are held. During llio six 
years of its existence live classes have been Kent out, a. majority of the members 
meeting with a great degree of success in life.” 

The law school of Shaw University was established in 1888. Tts course is not 
known. A scholarship of $50 a year will be granted to worthy students who need 
assistance. 

Wilber force University 1ms a law course of two years, but no students. 

“If you were in a Southern villago watching the passers-by, yon would perhaps 
bco among them a colored man, strong in body, marked in countenance, an umbrella 
in one hand ami a gripsack in the other. Ho is always well, always possessed of 
marvelous powers of endurance, always ready to speak. lie is the negro preacher. 
Examine him and you will find ho has never been taught. * * * Is bo doing 

much preaching? He is preaching a good deal. Ho has been at it twenty-five 
years. Multitudes arc swayed bv his eloquence. Men’s, women’s, and children's 
Tives and careers nro subject to him. Tie is often tlio only colored man among them 
who can Toad. Tie is the ono man who is looked up to as a leader. IT is influence 
extends to tlie utmost limit of the colored people's life. Here, then, is the colored 
minister, with many admirable qualities, but with certain deficiencies. Here he is. 
What ought ho to do? Ho ought to bo educated. He ought to undergo a grand 
work in the three IFs, ho ought to understand English, the English Bible, English 
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literature, Erglish history, English doctrine, to speak and to write English, and to 
explain the Bible in English.” 1 * 

In August, 1892, the presidents of the schools supported by the Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society adopted tho following scheme: All students studying for a degree to 
study at Richmond Theological Seminary, and oaeli school of the society to have a 
“minister’s course " : 

This course is designed only for those who, from lack of literary training, arc unable to take a 
more ester fled c .ura«\ and who, at Ijuo smite tin e f ere unable, by reason of ago and ot.lu*r insurmount- 
able conditions, to seen n » thorough literary trrining. TTany ministers on gaged in active pr 3 toral 
work w ho feel tho need of further training w'T find this course specially adapted to their case. It 
may, ordinarily, bo completed in a ^c«r. ^ Xo person will be allowed to pursue ibis course in the 
Richmond Theological Seminary ext opt residents of the State of Virginia. Certificates will bo given 
to such as complete the course in a satisfactory manner The instruction to be given is to be included 
under tho following Leads: 

i . — study of T’iE English iublk. 

The work done under this head is to bo strictly biblical. Vo time Is to be spent upon speculations 
about tho Bible. The study of Divine iruth it- 3 df and the bust mdh.wiH of communicating this 
truth to the minds and hear is of others aro to occupy tho entire attention. The Inductive method 
of instruction is to be pursued, and the special aim of the work is to accomplish the following ends: 

(<r) To permeate the minds and Ik arts of the students w ith the i.pirifc and power of Divine truth. 

(b) To give to the students n general but comprehensive knowledge of tho Bible as a wimlo. 

(c) To impart to the students a correct method of studying llio Scriptures, ami practical and effec- 
tive methods of conveying Bibb: ‘ruth to the minds and hearts of other persons varying in age, 
capacity, and mental training. 

In sccliing to accomplish these thr»r ends in tho most suceessfin manner, tho following order of 
study and of importing instruction in to be piirsnod: 

(1) The study and application of (a) lb Me stories, (b) Bible ch.arueters, <• , mseciitive Bible, narra- 
tive or history. 

(2) The study of principles anil methods of giving Bible instruction. Tins exorcise includes (a) 
the study ef subjects specially •‘elected, (h) parables, (r) miracles, etc. 

(II) The study of the liio of Christ., making the gospel of LuUo the basis of instruction. 

<4) Tho study and analysis of selected topics arid selected books of tlm Bible. 

(5) The systematic tstiuR of Bible do trines as explicitly taught in the Bible I i self. 

IT. -FAMILY ORGANIZATION. 

T r nder this In ad the teachings of the Bible in jeferenrofo Use family are to be carefully studied and 
enforced in a practical way. Tho following order is pursued: 

(1 ) r .l he tern kings of the Vow Testament upon marnago. 

(2) Tim Scripture teachings regarding tho reciprocal duties and responsibilities of husband and 
wife. 

(.1) Tim Script <»re teachings in reference to the relation of parents and children, (a) The father’s 
position in the family and Ins special responsibilities; {b) the mothei's position and her responsibili- 
ties: (cl borne surroundings, what they should be, and how to mako them such : (d) Tho children in 
tho home, and their duties and responsibilities to their parents and to each other. 

<4) Rights, duties, and responsibilities of employers and employees as taught in tlu Wor« l of God. 

m.— ouruen work. 

In this tic pur In m ut instruction is to l»e given on everything that pertains to n well-organized work- 
ing church. 

Special attention will be given to the peculiar needs of small c ountry churches and mission 
stations. The instruction is to bo of the most practical nature. It is to bo accompanied also by such 
church w ork upon tho part of the students as will fix it firmly in their minds. The following presents 
the order of study and instruction: 

(1) Tho nature of church organization as taught in tlm Vow Tost ament: (a) The elder, bishop, 
presbyter, minister, or pastor— bis office, his qualification, and his duties and responsibilities, belli 
private and public; (5) tho deacons, their office, qualifications, and duties; (c) deaconesses, tlieir jdace 
and work in the church ; (< 7 ) church members, their relations to the minister or pastor, also to each 
other, and their special work and responsibilities; (c) church order and discipline. 

(2) Church helps as a part of church organization: (a) All helps aro to ho regarded as subordinate 
to the church itself; (b) societies, Christian association, young people’s union, Christian endeavor 
society, literary society, homo and foreign missionary society, mission circle, mission band and tem- 
perance society, etc. 

1 Rev. A. L. Phillips, secretary for colored evangelization for tho Southern General Assembly, 

Presbyterian Church, in Second Molionk Conference, pp. 33-35. 
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(3) The Bible Sunday school as the training school of the church: (a) Methods of organising such 
a school; (b) the officers and teachers, their qualifications, duties and responsibilities, and relation of 
their work to the church; (e) the home school, and the pastor's relation to it; ( d ) mission schools, 
their organisation and management, and their relations to the church; ( e ) teachers' meetings, how 
best conducted; (/) methods of instructing and managing Bible classes, intermediate classes, and 
primary classes. 

IV .—MISSIONARY WORK. 


The training in this department is to bo strictly practical. The principle “To do is to know ” is to 
be curefuljy applied. ' While a knowledge of the best methods of doing missionary work is regarded 
as very important, actual practice in doing the work is regarded ns still more important. Without 
this latter the former will be of little value, and the training given will be very defective. This 
practical work, during the school year, is to receive special attention, and will bo under the special 
direction of the teachers. In addition to this practical work, each student will also be required to 
pursue a systematic course of missionary reading. This course is to include a careful selection of 
works on the history and progress of missionary effort, and a wide range of biographical sketches 
of eminent and successful home and foreign missionaries of 1 lit? Baptist and other denominations. 

The foregoing is to he hereafter the maximum theological course for each of the home mission 
schools, except the Richmond Theological Seminary. The president of each school may, however, 
exercise his discretion in omitting from this course such portions of the work as he may deem 
necessary in the interest of llio elans ot students who receive instruction. 

The full course at the Richmond Theological Seminary includes Hebrew, Greek, 
Biblical introduction, English interpretation, Biblical theology and ethics, church 
history, homiletic*, psychology, and moral philosophy, and is in short a regular 
theological seminary, having a course of lour years such as was described in the 
report of this Bureau for 1890-4)1. 

Other schools have courses ranging from two to five years, hut generally of three, 
with the omission of Hebrew and Greek, with the exception of Wilberforeo Univer- 
sity, which lias both in its “regular course Gammon Theological Seminary, which 
lias both elective except for candidates for a degree, and Howard University, which 
has both in its “classical course of theology.” 

Several missionary courses have been established. That of the Central Tennessee 
College is called a “Training school for Africa." 

There is no charge for tuition in these institutions, and it is believed that lodging 
is also free. At, the Gammon Seminary eight cottages have been erected for the use of 
married students, and at this school and at others loans and gifts are mado to deserv- 
ing students. 
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Table 1. — Statistics of institutions for educating the colored race, showing grade of 
students, during 1892-OS — Continued. 
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Table 1 . — Statistics of institutions for educating the colored race, showing grade of 
students, during 1802-93 — Continued. 
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Table 1 ,— Statistics of institution* for educating the colored race , shoicing grade of 
students, dir ing 1802-93 — Cun tinned. 
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Taklis 3 . — Colored students in schools for the special classes , 1892-93. 
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CHAPTER V. 


PECUNIARY AID FOR STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES AND 

COLLEGES. 


It is a well-known iaet tliat students m universities and colleges contribute but a 
very small proportion of tbe funds necessary to carry on 1li«\.e institutions. The 
comparatively low rates of tuition demanded by them ovo rendered possible by the 
large permanent endowment funds obtained from various sources, and by the annual 
appropriations made by the several States and by tlio United States (government. 
Tbe endowment funds arc frequently given for certain Bpecitied purposes, such as the 
endowment of professorships, fellowships, scholarships, or some particular depart- 
ment of an institution, while in other cases the disposition of the funds is left to the 
discretion of the institutions receiving them. 

In ISPiMKJ the income from the productive funds of uni vc-siiios and colleges 
reported to This .Bureau was $5,0!* *,859, or 34.0 per cent of the (oral income for the 
year. The amount received from the tuition fees of students was «r5,4f>(5,8.10, or 37.4 
per eeut of the total amount. The balance of the income was made up from State 
or United States appropriations, and from miscellaneous sources. Nearly all of the 
appropriations are gi n to Stale universities, and, as a rule, tuition in the.se insti- 
tutions is free, at least, to -diulenu from the respective States. 

Aid to students is given in various forms — by means of fellowships, scholarships, 
remission of tuition fees, and by loans and prizes. 

Both in this country and in Europe fellowships are given to students who have 
already obtained at least, a baccalaureate degree, or can show that they have 
received an education corresponding to that indicated by the possession of such 
degree. In (lie United States and in France fellowships are given to students who 
desire to pursue advanced courses ot instruction, and as a rule the beneficiaries must 
study at the institutions furnishing the aid. In France tile aid is given by the State, 
and the recipients must, with few exceptions, pursue their studies at one of the 
faculties. Some of the fellowships are, however, for use as traveling fellowships; 
particulars are given in connection with the several institutions on the following 
pages. 

The number of fellowships in the United States is increasing rapidly, at present 
numbering about 2(55. An examination of the catalogues of universities and col- 
leges shows that probably tlie oldest fellowship, founded as such, in the United 
States is the Harris fellowship at Harvard University, which was founded in 1868 
by W illiam Minot, ji\, as executor of Henry Harris, with an original endowment of 
$ 10 , 000 . 

The first, traveling fellowship at Harvard was founded l>y the Hon. George Ban- 
croft in 1871. It may he of interest to note that Mr. Bancroft was the first Harvard 
graduate that was sent to Germany for study by the university. He went to Got- 
tingen in 1818 Did pursued his studies in Europe for three years. In his letter of 
July 4, 1871, to President Eliot, of Harvard, apprising him of his desire and intention 
of founding a fellowship, Mr. Bancroft says: 

A little more than fifty- three years ago Edward Everett, then P21iot. professor of 
Greek literature, in one of his letters to President Kirkland developed the idea that 
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it would Ire well to send some young graduate of Harvard to study for a while at a 
German university with a view to his being called to a place on the college board. 
The president approved his suggestion, and his choice for this traveling scholarship 
fell upon me. Accordingly, in ilie early summer of 1818, being then in my eighteenth 
year, I proceeded to Gottingen. After remaining more than three years in Europe I 
returned to Cambridge, where I held the office of tutor for one year. There being 
no opening for a permanent connection with the university, I devoted a few years to 
an attempt to introduce among ns some parts of the German system of education, so 
as to divide more exactly preliminary studies from the higher scientific courses and 
thus facilitate, the transformation of our colleges into universities after the plan 
everywhere adopted in Germany. But it is not easy to change an organization that 
lias its roots in the habits of the country, and the experiment could not succeed, lbr 
it was impossible to introduce the German usage which permits students to pass 
freely from a private place of instruction to a public one, without the exaction of 
payments for instruction elsewhere received. 

1 then Applied through the late Judge Charles Jackson, a member of the cor- 
poration anti a friend of mine, for leave to lead lectures on history in the university. 
At Gbttenfeen or at Berlin I had tin* right, alter a few preliminary formalities, to 
deliver such a course. It was the only time in my l.fo that I applied for an office for 
l»\ self, and this time it was not ho imidi an office as a permission that I desired. 
My request was declined by my own alma mater; so that I had not the opportunity 
of manifesting my affection for her by personal services; and my life has had, in 
consequence, unexpected variety and independence. But wherever my lot has been 
thrown J have always preserved in freed iuc.'K and strength the Jove which I bore to 
Harvard College in my youth; and now, in my old age, 1 still gladly setdv an oppor- 
tunity of proving that attachment. 

J wish, therefore, to found a scholarship on the idea of President Kiikhtnd, that 
the incumbent should have leave, to repair to a foreign country for instruction. 
Merit must he the condition of the election to the scholarship ; no one is to he elected 
who has not shown uncommon ability, and uncommon disposition to learn. Of course 
the choice should fall on someone who needs the subsidy. 

You, sir, as the successor of Dr. Kirkland, may know the funds out of which came 
the modest hut sufficient stipend which 1 received; and if so, I leave it to you and 
the corporation to impose any limitations that you think right. Otherwise, residence 
at the university, but not for more than three years, may ho required. But the res- 
idence should have reference to any of the schools of divinity, law, or medicine, or 
of mines, or of science, or of any other school that is or may be founded, not less 
than to the classes of the undergraduates. I think, in an exceptional ease, there 
should he authority to name 1 he\seholar from any place, without any previous res- 
idence at Cambridge; and if you and the corporation approve, 1 wish it to be so 
established. 

The scholarship should be held by no one for more than three years, and during 
that time should be renewed from year to ycai ; ba! only o n evidence lh.it the scholar 
is fulfilling the. purpose of the endowment. I leave to joii and to the. corporation to 
cimmiHcribe, if, from the considerations already referred to, you think best, the 
objects of study if) which the incumbent should ilcv<»t« himself. But, lor my own 
part,! am willing the scholarship should be. given to any 5 ouug person likely to 
distinguish himself in either of the learned professions, or in any branch of science, 
or in architect 11 re, sculpture, painting, music, or letters. 

*. - ‘ *. * * *■ * 

One word more. The incumbents of the scholarship may perhaps bo afterwards 
drawn into the corps of professors at the university. Should they render no such 
service, and should they he prospered in life, I wish each of them .so prospered to 
ho reminded, and, excepting always those permanently connected with the university 
as instructors and those whose moderate wants press upon their means, I thus in 
advance charge them to imitate my example in rendering aid, through Harvard Col- 
lege, to the cause of arts and letters, of science and learning. 

In his book entitled American Colleges, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, now president of 
Western iieservo University, Cleveland, Ohio, says: 

The purposes which the fellowship system, as it is now being established in 
American colleges, is intended to servo are the advancement of scholarship and the 
promotion of original thought and investigation. A fellowship in an American col- 
lege is not, ns often it is in the English universities, a sinecure. It i# not simply the 
reward for success in passing a series of examinations; it is not merely the ladder 
by which the student is to climb to distinction, but it is a privilege by the fit use 
of which he can advance the higher learning and enlarge the boundaries of human 
knowledge. The fellowship allows the young graduate' possessing genius for a cer- 
tain line of investigation but not possessing the pecuniary means for his support to 
pursue studies the result of which shall honor not only him but also scln ijtrsnip. It 
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permits the penniless student interested in philosophy to |>ursue his philosophy and 
the student of science to continue his chemical or zoological investigations. Without 
its aid the one would he obliged, for example, to devote his powers to professional 
studies for the ministry, and the other to medicine, professions for whicn each feels 
he is by nature untit. The fellowship system, therefore, in American colleges is the 
most direct aid to the higher scholarship aud to cnltuie. 

In the foundation and administration of fellowships in our colleges, however, the 
strict observance of certain rules is necessary to the attainment of their highest 
usefulness. It is tliu failure to observe the first two of the three following sugges- 
tions tLat has brought the English fellowship system into considerable disrei>ate 
among certain classes of English society 

(3) The fellowship should Hot be Hstowed merely ns a rewind for high scholar- 
ship, but principally as the means for prosecuting original research 1 in a compara- 
tively new department of study. 

(2) It should seldom be held for more than three, or at most, for more than four 
years. The progress which the fellow makes m tins length of timo enables him, 
with but little outlay of time or strength, to give instruction sulficiciifc to provide for 
his pecuniary needs. The fellowship 'in sueh a care should at once be reassigned. 

(3) If the fellow resides in Germany as he usually will, he should be made a sort 
of corresponding member of his college iaculty. The information which he could 
transmit regarding the educational movements occurring in the German gymnasia 
and nniversitiCL would prove of much servi ce to American colleges and American 
scholarship. 

Speaking of the fellowships hi English univeisities, Dr. Thwing says: 

The conditions under rliich the fellow enjoys his annuity are usually very lew 
and liberal, lie is at liberty to pursue almost any line of intellectual labor. In 
many cases his position is a mere sinecure, and involve.* no actual work. In other 
cases it is, and in all cases may be, most effectually used for the advancement of the 
higher learning. 

In some of the English universities certain fellowships are resen ed for specified pro- 
fessors and some of the college, offices arc held by fellows. After holding such offices 
for a certain length of time the fellows are entitled to retain their fellowship during 
life. In the majority . f other cases tin' tenure of a fellow ship in the English univer- 
sities is now limited to seven „cars. Comparatively lew of tlie fellowships in the 
English universities are provided by specific gifts or bequests. As a rule, a certain 
proportion of the income of a. college is set aside, by statute, for a specified num- 
ber of fellowships which are known ar foundation fellowships. 

While fellowships are, as a rule, for the use of graduate students, scholarships 
are for the use of both graduate and undergraduate students. Scholarships do 
not generally have as great, a pecuniary value as fellow ships, and are much more 
frequently bestowed .after competitive examinations. The catalogues of universities 
and colleges, not only of this country hut also of foreign countries, show r that the 
requirement most frequently exacted of candidates for aid is that they be indigent 
or that w ithout the aid granted by a scholarship they would be unable to pursue 
their studies. In many institutions iu the United States, especially such as are 
under the control of religious denominations, another favored class is found in 
students preparing for the ministry or for missionary work, and in children of 
clergymen. To such students either free tuition or a liberal discount on the regular 
rates of tuition is granted. 

The first scholarship in an American college was founded in Harvard College by 
Lady Ann Mow Ison, of London, in 3043 by a gift of £100, the income of which was 
to he paid to some poor scholar until lie shall attain the degree of master of arts. 
This gift was at first held by the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, and in 1713 was 
paid over to the college with accrued interest from 1685, by the provincial treasurer. 
In the early part of the last century this fund was probably mixed with other col- 
lege funds an(t formed part of the stock account. In 1803 the scholarship was rees- 
tablished with a principal of $5,000 taken from the stock account. 1 

An attempt has been made to collect information concerning the -value, tenure, 
rnd conditions for obtaining scholarships and fellowships in the several institutions 


* Annual catalogue of Harvard University, 1895-94. 
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of tho United States, England, France, and Germany. No attention lias been y>aid 
during this research to prizes which are granted for excellence in certain studies and 
which do not require the student to continue his studies. Neither has account been 
taken of the aid given by loan funds, which aid must be returned, frequently with 
interest at a low rate, by the student. The aid given to students is as follows: 

1. UNITED STATES. 1 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Howard College , East Lake, Ala . — The sons of ministers engaged in tho active work 
of the ministry pay one-hall* the tuition fee. Students who comply with tho regula- 
tions of the ministerial board at Montgomery, Ala., are furnished $138 per session to 
assist in the defrayment of their expenses for hoard at Howard College. Such stu- 
dents are given tuition free. Other niinislerial students will he given free tuition 
on presentation of licenses from their churches. The aid indicated applies only to 
ministerial students from Ihiptist churches in Alabama. Ministerial students from 
without the State are furnished tuition free. 

Southern Unirersily, Creenshoro, Ala . — O tiers free tuition to two young men from 
each presiding elder’s district in the Alabama or north Alabama conference. Candi- 
dates must be 21 years of age, be prepared for the freshman class, be a member of 
the Methodist episcopal Church South, be unable to pay his tuition, and bring a 
recommendation from Inn pastor uml presiding elder. Such free scholarships may be 
held for two years. Sons of itinerant Methodist ministers and students preparing 
for the itinerant Methodist ministry receive free tuition. 

Uni remit y of Alabama, University, Ala . — Tuition in the collegiate department is free 
to all students who are bona tide residents of Alabama. There are also live post- 
graduate {scholarships open to graduates of the university. They give free tuition, 
board, lights, fuel, and attendance for one year. 

University of Arizona, Tneson, Ari :. — Thoro is no charge for tuition in any of the 
departments of the university except in the schools of art and business. 

Ouachita College, Arkaddphia , Ark . — Young ministers and children of ministers who 
are actively engaged in ministerial work receive free tuition. 

Arkansan College , HutexriUc , — No one of any promise will be denied entrance 

on account of inability to pay tuition fees. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Arl. — There is a scholarship for each presiding elder’s 
district in the State. Candidates must be needy of aid. The scholarships entitle to 
free t uition, and may he renewed from year to year. There i q also a scholarship 
entitling to free tuition for one year for a teacher from each county ill the State. 
Also a scholarship entitling to one year's collegiate tuition to the best st mient in each 
Arkansas school in which the course of study prepares for the freshman class. 

University of California , Herb dry. Cat.— The fellowships are as follows: (1) The 
Ee (Junto memorial fellowship, income $500 per annum, is awarded annually by a 
board of administration elected by the alumni association. Candidates must be 

f raduates of tho University of California of not more than three years’ standing. 

he sole test is superior excellence, and the holder must pursue his studies either at 
tho university or elsewhere, as the hoard may determine. (2) Tin iloarst fellowships 
in astronomy , value not given, are for students who have already made decided prog- 
ress in their work; candidates for higher degrees are preferred; (3) 1 university 
fellowships, each yielding $(>00 annually — 2 in philosophy, 1 iu mathematics, and 1 
in mineralogy. The appointees devote their attention to graduate study and assist 
iu the work of their department. 

The scholarships are as follows : The Harvard Club scholarship, not less than $200, 
is awarded annually to some graduate of tho University of California to he used in 
graduate study at Harvard University. The Pliebe Hears! scholarships for women 
are 8 in number, each > ielding $300. The qualifications are noble character and high 
aims, und it is understood that without this assistance a university course would bo 
impossible. Tho Hinckley scholarship of $3(X) is awarded annually to some young 
man in the uuiversity of the State or some other school. 

Tuition in the College of Letters and the colleges of science is free to all students. 
California College, Oakland , ('al. — There are 3 scholarship funds of $5,000 each and 
1 scholarship fund of $1,000. (Report of president for 1892.) 

Ldand Stanford Junior University, Ualo Alto , Cal. — Tuition is free in all departments 
of the university. 

Pacific Methodist College , Santa Jiosa , Cal . — Sons and daughters of itinerant preachers 
are not charged tuition ; neither are young men who have entered the ministry, or are 
contemplating such a step. 

1 Unless otherwise stated the information concerning individual institutions was tal ^ from the 
annual catalogues for tho year 18U2-83. * „ 
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University of Colorado , Boulder . Colo . — There is no charge for tuition in any 
department. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo . — The income of the following scholarships 
is devoted to the aid of woithy students who may need assistance m completing 
their course: Two of $500 each; 1 cf $700; X of $300, and 1 of .*1,000. Several other 
scholarships are supported by anm: il subscriptions. 

University of Denver, 1 University Dark, Colo . — There is a fellowship, income $100 
per annum, offered to graduates of the College of Liberal Arts who pursue post- 
graduate studies in medicine, law, theology, or* philosophy. 

Trinity College , l Hartford , (' onn . — There are 3 scholarships, income $200 each per 
annum, bestowed a^ter a competitive examination in the sophomore year on students 
obtaining an education with a view to the sacred ministry and needing assistance; 
6 scholarships, which cover the charges for tuition, room rent, fuel lor recitation 
rooms, and other general objects; 4 scholarships, of $30 per annum, are bestowed, 1 
iu each year, on students from the public schools of Hartt *rd; 1 scholarship, income 
from $3,000; 1 of $300 per annum; 3 scholarships, income from $50,000; 4 scholar- 
ships of $60 per annum; 23 scholarships furnish free tuition • 2 scholarships non- 

S roduetive at present. There is also a fund of $15,000, the income of which is 
ivided in sums of $100 ‘among needy students. The Ivirby scholarships have an 
aggregate value of $300 a year. There are also some funds 'in the hands of church 
societies for ministerial students needing assistance. 

Wesleyan University,' Middletown, Conn. -A limited number of scholarships exempt- 
ing the holders from the charge for tuition have been established for the use of 
deserving students needing assistance. In addition to these there are: (1) A schol- 
arship of $100 per annum, given annually to a member of the senior or junior class 
who is preparing for the ministry and is already a licentiate in the Methodist Epis- 
copal ('ll urch ; (2) the income of $5, (X/0 is awarded to that member of the senior 
class who shall pass the best examination in (truck, proviuod ho devote tho ensuing 
year to classical study in residence in the university, or in connection with travel or 
residence abroad. 

Yale University, 1 J\ew Haven, Conn , — The Douglas fellowship, with nil income of 
$600 a. year, is given annually to a recent graduate of Vale College pursuing non- 
professional studies in Mow llnvon; it may beheld by one person for not. more than 
three years. The Soldiers’ Memorial fellowship, ol* $600 a year, is given to a grad- 
uate of Vale College of not more than three years’ standing; the holder shall pursue 
nonprofessional studi* and inn*' retain the fellowship for not exceeding live years; 
preference shall be given to one who has shown special proficiency in Greek, and tho 
fellow may spend a part or the whole of his time of incumbency in Athens, instead 
of in New Haven. The Hillinmn fellowship has an income of $600 per annum, and 
is awarded to a graduate of Yale. College who lias given evidence of proficiency and 
promise in physical science; the incumbent is elected annually, but no person can 
hold the fellowship for move than three years. Tlie John Sloano fellowship in physics 
has the income from $10,000, and is awarded annually to a graduate of Yale College 
for proficiency in physics, ami who gives promise of success in the prosecution and 
application thereof. The incumbent, shall reside in New Haven at least thirty-six 
weeks in the year, pursuing a course of study in physical science, and acting as an 
assistant in the physical laboratory; he may be reelected, hut shall not hold the 
fellowship for more than three conseeuti ve years. Tho Scott H urtfc fellowship, with a 
foundation of $12,000, is awarded annually to a graduate of Yale College of not more 
than three years’ standing at the time of his first appointment; tho incumbent may 
be reelected annually until he has held the fellowship for three years, and must pur- 
sue a scholastic, professional, or scientific career in v hieh he gives promise of success. 
He may be required to reside in New Haven one year of thirty -six weeks, but with 
this exception lie may attend any foreign university or the American School of Class- 
ical Studies at Atliciis. Five fellowships of $400 each are open to graduates of all 
colleges, but preference is given to those who have already spent at least one year 
in graduate study. The Ifooker fellowship of $600 a year is assigned to a member 
of the graduating class of the theological school who has been connected with the 
school for at least two years; it may bo held for two years, and the bolder is expected 
to pursue a course of theological study at New Haven, or in Europe or Palestine. 
The Dwight fellowship of $500 per annum gives the same privileges for one year that 
are offered by the Hooker fellowship. 

Tlie Berkeley scholarship of about $60 a year is awarded to tho student iu each 
senior class who passes the best examination in certain Greek books, provided he 
remain in New Haven as a graduate, one, two, or three years. The Clark scholar- 
ship, the income of $2,000, is given to the senior who lias attained the highest rank 
in the studies of his course, provided ho remain in New Haven for one or two years 
and pursue a nonprofessional course of study. The 1 Iris ted scholarship, of about 


1 Annual catalogue, 1893-94. 
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$100 ft year, is awarded, whenever there is a vacancy, to the student in the sopho- 
more or junior class who passes the host examination in the classics and mathematics; 
the successful candidate receives the annuity (forfeiting one- third in case of non- 
residence } until the end of the third year after graduation. The Foote scholarships 
(4 in 1893), yielding $500 a year each, are awarded annually to graduates of Yale 
College who remain in New ilaven for one or more years pursuing studies in the 
graduate department. The (3) Lamed scholarships, each “having a fund of $7,000, 
are bestowed 1 to each senior class; the incumbent must reside in New Ilaven and 
pursue a course of graduate study. The Macy scholarship, the income from $10,000, 
is given to a recent graduate of distinguished scholarship, who may hold it for three 
years; he must reside in New Haven and pursue a course of nonprofessional study. 
The Woolsey scholarships, each having the income from $1,000, are awarded in suc- 
cessive years, 1 to the student in each freshman class who passes the best examina- 
tion iu Latin composition, in the Greek of the year, and in algebraic problems. The 
scholarship may be held for four years; llie student who stands second at this exam- 
ination receives for one year the income of the Hurlbut scholarship fund of $1,000, 
and the student who stands third, the income for one year of the Third Freshman 
scholarship fund of $1,000. The \V. W. J a* Forest scholarship, income from $2,000, 
is given tea student in each senior class who has attained distinction in the study 
of French, provided ho pursue lbr the year alter graduation a further course in the 
modern languages, especially French, Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian, under the direc- 
tion of the faculty. The Scott lim it scholarship, the, income from $5,000, is assigned 
each year to a member of the sophomore class on the ground of approved scholar- 
ship; one-half of the income nil! be paid durmghis junior year, and one-half during 
liis senior year. The income from the 'J'. <«. Wateiman fund of $10,000 is given to 
not more than 3 scholars of limited moans who have distinguished themselves in 
their studies ; the incumbents are chosen from the senior or junior class, or from 
graduates of not more than two years* standing. The income from the A. II. Palmer 
scholarship fund of $5,000 is paid during bis college course to a student in need of 
beneficiary aid, of unexceptionable character, and of high rank in scholarship. 
Twenty graduate scholarships of $100 each per annum arc open to graduates of all 
colleges/ In addition to the above, the sum of $20,000 and upward is annually 
applied for the relief of students who need pecuniary aid, especially of those pre- 
paring for the ministry. There is also a loan fund, the income of which is used for 
scholarships; also a considerable number of scholarship funds, each yielding $115 a 
year, the income of w hich iB appropriated to worthy applicants in the undergraduate 
department. 

in 1892-93 there were S2 free tuition scholarships in the Sheffield Scientific School 
for citizens of Connecticut. The Holmes scholarship of $50 a year is awarded to a 
citizen of Atiddlehury, Prospect, Waterbary, or Wolcoti, Conn. 

In the Vale divinity school there aro 5 scholarships of $2J0 each offered to can- 
didates for admission to the graduate class. These scholarships are assigned in part 
to members of tho graduating class of this school, and in part to graduates of other 
theological schools. Students of the junior, middle, and senior ( lasses, whose cir- 
cumstances require it, receive $100 a year. Additional aid to the amount of $75 
annually is furnished by tho American College and lMucaiion Society to its bene- 
ficiaries. In addition to this aid there are 10 scholarships of $50 each for members 
of the junior class. Candidal os must bo college graduates. 

Ihlaivarc College, Xewarl', I>t !. — Tuition is free to all Delaware students. 

Columbian University, Washington. 1>. C.— The Kendall scholarship, running for six 
years, two in tho preparatory school and four in the college, is conferred annually 
on the best scholar in the public high school. Students on this foundation pay 
semiannually a fee of $8 for fuel, servants’ wages, etc. 

Howard Cninrsily, Washington, 1). C. — No tuition is charged in the theological, 
normal, preparatory, and college departments. Aid is given to worthy students 
who need it, so far as funds allow. 

Cailanthi College, 1 b ashhtgion, 7). C . — Congress makes provision for the free 
admission of residents of the District of Columbia, who have not the means of sup- 
porting themselves, and for a limited number from the {States and Territories. 

John Ji . Stetson Unicersity, I>e Land, Fla . — There are 3 scholarships which provide 
for the entire support (exclusive of clothing and books) of one student each. 

Florida ('onf waive College , Leesburg. Fla . — Children of traveling preachers and 
young preachers preparing for the ministry are not charged for tuition in the lit- 
erary course. 

Uni rev ntg °f Ceorgia, Athens, Ca. — There are a certain number (2 in 1892-93) 
of fellowships in ICnglish, modern languages, and biology, the income of which is 
fixed anmuill.\ by the board of trustees; competition is open to graduates of this and 
other institutions; fellows must perform any duties assigned them by the head of 
their department, and pursue a course- of advanced study ; fellowships are held for 
one year, with privilege of renewal. Tuition in the college department At free. 

» Circular 1S93. 
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Atlanta University, Atlanta , Ga. — There is 1 scholarship fund of $10,000,2 of $5,000 
each, 2 of $1,000 each, 1 of $500, .md 1 of $300. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. — Tuition is fiee iu the college and theological 
departments. There is a foml from which $13 per month for board and $05 per 
annum for tuition and incidentals is allowed indigent students from Jones County, 
Hiwassee high school holds a scholarship free from all charges for two years, 
awarded ft r superior scholarship 

Emory Gull eye , Oxford, Ga. — The sons of itinerant preaehe.Vi are not charged tuition 
in the college cl asset* This rule applies J o all tl o annual eonferciie.es. The sons of 
pastors In otuer eh iu dies are gianted » no same pri\ Hugos. 

Clark University, .loath Atlanta, Ga . — There is no tuition fee charged any stu 'ent, 

Xhiivcrsity of Idaho, Moscow. Idaho.- Tuition in ali departments, except uutMc, is 
free. There are no fees or ax n*i*s of any sort. 

Blackburn Univtrsity, Car.ihrille, 111 . — Students for the ministry may receive from 
the board of education of the Prespy torb'.:i Church aid, on a scholarship basis, to the 
amount of $150. 

Carthage College, Carthage, 111 . — There is 1 scholarship, bonHito of which aro 
available for a. member of the sophomore ela.*>s. 

University of Illinois. Champaign, III. — There are 4 fellowships of $100 each per 
annum, tenable for one year, opt u to graduates <>f this nr other similar institutions; 
appointments n;o made on the grounds of good, charm Ur, high attainments, promise 
of distinguished success, and of usefulness to tin* university ; incumbents are required 
to teach live to ten hours a week during the year, and to devote the remaining time 
to graduate study. 

There is 1 si holm-ship for each county in the State, the holder of which may 
Attend the university for four yeai’3, free of charge for tuition and incidental fees; 
the value of this scholarship is$i;(), and is tilled by competitive examination. Schol- 
arships arc often d to high schools on tie*, accredited list, one a year to each school, 
tenable for two ymi>.; they are filled by competitive examination in the several 
schools. There an; also a nmnb"v ol military srliolarsiiips, t . d for one year and 
cowling the charge for term tecs, open to students who have distinguished t.hem- 
sclws in military science and tactics. 

I'uieendty tf Chicago, Chicago, IU . — There are 20 fellowships, each yielding $520 
per annum, and 20 yielding $320 each per annum, out of which sums the university 
fees must he paid. There are also honorary fellowships yielding no income and 
rep uii ingnosem ice. sdgneda 1 * a. mark of distinction in special cases. There aro also 
special fellowships as follows: t me of $100 in Latin ; 1 of $300 in political economy; 
1 of $100 in English; on** of $IOo in history, and 1 of $300 in comparative religion. 
Tln» appointment 1 o a fellowship is based upon proficiency already obtained in a 
department, and it is desirable that the student should have already spent one year 
in resident graduate study ; special weight is given to theses. Fellows are expected 
to render assistance of some kind in connection with tlio work of the university 7 . 
Appoiutnu nts are made annually. 

Eureka College, Eureka, III. — Young men preparing themselves to become ministers 
of the gospel may obtain free tuition. 

yorllnvctsleni University , Erunston, III. — There are 2 fellowships of $400 each in 
biology ami chemistry, tenable for one year, which must be spent at the university 7 . 
Incumbents are required to give limited assistance in the work of instruction, 

There are 51 State scholarships, J for each senatorial district, tenable for the period 
of undergraduate study; holders are entitled to free tuition, and are nominated by 
the State senators. The I-’ark hurst scholarship, the interest on $1,000, is for lady stu- 
dents needing assistance. The Methodist Episcopal Church scholarship, the interest 
on $1,000, is tor the benefit of meritorious students. The Chicago Herald scholarship 
affords free tuition and incidental expenses. The Marcy scholarship in biology 
entitles tho holders to a table at the marine biological laboratory at Woods Iloli, 
Mass. No more than 3* students may be appointed for one season. 

Ewing College , Ewing, III. — No tuition is required of ministei ial students. 

Knox ('allege, Galesburg, III . — Students who have the Christian ministry in view 
may receive aid from certain educational socreties, if their circumstances require it, 
to the amount of $75 to $100 a y e ar. ^ Aid to the amount ol* $100 a year may also be 
obtained by students in the full classical course. 

Lombard University, Galesburg, III. — There are 15 scholarships, each having tho 
income from $1,000. 

Illinois C allege , Jacksonville, 111 . — There are 0 scholarships, each entitling 1 
student to enjoy the privileges of the institution free of charge, and 2 offering free 
tuition to students preparing for the ministry. There are also 2 scholarships pay- 
ing tuition and incidental expenses in the preparatory department. 

Lake Forest University, 1 Lake Forest , III. — There are 18 scholarships. Of these, 6 are 
available for college students in needy circumstances, 1 having the iucomo from 
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$5,000, 1 from $1,500, 2 from $500, 1 from $125, and 1 from $78. Three scholarships 
having a principal of $i,500 and 1 of $500 are open for needy students preparing for 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. Two having a principal of $1,000 are at 
the disposal of the founders. Two trustee scholarships are awarded annually. Four 
alumni scholarships of $00 a year each are open to deserving students of the college. 
The income from a fund of $5,000 is available for students preparing for the ministry 
of evangelical churches. Students for the ministry who need assistance are granted 
free tuition. 

Shurtlcff Collage, Upper Alton, 111 . — Students preparing for the ministry receive free 
tuition, provided they need it. There, are also several scholarships. 

Wheaton College , Wheaton , 7/7. — There are 2 scholarships, each of which pays 
tuition and Aom rent for 1 student. * 

Indiana University, Bloomington , Tnd. — Tuition is free; in all departments except the 
school of law. A scholarship is awarded each year to the best student in the gradu- 
ating class of each of the commissioned high schools of the Slate, which entitles the 
holder to admission free of incidental fees, v liich amount to $15 per year. 

Wabash College , Crawford sville , lnd. — A fellowship, the income from $5,000, is 
awarded to that member of the graduating class who shall have done special work 
in English, and who shall continue his studies in that department. No tuition is 
expected of the sons of clergymen in active pastoral service. The college has a 
number of loan funds. 

Franklin College , Franklin, lnd . — Students for the ministry and missionary service 
ha\e tuition iic« upon certain conditions. Jtenoliciary aid is given to indigent stu- 
dents for the ministry . 

Hanover College Mounter, lnd.— Tuition is free. 

Farlham < allege, huh wood. lnd. — There arc 20 scholarships of $05 each per annum, 
open to men nr women. There is also a scholarship for the best graduate of any 
commissioned high school in Indiana or of any academy which is recognized as a 
preparatory school to Karlham College; holders of these scholarships arc exempt 
from all charges for tuition in the regular courses of study. 

Coe College, Cedar Ilapids, Iowa . — There is 1 scholarship of $250 per annum. The 
hoard of trustees also confer free, tuition for four years to that student who lias 
graduated with the highest honors at an aendemy or high school in the State. 

Ihs Moines College , Men Moines, Iowa. — The college is entitled to appoint each year 
3 of its graduates Ibr graduate work in the University of Chicago. The value of 
each fellowship is $120; the appointment is made on the basis of superior scholarship. 

Drake University, Den Moines, Iowa. — The income from $500 is bestowed upon indi- 
gent students. 

Carsons < 4 olleae, I 'airfield, Iowa. — There is 1 scholarship having the. income from 
$1,000, and 12 having the income from $500. 

Iowa C allege , Crinurll, Iowa. — The American Education Society assists young men 
ill college classes preparing lor the ministry. The income troni $1,500 is given to 
young men prepaiing for the ministry. Four scholarships are awarded to the host 
scholars in any department of the college who need and seek stu b aid. Tw o scholar- 
ships are given to young women in the classical course. One scholarship furnishes 
annual tuition to a student from Muscatine. One oilers tuition to a needy and 
worthy student. The income from $1,200 is given to young women. There are 17 
(icodnow' scholarships for young women. The income from $500 is given each year 
to a member of the senior class. The income from $500 is given to a beneficiary 
selected by the Congregat ional Church at Upper Montclair, N. J., or by the faculty. 
Two Egbert scholarships furnish tuition to 2 young women. The Gear Rand schol- 
arship lias the income from $500. The income from $500 is used for the tuition of a 
student selected by the Congregational Church at Gilbert Station, Iowa, or by the 
trustees. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City , Iowa. — There, is 1 fellowship (value not given). 
In 1X02-03 free tuition was given to 35 students. 

Cornell Collette, Mount i rrnon, Iowa. — There are 12 scholarships endowed with $500 
each and 1 with $1,000 for young men and women. The income, from $5,000 is also 
paid to worthy and needy students. 

Penn C ollegt , ( hkaloosa , Iowa. — A fellowship of the annual value of $300 is offered 
by Haverford College. T he candidate must be a graduate and recommended by the 
president of Renn College, llryn Mawr College offers to a lady of the senior class 
a graduate scholarship of the annual value of $400. There are also 2 undergraduate 
scholarships. 

Central University of Ion a , Pella, Iowa. — Students for the ministry get free tuition, 

Tabor ('alleged Tabor. Iowa . — There, uro X scholarships covering tuition fees. 

St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Fans . — There is 1 scholarship, which otters some apt, 
diligent, and deserving pupil an opportunity of finishing Ins classical course gratis. 
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It is conferred after a competitive examination. Candidates must study for the 
priesthood, and be prepared to enter the fourth year of the classical course. 

Highland University , Highland , Kans . — Students for the ministry have free tuition. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence , Kans .- -Tuition is free in all departments of the 
university, and no contingent or admission fee is required of residents of the State. 

Bethany College , Lindsborg , Kans.- The interest of $1,500 is used annually in assist- 
ing needy and worthy lady students. 

Washburn College , Topeka , Kans . — The interest on beneficiary funds is used annually 
to aid needy and deserving students, men a. id women. Young men studying forth© 
ministry can secuio aid to the amount of $75 a year. 

Berea College, Jlcrea, hy. — Tui'ion is free. Seventy-three students also receive a 
rebate of $9 a year from the incidental Be of $13,50. , * 

Ogden College, Bowling Green, Kg . — Tuition is free to residents of Kentucky (num- 
ber limited). 

Centre College, Danville, Ky . — Sons of miiiisteis and all other young men of limited 
means receive free tuition. 

Eminence College, Eminence, Ky . — Young men preparing for the ministry receive 
free tuition. 

Georgetown College Georgetown , Ky . — 'flu re are 5 free scholarships for indigent 
young men of Scott County, Ky., to be filled by competitive examination. There is 
also a fund of $8,000, tin*, income, from which is used to help poor young men prepur* 
ing for the gospel ministry. 

South Kentucky College ,* Hopkinsville Ky . — Sons and daughters of ministers receive 
free tuition. 

Central University, Kle.hmond , Ky — There are 79 scholarships, endowed with $1,000 
each, which furnish free tuition. Candidates for the ministry and sons of ministers 
arc received without charge for tuition. 

Ilethil College, Bussell rille, Ky. — Licentiates of ifaptist chiircLc? and sons of active 
ministers receive free tuition ($55 per y ar). Free tuition is els'* given to 10 pupils 
of the public schools of Logan County mid 10 from other counts in the State. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky . — Young men preparing for the ministry 
and all sons of ministers receive fret* tuition. Any minister in regular work in the 
Kentuclv\ , western Virginia, or Louisville conference may scud, free of tuition, any 
young man or young v . oman in need of such help. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Bonge. La . — Tuition aud rooms are free to all 
cadets. 

luatchic College, Kentehic, La . — Ministerial students and children of active ministers 
receive tree tuition. 

J'ntane l nirersity , Xew Orleans. La . — There are 15 graduate scholarships open to 
graduates of all colleges; they furnish free tuition and $150 per annum to each holder, 
and are tenable for one year: holders may be reelected for one additional year; 3 
scholarships each will be assigned to classical, literary, scientific, and engineering 
courses, aud 3 in any -‘nurse thought desirable ; holders may be called upon to render 
assistance to professors. There is also 1 scholarship, giving free tuition, for each 
senator and representative in tlie State, 1 for the TuJano high school, and 1 for the city 
high school. The number of free scholarships in 189*2-93 was 117. 

There are also 2 scholarships in the II. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for lady 
graduates of 1 lie New Orleans public high schools; each has the. income from $1,500. 

Bowdoin College,* Brunswick. Me . — There are for ministerial students 4 scholarships, 
endowed with $1,000 cai h, and a fund of $0,000. There are also 21 genera! scholar- 
ships endowed with $1,000 * ach, 1 with $2,000, and 2 with $2,500; 2 scholarships, the 
income from $2,000 each, are Air students from Bangor Theological Seminary ; 1 of 
$75 each per annum for students who graduated in Portland high school ; the income 
from $5,000 at 6 per cent is given to the student in each sophomore class who obtains 
tlie highest rank in the mathematical studies of the first two years; the income from 
$2,500 is for deserving students, preference being given to natives and residents of 
Buxton; the income from $6,000 is given preferably to students from Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass. ; tlm income from $4,000 is for aid to deserving students. 

Bates t'oliegt, Lewiston , Me. — There are 42 scholarships giving free tuition. 

Colby University, 1 Mater rille, Me . — There are 70 endowed scholarships amounting 
to $80,000. The income, varying from $36 to $90 each per annum, is given to worthy 
students needing aid. 

St. John's College, Annapolis , MtL — There is 1 scholarship furnishing tuition, board, 
fuel, lights, and washing for each senatorial district in the State, tenable for four 
years; also 26 State scholarships furnishing free: tuition; 15 tuition scholarships, 
tenable for four years, are available for students from Annapolis; all sons of clergy- 
men get free tuition. 

Johns Hopkins University , Baltimore, Md . — There are 20 fellowships of $500 each 
per annum awarded annually; they are open to graduates of all colleges; holders 
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may bo reappointed ancl must pay flier regular tuition fecsi The Bruce fellowship 
in biology has the income from $10,000; holders may be reelected twice; candidates 
must be not more than 30 years of age at the date of election; the holder is exempt 
from charges for tuition. 

There are 20 graduate scholarships; 10 are awarded in June to members of the 
graduating class, and 10 are awarded in January to graduates of this or other insti- 
tutions who have been studying hero during the previous part of the session; they 
are worth $200 per annum and tenable for one year. There are also 15 scholarships 
for each of the {States of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Of this number 
0 in each State entitle to free tuition and 6 to free tuition and $75. Two scholarships 
furnishing free tuition are awarded to undergraduate students from the District of 
Columbia; they are tenable. for one year, but the holders may be reelected. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Aid . — There are 7 scholarships endowed with $1,000 each. 

Washington College, Cheslevtoirn , Aid . — Two students from each county on the East- 
ern Shore are received free of all charge for board, room rent, tuition, and text- 
books. 

Western Maryland College , Westminster, Md. — Dm* student is received from each 
senatorial district free of all charge for tuition, board, fuel, light, and washing. 
Free tuition is also granted to students preparing for tlie ministry of the Methodist 
1 ’rotes taut Church and to elnldn n of aU ministers in Westminster and of ministers 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. 

Amherst ('allege, Amherst. Mass . — The Kellogg fellowship awards the income of 
about $ JO, 000 for seven years to an alumnus of Amherst of not more than six years’ 
standing; the holder shall bo well equipped for study and research and have an 
especially good knowledge of the Latin and Dorman languages; the first three years 
shall bo spent at a Herman university (or, with the, approval of the faculty, at any 
other place or places) in the study of philosophy, philology, literature, history, 
political science, political economy, mat hematics, or natural science; the last four 
years must be spent as a lecturer at. Amherst, but not more than 30 lectures shall 
lie given in a year, and he shall not. bo required to reside at Amherst more than one 
college term of any year. The Hitchcock fellowship of $250 is awarded annually to 
the senior class for excellence in history ami the social and economical sciences. 
The l'opo fellowship of $250 is awarded annually to a member of the senior class for 
proficiency in physics. 

The beneficiary funds of the college are over $180,000. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the donors, the income of this is distributed among students of high char- 
acter and good scholarship, but of slender means. The charitable fund of $K3,500 is 
used exclusively in aid of those studying for the. ('hristinn ministry; the Stone 
scholarship fund of $25,000 is used preferably for sous of missionaries ami ministers; 
the income from the other funds is unrestricted. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass . — There arc 2 fellowships of $500 each per annum, 
1 of which is for the school of theology and tlie other for the college, of liberal arts; 
they are tenable for one. year, but holders may be reelected for a second year; they 
are available for residence in this or foreign institutions. 

lu the college of liberal arts there an* : The Warren scholarship of $100 per annum; 
32 Kick scholarships for young men and 32 for young women of $100 each per annum; 
1 Washington scholarship of $100 per annum, open to Washington, If C., high 
school graduates alternately to men and women; 1 Woodvine scholarship of $100 per 
annum; and 40 university scholarships of $100 each per annum. Through the gen- 
erosity of private individuals several annual scholarships or gifts of $100 each have 
been gran ted to students. 

In the college of agriculture there are 01 free scholarships and. funds amounting 
to $3,000, the income of which is used to aid worthy students needing assistance. 

In the school of law a limited number of free scholarships to the amount of $100 
each have been established for the second and third years, to be aw arded to students 
wl\o have been members of the school for at least onofull year. 

In the school of medicine there are a number of scholarships for young men and 
women; particulars not given. 

Harvard Vnircrsifyd Cambridge, A! ass. {graduate school ). — Some of the fellowships 
ami all of the scholarships are restricted to resident students; some fellowships per- 
mit study abroad; nonresident appointments are awarded only to graduates of some 
department of Harvard, or to a student a>1h» lias pursued his studies at Harvard for 
several years; resident appointments may be bestowed on persons not previously 
members of the university; appointments arc made for one year only, but maybe 
renewed. The fellowships are as follow s : 

The Harris fellowship of $500 per annum is awarded to a graduate of acknowledged 
excellence in one or more departments of literature or science who is in need of 
such aid; residence at Cambridge is required unless excused for substantial reasons; 
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marriage is a disqualification; studies for the professions of law, medicine, or the- 
ology are excluded from the studies of the recipient. The 2 Rogers fellowships 
of $750 each per annum are awarded to graduates of Harvard college; incumbents 
may reside abroad. The 4 Parker fellowships of $700 each per annum are awarded 
to graduates of any department of Harvard ? the holder most devote himself to 
a course of study approved by tin faculty of arts anu sciences: incumbents may 
study abroad. The J. T. Kirkland fellowship of $550 per annum is awarded to 
a person who has resided at least three yor.rB at the university as a member of one of 
the depart men Is; it may be awarded to ai.y young person likely to distinguish him- 
self iu either of the learned professions, or in any branch of science, or in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting', music, or letters; the incumbent may study abioad. 
The James N nlker fellowship of $500 per annum is awarded preferably tu a student 
of ethics or metaphysics. The Morgan fellowships, 4 of $500 each and 2 of $-100 each, 
are awarded annually to peismis who must reside in Cambridge; a degree is not a 
necessity for appointment. The John Tyndal scholarship of $500 per annum is 
awarded to a graduate or a student in some department of Ilai card who has shown 
decided talents in plivsics; the incumbent may reside abroad. The Robert T. Paine 
fellowship of $500 per annum is awarded to a graduate of any department of the 
university wishing to study either at Inme or abroad the ethic: 1 problems of society 
and the efforts of legislation, governmental admin istra l ion, and pri\ato philanthropy 
to ameliorate tin* lotof the masses of mankind. TJio 3 memorial fellowships of $150 
each are awarded to graduates of Harvard or other institutions for study at Harvard 
or abroad in political economy; 1 in constitutional or international laiv; 1 in ethics 
in its relations to jurisprudence or to sociology. The scholarships assigned to tlio 
graduate school are as follows: One Derby scholarship of $250 per annum: 1 Good- 
win scholarship of $5.00 fm a student of classical philology ; 1 Savage scholarship of 
$300; 7 Nhattuek scholarships of $300 each for t lie benefit of needy persons of superior 
merit pursuing the study of ary language or languages or of mathematics or any 
branch thereof: 10 Thayer scholarships of $300 each for tlm 10 most meritorious 
scholars in Harvard who may actually need the same: 1 Thoma. diolarship of $200; 
1 Toppan scholarship of $300; 4 Townsend scholarships or $250 each and 1 of $200 
for indigent scholars; 20 university scholarships of $150 each. There are also: (l) 
the Humboldt fund of $9,000 for the encouragement of the study of zoology; (2) 
the llcmenway fellow , hip of $500 per annum for the study of American arelneology 
and ethnology; (3) the Thaw fellowship of $1,050 per annum for work and research 
relating to the Indi; i rare of America or other ethnological and archaeological 
investigations; (4) the Virginia Turret Gibbs scholarship of $250 for a student of 
Harvard who must study zoology; (5) a table at the Naples zoological station avail- 
able for students or instructors at any American university. 

Harvard ('olivye. — Scholarships it re ordinarily assigned only on the basis of a 
previous year of work in college. They are as follows: One Abbot scholarship of 
$150 for needy undergraduates, preferably the best scholars from Phillips Exeter 
Academy; 1 Alford scholarship (no income at present) for indigent students; 1 
Part left scholarship of $250 for needy students; 3 liussctt scholarships of $90 each, 
1 for sophomore, 1 for junior, and 1 for senior class; 2 Eigelow scholarships of $250 
each; 20 jlowditcli scholarships of $250 each; 5 Ilriglit scholarships of $200 each; I 
liiowne scholarship of $150; 1 Choate scholarship of $300; 1 scholarship of tho class of 
1802 of $300 tor students, preferably descendants of members of the class; 1 scholar- 
ship of the class of 181 1 of $125, preferably for descendants of members of the class: 
1 scholarship of each of the classes ol‘ 1817 ($150), 1828 ($150;, 1835, 1811 ($200), anu 
3837, and 2 of the class of 1850 ($300 each); 2 Crowninshicld scholarships of $200 
each for freshmen, and tenable for four years; 2Cud\vortli scholarships of $300 each, 
preferably for students from Lowell and East Huston; 1 Dana scholarship of $200; 
1 Dexter scholarship, preferably for students from Cincinnati, Ohio; 1 Doe scholar- 
ship of $100; 1 Eliot scholarship of $250, preferably for a student taking a Greek 
elective; 1 Farrar scholarship of $250; 1 Gambrill scholarship of $100; T Greene 
scholarship; 10 Trice Green leaf scholarships of $300 each; 1 Hoar scholarship of 
$250, preferably for students from Lincoln, Mass. ; 1 Hodges scholarship of $200 for a 
Benior; l Hollis scholarship of $200 for the benelit of [nous young students designed 
for the ministry; 1 Humphrey scholarship of $450, preferably (1) for students from 
Tliomaston, Me., (2) Knox County, Me., (3) State of Maine; 1 Kirkland scholarship 
of $200, preferably for descendants of members of the class of 1815; 2 Lowell scholar- 
ships of $200 each for excellence in classics or athletics; 15 Matthews scholarships of 
$300 each, preferably for students studying for the ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and sons of clergymen of tho Protestant Episcopal Church; 1 Merrick 
scholarship, preferably for descendants of members of the class of 1870; 1 Morey 
scholarship of $300, preferably for descendants of Rev. George Morey ; 1 Mowlson 
scholarship of $200; 1 Palfrey exhibition of $80 for tho most distinguished indigent 
member of the senior class; 2 Pcnuoyer scholarships of $75 and 2 of $00 each; 1 
Perkins scholarship ; 1 Rodger scholarship; 1 Rogers scholarship of $150; 1 Russell 
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scholarship; 2 Sales scholarships of $100 each; 3 Saltonstall scholarships of $150 
each; 1 Sever scholarship of $150, preferably for students from Kingston and Ply- 
mouth; 2 Sew all scholarships of $200 each, preferably for students from Petaquam- 
scot; 1 Slade scholarship of $250; 1 Story scholarship; 1 Stoughton scholarship j 2 
Walcott scholarships of $100 each; 2 Whiting scholarships of $200 each. Price 
Greenleaf aid of about $16,000 per annum is distributed in sums of from $100 to $250 
a year to undergraduates . Other funds to the amount of about $1,800 annually are 
distributed in amounts not exceeding $50. 

Lawrence Scientific School , — There are 16 university scholarships of $150 each ; 8 are 
assigmul at the hegiuning of each year to students who have been for one year in 
the school, and 8 are available for students at the time of their entrance; there are 
also 8 scholarships of $150 each for graduates of normal schools of the United States. 

Divinity school . — There arc 10 scholarships: One of $100; 2 of $120; 4 of $160; 1 of 
$180; 1 of $140, and 1 of $200 per annum. The sum of $690 is each year available 
for needy students; 6 needy students who have received the degree of A. B. may 
receive about $325 each; tbe income from the Williams fund, about $1,000 annually, 
to Protestant students. For 1894-95, 2 resident Williams fellowships of $500 each 
aro offered to graduates of any theological school who purpose to enter the Christian 
ministry. 

Law school , — A limited number of scholarships of $150 each are awarded to stu- 
dents who have been in the school for at least one year. 

Medical school . — There are 3 fellowships of $225 each per annum for any student 
or member of Mm medical profession selected by the faculty. The scholarships are 
2 Jhirringer scholarships of $300 and $200 per annum for students, preferably of the 
four t.li class; 1 Ulmevoi scholarship of $200 for a student of t-lie first year only, after 
three months’ probation in the school; 1 Sweetzer scholarship of $250; 1 Jones 
scholarship of $250; 1 Doe scholarship of $100; 4 faculty scholarships of $200 each 
for students who Jin\o been at the school at least one year. 

French Protestant College , Springfield, Mass. — There are 2 scholarships, 1 of $90 and 
1 of* $25 per annum, for needy young men preparing for the ministry. 

Tafts ('allege,' Massachusetts. — Two fellowships of $250 each per annum are awarded 
to graduate) students in natural history; residence at Tufts is a condition of holding 
either of these fellowships; graduates of other institutions are eligible; holders are 
eligible for one reeled ion. 

There, are 50 scholarships of $100 each and 1 of $50 each for students in the under- 
graduate department. 

The income from $10,000 is given annually to needy theological students. 

Williams College , Williams town, Mass.— There are 5 honor scholarships of $2,500 
each, 1 of $1,202, and 1 of $075, the income from which is awarded by the faculty to 
as many young men as there are scholarships, in* order to alford pecuniary aid and 
to recognize' successful scholarship. The income from $2,500 and $1,808 is conferred 
on persons selected by the classes of 18,51 and 1852, respectively, or by their repre- 
sentative. Other scholarship funds amount* to $122,690.75. The annual income of 
these funds, which is a, little more than $7,000. is for students who need aid. 

Clark Cnirersilyf Worcester, Mass. — Them are 10 fellowships of $h00 a. year, 10 of 
$100, and 10 scholarships of $200 a year for graduate students. Them is also a fund 
of $5,000, the income from which is for native born cilizensof the City of Worcester. 

College of the Holy Cross, ICn'cestcr, Mass.— The (on cvnor Ames scholarship entitles 
a resident of Worcester to free tuition for a course at tin* college. 

Albion College , Albion, Mich. — Tuition is free, but there is an incidental fee of $6 
per term. 

Alma C allege , Alma, Mich . — Sons and daughters of home and foreign missionaries 
receive free tuition. 

Cuirersity of Michigan , ' Ann Arbor . Mich. — There is 1 fellowship of $500 a year for 
the encouragement of patient, honest, accurate study of the languages, literature, 
and archaeology of ancient Greece and Rome; candidates must have spent three 
entire semesters in the university and bo A. 11. graduates of the university of not 
more than two years’ standing; the period of incumbency is two years tube spent at 
the university. 

The alumni of Detroit high school have established a scholarship open to grad- 
uates of that school. There are also l scholarships of $250 each per annum, open to 
graduates of Sngiuaw high school. 

HcnzoiiUi College , liciKonia, Mich . — Tuition is free to children of home and foreign 
missionaries. 

Hillsdale College , Hillsdale , Mich. — Thg income from $1,000 is used annually to 
assist young women, and the income from another $1,000 is used for persons prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry. 
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Hope College, Holland, Mich . — Tuition is free, but there is an incidental fee of $5 
per term. There are also 2 scholarships of $1,000 each. 

KalanUizoo College , Kalamazoo, Mich. — The income from $2,520 is used for indigent 
students; the income from $1,000 for ministerial students. There i* also 1 scholar- 
ship for a worthy and needy student. Students lor the ministry receive free tuition 
and room rent. 

Olivet College , Olivet, Mich . — Tuition fees of ministerial students may be remitted; 
also for daughters of home and foreign missionaries. The income of the Carter fund 
(amount not given) is bestowed upon young women who need assistance. 

Augsburg a Seminar if, Minneapolis, Minn. —Theological students and seniors who 
intend to study for tin. ministry are not required to p.*y tuition and room rent. 

University of Minnesota, 1 Minneapolis, Mon. — Tuition Is free; there is 1 fellowship 
of $250 per annum, and one scholarship, the income irom $1,000, for a student in the 
long Fuglish cc ^rsc. 

Carlelon Colb ge, Korlhfivld, Minn. — The beneficiary funds are as follows: $24,000, 
the income of which is unrestricted; the income 1‘iom $0,0u0 for daughters of mis- 
sionaries and clergymen; the income from pi, 000 for children of home missionaries; 
the income from $2,750 for young ladies , the income from $1,^)0 i or students pre- 
paring for the ministry, and a scholarship of $1,000 l'oi a student preparing for the 
ministry. 

Mdcalesler College, fill. Paul, Minn. — There is 1 scholarship endowed with $5,000, 
and 1 with $1,000. Sons and daughters of ministers and candidates for the ministry 
receive free tuition. 

Parker College, Winnebago City , Minn.- -Students preparing for the ministry have 
free tuition. 

Mill saps College, Jackson, Miss. — There are 3 scholarships for deserving young men. 

University of Mississippi, f ni eersily, Miss. — There are A fellowships, 1 each in chem- 
istry, history, mathematics, and Kngiisli; candidates must he graduates of the uni- 
versity; they are- appointed annually and receive $300 for the first year and $100 lor 
the second; they must render assistance to the professors. The; re 5 scholarships 
oi about $500 per annum each for orphan boys from J >e Soto County, Miss. 

Southwest Baptist College , Bolivar, Mo . — Ministerial students have free tuition. 

University of Mtseo.vP Columbia, Mo . — There are 0 scholarships of $50 each per 
annum, 1 each in the r , liege of agriculture and mechanic arts, law, medicine, and 
engineering, and 2 in the college of arts, to that member of the junior class who 
shall he adjudged entii’ d to it. There is also a fund of about $10,000, three- fourths 
of t he income of which is for tin education of boys and girls of Iloone County. 
Ministers and candidates for the ministry may, w ithout payment of fees, atteud any 
of the departments except those of law, medicine, and engineering. 

Central ('allege, Fayette, Mo .- — Tuition is free to ministerial students and to young 
men preparing for the ministry. 

Westminster College, Pulton, Mo. — The interest on $0,600 is set, apart annually for 
the use of candidates for the ministry. Trizc scholarships are offered to approved 
l.igli schools ami academies in Missouri. These entitle the holders to exemption 
fu' i payment of the college fee for 1 session. 

Jzark College Greenfield, Mo . — Candidates for the ministry receive free tuition. 

La Grange College , La Grange, Mo. — Candidates for the ministry may receive freo 
tuition. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. — Ministerial students and sons of Baptist min- 
isters receive free, tuition. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. — Candidates for the ministry receive freo 
tuition. 

St. Charles College, St. Charles Mo. — Free tuition to young men preparing for the 
ministry. 

Washington University, St. Louis Mo — Undergraduate department: One scholar- 
ship entitling the holder to all the advantages of all departments is at the disposal 
of the Mercantile Library Association; 1 scholarship is held by the St. Louis high 
school and entitles the vaulting student of the graduating class of each year to freo 
admission; 1 scholarship for the benefit of a graduate of the Kansas City high school 
entitles the holder to free tuition in the college or polytechnic school; 20 free schol- 
arships arc preferably for children or descendants of Union soldiers who served in 
the civil war; there is also a fund of $10,000, the income from which is preferably for 
descendants of Union soldiers. 

Law school: There are C free scholarships, preferably for students in need of 
assistance and w ho possess a collegiate education. 

There are also a number of scholarships iii the manual training school. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. — There are 2 scholarships endowed with $375 each, 
1 with $350, 6 with $500 each, 1 with $550, and 6 with $1,000 each. The income from 
these scholarships is only partially available at present. 
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University of Omaha, Bellevue, Xebr. — Tuition is free to candidates for the ministry. 

Doans College, Ovett, Nehr. — Students preparing for the ministry and children of 
active ministers receive free tuition. 

Fairfield College, Fairfield , Xebr, — Students preparing for the ministry receive free 
tuition. 

University of Nebraska, Linrohi, Nehr. — Tuition is free in undergraduate and grad- 
uate departments. 

Oates College , Xeligh, Xebr. — Tuition is free to children of active ministers; 1 
scdndarsliip oilers annual tuition to children of home missionaries; 1 to such stu- 
dents as are designated by the faculty. 

Creighton University, Omaha . Xebr. — Tuition is entirely free. 

University of Nevada, lleno, Xer. — Tuition is free. 

Dartmouth College , l Jhinnrer , X. 11. — There are 58 scholarships, with an annual 
income of about $70, for residents of New Hampshire: the income from $‘27,100 is 
divided among 27 young men studying for the ministn ; the income from $1,000 
is for the use of a student from Stratford ; the. income from $1,000 is given annually 
to each of 2 students from oa.< h of the. 10 coni’ ties in theBtate; there are also 2 
Hc.holarshipNmndowed with $1,500 each. 1 with 1 with $2,000, 1 with $5,000, and 
71 with $1,000, the income from which is unrestricted. 

Uutgirs College, Went Brttusiriek, X. J.~ The im-nm from $52,212 is used for minis- 
terial students; there are 40 five tuition fvholav.Miips dihti i Jmtcd among the counties 
of the State in pioportion to the population, 10 for student., from the State at large, 
and 1 for each assembly dbdiict. to In* used in the scientific school. 

(■allege of Feat Jersey,' IWinetiou, X. ./.--Tho uni varsity fellowships are open to 
graduates of an v American i«»llcg<\ and are tenaldo for one ye ar, which period may 
he extended; tl y are ns .fbliows: One of $500 p«-r annum in social science; 1 of $100 
in biology; 1 of m Jlnglish; 1 of $100 in areliaoiogy ; ami — fellowships of 

$000 in oratory. Tin* college fellowships are open only to graduates of the college, 
who must, have been members of tho college for at. least two years; they are: Hue 
fellowship, the income from $ 10,000, forth;;! member of the senior class w ho shall 
write the best e^say on modern theories of space-perception nnd their homing on 
a priori truth; 1 classical fellowship (value not given) to that- member of the senior 
Hass who shall stand highest at a special examination in Greek and Tail in; 1 fellow- 
ship of $0iH) for that member of the senior class who shall stand highest at uspecial 
examination on theory of light, pal. i ontology of the mammalia geology of the 
Tertiary age, the atomic nnd molecular theory, and dot* rminntion of atomic and 
moh euinr weights; l fellowship, three fourths of the im onto from $11, (Kid, for that 
member of the senior class w r ho filial! stand highest at a special examination in 
geoinetiy, calculus, and the element * of the theory of funenous; 1 fellowship of 
$200 in history; 1 of $ !00 in modern languages; an 1 a hioh’gical tel Liu ship, which 
conveys the use of a table m the National Seaside l.nboi atory at Woods i loll, 'Mass. 

The sum of $750 per annum and the income from $22270.22 aro «\ adeble for minis- 
terial students; the income from $10,077.1!) is available to siudt nts studying for the 
rresbyteriau ministry; and the income fiom $2.HM for nc< dy students. 

There an* also 08 scholarships endowed wit li $1,000 each fur si udeutii in the :\* a- 
demic department, and 1 scholarship endowed with $2,ono, which may be u sod in 
the school of science. 

Cnircrxiti' of Nett* Mexico, .Ubugurrt/ne, X. Mrs, — Theie is no charge for tuition. 

Alfred University,' Alfred ('enter. X. V. — One hundred free tuition scholarships. 

St. Jbmavent arc's College f Allegany. X, U. — There are 12 scholarships of $200 each 
per annum. 

At. Xb phcn'sjL'olh ye. A nnrtndalr, X. V. — There is 1 sclmlamhip of $225 per annum ; 
1 has the income from $2,000; 25 scholarships were supplied in 1802-02 for \ oung 
m» n studying for the ministrv ; tuition is free. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, X. V. — Then* is 1 scholarship supplying 
free tuition. 

Si. f.atvrt nee University. Canton, X. V. — There are 4 scientific and l classical scholar- 
ships (1 of each annually ) to the Canton Cniun {School, Canton, and to the Clinton 
Liberal Institute, Fort Flain: 1 classical scholarships (i annually) to the Union 
School, Massena, to the Union School, Waddington, and to the Ogdensburg Academy, 
Ogdensburg; 2 scientific and 2 classical scholarships (1 annually) to the Union 
School, Harmon, to La\vrence\ iile Academy. Lawrenceville, and to the Gouvcrneur 
Wesleyan Seminary, Gouvermur; 4 scientific scholarships (1 annually) to tho vil- 
lage schools of Madrid, Colton. Kbdiville, Henvelion, KusselJ, Morley, Brasher, and 
l'nrishvillo. Tim above scholarships give free tuition. There are also 10 other free 
scholarships. the holders of which arc nominated by the donors. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, X. 1. — There are 25 permanent scholarships, which vary 
in their annual income from $00 to $100; then* is abo 1 scholarship in Greek, worth 
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$200, tenable in the senior year; 1 in mathematics, worth $200, tenable in the senior 
year, and 1 scholarship, worth $100 per annum, for a graduate of the Ha verjing Insti- 
tute, Bath. 

Hobart College Geneva, X* T, — There are 34 scholarships: 2 for candidates for the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church have the income from $1,000 each; 3 for 
candidates ter the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Ch urcli have the income 
from $2,000 each; there are also some scholarship:; (number not given) for candidates 
for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church which have an income of at 
least $100 per annum; 1 free tuition scholarship to ♦hat student of the Geneva Union 
School who. passes the best durance examination ; 1 scholarship established by 
Trinity Church, Gene, a ; Micro is also one fund of $5, <>00, the income from whic" is 
preferably for sons of clergymen; anoth'r fund of $5,000 gives preference to stu- 
dents from the diocese of centra a New Yoik. 

Colgate Univemity, Hamilton, X. 1 \ — The following scholarship* are for the educa- 
tion of young men studying for the minis# ry: Four of $30 per annum; 1 of $30; 19 
of $00; 5 of $72; 1 of $78; 1 of $80; 3 of $90, 2 of $130; am* 1 of $120. Unrestricted 
scholarships arc as follows: Six of $30; 10 of $30; 1 of $50; t of $54; 1 of $00; 1 of 
$72; and 1 of $#J0. There are also 20 scholarship* of $ ,J 0 eac h, and 20 of $00 each for 
soldiers or' 'their orphan sons, or pons not orphans, oi their brothers or those depend- 
ent on soldiers ter support, and in ibis order of preference, 

Cornell [ nire''xity f ~ jtli«ca , JY. I”.— In 1892-93 there were 3 fellowships in philos- 
ophy and ethics, 2 in political economy and finance, 2 in Greek ami Latin, 1 in Ameri- 
can history, and 8 university fellowships, all of w hich had an income of $400 each 
per annum. There w no also 1 fellowship in modern history and 1 in political and 
social science of $500 emh per annum. In October, 1893, the university established 
5 additional fellowships of >‘*50 > per annum, and at the same time increased the value 
of the other fellowships by $190 per annum. Candidates ter fellowships must bo grad- 
uates of this university or of some other institution having equivalent courses of 
instruction, and mu. 4 be nu n or women of marked ability in some important depart- 
ment of study. The term of each fellowship ia 1 a car, which m be increased to 2 
years. Two of Ilia ft ihwships may l»e used as traveling fellowships. 

There arc 522 State scholarships entitling the Isoldeis to free tuition for four years; 
3(1 university scholar? hips of $200 each per annum; 0 Susan Linn Sage- scholarships 
of $200 each ter grade te students in philosophy and ethics, and 1 scholarship for 
the student from l lie. public schools of Syracuse who passes the best examination in 
the studies required te entrance to the regular com so in mechanical engineering, 
Tn October, 1898, th<> unrvrMty established 10 additional graduate scholarships 
of $800 each pm* annum and increased the value of existing graduate scholarships by 
$1( 0 each per annum. 

College of VI. Francis A far hr, Xvm York, X. Y . — There are 22 scholarships, entitling 
holders to free tuition. 

College of the t'ity of Xnv York Xeic York , A r . Y. — Tn'tion is freo to all young men 
of Lew York Uity of proper age and snllicient preparation. 

Colombia t'vlbgc* Xew York, X. 1\ — There arc 24 university fellowships of $500 
each per annum, open to graduates of colleges or scientific schools. They are tenable 
for one year, which term may be extended to two years, and exempt the holders 
from charges for tuition; holders must reside in New York or vicinity. Tho John 
Tyndall fellowship, of at least $(!{8 a year, is open to a. graduate or student of 
Columbia College who shall devote himself to the investigation of some subject in 
physical science at this college or at some other in this country or abroad; tho 
appointment is for one year, but (he bolder may be reappointed from year to year. 
There are 3 traveling fellowships in* architecture — 1 of $1,300 per annum and 2 of 
$1,000 each. They are open to ail graduates of tho department of architecture less 
than 80 years of age, and arc awarded on alternate years. Tho Barnard fellowship 
for encouraging scicntiiic research has the income item $10,000, and is open loan 
alumnus of tho 8cliool of Arts or (School of Mines. Tho holder may ho reappointed 
from year to year. 

There are 14 free tuition scholarships : Four in the hands of the alumni association ; 
8 of the society ter promot ing religion and learning ; 2 at tho disposition of the rep- 
resentatives of the late 'William I>. Moffat, and 5 at tho disposal of the nearest living 
male relative of the late John Jones Rcliermerhorn ; there, is also 1 scholarship for the 
person that passes the best enhance examination in June. 

Manhattan College, New York , .V. Y, — There are 2 scholarships (value not given). 

University of the City of Xav York . Xew York, JV. U. — There are 2 fellow ships of $300 
each for the two students whose scholarship on completing tho course m arts is 
highest, and 1 fellowship having tho income from $5,000 for the student having 
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highest rank on completing the course in science; holders must reside tit the uni- 
versity and pursue graduate studies. 

Graduate scholarships of not more thap $100 each are in the gift of the hoard of 
visitors for graduates who have at the time of enrollment paid the fees in the 
courses sclented by them; the Bull graduate scholarship is awarded by competitive 
examination. 

The university college oilers each year 12 or more preparatory school prize scholar- 
ships, worth $100 each, covering the tuition fees for four years; 1 is given to each of 
12 schools who have sent the largest number of freshmen to the university from 
1881 to 1801 ; also 1 to any school outside of t he 12 which shall have sent a. scholar to 
win the first honor; also 1 to each of from 2 to 4 eminent schools distant’ from New 
York not less than 50 miles, 'there are also 1G entrance examination prize scholar- 
ships, and a few beneficiary scholarships. 

Niagara University, Niagara, X. — There are <1 scholarships tenable for four years 
each in the school of medicine. 

University of Jtochester, L'orhesttr , X. F. — A graduate scholarship is granted to that 
member ol‘ the senior class who shall pass the b'*st examination in blench or German 
on an economical subject; be will receive $125 at graduation, and an additional sum 
of $175 if he shall, within two years after graduation, present a satisfactory thesis 
on some subject in political economy. A scholarship in political history and consti- 
tutional law is gi anted on similar conditions and has the same value. 

Undergraduate scholarships are as follows: One of $G0 a. year for sonic, indigent 
student; 12 granting free tuition for the Rochester Free Academy ; 4 giving free 
tuition for graduates of the academy connected with the State normal school at 
Brookport; and 10 endowed with $1,000 each, which grant free tuition. Students 
for the ministry jereive free tuition. 

Union Colleye, Schnuriady, X. > . — There are 10 free tuition scholarships awarded 
annually at the end of the first term of the freshman year; 10 scholarships of $150 
each are tilled by the trustees of the Levi Parsons Library of GJoversville and 
Kingshoro ; the income from $50,000 is also distributed annually to students; iu 
addition to the above there area, number of scholarships for the Schenectady Union 
School. 

Fyracnsc University, Syracuse, X. F. — There is 1 fellowship in painting of $500 
per annum, available for students in painting who spend the year following their 
graduation in the study and w ork of painting in some, art center. There are 37 
scholarships endowed with $1,000 each which furnish free tuition. 

University of North Carolina , Chapel JIM, X. F. — Free tuition is offered to candi- 
dates for tlio ministry , to the sons oi ministers, to young men under bodily infirmity, 
ami to young men preparing to teach. There are also 30 scholarships, and funds 
amounting to about $13,000, ilia income from which is used to pay the tuition of 
students. 

J fiddle University , F harlot tv , .Y. F. — Candidates for flic ministry and young men of 
promise receive aid; there is a fund of $0,000, Ihe. interest of which is used to aid 
young men preparing for mission work in Africa. 

Dariihon Colleye, Davidson. X. C . — There are 2 scholarships endowed with $500 
each tor candidates for the ministry. Unrestricted scholarships arc as follows: One 
endmved with $3,000, 2 with $1,500, 3 with $1,000, and 1 with $500. 

Trinity Colleye , Durham , N. F. — There are 00 scholarships paying (he tuition of 
students from North Carolina. 

Guilford Colleye, Guilford Colleye, X. F.— Bryn Mawr College offers yearly to a 
woman graduate of Guilford College a scholarship of $400 tenable at Bryn Mawr 
for one year. 

f take Forest Colleye, JTaJee Forest , X. F. — Ministers, sons of ministers, and min- 
isterial students receive free tuition. 

University of North JUikota , Uninvsity, X. Dak. — Tuition is free to residents of the 
State. 

It u chief Colleye, Akron, Ohio,— Two standing scholarships are offered to the gradu- 
ates of each of the following high schools: Norwalk, Cuyahoga Falls, Medina, War- 
ren, Youngstown, Chagrin Falls, Churdon, Canton, and Massillon. To the Akron 
high school has been uwarded 1 annual scholarship. Two standing scholarships in 
the preparatory and normal departments are offered to pupils in each township of 
Summit County. 

Ohio University Athens, Ohio . — There are 10 scholarships of $100 each open to 
graduates of this or any other college who are citizens of Ohio; the scholarships are 
in the departments of biology, chemistry, educational history, English literature, 
Latin and Roman history, Greek, philosophy, psychology, mathematics, and physics. 
There is also 1 student from each county of the is tale admitted free of all charge for 
tuition. 
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University of Cincinnati , Cincinnati, Ohio . — Tuition ia free to all residents of the 
city. 

W estern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio . — There are certain scholarships in Adel* 
bert College which are awarded to meritorious students who need pecuniary aid, 
by which they are .relieved of a portion of the fixed charges of the college. Those 
scholarships range from $30 to $10 a year, or from $120 to $100 fo* the course. There 
are also a number of annual scholarships in the college for women. 

Ohio State University , l Columhu*, Ohio. — A tree scholarship in the short course in 
agriculture is granted to 1 student annually from each county in Ohio. Each 
scholarship is \ ilid for Wo yea.s from i\s gran Dal aril covers alf college dues. To 
other students there j an incidental fee of $15 per ai utim. 

Ohio Weshyan University,* Delaware, fl hio. — 'there arc reported 00 scholarships 
(value not given). 

Findlay College Findlay, Ohio. — There are 10 sell' larships giving free tuition for 
young men preparing lor the ministry. 

Kenyon College* Gambler, Ohio. — Fees for tuition and room rent i re remitted to 
sons of clergymen and to candidates for the ministry; a scholarship giving free 
tuition and room rent is offered each yen'* to a male pupil of a high school in each 
county of the State; 1 free scholarship to a student of Alilnor Hall; the income 
from $1,200 is paid to a student in the theological seminary ; the income from $1,071 
is given to a theological student; the income from $1,000 is paid to a student in tho 
theological seminary who must have completed a classical course in college and 
the first year in the theological seminary; 1 scholarship covering tuition and living 
expenses is bestowed on a worthy and needy st.udmit; 3 scholarships giving free 
tuition are best owed annually to students in the college; there are also 3 scholarships 
(value not given) for the use of theological students; nud a fund (amount not given) 
to he used for a similar purpose. 

Denison University , Granville , Ohio. — The president may remit, the tuition of a 
limited number of students in cases of necessity. A few scholarships are also 
assigned by the facility at the beginning of each year. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio . — There are 5 scholarships giving free tuition to 
young mm* studying for the ministry, and 10 other scholarships giving free -tuition. 
They are granted annually only to needy and meritorious students. 

OberUtn College , Oherlin , Ohio. — Scholarships for students preparing for the minis- 
try: One endowed with $1,500,8 with $1,000 each, 2 with $1,250 each, ami 1 with 
$5,000. For self-suppe v Hng women: 'Ten giving free tuition, 0 endowed with $1,000 
each, and a fund of$fi,0>>0 prefera Hy for daughters ol* home ami foreign missionaries. 
For colored students: Filly giving free tuition ; 1 endowed with $1,250 for a col- 
ored student preparing for missionary work in Africa, and a fund of $0,000 for 
indigent and worthy colored students. Other scholarships: Eight giving free tui- 
tion, 1 endowed with $1,000 unrestricted, 1 with $1,000 for self-supporting young 
men, 1 with $1,000 for students preparing for work as foreign missionaries, and a 
fund of $5,000 for needy young men. 

Urbana University, Urbana , Ohio. — There are 2 scholarships, 1 having the income 
from $1,000 and 1 from $000, for indigent students. 

Wilberforcc University , 2 IVilbcr force , Ohio. — There are 138 State scholarships provid- 
ing free tuition and 13 other scholarships. 

W ilmington ('allege, Wilmington , Ohio. — There is I fellowship of $300 per annum 
tenable at 1 laverford Follegc, Fennsylvania, for one year to tho graduate having the 
highest standing in scholarship. § . * 

University of Wooster / f Loonier, Ohio. — There are reported 75 scholarships (giving 
probably free tuition.) 

University of Oklahoma, Xorman, Olda . — Tuition is free to residents of the Territory. 

University of Oregon, Eugene , Or eg. — Tuition is free. 

Pacific University, forest Chore, Greg. — A limited number of free scholarships are 
granted. 

Western University of Pennsylvania , Allegheny , Pa. — There are 12 scholarships for 
colored students. 

Muhlenberg r, allege , Allentown , Pa.—' There are 30 scholarships entitling the holders 
to free tuition; the right of appointment is vested in the donors. 

Dickinson ('allege, Carlisle , Pa. — There is a fund to aid young men who are prepar- 
ing for missionary, ministerial, or educational work. 

Ursulas College , CollegcviUc, Pa. — There are 14 scholarships endowed with $1,000 
each which give free tuition to the holders. 

Lafayette College* Easton, Ua. — Sons of ministers of the rresbytorian Church and 
candidates for its ministry receive free tuition in the classical course. There are 
also a number of free scholarships for needy students. 
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Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa;— A number of scholarships securing free 
tuition have heen endowed by and are under the control of synods, congregations, 
or individuals. There is also 1 scholarship for the most successful and indigent pupil 
of the Gettysburg high school. 

j Thiel College, Greenville , Pa . — There are 20 scholarships giving free tuition. 

Jlaverford College, Ilartrford , Pa. — There are 4 fellowships of $200 each per annum, 
1 of which is available to graduates of each of the following colleges: llaverford, 
Earlhmu, Penn, and Wilmington. There are also hO scholarships, varying in amount 
from $100 to $500, at the disposal of the college, for needy students. 

Franklin and Marshall College Lancaster, Pa . — Tuition is free. 

Pateknell University, Lcavisburg, Pa. — There are 20 scholarships, endowed with $1,000 
each, for youngmen ; 22 scholarships for students preparing for the ministry ; scholar- 
ships for children of ministers, and a iiumbt v of annual scholarships for young 
men or women. 

Allegheny College, Meadrille , Pa. — Tim iimonrn from $10,000 is used to pay the term 
fees of students dependent upon their own elf nts to obtain an education. 

I'nirersity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Pa . — Fho honorary fellowships, which 
confer the privilege of attending any of the economic and historical courses free of 
charge, are assigned at the beginning of each year; gvduates of any .American col- 
lege, or of foreign schools of similar grade, are eligible for appointment. The 
Tyinlalo fellowship in physics of $000 per annum is awarded to a. baccalaureate 
graduate who proposes 1<> pursue advanced studies in physics; the incumbent may 
bo reappointed from year to year until ho has held the fellowship for three years, 
and tuny pursue his studies at anv university here or abroad. From each grad- 
uating class of the law school a fellow i * elected who shall hold office for 'three 
yen is at a salary of y.:t>0 per annum. 'The Scott f«*]|n ship in the laboratory of 
hygiene has the income fiom $10,000; candidates should he coliego graduate:* of not 
more than 20 years of age. 

In the college department there are. 2 scholarships tilled by the governor of tho 
State; ;>1 for pupils from the public schools of Philadelphia, and 1 for a- deserving 
student j also J scholarship in the school of American history for graduates of the 
Central high school of Pittsburgh Pa. In tho school of medicine there arc 4 free 
scholarships lilh d annually by compel it i s e examinations, open only to needy stu- 
dents, In the school of veterinary medicine there are 12 State scholarships giving 
free tuition and filled by the governor, and 2 scholarships for pupils from the public 
schools of Philadelphia. In the. school of law there' arc 2 free scholarships for needy 
students, conferred by competitive examination, and (> free scholarships for pupils 
from llie public schools of Philadelphia. 

Poly Ghost (’allege,' Pittsburg. Pa. — There arc 2 scholarships giving free tuition 
to ecclesiastical students. 

tiwarthmare ('allege,' Swarthmorv, Pa . — There are reported 11 f-ehulnrships and 1 fel- 
lowship (income not given h 

tVaxhington and Jtjiersnn College, Washington , Pa . — Suns of ministers and mission- 
aries and young men studying tor the ministry are furnished fie** scholarships. 

Promt l uinrsHy, Provhlnue , P. /. — There are 2 fellowships em-li having the annual 
income from $10,000 open to graduates of Drown Fnivcrsi.y; they me tenable for 
one year, but holders may Is* renppointtd. There arc about 100 scholarships ; f>i of 
them arc of $1,000 each, the income from which is gi\en to '-indents needing [assist- 
ance. Ot her scholarships :re: One of $ 1, 000, 1 of $5,000, 1 of $2,800, 2 of $1,(U0 
each, 1 of $2,000, and a number of State scholarships. 

Presbyterian College of S oath Carolina, Clinton, >S. C. — Candida tea for tlm ministry 
and sons of ministers reei ive free, tuition. 

South Carolina ('allege, Columbia, *s\ C, — There are 5 scholarships worth $50 per 
annum, granted at the close of the junior jeur. Tin* tuition fee of $40 is remitted U> 
such students as are unable to pay it. 

Fnd.ine College, Due West, S. c, — The sum of $175 is distributed annually among 
needy young men. 

Par man University, Greenville , S. C. — Young men preparing for 1 lie ministry may 
receive free tuition. 

Newberry Col bye, Newberry, S. ( — There are 2 scholarships of $70 each and 2 of 
$60 each for students of good schohti>-hip and limited means. 

IVojJ'ord College , Spartanburg, S. f.— Sons of itinerant ministers receive free tuition. 

Fed field College, h led field, S. Dak . — Free tuition is offered for one year to 1 student 
from each county, and 1 from each high school in the State. 

Yankton College,* Yanlton , N. Dak, — The income from $2,000 is for young men pre- 
paring lor the ministry ; the iiuomo from $1,000 is for Christian young men and 
women: free tuition is offered to 1 graduate from every high school in South Dakota 
and Nebraska, and to 1 student from each county in South Dakota and Nebraska; 
free tuition is also o tiered to children of "clergymen in South Dakota and Nebraska. 
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U. S, Grant University, 1 Athens and Chattanooga , Tenn . — Each G. A. R. post in tho 
Department of Tennessee is ottered 1'reo tuition for 1 student in college prepara- 
tory or mechanical classes. . v 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn, — The income from $10,000 is 
used in aiding candidates for the ministry ; free tuition is provided for all candidates 
for tins ministry and sons of Prcshytciian miniate. s: the city of Cl irktmlle is entitled 
to JO perpetual scholarships, tenable oy holder:, for two years with tho privilege x)f 
reappointment for two years more. 

Southwestern Baptist University, Jackson, Penn. — Miirstorial students and sons of 
ministers r*eoiv > free tuition. 

Knoxville College,- Knoxville, Teun, — There are 30 Kiate scholarships' giving free 
tuition to colored students. 

University of Tennessee,"- Khoxv' 7 Ic, Venn — There are ] fellowships of about $200 a 
year avaiiahlo for graduate work ; also a number of uistraetorships and positions as 
assistants paying from to $l>00 a year to no Idled by graduates who seek ©impor- 
tunities for advanced work. Tuition is free to residents o»* the State. 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn, — CY adulates for the ministry receive tuition 
free. 

Maryville College, Maryville , feint, — The income from $8,000 is used to aid needy 
young men and women. 

f'amon and Xenman ('alley*', Mossy Creek, Venn. — Tim iueo-nofroui $2*5000 is used in 
aiding ministerial students: tho income from $1,000 is for oilier students. 

Central Tnntssee C allege , Xo ^hrilli , Tern. — Tuition is five in tho theological depart- 
ment; also in tho medical department for such students as are preparing for foreign 
missionary work. 

FhU Unirt mitg, Xashvith, Tn n . — Then are 5 scholarships endowed with $1*000 
each and 1 with $500; tin ic is also a fund of $2,5} i, the income lrom which is used to 
aid st talents. 

l onderlult Cnircrsily. Xasln ille. Ten. In 1*02-03 there were 1 0 fellowships. Tho 
graduate fellowships are open to person-. who have received ^ * of the academic 

degrees of the imherMty; an incom>: of $500 is attached to each i* .owship; holders 
must prosecute a con:*'.' of graduate and ^unprofessional study and to teach not. 
exceeding two hoars daily; they are tenable for one year, but may he renewed for a 
second year. Tho post graduate fellowships will be hold by graduates in the post- 
graduate degrees or by graduates who ha\o perfoimed for two years the duties of a. 
graduate fellowship; n e income »s $500 pm* annum; incumbents mu, si prosecute at 
the university special s-:*icntitie : *' literary' studies, and teach not exceeding two 
hours per day. There are. aKo 10 tcllou ships of $100 each with free tuition open to 
graduates ot any insi it ii I ion. In the Jlihlicr.l depaitment. there is one post-gradu- 
ate fellowship of $500 per annum open to i>. 1). graduates; incumbents must pursue 
a (oursc ut post-graduate study and teach not exceeding two hours daily. 

Scholarships in the. academic, department: Three of $150 per annum and free 
tuition, open to needy freshmen; 5 giving free* tuition; 1 paying all necessary 
expenses of J student from llartou Academy, Mobile. Ala.; t giving similar privi- 
leges to students lrom Wilson County, Teiin. ; 1 of $150 for a student from Webb 
S<hool, Ihllbiickle, Trim.; 2 of $100 each entitling ladders to free tuition; 7 giving 
free tuition me awarded tor services in tlie. library; teachers ot one year's standing, 
who design lo make teaching their profession, may receive free tuition. In the 
llildicul department tuition and room rent are free; there are also 23 freo scholar- 
ships of $100 each per annum open to college graduates needing assistance, in tho 
manual training ruua e the tuition lee is remitted, to 1 student out of ev r y 5 mem- 
bers of tho class. 

University of the South, Sewance, Tenn . — 'flic following scholarships are for the. theo- 
logiea! depaitment : Two endowed with f*5,000, In neiieiaries to he nominated by tho 
bishop of Son tli Carolina; 1 with the benetieiary to be. nominated by tho 

bishop of Tennessee; 1 with $5,000, the benoliciaiy lo be. nominated by the bishop 
of Alabama; and a fund of $15,000. beneficiaries lo bo nominated by tho bishop of 
Georgia. 

I ni versify of Texas, Amdin, Tu There are 3 fellowships of $30*0 per annum, ten- 
able, for one year, and (.pen to graduates of the university who wish to pursue 
graduate or professional studies. Tuition is free to all students; 1 scholarship 
exempting from all matriculation or tuition fees is ottered annually to a graduate of 
each utiilinied high school. 

Howard Payne College y Browuwood, Tex, — Tuition is free to ministers of all denom- 
inations. 

South western University, Port Worth , Tex. — Sons and daughters of ministers and stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry receive free tuition. 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex, — Tuition is free to rotis of ministers and to candidates 
for the ministry. 
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Trinity University, Tehuacana , Tex.— Candidates for ilic ministry and the daughters 
of Cumberland Presbyterian pastors in the hounds of Texas synod receive free tuition. 

University of Utah, 1 Salt Lake City , Utah. — Tuition is free. 

University of Vermont , Burlington , Vt. — There are 30 State scholarships covering 
tuition and incidental expenses. Free tuition scholarships are as follows: Twelve 
for .young men studying for the ministry; 7 for graduates of Brigham Academy, 
Bakersfield, Vt. ; l for a young woman; 1 for a young man; 1 for students from 
Weatherstield, Vt. ; 1 for students from Swan ton, Vt. ; 1 for students from Isle La 
Motto or Oal'tsbury, and 17 unrestricted. 

Middlehury College , M'tddlchnry , Vt, — There are 5 scholarships of $60 each per 
annum, 12 of $80, and 3*1 State scholarships covering the tuition and incidental col- 
lege charges. The income of the Warren fund (amount not given) is used for students 
preparing for the ministry; and the income of the literary fund, $44 a year, is 
awarded to one or more distinguished college students. 

Randolph^ Macon College , Ashland , Va. — Students preparing for the ministry and 
sons of itinerant ministers of the Virginia and Baltimore conferences of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, arc educated without charges for tuition. 

University of Virginia, 'Charlottesville, Va.. — The John Y. Mason fellowship of $210 
per annum is given to some competent and deserving graduate student. Tuition is 
free to students of the Mat**. 'There arc .11 university scholarships giving free 
tuition and matriculation open to newcomers from all the States; they are awarded 
after a competitive examination; 5 are in the academical department., and 2 each in 
the departments of law, medicine, and engineering; the value of one of these scholar- 
ships is, in the academical depart meat, $106 to $150; in t he law, $105; in medicine, 
$125; in engineering, $125. The Miller scholarship is awarded on com! it ions prescribed 
under the agricultural department; the McCormick scholarship gives free tuition 
and matriculation; the \aluc of iho other 5 endowed scholarships' is not given. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va . --Candida tes for the ministry, minor sons of 
aetivo ministers, ami minor sons of superannuated or deceased members of the 
llolstoii Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church South, receive free tuition. 

Hampden Sidney <■ of lege , Hampden Sidney, la . — There is 1 scholarship for the best 
student in thojreshmau elass and 1 in the sophomore class giving free tuition for the 
next, succeeding year. Students from 1 Niters burg, Va., and from Halifax County 
receive free tuition, matriculation and contingent fees, and room rent; single scholar- 
ships for individual students with the same privileges attached are: The New York 
scholarship, Moounuu scholarship, 2 Roanoke scholarships, Blair scholarship, 2 
Norfolk scholarships, 1 Pulaski County scholarship, 1 Cullingworlh, and 1 dackson- 
Braudl scholarship; candidates for the ministry and sons of ministers may receive 
free tuition. 

W ashington and Lee Uninrsity, Lexington, Va. — There is 1 fellowship of $500 per 
annum tenable for two a \cuiH, and open to graduates ei this university. 

The scholarships are of three kinds : (1) University scholarships, ii in number, 1 
being conferred in each of the departments of Latin, Clock, history, natural philos- 
ophy, chemistry and applied chemistry, geology and biology, and applied mathe- 
matics, and 2 in English and modern languages; (2) endowed scholarships, 1 of 
$80 for the student attaining the highest proficiency in the intermediate class in 
mathematics, 1 of if 86 for the. student attaining the highest proficiency in nuual phi- 
losophy, I of $500 for an undergraduate from any department. 1 which entities the 
recipient to attend the school of law for one session for $5, 1 of $306 per annum for a. 
B. A, of this university who is retpiiml to teacli not- exceeding 1 hour per day, 1 of 
$220 and free tuition to a young man from Virginia, West Virginia, or Maryland, 
preference to he given to a resident of Frederick County, Va., or Frederick County, 
Md., 1 of $220 and tuition fees tor a young man ftnm Rockbridge County, Va., who is 
an undergadualo of the university; (3) alumni scholarships, each Joeai alumni asso- 
ciation is authorized to nominate 1 student each year to a scholarship iur one session 
only. 

Richmond College , Richmond, Va. — Ministers and candidates for the ministry receive 
free tuition. There aie2L tree tuition scholarships and a fund for aiding students, 
besides 6 donations which pay the hoaid of young men studying for the Baptist 
ministry. 

Roanoke College , Salem , / Vr . — There are 20 scholarships covering tuition fee for 
needy students and 1 covering tuition and incidental lets for a student who has mad© 
a good record ami needs help to continue his studies. 

University of II ashinyton, Seattle , Hash . — Tuition is free. 

Whitman College; 2 Walla Walla, Wash. — The tollrgo possesses several scholarship 
funds, the income from which is used to pay the tuition of indigent and worthy 
student s. 


1 Report of chancellor, January, 189S. 


9 Bulletin, July, 1893. 
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Barhoursrille College, Barbours vilie , W. Va. — Tuition is free to ministers, to young 
men preparing for the ministry, and to the dependent children of ministers engaged 
in pastoral pursuits, or of deceased ministers. 

fleet Vug in ia Uni versit y, Morgantown JV. Va , — Each county is entitled to 1 free 
student for every 500 of its population. The regents appoint 8 young men from each 
of the 13 senatorial districts of the State, who receive free tuition and are furnished 
Ilnur books and stationery. 

Lawrence I niver. it y, v Appleton, iris . — ' The income from $1,000 is used anuually to 
aid needy students. 

Beloit r ollvtj " Beloit , Vis, — T’m income A ;oin $1.>,000 is used in aiding students 
preparing for the ministry. 

University of IVvtcousin, Madiscn , Win. — There are S fellowships of $400 epcli per 
annum open to graduates of any college of recognised standing; they are tilled each 
year, hut holders may he reehu teu once; another fellowship of $100 is given, prefer- 
ably to residents of Milwaukee County, ior excellence and promise in the department 
of mechanic arts. There are 1.0 scholarships of about $.35 ea.-h per annum for students 
speaking either Norse, Sw edish, Danish, or Ice! indie, amt vho ha ve attended a com- 
mon schooler the uuh ersity on<* r \ear; 1 of $250 per annum fm* a student, from Mil- 
waukee; 40 of $100 each per annum for students in the short course in agriculture; 
there are also for 1803-01 3 scholarships of +150 each, 4 of $50 ouch, and 2 of $25 each 
for students of Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek. Tuition Is free to residents of the 
Slate. 

liipon College, R\pon , /Vis, — Three permanent scholarships giving free tuition are 
for needy joung men. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo . — Tuition is free to residents of the State. 

rOLLEUKS FOR WOMEN. 

Mill* College and Seminary , Mills College, Cal, — There are 14 scholarships, the 
interest of which is used for worthy pupils whose means are V ued. They are as 
follows; l ive endowed with $5,000 each, 1 with $4,000, 4 with *3,000 each, 2 with 
$2,500 each, and 2 with $2,000 ea< h. There is also 1 scholarship endowed with 
$3,000 for the be.ue.fi t of students in insl rumcutal music. The daughters of clergy- 
men are. specially aided ?u certain cases. 

Rockford ( oUege, Rockford , 111 . — Arrangements are made by scholarships, loans, and 
in other ways teijuiri:. '; p* raoual effort, to aid a limited number of students. 

n'owin'n's College of Baltimore, Be Him ore. Md . — There are 0 scholarships for the Bal- 
timore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; I of those is open to each of 
the 5 conference nistricts and entitles the bolder to one year's tuition; these schol- 
arships are awarded by competitive examination; tin' sixth scholarship is awarded 
to the student who ranks highest in parsing the third year of the course, and enti- 
tles the holder to a year’s tuition and $50 in money; the recipient must have been 
for two years a member of a Sunday school in one of the charges connected with 
the Baltimore Conference. A scholarship is ottered in the Presbyterian Church and 
l in the Protestant Episcopal Church to the candidates from Sunday schools of these 
churches respectively, who rank highest in a competitive examination, for admis- 
sion to the college. There are scholarships giving free tuition for four years for 
the female high schools of Baltimore and the high school of Washington; 1 schol- 
arship is offered each year to the graduate from the class of that year who may he 
designated by the faculty of each school. Similar scholarships are offered to grad- 
uates of l'enningion Seminary, New Jersey, and Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, 
Pa. There are 10 other scholarships entitling the holders to one year’s tuition, but 
which may be renewed from year to year. 

Society for the Ctdlegiale Instruction of Women, Cambridge, Mass. — There is 1 scholar- 
ship of >200 per annum, which pays the tuition of 1 young woman. 

Smith College, J Northampton, Mass. — There are 0 annual scholarships of $50 each 
for needy students in the art school; 1 endowed with $5,000, and 1 with $1,000, are 
unrestricted; 1 with $5,000 for daughters of missionaries or those preparing for 
missionary work; 1 with $1,000 for a member of the junior class. There are also a 
limited number of annual scholarships of $50 and of $100 each for needy students. 

Mount JJolyoke College, , South Hadley, Mass. — A limited number of annual scholar- 
ships for partial remission of tuition have been established to assist moody and 
deserving students in regular courses. The following scholarships have been 
endowed: One with $500, 0 with $1,000, 1 with $2,000, 5 with $5,000, 1 with $10,000, 
and 1 worth $200 per annum, 

Wellesley College , Wellesley, Mass . — There are 20 scholarships endowed with $5,000 
each, 1 of which is for students from the town of Wellesley; 2 with $7,000; 1 with 
$2,000; 1 with $1,000 ; 5 students receive each $50 per annum, and $150 is given each 


1 Annual catalogue, 1891-92. 


a Circular, 1891-92. 
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year by Science Hill Seminary, Shelbyville, Ky., to tlie candidate for Wellesley who 
has made the best record the preceding two years in that seminary. 

Elmira College, Elmira , A\ Y. — The income from $25,000 is available annually in 
amounts not exceeding $150 a year for worthy and needy young women. 

Harvard College,' JY <iv York, JY. Y. — There is 1 scholarship (value not given)* 

Caettar College, Ponghkeejme, N. Y . — Tliere are 5 unrestricted schohn ships endowed 
with $0,000 each, ami 1 with $740; 2 with >10,000 are subject to the nomination of the 
founder; 1 with $0,000 is preferably for numbers of the Kei'ormed (Dutch) Church; 
1 with gC, ICO is tor daughters of baptist minixteis; 1 endow* d with $1,000 is for a 
student in one of the higher classes; 1 w ith $8,000 is for daughters of clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; 1 giving hoard and tuition is open to competitive 
examination; t Do income from $10,000 is lor daughters of foreign missionaries; the 
income from $51,000 is unrestricted. A fund of $50,000 is available for students, in 
awarding which preference is given to the extent of half the number receding aid 
to such as aro residents of Poughkeepsie, and l ave been for at least live years. 

Jtrtjn Main- College, Jlrgn Mater, Ha. — Nine f« llowsliips of the value of $525 each aro 
awarded annually, L eneli in (ircek, Latin, English, (human, and Teutonic philology, 
romance languages, mathematics, lii, story or polities, biology, and chemistry; they 
are open to graduates oi any college- of good standing; they do not exempt the 
holders from the charges for 1 uilion, boaid, and room rent; holders must reside 1 in 
the college during the nc identic y» ar. The ilryn Muv.r Luropean fellowship will be 
awarded annually to a tn< mb* r of 1 Jo* gratluatmg class of 15 ry n Mawr College on the 
ground of oxc* 1 h act* in scholarship; the holder will receive $500, applicable to the 
expenses of one \ ear’s study and residence at souk 1 foreign university. 

There are 2 sehohu\shijM of $200 each open to members of the Society of Friends 
that are unable to pu> the fall charge for tuition and residence; graduate students 
an* preferred. Throe seludaivhips, covering all expenses of tuition, hoard, and resi- 
dence, aro open to grad nates of Enrlhum, Penn, and D nil ford colleges, respect i vely. 

2. ENl.LVXR 

Oxr ou!) Lnty t.rsity .- — < ‘raven fellotrxhip and fteholarnhip . — Under a scheme sanc- 
tioned by the high court of justice in 18X0 there, are now 2 fellowships and (> scholar- 
ships. 

'flu' fellowships are tenable for two years, with an annual stipend of £200 a year 
each, (’undulates must have passed the examinations required for the degree of 15, 
A., and not have exceeded t wen 1y -tight terms from matriculation. One fellow is 
elected annually in Michaelmas tenn by a committee of 5 pci sons appointed, tor the 
purpose, by 11m board of the. faculty of arts. '1 bo committee may elect either with- 
out examination, or after such examination in (Jreck and Latin ii tern Jure, history, 
and antiquities, or in some parts of these subjects, a* t hey *diaiJ think tit. L\ery 
follow is required to spend at least eight months oi each Near of his h nure. of t ho 
fellowship in residence abroad for tin 1 purpose of study at some place or placet* 
approved by the electing committee. 

The scholarships aro tenable for two t \ ears, with an annual stipend of £10 ouch. 
Candidates must be m* m hers of tin* nniveisitv w bo bin c not exceeded sixteen terms 
from matriculation. TInee m holnrs are el* « Jed annually in M ichaelmas term after 
an examination conducted 1>\ .*» persons nominated b\ the committee above men- 
tioned. The examination is the same as (hat for the Iielaml scholarship. and 1 he 
person elected to that scholarship, if he has not already gained a Craven scholar- 
ship. is elected at tlio same time to the first Cra\ en scholarship. Ko person can bo 
dented a second time to a Craven scholarship. 

Hadilif U'h Iran ling J< Hon *hips, — T \u so fellowships aic .‘1 in number, each of the 
annual value of £200, and tenable for three years only. An election is iiolden each 
year in Hilary term. C: ndidates must have passed all the examinations rcquiiod 
for 1 he degree of bachelor of arts, and must either have been plated in the first 
class in one at least of the public examinations id" the. university or have obtained 
some university pi be or seholaiship open to general c< mpe titum. Eaeli candidate 
must declare that ho intends to graduate in medicine in the University of Oxford, 
with the view of engaging in The practice of medit ine. ami to travel abroad with a 
view to his iinprov* incut in that study; and no one is to 1 o elected w lio is legally 
authorized to practice as a physician. Hut in case neither any person willing to 
make stu b a declaration nor any person of sufficient merit for election shall offer 
himself us a candidate, the fellowship then vacant, is to be thrown open to all per- 
sons who have been placed in the first class in the s< bool of natural science, whether 
authorized to practice or not, and the person then elected is not to be required to 
make such declaration. Candidates aro to be examined in such subjects connected 
with medical science aiul by such official persons in Oxford as the electors (who are 

1 Itoport, 18U2-03. -From Oxford V Diversity Calendar, 1893. 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury and other official personages) shall appoint. A fellow 
forfeits his fellowship by spending more than eighteen months within the United 
Kingdom, 

T'i/urian law scholarships . — There are 3 scholars, each elected for three years, with 
ail annual stipend of £80. One scholar, and 1 only, is elected every year in Hilary 
term. Candidates must be members of the uni veisi ty who have completed two y .?ars 
and have not exceeded six years from their matriculation. The election is vested in 
a hoard consisting of the vice-chancellor, all the professors of law, and the public 
examiners in the school of jmisprmlence, who are t<; appoint for each election 3 
examiners, including 1 at least o#‘ Hiemsm vor. I he subjects of examination are the 
civil law, international lew, genera 1 * jui Dpvudenee, a d especially the law of Eng- 
land, both public and private. Each scholar is to seh f\ tho a iee-chanc dlor every 
year that he belongs to one of Ihe inns of court, or at least is bona f'dn studying 
English Jaw. 

/Han Ireland's scholar ships. — Eo.mded **for the promotion of classic al learning and 
taste.” Olio scholar is elected every year in Miehuelmas tm Candidates must bo 
undergraduate members of the university who i.no not exceeded tiio hi yi couth term 
from their matriculation. Each scholar. hip is of the annual uhm of £30, and is 
tenable for four years, provided th<* scholar beep, by vo.shleneo, 2 Urnis in each year. 
The examination in the same as 1 t for Ida Craven scholarships, and the person 
elected to the Ireland schoJa ivhip is, if he has not aiieady gained one of the Craven 
scholarships, elected at the «san»u time to the lirst (Jravcn scholarship. 

Eldon law scholarship.— (hi” di*liites must bo rroteKtin ts of the Church of Eng- 
land and numbers of the University of Oxford, win*, ha\ing passed t iieir examina- 
tion for the degree of nachelor oi arts, liaving h» on rated in the first < ‘lass in one 
branch at least of examination or have gained one of the chancellors prizes, and 
who intends to follow the. profession ef the law. The siliolarship is tenable for 
three years, running from dune Konl Eldon’s birthday, pi vided tho scholar keeps 
his terms regularly at o.m of tin* inns of court, if the S; bolar in called to the bar 
or begins practice, und«r the bar he tbeiebv vacates his scNdai'* 1 ‘ *. An additional 
echolar?,Iiip may bo ot va^ionally awarded as the funds permit. 

Baden S'nxkili i::'!wlaM\pH.~i\\v\ ohol.u is elected every year in Hilary term. 
Candidates must be members of some (ollego or ball v. ho have not exceeded the 
25th year of their ago. Tacit H-ludurship is tenable for four .tears, 'with an annual 
stipend of £30. payable, half yc«a*l\ . provided the. scholar letains his narno on the 
books, of some college , ball, kc p by stated able residence three terms in each year, 
attend lectures of the protect i. and make M'.ffieieni proficiency in Sanskrit. 
Default in these conditions t uluiN forfeituie of ’.lie scholarship, or at the least of 
some porlion of the, Mi pend. 3 !;c* elect oi a are the linden profissor of Sanskrit, the 
regius professors of div in i 1 y, Ibdnew, and Hicck, the I/im!i:at and land Almoner’s 
professors of Arabic, and the piotesMir o r Latin, or any three of them; if there arc 
not three official eleetois willing; 1o act a deputy or deputies are to be appointed by 
the chadors conjointly. 

AftilhetHnitral sc holarshijiH and f.r7ii/d/h;».~- There are 1 scholarships, 2 senior and 2 
junior, and 1 exhibition. The value of a senior scholarship is £30 for the lirst and 
£30 for 1 lie second year of its tenure. A junior scholarship is of the annual value of 
£30. and the exhibition is of the value of £20 for one year. One scholar in each of 
the two classes is elected every year in the lirst week of full Hilary term. Candi- 
date.-; for the senior scholarships mind ha v o passed all cxniniual ions required for the 
dogiec of lb A. and must, not h *vo exceeded the. twenty-sixth term, inclusively, from 
their mntricula lion. Candidates for tin* junior scholarships and for t he exhibition 
must l>o mg, mheis of the university who have not exceeded eight terms from their 
matriculation, inclusively. Each scholarship i . tenable for t. .v o years, provided the 
scholar keeps his name on the book of some college* or ball or of tho delegates ofnrm- 
Collcgiatc stiub nts, and, if n junior scholar, provided lie continue to attend tho math* 
cmatieal studies. 'The senior s-lmlar elected each year receives for one year only, 
over and above his proper stipend, the dividends of that moiety of Ur. Johnson's fund 
-which was formerly assigned to his mathematical scholar, and is called tho lt John- 
son university scholar/* These dividends amount to about £20 a year. The exhi- 
bition is tenable under the same conditions as tho junior scholarship, and is awarded 
to the candidate for that scholarship second in order of merit, if thought deserving 
by the examiners. The examiners, three in number, who must be at least masters of 
arts or bachelors of medicine or civil law, are appointed by the trustees of tho foun- 
dation, namely, the vice-chancellor, the 2 proctors, and the professors of geometry, 
astronojuiy, natural philosophy, and experimental philosophy. 

Jicnnicoft Hebrew scholarships. — Under new regulations made in 1885 there are 2 
scholarships, a senior and a junior. The senior scholarship is awarded in Michael- 
mas term of every alternate year, and is tenable for two years, the emoluments con* 
sis", in g of a sing in payment of £120, made when the .scholarship is awarded. It is 
open to all members of the university who have passed the examinations for the 
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degree of B. A., and who on the first, day of the term in which it is awarded have 
not exceeded twelve years from matriculation. It is awarded, to the candidate who 
on or before the iirst day of that term shall have sent, in that which in the judg- 
ment of the electors is the best dissertation on a subject connected with the Hebrew 
language or literature, selected by the candidate himself, subject to the written 
approval of the rc.gius professor of Hebrew. Tlio electors are not bound to award 
the scholarship for a dissertation which in their judgment is not of sufficient merit, 
and they have power to examine a candidate in the subjects of his dissertation, and 
in questions arising immediately out of it. Tso residence is required in the case of a 
senior scholar. 

The junior scholarship is of the annual value of £120, and is awarded every year 
in Michaelmas term alter an examination in the Hebrew language and literature. 
Opportunity is given to candidates for Mhowing their acquaintance with the cognate 
Semitic languages. Candidates must not on the first day of the term in which the 
scholarship is awarded have exceeded thirty terms from matriculation. The schol- 
arship is tenable for one year, during which the scholar is to reside for seven entire 
weeks in Michaelmas and Lent, terms novel ally, and seven weeks in the interval 
between the commencement of Easter term and the l weuty-lirst day of act term, but 
such residence may be dispensed with by the board of management of the l'usey 
and H Horton scholarships under certain conditions as to the pursuit of study or the 
undertaking of work elsewhere. 

The electors to both scholarships are the logins professor of Hebrew and two other 
members of Ho- universities of Oxford, ('ainbridge, or Dublin, not under the degree 
of M. A., nominated by tin* above mentioned board of management, and approved 
by convocation. 

and. FJUrfon '(threw scholarships . — There are 1 scholarships, with an annual 
stipend of £ 10 each. Two scholars are elected every year in Michaelmas term. Can- 
didates must bo members of the university who have not exceeded fourteen terms 
from matriculation or the t won ry-fi flit year of their age. Candidates are examined 
in passages set from the Pentateuch, Isaiah \l-lxvi, Psalms i-Jxxii ; papers am also 
given in composition, grammar, and miscellaneous questions. Each scholarship is 
tenable for two years, provided that the scholar reside seven weeks in the Michael- 
mas and Hilary terms of each t \cur, and seven weeks in the Easter and act terms of 
one of the two years, and that during such residence he pursue his studies under 
the direction of the professor of Hebrew. In certain cases the board, of manage- 
ment. of the foundation may dispense with part of this residence. The electors are 
the regins professors of divinity and Hebrew and the Lord Almoner's and Laudian 
prolessors of Arabic ; or, in default of those, the board appoints electors. The hoard 
of management consists of the vice-chancellor, the president of Magdalen College, 
the dean of Christ Church, the warden of Wodliam College, the regins professors of 
divinity and Hebrew, and the Lord Almoner’s and Luudian professors of Arabic. 

] tcinfcr and Johnson theological scholarships . — There are 2 s< holarsliips of £50 each, 
open to any bachelor of arts who lias not exceeded twenty seven terms from his 
matriculation. The examination is held every year in Hilary term. The standing 
of candidates who have matriculated at Cambridge or Dublin before matriculating 
at Oxford is computed from the date of matriculation at Cambridge or Dublin as 
the case may be, Easter term in either of those universities being reckoned as equiv- 
alent. to Easter and Trinity terms at Oxlord. The cxumiticts, II in number, arc nomi- 
nated by the electors of the examiners in the Honour school of theology, and must 
ho members of eon vocat ion in priests' orders. The subjects of examination m e lixed 
each year by the board of the faculty of theology. The scholarships are tenable for 
one year only. 

Hertford scholarship,— This scholarship was founded for tlie promotion of the study 
of Latin. It. is of the value of about £27, and is tenable for one year only. The 
election takes place in Michaelmas term. Candidate's must, not have completed two 
years from their matriculation. The examiners, 3 in number, who must be at least 
masters of arts or bachelors of civil law, are nominated by the vice-chancellor and 
proctors, subject to the approval of convocation. 

Taylor scholarships.— nm* scholarship worth £50 and 1 exhibition worth £25, 
each tenable for one year, are awarded annually for proficiency in one or more of the 
languages taught in the Taylor Institution, in comparative philology as applied to 
the same, and in the literature of the. selected language or languages. Candidates 
must not have exceeded the twenty-third term from their matriculation. 

Hurdctt-Coutts scholarships . — There art? 2 scholarships for the promotion of the 
study of geology and of natural science as bearing on geology, each of the annual 
value of about £115, and tenable for two years. One scholar is elected annually in 
Michaelmas term. Candidates must have passed all necessary examinations for the 
degree of B. A., ami not have exceeded the twenty -seventh term from their matricu- 
lation. The examiners are the professor of geology and two other x>ersons nomi- 
nated, subject to the approval of convocation, by the board of management of the 
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foundation, consisting of tlie vice-chancellor, tlio president of Magdalen College, 
aud the rogi us professor of medicine. Every scholar is required during the first year 
of his ten lire of the scholarship to reside in the university under such conditions as 
the board of management may determine, and during the second to pursue such 
course of study, in the university or elsewhere, as tho professor of geology may 
approve. 

Abbott scholarships , — There are 3 scnolarships, tenable for three years, open to 
sous of clergymen of the Church of England who need assistance to enable them to 
have a university education. If matriculated, they must not have exceeded three 
terms of refodein* \ n*»r hold a sole larship rv exhibition worth more than £50 a year. 
Ceteris paribus natives of the West Riding of Yorkshire have the preference. The 
examination is held annually in E.*ster term. 

/ Hrb // scholarship , — This scholai hip is of the annual value of about £157, and is 
tenable for one year only. The trustees of the endowment are tin* lord-1 ion toman t of 
Lancashire, Ilia Earl of Derby, the chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the two burgesses 
of the univeisity, and the dean of Christ Church, for the time being. After defray- 
ing necessary expenses from the dividends, they pay the remainder to a member of 
the university, chosen by themselves, win* has completed hib 4 weniieUi and not 
exceeded his twenty-fourth term on the' day fixed for receiving the names of candi- 
dates. Candidates must have obtained the fo 1 lowing academical distinctions: (1) A 
first class in literature, Creek and Latin at the first, public examination; (2) a iirst 
class in literal humaniores at the second public examination, or a second class in 
literal humaniores at the second public ova min at foil, together "with 2 of Iho 3 chan- 
cellor's prizes, of which 1 must be that for Latin verso; (3) 2 out of the 3 classical 
university scholarships. % iz, the Hertford, Ireland, and Craven neholarships, 

Darin Chit* cue scholarship . — This scholarship is awarded for proficiency in the Chi- 
nese language and literal are. The stipend is £15 a year, payable terminally. The 
scholarship is open to all members of the university who, on the day of election, 
have not exceeded the 1 wen ty-eighth term from their matriculaf ion. The scholar is 
elected by the vice-chancellor, the president of Dorpus Ohri-di Uo 1,, »go, and the pro- 
fessor of Chinese, after an examination held by such persons as , uey may appoint 
for that purpose, tho professor himself being always one of the examiners. The 
scholarship is tenable for two calendar years from the day of election, provided the 
scholar keep a statutable residence of not less than seven weeks in each term, Easter 
and Trinity tonus being reckoned as one, and pursue his studies in Chinese under 
the advice and supervi ; on of tin' professor. If at the time of holding an election 
the electors do not think any of tin candidates w orthy of the scholarship, they have 
power to postpone the election for any period not exceeding two years, and in such 
event to grant the annual stipend of £50, or any less sum, under the name of an 
exhibition, to any person who shall ho certified to them as desirous of pursuing the 
study of Chinese. The exhibition is tenable during the period for which the election 
to the scholarship shall have been post poned, and under the same conditions of resi- 
dence, and study as are applicable to the scholarship. 

Unlvvvsitif College. — The foundation consists of a master, 13 fellows (including 1 
civil-law fellow), 16 scholars, and (ultimately) 17 exhibitioners. The fellowships 
are tenable for seven years, but this term may (except in the case of the civil-law 
fellowship) be- extended under certain conditions. The civil-law fellowship is open 
to members of the University of Oxford who have passed all the examinations required 
for tlie degree of lb A. and have not exceeded thirty terms from their matriculation. 

The scholarships are of the annual value of £80, and are open to all who have not 
exceeded tlie age of Ed years on the day of election. They are tenable m the first 
instance for two years, but this term is extended to four years in case of good conduct 
and industry, and may for special reasons he extended to five years. 

The 2 Lodge, exhibitions (annual value about £82) and the Heron exhibition 
(annual value not exceeding £70; are open to all persous in need of support at tlie 
university who are not more than 21 years ohl nor of moro than six terms 1 standing. 
The 3 Ereestnn exhibitions (annual value £50) are confined in the first instance 
to the grammar schools of Normanton, Wakefield, Eontefraet, and Swillington, and 
the 4 Gunsley exhibitions (annual value not less than £45) to the grammar schools 
of Rochester and Maidstone. Tlie 2 Linton exhibitions (annual value not less 
than £40) are awarded for special proficiency in modern history, and are open to all 
persons who are not more than 21 years of age nor of more than eight terms' stand- 
ing. All the exhibitions are held on the same tenure as the scholarships. The new 
statutes also provide that tlieie shall be created a general exhibition fund for the 
purpose of assisting such members of the college as the master and fellows shall 
judge to be in need and deserving of assistance at tlie university. 

fialUol College , — There are now 12 fellowships and 15 scholarships on tlie old foun- 
dation at this college; the latter, of £80 a year, open to candidates under 19 years 
of age. There are 5 scholarships of £00 a year for persons educated at Blundell's 
school, Tiverton, 1 of which is to be tilled annually by examination at the school. 
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There nr© 4 mathematical scholarships, tenable for four years, of the value of £80 
a year. There are also 8 Kclio’avshipa of £80 a year, tenable for four years, “for the 
encouragement of the study of law and history, and of the study of natural science, 
in order to rjualify students for the professions of law and medicine respectively.” 

Three exhibitions (or more, according to circumstances') of £70 a year are annu- 
ally offered by the college for open competition among all candidates who have not 
completed the eighth term from their matriculation. There are also a certain num- 
ber of Williams exhibitions of £40 n year each. The Warner exhibition, of about 
£90 a year, is confined to natives, or those, whose fathers were natives, of Scotland. 
The. Newte exhibition, of about £40 a year, is confined to scholars of Blundell's 
school. The Greaves exhibition has a preference ihr scholars educated at Ludlow 
school. All the above scholarships and exhibitions are tenable for two years; 
there is a power of renewal for two years longer, and a further power of extension to 
live years for special reasons. They can only be held during residence. 

The nomination to the Snell exhibitions (2) is vested in the principal and pro- 
fessors of Glasgow University, and the election in the master and fellows of this col- 
lege. They are filled by an examination held at <*! egow. They are tenable during 
residence for four years, and an* of i he value of £ loo a year. 

The Shyniier t.eholurship (annual value £90), lei the. promotion of the study of 
mat hematics and astronomy, is tillable for five years. 

Th©2 .lonUyiiH exhibitions of£]Oi) a year, are. tenable, during reside, nee, for fonv 
years. They are tilled by competition among those members of the college whohavo 
not exceeded sixteen terms of academical standing. 

Met ion tw/rr/r. — The number of fellowships with emolument, is not to be less than 
19, and may be ml d 1o 20. Subject to certain reservations, these fellowships :no 
Iona 5>lo for seven ye.irtj. Most of them are awarded upon the results of an examina- 
tion, but the college is empowered, w ithin certain lit iit*\ to elect without examination 
any pn -lessor or public r» ader in the university; any person of eminence in litera- 
ture, science, or art who shall undertake literary, scientific, or educational 'work; 
ami any person who has been appointed to act as bursar, tutor, or lecturer of the 
college". 

The number of scholarships is IS, but muv be increased. Their annual value is 
£89, inclusive of rooms and all allowances. They are tenable for two years, but may 
bo renewed for a. further period of two years if the warden and fellows shall declare 
themselves satisfied v it h the scholar's industry and good conduct. Under special 
circumstances they may be extended for one t \ear longer. Xo person is eligible to a 
scholarship who 1ms exceeded the age of 19 on the day of election. Two of these 
scholarships are resolved to candidates educated at Eton College. 

There are 1 exhibitions of .LOO a year, to which persons an eligible, without 
r© d rictiou to age. There in abo an exhibition fund, which is formed for the pur- 
pose* of assisting poor students and of promoting study among the undergraduate 
members of the college. 

J\xct< r (W/ci;e. --There an*, including the chaplain fellowship, 12 fellowships, of 
wlueh 2 art* for tin* present suspended. 

There are. 2 1 or more foundation h* holnrships. Of theM\ 8 (called stapled on schol- 
arships) ate limited to persons born or educated in the old diocese of Exeter, and 
either 1 or more (( ailed King ( ’harlcs the First's scholarships) to persons born in any of 
tbo Channel Islands, or educated at Victoria College, Jersey, or Eli. ala th College, 
Guernsey. The rest of t ho scholarships are open, l our ate usually nv ai ded for pro- 
ficiency in mat hematics, 'flit* Stapledon scholarships arc of the valueof not h ssthan 
£<i(>a year; tin* remainder, of £80. Candidates for all f be a hove scholarships must 
bounder 19 years of age. r I he Carter scholarship, of th© value of £80 a year, shows 
a. preference for persons born in tin* enmity of Kent who are already members of the 
college. There are 2 Masker scholarships, of th© value of £89 per annum each, Or 
the advancement of sound learning* and for the encouragement of t he study of theol- 
ogy by persons intending to take holy orders. They are open to all persons born 
British snbjet ts who need assistance at tin* university. 

There are \ al iens exhibitions in the gilt of t ho college. Of these, 2 have the same 
limitation as King Charles the First’s scholarships; 2 are limited to muir of clergy- 
men; 1 is limited to candidates educated at Ashburton school; 2 are restricted to 
students of divinity; 1 to persons already members of the college; 1 open without 
restriction, 'll:© other exhibitions are open, and an* awarded for proficiency in classics 
and in the various subjects of the final schools. Thor© is no ago limit for the Carter 
or Hasher scholarships, or for the exhibitions. 

Orul CoUt’t/r . — By statutes the number of fellows (excluding professor follow'©) will 
be gradually reduced to 12. Under the same statutes there are at least. 10 scholar- 
ships and 1 exhibitions tenable for four years (which may be extended to five years) ; 
the value of each, during residence, is £80 per annum. Candidates for the exhibi- 
tions must be deserving persons in need of support at the university ; to a scholarship 
no on© is eligible who has attaiued the age of 19 year©. There are also f exhibitions 
besides those above named, and 2 Bible clerkships. A 
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Queen's Colley*"— Under the now statutes (1882) tlo college consists cf a provost, 
from 14 to 16 fellows, about 25 scholars (cf whom 4 or 5 arc, if suitable Candida tea 
present themselves, to ho natives of Cumberland or Westmorland), and 2 Bible clerks. 
Five scholarships have been founded l nder a will since 1882. 

The Hastings exhibitions aio open to candidates from 15 specified schools. There 
are also exhibitions fornativeaof Middies* x, for boys from Appleby school, for nati\ cs 
of Cumberland and Westmorland educated at St. Bees school, for natives of White- 
haven, for bojs from Kirkby Lonsdale and Kendrl school, besides others of smaller 
valne. The Tylney exhibitioner is nominat. 1 by tl e owner of Tylney lfali. The 
Thomas exhibitions, for sons or orphans of c^rgy in the dioce-o of Carlisle, <md Iho 
Berry exhibitions, for s ">n of clergy in the diocese cf Uanche.ster, are in iiic gift rf 
trustees, of whom the provost is one. 

Ken* College . — The fellowships h re after are to bo divided into 5 classes viz, pro- 
fessor fellowships, tutorial fellowships, and ordinal/ fellowships. The professor 
fellowships are to be 5 in number, the tutorial fellowships so manj , not exceeding 10, 
as the warden and fellows may deem necessary, and the ordinary fellowships are to 
ho not less than 14 nor more than will mate the whole number of felh wships 36. 
Ho soon as the revenues of the college will permit, 2 ordinary leFowships are to bo 
tilled annually by competition. One of these is to be open to all persons who shall 
have been educated ho* at. least two years in Iho school of Winchester College, or 
lime been for at least twelve terms members of Me' 1 ' ( ollege; Hi" other is to bo open 
to all persons who shall have passed all tin- examinations required by the unhorsity 
for the B. A. degree. 

The scholarships are divided into tw r ( lasses, viz. Winchester scholarships and 
opi n scholarships. The Winchester scholarships, are so many as will enable the war- 
den and fellows to elect tod sm b scholarships in each year from the ho t w receiving 
odin alien in tli« school <,f Winchester College. The open scholarships are to be so 
man v as w ill enable Hie warden and fellows to elect to 4 suth scholarships in each 
year. Mo candidate is eligible to an open scholarship whose age on the day of elec- 
tion shall exceed Ji) years. Thccinoluments of a scholarship, inelus' of rooms and all 
allowance;, if any, are £80 a year. Every scholarship is tenable for two years; this 
maybe prolonged to four year.* and forspeiial reasons to live \eaiv, A final is to 
be established for the purpose of maintaining exhibitions to be held by undergrad- 
uate members of the college, 

J.htooln College. — There are 12 fellows and It scholars on the foundation. Other 
b holarships are adde l fi a time to t inie from the proceeds of 2 .-jiispomlcd fellowships. 
There were 11 exhibitioners in 1S03. 

All Sonin College. — 'fin 1 fellowships are as follows: Fourteen to he filled after exam- 
ination; in subjects connected with the studies of law and history; 7 to be tilled 
after examinat ion in such other subjects as the warden and fellows may from time 
to time determine; 7 to be filled by a board consisting of the warden and 1 fellows, 
the Bodleian librarian, and II persons appointed by Hie Hebdomadal Council, tenable 
on condition <>1 undertaking some literary or scientific work in or under the direc- 
tion of the college or university ; 3 tenable in conneeHon with certain college offices 
by persons who have, been fellows; 2 tenable in connection with certain university 
oitbes by persons who have, been fellows; 12 tenable by persons who have been fel- 
lows, with an annual emolument of £50; 5 tenable in connection with 5 chairs. 
Except, where the contrary in slated these fellowships are all tenable for seven years 
and are of the annual value of £2(M. 

Mfunhilen College . — The number of fellowships is to be not less than 30 hot greater 
Hum 40. Of these (> are to he piofessoriai fellowships. Other fellow; hips, not 
exceeding 11, may be held by persons holding the oitiec of dean of divinity, senior 
derm of arts, lmrsar or tutor in the college. Of Hie remainder, which are tenable 
under certain conditions for sewn years, 2, so far as practicable, are to bo filled 
every year; the examination is to be in subjects connected with the studies of tho 
university, special reference being bad in the examination for 1 fellowship, once at 
least in every three years, to excellence, in theology, and in every seven years once 
at least to excellence in mathematics, and once at least to excellence in natural 
science or medicine. 

In addition to senior demy ships or scholarships not exceeding 8 in number, to be 
held by members of the, uni verity who have passed all examinations required for 
the B. A. degree, the number of junior demysbips is fixed at 30, and tho valne of 
each is not to exceed £80 a year. In every year elections to 1 or more demy ships 
are to take place with special leference to pio/ieieney in one or more of the following 
subjects: Mathematics, natural science, modern history and literature, or modern 
languages, if candidates sufficiently qualified in these subjects shall present them- 
selves. 

The annual sum of £500 js applied by the college. to the grant ing of exhibitions 
to such persons as are in need of support at the university and arc deemed lit 
therefor. 
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; JZing’b IfaU find College of Bra8eno8e.-~T\i§ number of fellowships is 12, exclusive 
of supernumerary fellows and the fellowship held ex-officio by the Caimlen professor 
of attcidnt history. 

There arc 22 Homerset scholarships, IS of which are for persons educated at the 
schools of Manchester, Marlborough, and Hereford, and also 4 of which are restricted 
to the first of these schools. At present the revenues derived from the Somerset 
estates are not sufficient to supply the full number of 22 scholarships. In failure 
of candidates properly qualified from the schools, the scholarships are open to 
general competition. At least £900 a year is charged on the corporate revenues of 
the college for the endowment of open scholarships of the annual value of £80, 
The Watson classical scholarship is open and lias an annual value of £100. All the 
scholarships are tenable for two years and renewable for a like period. Their 
tenure may be extended to a fifth year. 

There 20 Hume exhibitions. Of those, 12 are called junior exhibitions and are 
awj^edi^r after a competitive examination. They are of the annual value of £80, 
tenable in Bfasenose College for four years, and are open to candidates of not more 
than 20 years of age. The 8 senior exhibitions are awarded after competitive exami- 
nation to members of the college w ho have resided for not less than six nor more than 
twelve terms, and who have been placed in the honor list at moderations. Tlieir 
annual value is £180 and urn tenahlo for four yeais. Thorn are also 2 Colquitt 
clerical exhibitions, of the value of £ 10 per annum, intended to assist in the educa- 
tion for the ministry in the Church of England of the sons of indigent or deceased 
clergymen, or of such laymen as can not unaided pay the expenses of a college 
education. They are open to undergraduates of Brasenose who have resided one 
term and are not tenable after four years from matriculation. 

Corpus ('hrh'li Coll gc. — Them art*, at present 14 fellows, including 2 professorial 
fellows and 20 scholars. Tlio scholarships, which are routined to persons who. do 
not on the day of election exceed the ago of 19 years, aroof the annual value of £80, 
and are tenahlo under certain conditions for four or live years from matriculation. 

Two exhibitions, not limited as ! o age, are usually awarded at the same time as 
the scholarships. There wore 9 exhibitioners on the roll in 181)3. 

Christ Church . — Under the statutes of 1882 there is a body of students (equivalent 
to fellows) who are divided into two classes, official and nouofficial. There is also a 
body of scholars. Of these ft may be elected each year from Westminster school for 
a tenure of two years, which may be extended to live years. There are also 5 or 6 
open scholarships offered for competition every year, of which 1 is offered for pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, 1 for proficiency in natural science, and 1 for proficiency in 
modern history. 'These scholarships are tenable for two years, and may he extended 
to five years. Besides these 2 scholarships are elected each year from among under- 
graduate members of the House, who have been in residence for at least t h rep terms, 
and have the leave of the dean to compete. These scholars hold their places to the 
end of their sixteenth term from matriculation, but the tenure may be extended for 
one year more. All the above scholarships are of the annual value of j* 80, inclusive 
of all allowances. 'There are also 2 Dixon scholarships tenable for two years by 
members of the House, who, at the time of appointment, have passed all the exam- 
inations for the 15. A. degree. 'They are tenable with any other scholarship or exhi- 
bition within the House. 

There are 8 open exhibitions of £15 a year, together with tuition and din nor free, 
tenable for two years, which period may ho extended to live years, (hiudidates must 
satisfy the dean that without such assistance they can not maintain themselves at 
college. 'There is no other limitation. Four Fell exhibitions of £-40 a year, ten- 
able for four years during continuous residence, are filled by competition among 
commoners of the House, who have resided not less than three terms. Three exhibi- 
tion^ of £50 a year, tenable for three years, are otfeiod for competition annually at 
Westminster school. The Slad exhibition (the interest on £1,000), tenable for one 
year, is awtuded annually after an examination in German, and is open to all under- 
graduates. The Faroswell exhibitions are tilled up by examinations held each year 
either at Shrewsbury school or at one of 5 other schools in Salop, and are tenable 
for ton years. The House awards ! smaller exhibitions among the Careswell exhibi- 
tioners if they are qualified for the open exhibitions. There are 3 Holford exhibi- 
tions of £00 a j oar, tenable for five years. They are offered for competition among 
persons educated at Charterhouse school for at least two years last preceding the 
date of election, or last preceding the date of their matriculation. Eo one is eligi- 
ble who is of more than four terms standing. There were 17 Caxeswell exhibi- 
tioners in 1898. 

Trinit u College.— There are 12 fellowships, all of which are open. The scholar- 
ships, of which there are now lfi, are open, and are. worth £80 per annum. There is 
also ft fund for the advancement of mathematical and general science. Under this 
there have been established 3 M iflard scholarships There are several (8) exhibitions, 
fioimvopen, others for members of the college. 

'•ft 
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St. John f 8 College . — Tim statutes provide for (1) not less than 14 nor more than 18 
fellowships, of which 7 may ho official fellowships, the rest tenable for Beven years 
(to these may he added 2 ex officio fellowships to he held by 2 professors) ; (2>) not leas 
than 28 scholarships, of which 6 shall he open, 15 appropriated to Merchant; Taylor's 
school, 2 to Coventry school, 2 to Bristol school, 2 to Reading school, and one to 
Tunbridge school; (3) four senior scholarships, also confined to former pitpiis of 
Merchant Taylor's school. There is fc^o 1 open scholarship created from the estate of 
William Lambo, and 4 Fereday fellowships. The latter are open, with certain limi- 
tations and under certain conditions, in respect of literary proticieney, first, to the 
kindred of the founder; second 'y, to nati.es of Staffordshire; ami in case of a 
founder's km or Staffordshire candidate not satisfying the conditions, then to any 
other person whatsoever. Four * a sherd scholarships, each of the value of £80 per 
annum, and 4 exhibitions are open to undergraduates not on any foundation of at 
least one year's standing in the college. 

Jesus College . — There ore not lea* than lo nor more than 14 fellows. In the elections 
to nonofficiai fellowships, unless one-half of the whole number of fellows would 
have been eligible under the terms of the following restrictions, no person is eligible 
unless he ho a native of Wales or Monmouthshire, or has hem a Welsh scholar of 
Jesus College, or, having been at the time of his matriculation eligible to a Welsh 
scholarship, has been for the eight terms pr»*'*odmg his degree of li. A. a member of 
the college,. 

There are 20 foundation scholarships, of which are open without restriction as to 
place of birth. There are also 4 Meyrickc ami 1 King Hilaries the First's scholar- 
ships, and about l(i Meyricke and 2 King < barles the First’s exhibitions. The King 
Charles the First’s scholarship and exhibitions aio restricted to candidates horn in 
Jersey or Guernsey, or one of the islands adjacent to them, or educated for two out 
of the tln&e years last preceding the election either at Victoria Foliage, Jersey, or 
Eli zabethA-ol lege, Guernsey. The other scholarships and exhibitions are restricted 
to (1) natives of \\ ales or Monmonthshii e ; or (2) sons of parent 'i who have been 
residents in Wales or Monmouthshire for not less than seven year" immediately pre- 
eeding the day of election; or (3) have a knowledge of and arc .,blo to speak the 
Welsh language; or (4) have been educated for the three years last preceding the 
election or their matriculation at a school in Wales or Monmouthshire; if any snch 
person be found of sufficient meiit. There is also an exhibition for natives of Car- 
narvonshire and one for a pupil from Llandovery school. The open foundation 
scholarships are restricted to candidates under lit years of age. The value of a 
scholarship is £80 a year, and th.V of an exhibition does not. exceed £50 a year. 

Wadham College — rrnler the statutes there are not loss than 8 nor more than 10 
fellows, including 1 for the study of medicine, and 1 to be hold by the professor of 
experimental philosophy. 1 ’here arc 18 scholarships, the election to 2 of which is 
made after an examination in Hebrew, and in the case of 3 special regard is to bo 
had to knowledge of Greek. The scholarships are of the value of £80 a year, tena- 
ble for two years, which may be extended to live years. Candidates must be under 
10 years of age, except in the case of the Hebrew scholarships, for which tlio limit 
is 20 years. There are 2 exhibitions for scholars of the Manchester Grammar school, 
and one for a commoner of the college. Besides these there is a general exhibition 
fund. 

Pembroke, College . — There are 10 fellowships, 2 of which are styled Sheppard fel- 
lows. Of these, 1 is to be called to the bar, and the other is to proceed to the degree 
of P. M. There are at present 20 scholarships, all of which are tenable for four 
years, except 4 Townsend scholarships, which are tenable for eight years, the hold- 
ers, however, Miaring in emoluments during four years only. 

Worcester ('allege . — There are 0 (or 10) fellowships and 10 scholarships. Of the lat- 
ter, 5 are for persons educated at Broinsgrove school, 4 for sons of clergymen of the 
Church of England, or some clmrcli incomnumion therewith, needing assistance at 
the university, and the remainder are open. There are also 6 to 10 exhibitions, 2 of 
which are connected with the Charterhouse school, and 3 with Broinsgrove school. 

Hertford College . — There are 18 fellowships and 40 scholarships. Of the latter, 30 
are of the annual value of £100, tenable for five years, and most of them are open; 
6 arc tenable for three years, are of the value of £40 per annum and are limited iu 
the first instance to persons educated at the free grammar school of Worcester and 
Hampton Lucy school, but in tbo absence of qualified candidates from these schools 
are thrown open to general competition. The remaining 4 arc open and worth at 
least £50 a year. There were in 1808 15 exhibitioners. Of these, 2 are specially 
endowed, while the rest were the gift of the college. 

St. Mary If dll. — The Nowell exhibition is tenable for four years from matriculation, 
preference being given first to kin of the founder or his wife, 

Keble College . — In 1893 there were 16 scholars and 6 exhibitioners. No particulars 
concerning them were given. 
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CAMBurDGE Univekpity. 1 — Craven scholarship*. — There are C scholarships of £80 
per annum ea-eli, tuaublc for seven years if the scholar continue a member of the 
University, Any undergraduate may he a candidate provided he he not of more 
than three years' standing from the time of liis first residence. 

J kittle scholarship. — Value between £30 and £35 per annum, on a plan similar to 
the ]) receding. 

Jirotr tte scholarship. — Value £21 per annum, on a plan similar to the preceding. 

Davies scholarship. — Value £30 per annum on the same footing as Craven scholar- 
ships, to he awarded for the greatest proficient in classical learning. 

ntl scholarship. — Annual income between £70 and £80; governed by same regu- 
lations as the Craven scholarships. 

Poison scholarship. — The scholar shall receive not less Ilian £00 per annum. Any 
undergraduate is eligible who shall have been matriculated, mid shall not have 
resided in the university more than Jive terms. The examination therefor shall be 
ckcI naively classical, and the tenure is four years. 

JYuihli nylon scholars]* ip. — Income from £3,000 in 3 percent slock, tenable for five 
years in residence. Any undergraduate of not more Mian three years standing 
from the time of liis lirst residence shall be eligible. The examination is exclusively 
classical. 

Dell scholarships, — Tight scholarships, income about £57 per annum each, of which 
number 2 become vacant- every year. Candidates must be of not more than one 
year’s standing, and every scholar must promise in writing to take the degree of 
B. A., in the mod- regular way. II* no sons or orphans of clergymen of the Church 
of England lie found qualified, then, and Mien only, are. Mio electors to elect sons of 
laymen, being undergraduates in need of assistance. Special stress is laid m the 
examination on class, .« and mathematics. 

Hannas Harnett scholarship.— Income, £00 per annum, tenable for four years. Can- 
didates shall bo undergraduates in their first year and shall have been educated on 
the Foundation of Christ’s Hospital, St. Taiil’s school, or Merchant Tailors’ school, 
Loudon, and shall have come directly 1o the. university from one. of those schools. 
In default of such candidates the scholarship shall be open. E\cry scholar shall 
promise, in writing, to take a degree in the most regular manner. 

Abbott scholarships. — The income from £4,000 is divided between 2 scholars, elected 
for three years each. Candidates shall be undergraduates in their first year. Annum 
such candidates, sons or orphans of clergymen in the Church of England, who stand 
in need of assistance, shall be chosen, if there l>e any sufficiently deserving; if not, 
sons ol* laymen, being undergraduates in need of assistance, may be chosen. 

Tyvwhitt Hebrew scholarships . — There are f> scholarships tenable for three years. 
Two scholars shall ho elected every year; the first in mea it of these 2 shall receive 
an annual stipend of £30, and the second an annual stipend of £20 Uamlidnl-es 
shall bo bachelors of arts or ineeptors not of sufficient standing for M. A., or 
students in civil law or medicine of not less Mian four nor more than seven years’ 
standing, who must produce certificates that they have kept the exercises necessary 
for the degree of bachelor of law or physic. 

Crosse scholarships . — The interest of £2,000 is divided among 3 theological scholar- 
ships tenable for three years. Uandidates must he bachelors of arts under the 
standing of M. A. The examination is upon a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in 
their original longues, Hebrew and Ureek, of ecclesiastical lii.Moiy, of the earlier 
and later heresies, and other subjects bearing upon ‘Min* cause of true religion.” 

lYhcwc.lt scholarships for international lu te. — Tlieie are S scholarships tenable for four 
years. .Permission of nonresidence is granted only in exceptional circumstances, 
and thou only for one year at a time. Two scholars are chosen every year, 1 of whom 
sh all receive £100 annually, and the other £50 per annum. All persons under the 
age of 25 years are eligible. The examination will be upon subjects relating to law. 

JJfjhtfoot, scholarships for history . — The scholarships arc 3 in number, tenable for 
three years; they are assigned after examination and are open to members of the 
university who have resided at least, one year and being still in residence, or having 
taken their first degree, are under 25 years of age. The income of each scholarship 
is about £70 per annum. 

Dal four studentship. — The studentship is to be of the annual value of £200 or such 
larger sum as the university may from time to time determine. There is no competi- 
tive examination, and the student need not be a member of the university. lie must 
devote himself to original biological research, Tlie plat e and nature of his studies 
nre subject to the approval of the managers; but, except with leave to tlie contrary, 
ho must pursue liis studies within tlie university for at least three terms during 
tenure. The tenure is for three years, but may bo renewed for the whole or part of a 
second period of three years. 

Craven studentship. — The studentship is of the annual value of £200, tenable for 
ouo year; but a student shall bo eligible for reeleetiou on not more than two ocea- 
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sions. Tho student must devote himself to advance study or research away from 
Cambridge in tho languages, literature, history, archaeology or art of ancient Greece 
or Rome, or the comparative philology of tho Indo-European languages. Candidates 
must he graduates of tho university of not more than tivo years* standing from tho 
first degree. There is no competitive examination. 

If ark ness scholarship. — This srholrrship is awarded annually for proficiency iu 
geology, including paleontology. .\ny member of the university is eligible who 
lias passed some final examination for t lie degree of 15. A. In making the award 
regard shall he had to proficiency in geology, including pmcouiology, and to promise 
of future work The stipend of tho srhohn is the income from £3,050. 

John Lucas iValkir studentship and exhibitions . — Tho fund consists of £8 > °i?2 in 4 per 
rent stock. Tho studentship sin 11 he of tho annual vcluo of not less than .CTO *iOr 
more', than £300, tenable for thrift years, and tlio holder thereof shall devote himself 
to original research in pathology. It shall imi he awarded by the result of a com- 
petitive examination. The student shall not necessarily he a memherof tho Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, The place and nature of the studies of the student shall ho sub- 
ject to tho approval of tho professor of pathology, provided that (he student shall be 
hound to pursue his studies within tho university during at least three terms of his 
tenure, winch may he extended to five >enrs. 

Exhibitions or prizes may from time to true ho awarded to any person in respect 
of mi essay, discovery, or meritorious service connected with the science of pathology. 
No exhibition or prize shall exceed tho value of £50. 

Prnulcrgast Greet: studentship . — Tlio dnt.v of the student shall ho to devote himself 
to study or research in Greek language, literature, history, philosophy, arclueology, 
or art. Any member o*‘ tho universil; shall bo el'gihlo who lias passed some final 
examination fori ho degree of 15. A. within four \ ears. Tho tenure is for one year, 
hut a student is eligible for reeled ion. A considerable portion of the time shall he 
spent away from Cambridge. The emolument of the student shall be £200. 

Cleric Maxwell scholarship. — Any member of the university who lias been a student 
for one term or more in tho Cavendish laboratory shall ho eligible. Tho student 
shall devote his time to original aesiarch in experimental pliysit . within tho univer- 
sity, hut may, on permission, carry on his researches elsewhere. The tenure shall 
he three years and a student shall not be capable of reelection. The emoluments 
are the income from £0,000. 

tfhetp shank's astronomical exhibition , — It shall he given to the undergraduate of the 
university who shall he found, upon competitive examination, to ho best versed in 
astronomy, theoretical tnd praeti *nl. The person elected is to become a student of 
Trinity College and to retain the exhibition for tlireo years. The exhibition is the 
interest of £1,000 13s. 4d. in 3 per emit consols. 

Lumlvg exhibitions . — There are 5 exhibitions of £15 per annum each, to be held 
until graduation, for poor scholars educated at Thonton, in the county of York. 

JSt. Peter's College,— Eleven fellowships have been established. The fellows are 
required to ho graduates of the college, or, if the society think fit, they may be 
elected from among the other graduates of Cambridge or Oxford. One of the fel- 
lowships can only be held by a professor of tho university. They are tenable for 
six years, except In the following crimes: Any fellow who becomes cither tlio head or 
fellow of another college immediately vacates his fellowship; any fellow who has 
been presented by tho college to any henofico worth £100 or more shall vacate his 
fellowship one year after presentation; any fellow who serves the college in the 
privileged offices of tutor, assistant tutor, senior bursar, or dean, and has been a 
privileged officer l<r* at least* two years, retains his fellowship for six years independ- 
ently of the time he lias been a privileged officer, and if he holds such an office for 
twenty years, he retains the fellowship for life; any fellow who bolds a pro lessor ship 
in the university or who holds tho ofiieo of public orator, or registrary, or university 
librarian retains his fellowship notwithstanding the expiration of six years, whilo 
lie holds such university office. Tho college has also power to chut ns fellows men 
eminent for science or learning, whether graduates of Cambridge or Oxford or not. 

In June, 1890, there bad been founded 4 scholarships of £80 per annum ; 10 of £00; 
1 of .OHO; 4 of £40, and 3 of £20. Scholars are elected from among residents amt 
nonresidents. Foundation scholarships are adjudged to residents (irrespective of 
ago) according to tin* results of the various annual college and university examina- 
tions, for proficiency in mathematics, classics, natural science, moral science, the- 
ology, law and history. These are tenable until the holder is of standing to take 
the degree of 15. A. Entrance scholarships are adjudged after competition among 
candidates who have not commenced residence in the university, and who must not 
be more than 19 years of age at the time of the examination. In case of special 
merit the tenure of scholarships may ho prolonged. 

There is an exhibition from tho Company of Cloth workers and one from the Com- 
pany of Ironmongers. To the Miller exhibition is elected some person educated at 
the Huntingdon free grammar school if any such duly qualified person present 
himself. 
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Clave College . — There are 8 senior and 7 junior fellows. The fellowships are open 
to bachelors of arts or persons of higher degree without restriction as to marriage. 
A fellowship becomes vacant in live years and eleven months from the time of elec- 
tion unless the fellow hold one of a number of offices. One of the fellowships must 
be a professional fellowship, and 1 may be held by a person not a member of the 
University of Cambridge or the University of Oxford at the time of election. For 
the other fellowships, only graduates of Cambridge or Oxford are eligible. The 
electors are the master and the senior and junior fellows. All the fellowships have 
the same value and the same general privileges. 

The foundation scholarships areas follows: Eight of £60 per annum ; Hof £40, 
and 8 of £20. There are also 3 Tyldesley scholarships of £60 per annum tenable for 
three years, 4 Coles scholarships of £50 undone, of above £60, and 6 minor scholar- 
ships, varying from £80 to £40. 

There are 2 Cave exhibitions of £50 per annum for scholars from Wakefield school, 
1 Metcalfe exhibition of £40 for a scholar from Hull school, and 4 Johnson exhibi- 
tions of £20 per annum for persons educated fit Oakham and Uppingham schools. 

Pembroke College . —There are 13 foundation fellowships open to persons of every 
nation, and unrestricted as to countries. 

There were in 1890, 29 foundation scholarships an follows: Three of £80 a ye fir J 
9 of £60; 8 of £40, and 9 of £20. Exhibitions for one year are also provided out of 
the scholarship fund. Besides fhe foundation scholarships, which are perfectly 
open, there is 1 Parkin scholarship of £60 a year for a scholar from the Free School 
of Bowes in Yorkshire, and having previously been two years at least at that 
school. There is also 1 exhibition, value £75, for a. scholar educated at Blackrode 
school in Eancashire. 

(ionvillc and Cain* ('dirge. — There are (1890) 22 fellowships, open to graduates of 
the college, or of the universities of Cambridge or Oxford. They are tenable, as a 
rule, for six years, hut mav ho retained if the fellow be holding certain university 
or college offie.es, or shall have held some- one or more of sue. h offices during the 
space of fifteen years, or shall have been permitted by special vote to retain bis 
fellowship on account of bis literary or scientific reputation or labors. 

The scholarships are, of two kinds. (1) Entrance scholarships, varying from £40 
to £80. These arc competed for before admission to the college, and are open to 
persons under 19 years of age. The subjects of examination are generally mathe- 
matics, classics, and natural science, and from time to time mediaeval and modern 
languages or oriental languages. (2) Foundation scholarships, which are awarded 
on the result of t-lie annual college examinations to persons in residence without 
restriction of age. They are given for proficiency in any branch of study recognized 
in the Tripos examinations of the university. The annual value ranges from £40 to 
£100. They are tenable as a rule until the scholars are of standing to take the 
dcgiee of B. A., but may be prolonged for a year or more. Exhibitions are given 
under the same conditions as scholarships, but for a somewhat lower standard of 
merit. In addition to the foregoing there are 2 Shuttloworth scholarships of £60 
each, tenable for three years, and awarded for proficiency in botany and comparative 
anatomy. They are open to all registered medical students of the university who 
are of not less than eight terms’ standing and have passed the additional subjects of 
the previous examination required from candidates for honors. The Smart student- 
ship, worth £90 a year and tenable for two or three years, is open to all members of 
the university of a certain standing. A chapel clerkship of £72 (or two of £36), 
tenable for one year, is given to a student (or students) at the end of the second 
year of residence; need for such help must be shown. An organist scholarship of 
£90 is tenable for throe or four years. The scholar acts as organist in the college 
chapel ami is expected to read for the B. A. and Mus. Bae. degrees. There are 4 
Tancred studentships in physic, ol' the annual value of £70. Students are required 
to take the degree of bachelor of medicine as soon as they are of sufficient standing 
for the same, and may hold the studentships for three years after their degree. 
They are therefore tenable for eight years. There are. also 2 Harrow scholarships of 
the annual value of £52 10s. The scholars are elected by the governors of Harrow 
school. In 1890 the number of open seholarships was 42. 

Trinity Hall . — There are 13 foundat ion fellowships tenable for six years. All the 
fellows have the same stipends and privileges. The holding of certain offices or 
professorships prolongs the tenure of fellowships. A fellow who has held the office 
of tutor or assistant tutor for twenty years, or the office of professor for fifteen years, 
may be retained in his fellowship for life. 

There are 3 law studentships tenable for three years and are of the value of £50. 
They are to be given to graduates of the college in arts or law who intend to prepare 
themselves for practice in the legal profession. The holders are not required to 
reside in the university. 

The college scholarships, 16 in number, are tenable to the time of taking the B. A. 
or LL. B. degree. They vary from £21 to £80 a year, and are awarded , for profi- 
ciency in classics, mathematics, law, and history. 
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Two exhibitions of £80 an<l others of smaller value are usually awarded. They 
are tenable during the first. year of residence and are open to persons under 19 years 
of age who have not commenced residence in the university. 

Corpus Chrisii College . — There are 12 fellowships open to all the Queen’s subjects 
wherever born. 

The scholarships are as follows: Three of £30 a year, tenable for two years, are 
awarded each year to students comp ’cling the third term of residence; 2 of £60 
and 1 of £40 a year are awarded under the same conditions; 2 entrance scholar- 
ships of £00 and 1 of £40, tenable for one or two years, offered annually to students 
who have not commenced residence; 1 of £25, t umble for two years to students 
completing the third term of residence; 3 of .£25, tenable for one year to students 
completing the sixth term of residence; 2 of £20 a year with rooms are bosto we « 
cm students needing assistance in their second or third year of residence; 1 of £20 
a year with rooms is awarded every third year to a student in his sixth teim. 

The post of organist is held by a student, the stipend being £30 a year with rooms. 
There are also 2 chapel clerics with a stipend of 20 guineas a year each, and a sub- 
librarian with a stipend of £10 a year. 

Two exhibitions, value £21 and £18, are appropriated to scholars from Norwich, 
Wymondham, or Aylshani schools; 2 of £30 a year v illi rooms to scholars from 
Canterbury or Westminster schools; 2, value £36 and £30. to scholars from St. 
Paul’s school; 1, value £20, to one or more of the founders name (Column); in 
default of such to 4 scholars from Norwich or Wymondham schools. 

King's College. — There are 10 fellowships and 48 scholarships. Four of ihe fellow- 
ships a re appropriated to professors in the university. 'I’lie remainder are open to 
all gradual o members of tho college whose standing does not exceed six years from 
the 25th day of March in the academical year in which they commenced residence 
in the university. 

Twenty-four of tlw* scholarships are appropriated to Eton College, and 24 are open. 
Of the former at least 1 are offered every year lot competition as entrance scholar- 
ships, tenable for fourjyears, and 2 as undergraduate scholarships. At least 6 open 
scholarships are. offered every year. Open entrance, scholarships i< tenable for two 
> oars and may ho prolonged for a further tenure of two years. All undergraduate 
scholarships are tenable till the holder is of six years’ standing. r I he emoluments 
of a scholarship are .£80 a yeai. Holders of undergraduate scholarships have tuition 
free, and Eton scholars have also commons during residence and rooms rent free 
until their lirst degree*. There is also an entrance scholarship of at least £70 a year. 

There is a. Vint ner exh bition of £70 a year awarded for proficiency in natural 
science, and 2 exhibitions of £50 each. They aie open to all undergraduates of 
I he college in I heir lirst or second year of residence, and to other candidates under 
10 years of age. 

Queen 1 * College. — There are 12 foundation fellowships tenable for six years, but 
no fellow can ictain his fellowship for more, than one year after his induction iutoa 
college living, the net annual value of which exceeds £400. Fellows who hold cer- 
tain offices lia\ e their tenure extended. 

A lixed proportion of the, revenues of the college is paid over to the scholarship 
fund. The governing body distributes this among t-lie scholars. The value of the 
scholarships depends upon the report of the examiners. No scholarship will he of 
hiss value than £30 nor usually of more than £60. There are also 2 Sedgwick exhi- 
bitions worth £20 per annum, 1 (Hark scholarship worth £10 per annum, and 1 
&nnd\ s exhibition worth £12 per annum. 

Si. Cftihariues College . — There are 6 fellows and 26 scholarships. Of the latter, 14 
are worth £40, I are worth £50, 6 are worth £35, and 2 arc worth £25. There is also a 
fund of £3,000 for the support of students of the college. From these funds schol- 
arships varying from £50 to £20 annually are given each year after open competi- 
tion. The.Iarrctt scholarship has the income from £1,000. All the scholarships 
are open to candidates from any school or place of birth. The librarinnship is 
worth £20 per annum witli an allowance for rooms. The muster's sizarship is worth 
£30 per annum with chambers rent free. The Bible clerk receives his commons 
with chambers rent free. 

Jesus College. — There are 16 fellowships tenable for six years from admission. A 
fixed proportion of the revenues of the college is paid to the scholarship fund. The 
governing body distributes this among the scholars In 1889 the number of schol- 
ars was 25, and their stipends varied from £60 to £10. Tho amount so distributed 
amounted to £970. There are also 17 Bustat scholarships from £40 to £50 appro- 
priated to sons of deceased clergymen, or, in default of such, to the sons of living 
clergymen: 1 scholarship of £10 per annum to the son of a living clergyman with 
preference to a, native of Nottinghamshire or Lancashire; 1 of £15 per annum to 
the son of a clergyman; 2 of £16 per annum open to all clergymen’s orphans and 
tenable from the degree of B. A. to that of M. A. ; 1 of £72, or 2 of £36 per annum, 
of st udents educated at Loughborough school. The foundation scholarships may 
he held with any other. 
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Scholarships and exhibitions for proficiency in classics, mathematics, a ml natural 
science are given away by examination in December to candidates who intend com- 
mencing residence in October. These may not exceed £80 iti value, and candidates 
must he under 19 years of age. 

CJn isl's CoUc.yi'. — There are 15 fellowships and .SO or more scholarships open to all 
the Queen’s subjects without restriction. The fellowships are divided into senior and 
junior fellowships. The number of senior fellows must not exceed two-thirds nor be 
less than one-third of the whole number. All fellows must he graduate members of 
the college or the University of Cambridge, or of Oxford. A junior fellow may be of 
any standing at the time of election, and can hold his fellowship for six years or until 
helms been elected to a senior fellowship. In order to be elected to a senior fellowship 
it is necessary either (a) to hold one of certain specified offices in the college or uni- 
versity ; or (h) to be engaged in other specified work under university sanction, either 
at Cambridge or elsewhere; or (r) to ho a person, of known ability and learning 
engaged in research in any art or science. A senior fellow who for t wenty years has 
held one or other of the qualifying offices or employments may retain liis fellowship 
for life without further obligation to service. 

The scholarships are maintained either from tin* scholars’ fund or from separato 
trust funds. The scholars' fund receives annually mie-fifth of the divisible income 
of t lie college. Out. of it are supported not less than 12 Lady Margaret's scholars, 
whose stipends vary from .CIO to £100 a year; 3 King Fdward VI scholars, receiving 
£50 a year each ; and 1 V 'inch scholar and 1 Haines teholar, receiving £30 a year each. 
The trust fund** provide generally for II scholarships of £50 and 9 of £30 per annum. 
There are also 2 Carr exhibitions, value £50 a year each, w it li preference to (liggles- 
wiok school; 2 Wilson exhibitions, value £30, with proferonc * to Kirk by Lonsdale 
school; 1 JVtyi exhibition, value £30, with preference to Skiptou school; and 1 
Otway exhibition, value £30, with preference (1) to Kirkby Lonsdale .school, (2) to 
Hedbergh school, Besides the above there are 8 exhibitions, aggregating between 
£50 and £70 a year, perfectly open and are annually distributed amongst the most 
deserving students of the college. Students are elected to scholarships and exhibi- 
tions for proficiency in mathematics, classics, natural science, moral science, law, 
history, divinity, oriental languages, modern and medheval languages. They are 
tenable until the student is of standing to take the li. A. degree, and in ease of merit 
the period may be extended until he is of standing to take the M. A. degree, but no 
longer. There are also 4 divinity fit udentships, annual income from each not less 
than £50 nor more than £100, open to st udents from 10 to 22 years of age. These may 
be held for three years after the degree of 15. A., but no longer. 

SI. John'# ('olfr/jc. — There are 50 fellowships, 00 foundation scholarships and 9 
Hi/nrships. The fellows arc graduates of tin*, college or of Cambridge or Oxford, and 
must proceed to the degree of master of arts, master of Jaw, master of surgery, or 
doctor of medicine as soon as possible. Fellowships are 1 enable for six years, pro- 
vided no fellow may be. of more than ten years’ standing from bis first degree. The 
tenure of fellownhipsinav be extended lor periods of five years. Five fellowships are 
devoted to professors of the university. 

The foundat ion scholars are elected from students of tin* college or from such 
other persons and of such standing as the council may think fit. ♦Scholars, if not 
graduates, must proceed to some, degree at the regular time. Soholniships arc worth 
not less than £10 nor more than £100 per annum. Their tenure is contingent Upon 
residence, good conduct, and application to study. The 9 proper sizars have their 
commons free, and usually hold exhibitions.* They aro chosen from the other sizars 
after a residence of at least three terms. The sum of £300 is assigned annually in 
Wood exhibitions to the most deserving students, 1 account being taken of their 
pecuniary circumstances. The sum of £520 is given annually to the Thost deserving 
students*’, to be called Hare exhibitioners. The Hughes exhibition of £35 is given 
annually for proficiency in biblical and ecclesiastical history. There are also 3 
Kaden divinity studentships, value of each £80, open to li. A/h not of standing for 
M. A., and are tenable for throe years; the Fry Hebrew scholarship, worth £32, 
tenable for three years, is open to 1>. A.’s of the college or university. Four law 
scholarships, worth each £150 yearly, and tenable for fonr years, are open to li. A.'s 
or LL, Ik’s of the college who shall prepare themselves for practice in the profession 
of law. Two {studentships, worth £f»0 each, for the study of physical or natural 
science or of Semitic or Indian languages, aro tenable with scholarships, and aro 
open to students of the college engaged in any of the above studies who arc of not 
less than nine nor more than eighteen terms’ standing. 

Six foundation scholarships and 4 minor scholarships are awarded annually by 
competition among persons who have not commenced residence. They range in value 
from £80 to £50 per annum, and aro tenable for two years at least. Candidates 
must be under 19 years of age, and may oiler themselves for examination in elassics- 
mathematies, natural science, Hobrevr or Sanskrit. There are 4 choral student, 

1 Twenty six in 1800. * Twelve in 1890. ~T 
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ships, valno £40. Tim students tnko part in tlio musical services in tho cliapel. 
Exhibitions attached by preference to certain schools are 4 of £40 each, tenable for 
three years, to Pocklington school; 0 of £33 Os. 8d., tenable lbx three \ ears, to Sed- 
borgh school ; 1 of £17 10s., tenable for four years, to Shrewsbury school ; 1 of £20, 
tenable till B A. standing, to Stamford school ; 1 of £10, tenable till I?. A. standing, 
to Westminster or Hoddesdon school; 1 of £18, tenable for three years, to Bury 
St. Edmunds school; 4 of £32, tenable for four years, to Oakham or Uppingham 
school ; 2 of £30, tenable for foil** years, to Peterborough or Oundlo school ; 3 of £40, 
tenable lbr four years, to Hereford school; 2 of £50, tenable for three years, to Here- 
ford school ; 2 <: l ' £ 50, tenable foi three ye >rs to Manchester school ; 2 of £50, tenable 
for 3 years, to Marlborough school; 3 of £30, tenable for four years, tV Durham 
school; 1 of £20, tenable for fotu' years, to button Valence school; 1 of £40, tcnuole 
for three years, to Grantham s bool; 2 of £25, tumble for four years, to Exeter 
school. 

AIngdalnie ('ollcgc . — 1 There are 7 fellowships and 0 open foundation scholarships. 
The latter are ha follows: Three of at least £00 per annum, 3 of £10, and 3 of £20. 
There are also 4 Milner scholarships of £80 a year each, vv iih preference to scholars 
from Leeds, Halifax, and Hevorslmm schools; 4 Holmes exhildtimis oi £70 a year 
each for scholars from Wisbech school; a college exhibition of £36 a year open 
to candidates who have not commenced re -'dence. A benefaction of £05 is given 
annually to poor and deserving students. 

Trinity College. — There are GO follows (at the least), 74 major scholars (at the least), 
the minor scholars, and 16 sizars. The fellows are elected from all members of the 
college or other members oi* the university who have attained the lh A. degree, or 
some cijpiul degree, and .vhose standing after such degree does not exceed three years. 
The tenure is six years, except in case of men who have filled certain offices. The 
scholarships are open to all undergraduates of the college and to persons who are 
not yet resident members of the university, provided that, these last are under 19 
years of age. Ordinary major hi holarsliips are generally tenable for five years and 
six months. The annual value is for a. lesidcut. undergraduate '"HJO, and for a resi- 
dent B. A. £80. Major scholarships awarded before coiuincncu g residence are of 
the value of £80 a jear during residence and are tenable for two years only. 
Besides the major scholars them are chosen every year not less than (I minor scholars 
and exhibitioners. It has been usual to award 3 minor scholarships worth £75, 
3 of £50, besides exhibitions of £40. These are open to all persons under 19 years 
of age who have not commenced residence. They are tenable, for two years. 

Of the value and number of appropriated exhibitions the following is a statement ; 
Two or 3 annually from Westminster school, £10 per annum each; 2 of £40 to St. 
Paul's school, Loudon; 1 of £3 8s. 8d. to Lynn school; 1 of £40 to the name and 
kindred of If. B. Podmore or to a. native of Salop Uoimty, educated for four years at 
least at ihe grammar school of Shrewsbury. There is also an astronomical exhibi- 
tion of £50 per annum, tenable fortliree years and open to the public competition 
of all undergraduates of the uni\ ersity. The Contis Trotter studentship for origi- 
nal research in n atm a I science, especially physiology and experimental physics, is 
awarded at least every two years and ia open to graduates of the college of not 
more than se\cn years’ standing. There is no examination, but regard is had to tho 
promise of pow r cr to carry on original work. The student receives £250 a year. 
There are 10 sizars. Tho value, including all allowance**, is £100 a year. Tho value 
of n subsizarship is £10. Candidates for si/nrships may ho either subsizars of tho 
college or persons under 19 years of ago not yet members of tho university. 

Emmanuel Colley?. — There are 13 fellow s and 21 foundation scholars. The junior 
fellowships are tenable for six years and are open to all graduates of Cambridge or 
Oxford. The senior fellowships aro. tenable generally so Jong as tho person elected 
holds nome mm of certain uufiversiiy offices. The scholarships paid out of the 
general revenues are as follows: Two of £80 per annum, 2 of £70, 8 of £60, (» of 
£50, and G of £10. There are also 5 Thorpo scholarships aw arded to students of 
not less than three terms’ standing, 2 of w hich at least are awarded for proficiency 
in theology. There are also 4 scholarships and exhibitions of £22 per annum, with 
preference to Oakham and Uppingham schools; 2 of £50 to Derby and Ashby do la 
Zoucli schools; 1 of £16 to Durham and Newcastle schools; and 3 of £30 to Market 
Bos worth school. Scholarships aic usually awarded to resident members of the col- 
lege and are tenable till B. A., or, with special permission, till M. A. Scholarships, 
tenable in the first instance for not more than two years, are also offered for com- 
petition to candidates who have not commenced residence. There aro 2 subsizar- 
ships of the value of £30 open to candidates who have not commenced residence and 
tenable for one year, and 4 sizarships of £45 tenable for two years. 

Sidney Sussex College . — There are 10 fellows and 24 scholarships. Tho value of the 
latter is as follows : Four of £G0 a year ; 8 of £50 ; G of £40 ; and G of £30. There are 
also 3 exhibitions of £60 a year for Tiverton School ; 4 of £25 for Oakham or Upping- 
ham schools ; 2 of £45 for sons of clergymen educated at Grantham or Oakham schools ; 
and 2 of £12 for eons of clergymen. There are also 6 sizarships of the value of £27 a 
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year each. Scholarships and exhibitions are awarded for proficiency in mathematics, 
classics, divinity, or natural sciences, according to the results of *in examination. 

Don ning College . — There are 6 fellows and 6 scholars. Candidates for fellowships 
must have taken a degree in arts, law, or physic in Cambridge or Oxford, and must 
not he above 30 years of age. Fellowships are tenable for seven years from election. 

The foundation scholarships are worth not less than £50 per annum, with the 
addition, in some cases, of rooms rent free and an allowance for commons. They are 
tenable at least until the holder bo of standing to take the 15. A. degree, and in some 
cases the tenure is extended to M. A. They are awarded for distinction in natural 
science, moral philosophy, history, or law. 

Two minor scholarships are offered annually for competition among persons who 
are not members of the university, or undergraduates who have not resided one 
whole term. They are worth from £40 to £70 per annum, and are tenable until the 
holders are of standing to compete for a foundation scholarship. The examination 
is in law and natural science. Candidates in natural science must be under 19 years 
of age. There is no such limitation in the ca>e of* candidates inlaw, 

Cavendish College . — Open scholarships of the \alue of £50 and £80 per annum are 
offered in classics, mathematics, natural science, and inodorn languages, and scholar- 
ships of the value ot' £80 are awarded to undergraduates of the college in the various 
subjects studied in the university. A scholarship is also given by the results of the 
senior local examination, .and there is an organist scholarship. The total number of 
scholars in 1890 was 11. 

Nehvi/n ('allege . — Knt ranee scholarships arc given annually in classics and mathe- 
matics, and an organ scholarship of £80 is awarded from time to time.- Number of 
scholars in 1890 was 9, not including one exhibitioner. 

Agcret JIalL— Th ere a re *1 scholarships of £20 a year each, tenable for two years 
during residence. Two are ottered each jear, to bo awarded only to candidates who 
are considered likely to take a degree in honors, and who have already kept at least 
three terms at the i lull . There are also exhibitions of £20 a year for converts from 
the mission field. 

KoneoUegiate students. — There are 8 exhibitions of £52 10s. a year each, one to he 
awarded annually, for the study of physical science, and tenable for three years by 
noncollcgiate students; 8 exhibitions of £80 a year each, one to be awarded each 
year to a noncollcgiate student of the University ol* Cambridge of at least a year’s 
standing. 

8. FRANCE. 

The particulars concerning bourses (scholarships) in France have been taken from 
the Annuairo do la Jounesso for 1898, which contains the following: 

The bourses (scholarships) maintained by the State in the faculties of sciences and 
of letters are of three kinds: I .os bourses de licence (scholarships for candidates for 
the degree of licentiate), les bourses d'ngrcgutiou (scholarships for candidates lbr 
the degree of fellow), les bourses dVtmlcs (ordinary scholarships). 

The scholarships of these, three kinds are bestowed for one > car from the 1st of 
November; they are payable monthly in advance, and maybe prolonged for a second 
year. They can not he held with another remunerative oflice. 

tSvholavfthiptt for eandhlateu for the degree of Ueeniiate. — These scholarships had for- 
merly the uniform value of 1,200 francs (#281.00), hut at the present* time some of 
them are worth 1,500 francs (#289.50). The candidates must he Frenchmen, between 
the ages of 18 and 25, and must have the bachelor’s degree. They must register 
between the 20th of May and the 20th of Juno with the secretary of the academic in 
which they reside, indicating the faculties to which they wish to be attached. They 
furnish, besides their certificate, of birth and their diploma, (1) a statement signed 
by themselves, giving the profession of their father, the residence of their family, 
th© institution or institutions where they were educated or to which they had been 
attached as teachers, the place or places where they have lived since leaving the said 
Institutions; (2) a certificate from the head or heads of said institutions, containing, 
with a statement as to the character and aptitude of the candidate, a statement indi- 
cating the amount of success which ho had obtained in the studies of his classes; 
(3) » statement as to his pecuniary condition. 

The examinations are held at the beginning of July, at the scat of each faculty, on 
the same day. The subjects for the written eomposition are sent by the minister. 

The examinations are as follows: 

1. In the faculty of letters: A French and a Latin composition; thorough explica- 
tions of a Greek author, of a Latin author, siud of a French author from the classes 
of rhetoric and philosophy of the lyeees. The candidates for the licentiate of letters 
with mention of philosophy are examined also in philosophy ; the candidates for the 
licentiate of letters with mention of* history, in history. The candidates for the 
licentiate of letters with mention of living languages, construe a German or English 
author of the class of rhetoric; to this is added an oral German or Eng* ^h exercise. 
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For the candidates for the licentiate of letters, pure and simple, the Latin explica- 
tion is double and hears upon a prose writer ami upon a poet. 

2. In the faculties of sciences: A composition and some questions on the subjects 
of mathematics, physics, chendstry, and natural history, according to the licentiate 
for which the candidate prepares himself. 

The consultative committee of public instruction arranges the list of candidates in 
the order of merit, taking into account the needs of secondary instruction. Neverthe- 
less the ladders of licentiate scholarships should not consider themselves as officers 
to whom the State owed a. place at the expiration of their scholarships. While they 
furnish serio. s and numerous recruits 1 ' set onaary instruction, the administration of 
public instruction doer not intend, however, to mat j a contract of engagement with 
them. 

The scholars who have recei cd one of the prizes of honor at the general examina- 
tion of the lycees of Paris or of the departments can obtain a licentiate scholarship 
without taking the examinations just spoken of. 

The scholar admitted toone of the licentiates of science*, can obtain, without a new 
examination, a scholarship for one of the other two licentiates. This new scholarship 
is for ono year and can not be renewed, except on a special report of the dean, of the 
rector, ami upon the vote of the consultative commit too. 

The number of licentiate scholarships granted to new im mahouts in October, 1892, 
was as follows: In mathematics, 17 entire scholarships,! three quarters scholarship, 
1 half scholarship; in physical sciences, 12 entire scholarships, 2 half scholarships; in 
natural sciences, 1 entire scholarships, 1 half scholarship ; in letters, 23 entire scholar- 
ships, 1 three-quarters scholars!) ip, 5 half scholarships; in letters (history), 9 entire 
scholarships, 1 half scholarship; letters (philosophy), 4 entire scholarships; letters 
(Herman b 6 entire scholarships; letters (English), 3 entire scholarships, 1 half 
scholarship. < 

Of the entire scholarships, 32 were for 1,500 francs ($289.50); the others of 1,200 
francs ($221. t>0). 

The number of licentiate scholarships lor one year from Nov. her 1, 1893, given to 
young men who had been called under the Hag, and who enjoyed their scholarships 
during theyear 3893-94, was as follows : In mathematics, 7 entire scholarships, 1 three- 
quarters scholarship ; physical sciences, 2 on tire scholarships ; let .tors, 3 entire scholar- 
ships, 1 three-quarters scholarship ; letters (English), 1 half scholarship. Three of 
these scholarships were worth 1,500 francs (#289.50) ; the others, 1 ,200 francs (#231.60). 

The scholarships f r licentiates of letters with mention of living languages are 
bestowed at lirst for two years. During the first year the young men who hold them 
reside in foreign countries, either in Hermany or in England. They receive, besides 
the scholarship, an allowance for traveling and living t x ponses. The second year they 
re turn to France and attend the lectures of a faculty. 

SeholartihtjM for candidates for the deg ra of fellow . — These a re of 1,500 francs (#289.50) 
or of 1,800 francs (#317. 10). The candidates must be at least 30 years of ago. They 
address their request, bed ween the 1st and 20th of .July, to the clean of the faculty 
where* they have taken the degree of licentiate. 

They add to this request the certificates of the heads of the 1 institutions where they 
have ta ught. If they have been licentiate scholars they annex a special report from 
the professors whose? courses they have? followed. All these documents, accompanied 
by explanatory remarks, by the conclusions arrived at by the dean, and by a report 
showing how the faculty intends to prepare for the degree of fellow, a re sent through 
the rector to the minister, who takes the advice of the consultative committee of supe- 
rior instruction. .501110 of the scholarships for candidates for the degree of fellow can 
be bestowed upon the report of the boards of examination of the various bodies of 
secondary instruction. 

The number of Ibis class of scholarships bestowed, in 1892 on new incumbents is 
shown in the following table: 
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Ordinary scholarships . — These are of the annual value of 1,500 francs ($289.50); 
they arc intended to encourage free and disinterested research in tko faculties of 
sciences and of letters. Those scholarships are each year of a variable number, 
aocoidhtg as the needs of secondary instruction make 'the number of scholarships 
for licentiates and fellows vary. They are bestowed upon nomination by the facul- 
ties and confirmation by the consultative committee of superior instruction. The 
conditions for obtaining them are very broad; strictly, no degree is required; it is 
Bufticicnt to have given proof of aptitude in a certain branch of science. Now- 
adays, since the professors no longer live isolated from the students, they know 
their talents; they designate those who ought to be encouraged. Thus it is expected 
to attach by degrees to the faculties of sciences and of letters a distinct clientage 
of candidates for the degrees, and who are more especially engaged in researches of 
a scientific order. 

A certain number of these scholarships are reser\cd for students in law, in medi- 
cine,, and in pharmacy, to pursue literary and scientific studies. 

The candidates must, register before August I with the. secretaries of the academies. 

Annual {/rants by departments, cities, and association** in furor of scholars of the fac- 
ulties and schools of superior instruction . — These grants are, applied to the creation of 
prizes and the support of scholars; they may vary from year to year. The grants 
for scholarships, of which tin* faculties of Paris arc the beneficiaries, and which are 
renewed from year to year, are as follows: Faculty of Protestant theology, 1,000 
francs ($308.80) from the general s\nod of the Ulmreh of the Augsburg Confession, 
800 francs ($154.40; from the consistory of Ninies, 1,000 francs ($103) from the asso- 
ciation for the encouragement of the studies at the faculty; faculty of law, 0,000 
francs ($1,158) from the cily of Paris; faculty of medicine, 0,000 francs ($1,158) from 
the city of Paris; higher school of pharmacy, 3,000 francs ($579) from the city of 
Paris. These grants from I lie city of Paris are distributed in scholarships of 1,200 
francs ($231.00; and in half scholarships of G00 francs ($115.80). 

The city of Bordeaux awards scholarships ^number not given) at the faculties of 
sciences and of letters. 

The cities of Lille, Amiens, Abbeville, and f-lic department of Ardennes support or 
have supported some young men pursuing tlieir studies at the faculties of sciences 
and of letters at Lille. 

Besides these scholarships supported by the State, cities, and associations, there 
are eight scholarships of the value of 1,000 francs ($103) each at the faculties of 
Paris, founded by gifts from individuals. 

L G FILM ANY. 

In the German universities there is no system of fellowships and scholarships. 
Students are aided by having tlieir tuition fees postponed or remitted, and by free 
dinners and cash benefices. The following account of the aid given to students in 
German universities is taken from an article on German imivci sities, printed in the 
Annual lfeport for 1801-02: 

Since time out of date pecuniary aid lias been ottered to students in order to facil- 
itate tlieir attendance in the university; this has been done in three ways: First, 
hy postponing the payment of lecture fees ; second, by granting free, dinners; and 
third, by benefices in cask. It is to lie regretted that complete statements concern- 
ing these benefices are not available; it is only in recent years that the Prussian 
university statistics offer any information under this heading. 

llbwtlio lecture fees are to be paid, as veil as their amounts, for what period the 
paying of the tees may be postponed, are questions settled by the professors them- 
selves. in Prussian universities indigent students are relieved temporarily from the 
payment of these fees, if they petition for postponement and furnish tho questor 
with documentary evidence of poverty, signed by homo authorities. Usually tho 
payment is postponed for six years, after which the questor attempts to collect the 
fees, unless the debtor has no fixed employment or regular source of income. Fre- 
quently tho final settlement is set aside if the debtor's tinaneial condition remains 
unsatisfactory. In late years the petitions for postponement of payment of fees have 
considerably decreased in numbers; they are found almost exclusively in the tkeo- 
logio ami philosophic faculties. The postponement of payment is not 'granted with 
the same liberality in all the universities. Tho principle has been adopted lately 
of not postponing the payment of any fees during the first semester; in other univer- 
sities the postponement holds good only for the time of study in that particular 
institution. Where postponement is customary release from payment is excluded, 
while in some universities a commission examines each ease and releases the student 
from payment; but in sueli iustitutioxfe postponement is not customary. 
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During the y ear 1887-88 the payment of fees was postponed in 3,010 cases, or 22 per 
cent of all students; 2,801 of those students were native Prussians, 01 had come 
from other parts of Germany, 25 were foreigners. During that year 25. G3 per cent of 
the Prussian students enjoyed this hind of beneficence (in 8 somesteis an average 
of 20.1 per cent). The proportions varied in difierei.t universities; while in Berlin, 
Bonn, 1 1 al Jo, Kiel, and Kdnigsoerg the percentage was 20.1 ami 20.9 per cent, it was 
only 7.0 per cent in Marburg, 9.3 pe* cent in Gottingen, 10 per cent in Brail usher g, 
17.0 per Vent in Munster, hut 51.5 per cent in Greifswald. Some of those who 
enjoyed these benefice? were sons of professors, who according to the charter of the 
institution are ..viempt from lecture fees, hu<> tlmir number is very small. There are 
also cases of professors who do not charge for private instruction to foreigners, but 
such eases do not come under observation. Some students pay part of tlirir i^es 
and postpone tlio payment of tl i other. 

All in ail, it may be said that lully one-fourth of all ibo students are in needy 
circumstances, and furnish proo p of this fact, whereupon the benefice mentioned is 
accorded them. This percentage is considerably Increm m \ if we add those who 
rec eive benefices in cash in addition to the postponement of lecture fees or depend 
upon aid in cash only. In Prussia 2,130. or 17.9 per cent, of ;J1 tho students receive 
cash benefices; 70 of these were foreigners, 23l> were Germans, but not native Prus- 
sians. Free dinueis were given to *,052 pt * ions, 7.7 per cent of this students. But 
since these dinners were frequently given to the sumo poisons, it will not do to add 
the total numbers of the three classes in order to arrive at the number of those 
who enjoy hem dices. Jf each one is counted but once, we get a total of 1,510, or 
more than one-third of all the students. Among these were 88 foreigners, 111 Prus- 
sians, and BUS other Germans. The Prussians represent a percentage of 3(>. IS per 
cent of the students; 18.71 per cent ieceived benefices in cash and 8.77 percent free 
dinners. There can be no Uoubt that tho number of beneficiaries is actually greater 
than stated in the foregoing, because many ar.i not counted who receive aid from 
pi is ale sources in their native towns. This phase of the question is of greater 
importance in regard to the amount, of benefices than in icgur 1 to the number of 

beneficiaries. 

Altogether 2,808 German students received cash aid and free dinners amounting 
to a value of 1 1 1,019 marks ($ 105, 989), which is equal to 151 marks ($57) per semester. 
Since tlie number of benefices given was 3,319, it is plain that, a number of students 
received soiernl kinds of benefices. However, Ibis statement falls much behind the 
actual truth; the care es of this are found in tho foregoing. Seventy pel* cent of 
3,5 K) cases of aid eonsi'.ted of ea. h gifts and 30 per cent free dinners." The 70 per 
cent in number had a value of 87 per cent. 

A word concerning the uourccs of these benefices may lx*, welcome. We stale that 
1,311 40 per cent, valued at 124,745 marks ($32,339)*- 30.5 per cent, were derived 

from funds of the universities; 1,470- -42.9 percent, valued at 212,708 marks ($51,050) 
“*-48 per cent, were derived from funds appropriated by municipal governments, 
corporations, etc., and 535 17.1 per cent, valued at 91,10(5 marks ($22,000) ---21 .5 per 

ca nt, were derived from family endowments. Concerning the last-mentioned item 
we may say that, owing to want of information, it may ho very much too small. 
The Prussian minister of education paid in 1891-92 tlie sum of 08,70(5 marks ($10,704) 
to needy students, and besides that bad at his disposal a fund of 100,000 marks 
($24,000) for such students of German parentage w ho consented to accept, govern- 
ment positions in the Polish provinces. The foregoing numbers are distributed 
among the faculties as follows: 

Benefices in cash and free dinners were given in 1887-88 per semester to students 
of tho — 
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From tlie foregoing table we seo that the students of theology are the most numer- 
ous of those receiving aid, partly because they are mostly in needy circumstances; 
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P artly, also, because for such students the largest benefit funds are in existence, 
’he percentage of the philosophic faculty, which used to be much larger, has 
decreased in late years in consequence of the addition of students who did not for- 
merly have the right of citizenship in the university, such as agriculturists, phar- 
macists, etc., and for whom very few endowments for scholarships and benefices 
exist. 

The amounts paid to individuals are generally very small. Almost one-half the 
number of cash benefices amounted to 100 marks ($24) or less per semester. Only 30 
amounted to f>00 to 800 marks ($120 to $102). Only 9 amounted to 800 marks and 
more. 

The statistics of public; instruction in the Kingdom of Bavaria, embracing the 
years 1809-1892, contain the; statement that of every 100 students, 20 were completely 
exempt from the payment of lecture fees; 25 partially so; together, 45 per cent. Of 
the students of theology, 59 per cent belong to that class ; of the, law students, 40 per 
cent ; of the medical students, 39 per cent ; of the students of philosophy, 50 percent. 
Fifteen per cent of the students (330) received aid in cash (54,298 marks, or $13,132) = 
164,5 marks ($39.38) per capita. 
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At the close of the year 1892-98 detailed statistical reports concerning university 
extension courses of lectures were received fi*»m 2d institutions. These institutions 
reported that they had delivered during the year 418 courses, or a totaJ of 8,022 lec- 
tures, with an aggregate average attendance ol 50,001. The a\ wige attendance at 
85 courses of lectures was not reported by the institutions concerned. Ten of the 
courses of lectures were delivered in California, 8 in Colorado, 8 in Connecticut, 2 in 
Delaware, 119 in Illinois, 15 in Indiana, 8 in Kansas, 8 in Kentucky, (5 in Louisiana, 
8 in Maine, 1 in Maryland, 4 in Massachusetts, 0 in Michigan, (i in Missouri, 21 in 
New Jersey, 81 in New York, 15 in Ohio, 1 in Oregon. 115 in Pennsylvania, 1 in Vir- 
ginia, 2 in West Virginia, and 2 in Wyoming. The location of 88 of the centers was 
not reported. 

Two of the courses were on philosophy, 8 on mathematics, 1 on university exten- 
sion, fi on education or pedagogy, 28 on art, 48 on political or social science, 50 on 
natural or physical rrirnre, 119 on lit lory, 128 on literal urc, and . * subjects of 88 

courses were not reported. 

The summarized statistics, by institutions, are as follows* 
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Ill additiou to the courses reported by the above-mentioned institutions, tbo 
University of California, gave 2 courses of lectures on English, 1 on mathematics, 1 
on pedagogy, and 2 on scientific subjects; Napa College, Napa, Cal., gave 1 course 
of b lectures on psychology; Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, gayo 1 course on 
history; the University of Minnesota gave 3 courses on history and 1 on English 
literature; Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo., gave 1 course of 21 lectures on 
English literature; Trinity College, Durham, N. C., gave 1 course of 6 lectures; 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 1 course of 10 lectures on English literature; and 
the University of Wisconsin gave lb courses of (3 lectures each. 

Other institutions which are known to oiler university extension courses of lectures 
arc as follows: University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. ; Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Connecticut Society for the Extension of University Teaching; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, 111. ; Knox College, Galesburg, HI.; Lake Forest 
University, Lake Forest, 111.; State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me.; Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio; Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio; Western lb-servo University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; Kenyon College, Gumbier, Ohio; 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio; Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio; Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio; Otter* 
bcin University, Westerville, Ohio; Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex., and University of Utah, Salt. Lake City, Utah. 

The number of institutions maintaining summer schools is rapidly increasing 
This form of instruction may be considered as another phase of university exten- 
sion; for, by such means, university instruction and the extensive libraries, labora- 
tories, and museums are rendered available, during the summer months, to teachers 
and other persons who are. not able to attend tlie regular sessions of universities 
ami colleges. The summer schools usually continue for periods a arming from six to 
twelve weeks. 

The universities and colleges offering instruction by means of summer schools are 
as follows: University of California, Berkeley, Cal. ; Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Cal. ; Colorado Collegi, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. ; University of Chicago, Chicago, 111.; Cook County 
Summer Normal School, Englew ood, 111,: Northwestern Uni versity, Evanston HI. * 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Ind. ; Wabash College, Craw foidsville, Lul. • Ho 
Tauw Unhcrsiiy, Gieeueastlc, Ind.; Kidge\illo College, Ridgevillo, Ind.; Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa; State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Cornell 
College. Mount Vernon, Iowa; Campbell University, Holton, Thins.; Ceulral Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Ivy.; Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.; Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Hope College, Holland, Mich. : University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; Cot nor University, Bethany, Nebr. ; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Ncbr. ; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Keuka College, Keuka College, N. Y, • 
Columbia College (School of Mines), New York, N. Y. ; University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mount Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio; Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio; Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio; Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio; 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Seio Col- 
lege, Fcio, Ohio ; Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; Heidelberg University, 
Tiffin, Ohio; University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, Ursinus College, Collegeville) 
Pa.; Grove City College, Grove City, Pa.; Volant College, Volant, Pa.; Black Hills 
College, Hot Springs, S. I)ak.; University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., and University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Summer schools not held at universities and colleges, but generally at the seashore 
or among the mountains, are as follows: Ottawa Chautauqua Asa^bly, Ottawa, 
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Kans. ; Louisiana Chautauqua, Ruston, La.; Marthas Vineyard Slimmer Institute, 
Cottage City, Mass. ; Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony, Lexington, Mass.; North* 
field Schools fur llibl© Study, Norlhfield, Mass.; Seashore Normal Institute, West 
('hop, Mass.jJilny View Summer University, Bay View, Mich.; Seaside Assembly, 
Avon-by-tbe-Sea, N. J, ; Long Wand Chautauqua and Summer Schools, Babylon, 
N\ Y. ; Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y. ; Summer School, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. ; National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y. ; Glerunoro School for the 
Culture Sciences Keene, N. Y. ; Catholic Sm rnicr School of America, Platfsburg, 
N. Y., summer meetings Prohibition Park, St<P*n island, N. Y. ; Central Summer 
School, Tully Lake, N. Y. ; Lakeside En uupment, Oi io; Amerieau Institute of 
Instruction, Narragansctfc Pier, R. i. ; Lake Madison Summer School, Lake Madison, 
S. Dak.; Mont Eagle Assembly, Mont Eagle, Tenn.; "Virginia Summer School of 
Methods, , Va.; Monona Lake Assembly, , Wis. 
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ME I ) I C A L EI> li < 1 ATION. 1 


I? A ISJlNii TI1K .sTaNDAUI). 

Medical education in this country is now making ono of tlie longest strides for- 
ward that has occurred in its history This step is the lengthening of the course to 
three, and lour years of eight or nine months, instead, of the old course of two years 
of four or I'm* mouths. Wo s‘ \ this step is now being taken, for while many schools 
have already lengthened their courses during the last eight years, there are others 
which have arranged to do so soon, and still others which aroccrtahi to follow along 
afterwards. 2 So the. work of higher medical education is stdJ iu° nogressi vo state, 
in that juan\ medical schools have not as yet entered upon their full course of 
instruction, hut it is probable that nearly all of the colleges will nave completed 
this extension during the next, four or live years. When they have done, so, and one 
can take a retrospective glance and see that every medical school has added one or 
two \ cars to its conrst and has lengthened the annual session to eight or nine 
months, the question will naturally arise. What was the moving cause of this exten- 
sion ? Whv was it that the medical colleges, which for decades had been contented 
with a course of two years of four or live months each, began to adopt courses of 
three or four \eais of eight or nine months each? 

In fact, this question lias already been answered by several writers, hut the 
explanations must have, come from different standpoints, as they arrive at different 
conclusions. It is said l>y some that the Illinois State hoard of health, of which Dr. 
John IT. 1'aueh was secretary. was the prime cause, when it announced that no 
school having a course of less than three years would he considered in good standing 
and that its graduates could not practice in Illinois without first undergoing an 
examination. Others say that the medical practice acts adopted in several States dur- 
ing the last live or six years began the work; others attribute, it in the resolutions of 
the American Medical Col lege Association in favor of higher education; others claim 
that “it was inaugurated by the American Institute of Homeopathy in 1888, when 
it was ordered that ‘After the college sessions of lXfHMH each and all of the homeo- 
pathic schools of America will require of their candidates for graduation at least 
three years of medical study, including three full courses of didactic and clinical 
instruction cf at least six months ea^ , h/‘ , 

It is probable that many of the leading medical institutions had for some time 
been in favor of extending the course, but were deterred from fear that their students 
would leave for competing colleges where less time was required, lint, when some 

* By A Erskine Miller. 

*Tho Association of American Medical Colleges, at its meeting in San Francisco, dune 7, 1804, 
That students graduating in or subsequent < lasses ho required to pursue the study of 
medicine four years and to have attended four annual courses ol‘ lectures of not less than six months' 
duration each.” 
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of tb© institutions which constitutor! departments in heavily endowed universities 
became less dependent upon tuition fees, they were able to adopt longer courses 
without considering its effect upon attendance. Resides, about this time the num- 
ber of medical students was becoming unusually large, so that some schools did not 
really desire an attendance larger than they could well accommodate. J»y adopting 
a longer course they would still have as many students as desired, and they would 
send out graduates better prepared to gain credit for themselves and for the 
institution. 

Many of the State boards of health now announce that they will not recognize 
any institution unless it exacts a full three years' course of study and complies with 
all other standard requirements of education. 1 ( >ne el* the results likely to follow from 
this elevation of the course is that there will he fewer new colleges coming into exist- 
ence, for unless an institution has a. good standing with tin*. State hoards of health 
or examining bodies, it can not reasonably expect 1o meet with much success. Hut 
as the present number of medical colleges will le ample for many years to come, no 
complaint will be made became othcis can not conic into existence. In fact, medical 
education would he advanced if some institutions already existing were consolidated 
with others in the same locality. 

‘‘The, chief difficulty in making a high standard universal lies in the number of 
the medical colh ges. It- is, indeed, a sorry admission that the medical schools in this 
country are the greatest enemy to medical progress, not in themselves but in their 
number. 1 * * The remedy lies in their amalgamation. Let the absurdity cease 

of small towns having three, four, or six of these struggling institutions, no one of 
which can have a vigorous life. 

'‘There is now all over (he country a growing disposition for the universities to 
tube charge of medical teaching and to develop their medical departments with all 
the zeal they give to the others. Wo see it in Michigan; we see it in California, and 
Colorado; we see it in Louisiana and Texas as strikingly as in our Eastern States. 
Thoro is nothing, but good in this. The power, the means, the spirit of the univer- 
sity go out to its branch; the university in turn gains by the reputation of its 
medical faculty, and by the recognition that medicine, is an essential part of the new 
learning which leads on to the highest attainable civilization.” 

KKFKt’T ON ATTKNliAXCK OF LFM .1 it 1X\ I N< i TUT ( oi’KSK, 

The question may he asked, How has the attendance of students been affected by 
the requirement, of another ,\ ear ol* study i Adding one year to the course means 
not only increasing the. amount ol Line required, hut also an imiva.e in the finan- 
cial outlay. It would therefore naturally ho expected that many young men would 
he led to seek other lines of employment. In order to determine this question some- 
what definitely the statistics for the last five years have been collected of medical, 
dental, pharmaceutical, and law students, as all of these have had lengthened courses. 
Instead of any decrease, however, we find the number of students to have grown 
steadily larger. In 1888-89 the number of medical students was 15,029; since that 
time the number lias gone steadily forward to 19,752 in 1892-93. As yet m en the 
number of graduates has suffered no special loss, except in the denial schools, where 
the number of graduates in 1891-92 was 1,282 and fell to 507 in 1892-93, when the 
graduating class first encountered the three-year regulation. 

A though the actual number of students in attendance during the last five years 
has regularly increased, it is still very probable that many have been kept out by 

‘Sim'fl tlio above was writ ti n the regulations have been made still more stringent. In Oregon, 
.Mmilmui, ami Minnesota lifter 181*8 an attendant o upon four courses of lectures will he required. 

“ The Uegonts of the Slate University I of New York] have voted to confer the university degreo 
M.P. only after one \ ear's postgraduate study subsequent to receiving tins degree of bachelor or 
doctor of medicine from some registered* 1 medical school, and only on candidates who have spent not 
less than four years total study in accredited medical schools.” — X. Y. Med. July 20. 1805. 

8 Dr. J. M. Da Costa, of Philadelphia. 
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the lengthened course. It should ho homo in mind that, tlio same students arc now 
kept in .attendance a longer time, and therefore help to swell the enrollment for 
another year. 
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LKGAL < OXTUOL OK T1IK l’U.V< TH E OK M I'DICJN 1’. 

Unless it he. the American Medical College Association, prohahly nothing lias 
contributed so much to the ad\ anee.me.nt of medical education in the l Anted States 
as the establishment of State licensing hoards, frequently called boards of health 
on account of a union of their functions. Hero wo see how i'ar-reacliing and 
important a little clause sometimes becomes, in a law which directs the licensing 
boards to register all graduates ‘‘of colleges in good standing/’ Probably no one of 
the legislators who fust voted for the bill containing these words, now found hi the 
law of several States, had any idea of what a powerful leverage they would 
become in the hands of State licensing hoards for stimulating medical colleges to 
lengthen their course, of study and raise, the requirements for entrance and gradua- 
tion. But w hen the Illinois State hoard announced that no medical school would 
he regarded in good standing which did not require three courses of lectures, the 
institutions immediately began to fall into line in lengthening their courses, for in 
truth many schools had favored such an extension before, but were deterred from 
taking the step because their competitors did not adopt it.’ Now, however, they 
recognized the fact that all schools would soon he compelled to advance their stand- 
ards. This valuable ^ ork of State licensing boards was soon recognized in other 
States, and now we find such boards in thirty-five Slates and Territories, nil oft hem 
contributing to a large extent in placing medical education upon a jdano where it 
will reflect honor upon its followers. 

It was not many years ago when, in almost any State in the Tnion, anyone could 
hang out liis sign as a medical practitioner and charge as high fees as the best quali- 
fied physician in the town. Why, then, should one spend several years in preparing 
for his work and deplete his purse with the hope of being able to refill it again? It 
might be said that the meritorious physician would be able eventually to show 
beyond, doubt his qualifications, while the half-educated doctor would he unable to 
hide his mistakes. That is true to some extent, hut the latter generally is able to 
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recognize this fact himself, ami when the truth begins to reveal itself to the people, 
he quietly moves off, possibly to another section of the same city, ami begins, to plod 
his old course in a country new. The meritorious doctor then secs that what he 
expected has taken place, but as a vacancy has occurred, another one soon moves in 
who lias possibly bought out the good will of the departing brother, and then per- 
haps begins again the identical course of events. ISesides, medical knowledge and 
skill do not alone determine a physician's success ; there arc; other things that help 
to decide it. An air of self confidence, a good personal appeal ance, a cheerful and 
sociable disposition, and a happy faculty for making acquaintances go far toward 
securing a reputation as an a bio physician, and if united with a good degree of 
dependence on vis medicatrix natune he may enjoy many happy days of visiting 
patients, drawing a veil over ill-timed prescriptions, collecting good fees, and 
receiving high encomiums from warm-hearted friends. 

It may be said that the well qualified physician should also endeavor to possess 
these external requisites, that they are really as essential in restoring health to the 
invalid as a well selected prescription; but that is no reason why they should con- 
stitute the stock in trade; no reason wliy the confiding patient should he left to 
chance or to nature when by the administration of the proper medicine, convales- 
cence would at once begin. But, above all, that is no reason why, so far as can be 
avoided and when perhaps a life is in danger, dependence should be had upon some 
one supposed In possess both knowledge and skill, when in fact ho has neither. 
This only illustrates the ease with which deception can he practiced in the healing 
art, and why the governments of Kmope and so many States of this country havo 
adopted regulations to secure at least presumptive evidence that medical practition- 
ers are qualified for their responsible duties. The people have not sufficient time, 
as individuals, to examine into the qualifications of physicians, to say nothing of 
the opportunities and knowledge necessary to properly determine such a question. 
Frequeiilly it is not until some member of the family has been suddenly taken sick 
that the question arises what physician shall he* called, and the query is quite often 
determined by hurrying to the first drug store and inquiring of the clerk for the 
nearest physician. 

There are eighteen States in which the diploma of no medical college confers the 
right to practice, but all candidates for this privilege musl undergo an examination. 
These States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, (leorgia, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New' Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, lYnnsyl vania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, In seventeen 
other States I he diploma confers this right only when the hoard of health or other 
determining body shall have declared the college to be “in good standing,” and 
this has been interpreted to mean that they are satisfied with the entrance require- 
ments, the length of the term, the number of courses required before graduation, the 
character of the. instruction given, and all other items which aid in fully qualifying 
the graduate to practice. In some instances State boards have announced in 
advance that they would recognize no college which did not require so many courses 
of lectures, or which did not have an annual session of so many months. Medical 
institutions would then see that they must comply with these requirements or else 
their graduates from such States would be on unequal footing with those from other 
schools, and consequently the number of their students would he diminished. In 
self-defense, therefore, they must comply w T ith all reasonable stipulations. 

‘•A conspicuous effect of these laws lias been seen in the improvement of the 
standard of medical education. To them, more than to any one cause, is due the 
difference which exists between the condition now and in 1870. In Alabama, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Nebraska, Oregon, frouth Dakota, and Washington, 
at least three full courses of five to six months each, no tw o in the same year, are 
demanded. The State of Oregon, after 1808, will require four courses of six months 
each from physicians who wish to practice in that State. There is not only a pro- 
longation of the period of study as the effect of these laws, but th'Ve is also an 
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increased demand for a preliminary education, the establishment of new professor- 
ships, and more exacting examinations for the degree* Of all agents distinctly 
bringing about this change, the Illinois State board of health, and especially its 
secretary, the late Dr. John H. Ranch, deserve the highest consideration.” 1 

In twelve States and Territories it, is required only that the candidates for licen- 
sure shall present a diploma from m me medical school • no question being asked as 
to the character of the instruction given in the school. This opens a wide door 
to dishonest evasions of the law, and the t radio in fraudulent diplomas flourishes 
in consequence. The registrar of ii radical practitioners frequently has practical 7 \ r 
no information as to the uiedica 1 schools of the ' uiirrry, and makes no pretense 
to examination of the diplomas. Eufc another serious defect in many States is that 
little or no effort, is made to sec that unregistered physicians do not practice. The 
law is left to enforce itself. 

An act to regulate the practice of medicine and surgery was lately passed by the 
legislature of Maine, but its requirements have not yet been ascertained. This 
leaves New Hampshire as the only S», t ito in tin Union with n*> medical-practice law, 
which it will soon have to enact in self-defense. 

In New York the law has probably gone further than in any other State to prevent 
the licensing of persons not qualified. It is intended, in the first place, to prevent 
anyone from cut ering upon the study of medicine who lias not the proper preliminary 
education, and in the second place it prevents anyone from beginning practice with- 
out undergoing an examinai ion elsewhere than at < he college he attended. Every 
medical student is required by the lan of ISSN, as amended in 1.890, to file with the 
regents of tlm University of the Stale of New ^ ork a corf iliciift showing either 
that lie possesses the degree of bachelor or master of arts, of bachelor or master of 
science, or of bachelor or doctor of philosophy, received by him from a college or 
university duly authorised to eonler the same, or that, during or prior to the lirst 
year of his medical study within this State lie passed an examination conducted 
under the authority of 1 >e regents of the University of the Stale of New York or by 
the faculty of a medical school or college entitled to confer the degree, of doctor of 
medicine, in accordance with the standard and rules of f. he said regents in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, orthography, American history, English composition, and the 
elements of natural philosophy, 01 in their substantial equivalents approved by the 
said regents, or that. Jm possessed qualifications which the regents considered and 
accepted as fully equivalent to the above-named qualifications/' 

After he has received his degree, and before he can begin practice, the medical 
student in New York is required to pass an examination before the State board of 
examiners, regular, homeopathic, or eclectic. (Law of May, 1895.) 

In several other States the laws on this subject are of very recent dale, showing 
that the trend of legislation is strongly' toward safeguards against incompetent 
practitioners. In Ueuusyl vania an act was passed May IS, 1893, to take olfcct March 
1, 1891, requiring an examination before a State board of examiners. In Connecticut 
the law regulating the practice of medicine only 'went into effect October l, 1893, 
and in Nebraska it was enacted in July, 181)1. In South Carolina the Jaw requiring 
an examination was repealed December 21, 18JK), but was reenacted in December, 1893. 
The laws of Georgia, Rhode Island, and Maine are of still more recent enactment. 
The medical-practice law of Georgia takes effect January 1, 1895. It provides for 
three distinct boards of examiners of five members eacli, regular, homeopathic, 
eclectic. All applicants for license must undergo an examination before one of the 
boards, but no one can be examined except graduates of incorporated medical 
colleges requiring not less than three full courses of six months each. 

1 li.eghia.lil II. ”itz T Jkl. 1)., boston. 
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Ley a l requirement u for the practice of medicine in the United States. 

SlfllcM ami Territories. j Itequiivimmls. 

Alabama J Exam! nation by State or county board *»f medical examiners. 

Arizona Territory ! Registration of diploma. 

Arkansas Ex ami nation by State or comity board of medical examiners. 

ralifbmia , Diploma of college “in good standing. '* 1 

Colorado ; Do. 

Connecticut : Diploma of a college “recognized ns reputable by one of t lie*, chartered 

| medical oocietics of 1 ho JStaL-." 

Delaware ; Diploma of “a respectable medical college." 

District of Columbia ; Diploma; but practically no requirements. 

Florida ! Examination by State oi* district, board ol medical examiner:.. 

Ceorgia ’ Exam in at ion by State board alter sinewing dijdoma of a college roquir- 

I ing three years of six months. 

Idaho | Diploma. 

Illinois Dijdoma of college “in good standing.'' 

Indiana j Diploma. 

Iowa j Dijdoma of college ‘ in good, s rinding. " 

Kansas \ Diploma. 

Kentucky ! Dijdoma of “a reputable college. ’’ 

Louisiana Dijdoma of a “medical institution of credit and respectability." 

Id nine 1 J .aw recently passed ; requirements not known. 

Maryland Examination by State board of examiners. 

MasHsichusetts Dijdoma. 

Michigan Do. 

Minnesota. Examination b\ State hoard of examiners. 

Mississippi Examination b\ Stale board of lieallh. 

Missouri Dinhmia of « oliege "in good standing. " 

Montana Do. 

Nebraska. ' Do. 

Nevada Diploma. 

New iiampsliii e No legal requirement. 

New dors ey Examination by State board of examiners. 

New Mexico Tei ritmy Dijdoma of college “in good standing." 

New York .* 1 Examination by Stale board of examiners 

North Caroliim ! Do. 

North Dak» da j Do. 

Ohio Dijdoma. 

Oklahoma Diploma of college “in good standing." 

C tregon j l)o. 

Points^ h an hi Examination by State board of examiners. 

Rhode Island Dijdoma “of a reputable, and leg.dh chartered medical college, indorsed 

as Hitch by tlm State board ot health. 

South Carolina Examination l>v State boaid alter presentation of diploma.. 

South Dakota ! Examination by State board of health, 

Tennessee 1 Dijdoma of college “in good siamhng. 

Texas 1 Examination by a district, board of medical examiners. 

Utah Terri tor\ Examination by Territorial board. 

Vermont Dijdoma. 

Virginia, Examination by State hoard of ••vamimrs. 

"Washington Do. 

West. Virginia Diploma “of a re jm table college. " 

\V i scon si i> ; Diploma. 

"Wyoming ! Do. 


>T!m words “in good standing," as intorpreted by the State boards of health and boards of exam 
inere, refer only to those colleges whose regulations comply >\ it li the conditions established by theso 
boards. 

Fit Al’RPI.ENT MEDIFAL SCHOOLS. 

In the report on education for 1 SO V of tlio Illinois State board of health, notice is 
given of forty-six medical schools which have fraudulently carried on the business of 
diploma selling, six of which were chartered within the last five years, lleforo tlio 
States had any laws restricting the practice of medicine, fraudulent schools could 
not reap a harvest from selling: bogus diplomats, because no diploma was needed; any- 
one eould claim to be a doctor. But when the States began to enact laws forbid- 
ding anyone to practice medicine who was not a. graduato of a “legally chartered 
medical school/* a. diploma, became a valuable article, because it answered tlio pur- 
pose of securing a license. It even did more- Ilian this ; inasmuch as the law required 
a diploma as evidence of special skill and training beforo one could practice, there- 
fore when one possessed the diploma it was to be inferred that he also had the 
required skill and training, lienee a diploma not only gave one the right to prac- 
tice, but also furnished presumptive evidence of his qualifications. 'A- demand for 
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diplomas therefore? immediately arose, and the supply was soon fuliy equal to th© 
demand. Had it not been for the energetic efforts of the Illinois Siaio- board of 
health, to whom great credit should be given for exposing at least ten of these bogus 
colleges, there would in- doubt have been many others in existence. Hut notwith- 
standing the efforts to weed out all diplomas of fraudulent schools they still find a 
ready market, for although it has been repeatedly shown how easily a diploma, can 
ho obtained from a “ legally chartered scho'd,” yet the legislatures are slow to act, 
and it does not fall within the province of any particular one to have the law 
changed, and the medical profes don especially can not well make the effort lv? a 
charge of selfishness be broil gli against them, kven when the venders of bogus 
diplomas are brought into tho courts and fined they only engage in tho business 
moi-e assiduously than ever in order to root ver the amounts they have lost. “ Carey 
lias been twie»» arrested, convicted, mid lined for practicing medicine illegally, never- 
theless his diplomas a»e reeogni/.ed in \N ashlngton, Idaho, and lse where as those of 
a legally chartered institution, and persons are practicing thereon.’' 1 A hardware 
dealer in Buffalo. who had never spoilt an hour iu tho study of medicine, received 
by express his medical diploma, dated May 27, 1881), paying for it $00 on delivery. 
These bogus diplomas are found in all the States allowing practice on a diploma from 
a legally chartered medical school, and they are net c\en coil fined to this country, 
but liud their way across the Ai lantie. f loniplaizil has more than once been made 
to the Rational (tnvenimenc by the European authorities of i>ersons seeking prac- 
tice on the strength of fraudulent .American diplomas. If ; s probable, that since th© 
medical colleges :iro all lengthening their courses and adopting o f her restrictive 
measures, tln-rc will he a greater demand than ever for diplomat . am “legally char- 
tered medical school*." 


HI’KINC rorilSKS OF IJH'TrKKS. 

A few years ago the ..lalogue* of nearly all medical schools spoke particularly of 
spring courses of lectures, and oi ihe advantages students might derive from them. 
Row there is very little said on the subject. At that lime tho length of tho 
annual session was onl^ four or live months, and it was a common occurrence even 
then for tirst-year students to leave a month or two Indore the close, of the session. 
Mans irn-dit ut ions recognized the importance of longer sessions, and endeavored to 
remedy the mutter b^ having a complementary session in the spring or fall, but not- 
withstanding the efforts made to get students to attend them, the number avus 
always insignificant. A more eflcctivo method has theroforo been instituted, 
Quito a number of institutions have lengthened the regular annual course to six or 
seven months, and sonic, to eight or nine months, and the students not in the gradu- 
ating class are required to remain till the close of the session before they can receive 
tho certificate of a year’s attendance. Consequently these colleges no longer have 
any complementary course, although tho students have the privilege of remaining 
during the summer and attending the clinics if they so desire, but this is scarcely 
advisable after a long medical session. In answer to tho question asking the num- 
ber of Aveeks in tho spring course, fifty-five medical schools state that they have no 
spring course, Avhilc only twenty-two answer affirmatively; the remaining schools 
do not answer ai all, hut very probably have no spring course. 

STI'1>Y 17X1>KK A I'ltKlKPTOK. 

A few years ago, when nearly all medical colleges had a course of only two years 
of four or five months, it Avas generally stated in the catalogues that th© student 
would he required to spend one year under a preceptor before he could matriculate; 
end this would have been of much value to him if it was spent under proper direc- 
tion and attention ; but unfortunately those physicians who were most competent to 

1 Rep. 111. Board of Health, p. 140. 
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direct his work were generally bo engrossed with other duties that they* had. little 
time to devote to tho medical student. The latter Boon recognized the fact that his 
time was not being well spent, and that he must look after his own interests; con- 
sequently lie usually spent only a few months, or i>erliaps weeks, in tho study of 
anatomy, aided only by a few bones which had boon hidden away in his preceptor's 
office. Ifo then went to some medical college wliero lie felt confident ho could com- 
plete tho course in a brief period, registered his name, age, and residence, and the 
name of his preceptor, paid his matriculation fee, and began to attend tho same lec- 
tures as those who were soon to complete the course, He soon recognized, however, 
that lie labored under difficulties, for he was nonplussed at the terms spondylolis- 
thesis, symphyseotomy, colporrapliy, oophorectomy, sponge tents, etc., hut when ho 
spoke of it to his fellow-students they allayed all fears by telling him lie would hear 
exactly the same thing the next year and would then understand it. 

Now that the medical schools have adopted graded courses of three and four years, 
and the student is led along in his work in an orderly and systematic manner, lie is 
no longer required to spend anytime under a preceptor, for it is well known that 
his time could he far better employed at the institution ; in fact, the time in a pre- 
ceptor’s olliee is wasted. ‘‘According to I>r. N. S. Davis it (reading medicine in a 
doctor's o flier) consisted in 1877 in little morn than the registry of tho student's 
name in tin*, doctor s oflice, permission 1o read the. hooks of his library, or not. as lie 
chose, and the giving of a certificate of time of study for the student to take to tho 
medical college when ho expected to graduate." 

CLINICAL I N ST II l T ( T1 ON. 

Although the State governments and municipalities render very little assistance 
directly to medical education, yet indirectly very much is clone by city govern- 
ments and charitable citizens, an aid the lack of which would be serious indeed, 
hut one which is not yet fully utilized. How ditficult would he medical instruction 
without, hospitals to furnish illustrations of the various diseases; and especially 
difficult would it he to give instruction in surgery. Tt would he the written descrip- 
tion of a steamboat to a hoy, instead of placing him on the wharf where he might 
set* it with his eyes instead of having to build it up with his brain. The cata- 
logues of medical institutions almost without exception call particular attention 
to the hospital advantages which they possess, indicating how important it is 
that the. student enjoy full clinical opportunities. These hospitals have some- 
times been established l»v the munificence of wealthy individuals, frequently as 
memorials of relatives or friends. Municipalities often .establish them, and when 
then' great usefulness is made apparent to the public, friends spring tip to make 
known their claims, and they meet with the success so evidently merited. Every large 
city now has one or more of these institutions ready to receives and carefully attend 
the indigent sick and those suffering from accidental injuries. The advantages of 
t reatment in a large hospital possessing all necessary appliances and accommodations 
arranged for constant use, and in furnishing well-trained nurses, are so great that 
many persons of ample means prefer to he treated there rather than at home. But 
to the poor, who can barely provide common food and shelter when in health, and 
whose domestic environment is frequently such as to induce disease instead of ward- 
ing it off, the hospital comes as a great blessing, furnishing proper diet, the advice 
of skillful and experienced physicians, and attendance of trained nurses; and the 
only compensation asked of them is that young men and women whose work in life 
will bo to ameliorate Buffering and cure disease shall he permitted to observe tho 
symptoms characteristic of different diseases, so that they may afterwards be able 
to recognize them at a glance and institute proper treatment at the outset of disease. 
No medical student can properly enter upou the practice of his profession until he 
has had this clinical teaching, for it is a knowledge which can not he obtained from 
books and lectures. All medical colleges make special efforts to pro vide for their 
students full instruction of this kind. 
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But since^the courses in medical colleges liave been raised to three and four years 
and the sessions lengthened to eights and nine months the schools need other assist- 
ance than that derived from clinical instruction in the hospitals, for, notwith- 
standing the great value of this instruction, it is not a source of revenue at all. 
The schools should not be left, to depend upon tuition fees for support. This fact is 
becoming known to men, of wealth, and some institutions are receiving substantial 
assistance from them. 

Mr. William J leering, a wealthy Chicago manufacturer, has given $50,000 to the 
trustees of the Northwestern University to endow -hair in honor of I)r. N. o. 
Davis, in the medical department of the university — the old Chicago Medical Col- 
lege, of which Dr. Davis was the founder. 

The Harvard medical school received n bequest in ISM val u'd at $50,000, under the 
will of the late Rev. W. 0. Moseley, of New bur; port. 

The New York Homeopathic Medical College received from the estate of Mr. 
William Ogden $50,000. 

The medical department of the University of Pennsylvania received $50,000 from 
Dr. William Popper when resigning his position as provost of the university. 


STn>KNTS 1 1 A VINO DflfUtr.KK. 


It would be of interest to know how the percentage of medical students having 
degrees in arts or science at the present time compares with the number of such 
students some years ago, especially since we find the secondary si bools constantly 
increasing the amount of work required of their students and e< eijuently raising 
the age ar which it can be completed; while, on the other baud, the medical schools 
are all adopting courses of three or four years and at the same time becoming much 
more rigid in t lit*' requirements for matriculation. To determine with any accuracy 
the number of medical students having degrees in arts or sciences is a difficult mat- 
ter, for only a few mod it il schools keep an accurate record of this item. Harvard 
Medical College is one of the few institutions which keep this record. In it the 
decrease iu the number of graduate students since 1884 has been remarkable. The 
figures are as follows; 


Pur cent of 
gradual oh. 


34.4 
38 
36.8 
28.2 
23 

Here we Jind that since the year 1884, with one exception, there lias been a uni- 
form decrease. The per cent of students holding degrees in Harvard medical school 
would no doubt, compare quite favorably with the number in any other school, and 
since it is about to add a fourth year to its course the proportion of graduate 
stud outs will probably' be diminished still further. 

Medical graduates would doubtless be well qualified for their work if they first 
completed the entire secondary school course, which President Eliot places at about 
the eighteenth or nineteenth year; then a college course at 23 and the medical at 26 
years of age, or at 27 iu those schools which require four years; and allowing them 
only three years for hospital experience and in which to get located and a practice 
Btarted, such students might be expected to become self-supporting at 30 years of 
age. No allowance is made here for the loss of a year or two by failure to reach the 
required standard at any time, or on account of sickness, or other reason, but it is a 
steady, non intermittent course, and one which needs to be sustained by a well-filled 
purse. At a recent congress of American physicians and surgeons a member claimed 
that the medical student should have the A. B, degree, requiring four years; then he 
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should spend jour years iu a medical school, one year in a hospital, and on© year in 
a medical school in Europe — making ten years in all. Dr. F. S. Connor, of Cincinnati, 
argued that H would he unjust to insist upon all students that they should lirst bo 
in 2’osscsHion of the A. IE degree, and then possibly have to practice at some country 
crossroads where the people around were unable to speak a single sentence correctly. 

However, to prescribe a course of training is one thing; to have it followed is 
another. To make it a requirement of all medical students that they should take 
the course mentioned above,, requiring ten years for completion and only to bo 
finished after 30 years of ago, would be to demand wliat is impracticable. Kofc only 
would many students be prevented from taking such a course from financial reasons, 
and others claim that their prospective income in rural districts would not justify 
it, but there are also some educators who bold that there, should be a better adjust- 
ment of the collegiate and professional courses — that the collegiate student should 
have better opportunities for electing studies preparatory to his professional work, 
or that his professional course should help constitute the requirements for an academic 
degree. Tim latter plan has been adopted by a. few institutions. Hut in objection 
to this the question may be asked, What special reason is there why the practitioner 
of medicine should receive an academic degree at all if ho can not obtain it in the 
regular way? If lie is not to receive the training and knowledge which the colle- 
giate course is dcsigni 1 to give, theu the degree would he misleading and deceptive 
and therefore objectionable; although it may be said that his medical training 
develops his mental faculties in the same, way as collegiate studies, it is answered 
that he receives the M. J>. degree for the completion of the medical course and that 
it should not entitle him to double distinction, if so, why should not the medical 
student take an extended course in purely medical education and then receive the 
three degrees, A. JE, Eh. !>., and M. IE? There, would he, one advantage in this: ho 
would not spend one-lmlf his life preparing for the other half. He could complete 
his secondary course at 1* or It) years of age, his medical course at 25 or 20, and still 
be able to enter upon the practice of his profession with honors heaped upon him. 

Another plan has also been adopted by some institutions to enable medical .students 
to enter earlier upon the practice of their profession. Ju about one-fourth the 
medical schools of the I'nitcd States students who are graduates in arts or science 
ore allowed to enter upon the second year of the medical course, thus completing 
the course one year earlier than nongrad nates. 

“ The average age of stiuh nts who enter tin* Harvard academic department has 
been gradually rising during the whole of this century, until it has reached nearly 
19 years. Tin* student who enters the medical school, therefore, finds himself just 
beginning the preparation of the real work of his life at an age when many of his 
contemporaries are, already engaged iu the productive work of their professions. In 
Germany the best class of students begin their professional studies at a little earlier 
age than that- at which our young men enter Harvard College. As the course of 
study leading to the degree of doctor of medicine lasts live years, it follows that the 
German physician is ready to begin practice before he is 23J years old/’ 1 

Says President- Eliot iu his report of 1892-93: 

“The professional srliools are demanding longer and longer periods of study; and 
this demand, coupled with the improvement in the secondary schools, makes it more 
and more natural, and lbr young men of small means even necessary, to go direct 
from secondary schools to professional schools/’ 

Here it seems that the young men, when they find it necessary to curtail the time 
required, have omitted or abbreviated the college course, holding that their early 
training should be full and accurate, a good foundation, but that as their professional 
attainment will form the basis of their lilcwork and determine its success, it should 
be the last to bo abridged. 


1 Dr. J . C. barren. 
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In considering the subject of medical education, it is well to remember that all 
students can not be ejected to pursue the same stereotyped course of st-mly j in some 
cases the limitations of ago or of finances would compel the student to seek the nearest 
entrance to the practice of medicine, wlii’o in other cases the student would be able 
and desiro to obtain first a fall goner. J education and then to sp. ro neither time nor 
money in obtaining a thorough and a? curate medical training, so that he would be 
able to practice his profession with that satisfaction to himself which only skillful 
training can furnish. There mi it of necessity bo two standards of medical educa- 
tion ; a minimum standard, to which all students no *o<juirod to attain, and a max- 
imum or ideal standard, to which all sindeuts should desire to attain if possible. 

The iivst simply requires that the student shall have recei\ed a full secondary or 
high school education, Mien an attendance upon three full courses ofh'ctiii’cs, and the 
passing of an examination in each branch of nt.inly. This course will he taker, by 
tlioso whose ago or financial coudition prevents the possibility of a nu re extended 
training. 

The ideal course is the one mentioned on i. preceding page, a full secondary educa- 
tion by 19 years of ago, the completion of a regular four \ ears’ collegiate course by 
29, then four years in a medical college and « no or two years in a hospital, the 
student not beginning practice until 99 years of age. Of course many students can 
not. take this ideal course, but there are many who will, and especially will those 
who expect to seek practice in the large cities cudcn\or to comply with it. Those 
schools whose graduates go mainly to rural districts and villages will probably 
receive Mm larger number of students taking a short course, while other schools 
jiosscssing large endowment funds, and independent of tuition ! ■, especially those 

seliools which constitute departments in the old and well-established universities 
where can be found e\ery appliance for complete laboratory investigation, will be 
sought by those students desiring to receive the fullest medical training ; while the 
large body of medical students will seek an intermediate plane between the two 
extremes, but each yeni approaching nearer to the highest standard. Of course the 
number of students pursuing the extensive course. nbo\ o mentioned is not large at. 
present, but as the country becomes more densely populated and as the candidates for 
professional honors are increasing rapidly, only those who have received full prepar- 
ation can long expect to compete successfully for medical practice. 

WOMKX IX T1LK PllACTM K OF MKDIUINK. 

It is well known that in America woman has a wider, more independent, and more 
remunerative sphere of work than in any other part, of the globe. In fact, there 
are but few cal lings here in which she lias not at least a few representatives. Although 
there is a greater demand here for woman’s rights” and probably more conventions 
are held to secure them than in any other part of the world, still it is to America 
that they ever look for the nearest approach to the ideal condition of woman. The 
greater freedom has whetted the appetite for still wider fields, lint when wo con- 
sider that some of the most skillful and eminent authorities on medical subjects 
have- been women, we need not be surprised that they are still engaged in the 
work. When a Larliapello and a Uoivin have gone before, tlieir followers are sure 
to be coining after. During the year 1892-93 there were 1,302 women enrolled as 
students in the various medical schools of the United States, including 61 students 
not reported in lime to be tabulated. Women were enrolled in 61 medical schools 
as follows: 


j Schools. Student*. 
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licgulnr 

Eclectic 

Homeopathic . . 
Pbj Biomedical 
Graduate 
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There are in the United States 7 schools for the medical education of women 
exclusively. One of these, the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, has an 
enrollment of 210 students. There were also 161 women studying the cognate sub- 
jects pharmacy (08) aiul dentistry (60), not mentioning the 42 engaged in the study 
of law. 

Taking three years as the average length of time required for graduation, and 
making some allowance for students dropping out, there would he about 300 medical 
students in the graduating classes, or 3,000 women in the last ten years licensed to 
practice. According to the Census bulletin giving t lie statistics of occupations in 

total number of 104,803 physicians and surgeons, 

A French compiler, M. Marcel Baudouin, furnishes a resume of the legal status of 
women in the, medical profession in various countries, in which, singularly enough, 
he omits all hut the merest mention of the gentler sex in i ranee. According to M. 
Baudouin, women are rigidly excluded from the advantages of a university educa- 
tion inUermany, and consequently may not become candidates in any medical exam- 
ination. “ It naturally follows that no medical woman can lie the possessor of a 
certificate carrying with it the slightest value in Germany, ’’ since a State license 
upon examination is necessary to practice in that country. In Austria-Hungary the 
situation is even worse; there the admission of women to higher grade instruction 
is formally forbidden by law. Spain is quite as bad; in Tact, the difticultics are said 
t.o he even greater in the Iberian Peninsula than in (lermany and Austria. In Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland the universities — through which lies the registration 
necessary to the right to practice — are now all thrown open to women, Scotland hav- 
ing boon the last to yield to the now order of ideas. In Ireland, however, while a 
woman is afforded every facility for obtaining a medical qualification, she may not 
till any public ollico under the State. Similarly in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
the medical career is open to. all without distinction of sex, save in the matter of 
State appointment!). In Belgium, Holland, and Boumania the broadest views pre- 
vail regarding the medical rights of women; they may do and he, as physicians, all 
that men can and are, Cfcteris paribus, which they arc not. The right of women to 
practice is fully rceogni/a d in Italy, and a woman occupies the chair of histology in 
the medical faculty of Bologna. 

In 1893 there were 308 w omen attending medical lectures in Zurich, (Ionova, Perne, 
Basle, and Lausanne, hut there are only 10 women practicing in Switzerland. Alter 
graduating the students return to their own countries io practice, principally in 
Itussia. In this latter country, Kussia, there were 546 women practitioners in 1803, 
and women are there allowed by law to become assistant singeonain all railway 
administrations; in 1800 a special medical school for women, after the American 
model, was established in Moscow. Universities in many of the English colonies 
have been open to women since 1873, and in France women first, obtained foothold 
in a university in 1863, but live years later there were only 4 female students in 
Pfieole de Medoeineof Paris; the more beautiful women of a most beautiful country 
do not seem to take kindly to the practice of physio, not withstanding'- the illustrious 
examples of Mesilnmcs Lachappelle, Bourgeois, and Boivin, concerning whom it 
has been said that “if their mantle could be made to fall on the shoulders of their 
sisters of the present generation, female delicacy would he saved many a rude shook 
and the cause of science would in no sense sutler/' M. Baudouiu conclude;*, with the 
following tribute to this country : 

“Only a moments consideration of the following statistics is necessary to convince 
an inquirer that he must proceed to the United States of North America if lie wants 
to study effectually the question of medical women. According to a statistical 
report, drawn up by M. Louis Frank, of Brussels, there were in 1833 on the other 
side of the Atlantic fully 2,060 women practicing medicine in one or other of its 
forms, and inclusive of 130 homeopaths The majority were general practitioners, 
hut there were also 70 hospital physicians or surgeon^; 95 professors in the schools; 
610 specialists for the diseases of women; 70 alienists;’ 65 orthopedists; 40 oculists 
and aurists; ami, finally, 3d electro-therapeutists. In Canada there is but 1 medical 
school exclusively for women, hut in 1893 there w ere 10 such in the United Stated/’ 1 

1 Journal of the American Medical Association, July 28, 1804. 
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HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

By Dr. William H. Welch, professor of pathology in Johns Hopkins University. 

[From Western Kt servo Medical Journal.] 

The time has come when the need of medical education should he brought forcibly 
before the general public in this country. Medicine can no longer be taught with 
the simple appliances of former tinu*s. The pr< per tea* hing of medicine now requires 
hospitals, many laboratories with an expensive equipment, and a largo force of 
teachers, some of whom must bo paid enough to enaolo them to devote their wliob 
time to teaching and investigating. Tbc->o things require largo endowments of 
money, and can not be adequately secured simply from the fees of student*. If the 
public desires good physicians it must help to make them. 

In this country, for the most part, we can not look to the State lbr endowment of 
medical education, but we must appeal to private benelict lice. A few public-spirited 
and generous men and women have already given practical proof of their apprecia- 
tion of these fads. With more genera L and In llcr realization of the, needs and present 
condition of medical education, and of the results which can beseemed by its liberal 
endowment, there is every reason to believe that these benefactions will be largely 
and rapidly increased, and that thereby the condition of medical education ill this 
country shall cease to bo a reproach to us. During the last few years our methods 
and standards of medical touching have shown remarkable improvement. * * * 

What preparation should a student bring to the study of medicine? It is highly 
desirable, in my judgment, that lie should he liberally educated; that is, that he 
should possess a degree in nr»s or science which shall he an index of that knowledge 
and culture which, apart from any immediate bearing upon professional studies, are 
recognized as entitling their possessor to be ranked among liberally educated men. 
Scion li tic studies have acquired the right* to rank with classical studies in affording 
this libera] culture, but the humanities should have a fair share ol fcteution at this 
period of education. 

The question lias been discussed whether or not during the period of collegiate 
education the student who intends to study medicine should be required to pursue 
any special subjects, and especially such as bear a direct relation to his future profes- 
sional studies. The answer to this question seems tome to depend upon the charac- 
ter of collegiate training i n the one band and of medical training on the other. The 
primary purpose of collegiate education is to furnish a broad basis of mental disci- 
pline andliberal culture independently of direct relation to professional work. Where, 
as in t lie old-fasliioned college in this country and in the gymnasia and lyeces of Ger- 
many and France, the student enters college at the age of 15 or 1(5 and is graduated 
at 151 or 20, it is not necessary or even desirable that the undergraduate student should 
specialize his woik with reference to his future profession. Under these circum- 
stances, which obtain in most foreign universities, at least the iirst year of medical 
study is devoted mainly to physics, chemistry, and zoology, including comparative 
anatomy. 

These arc not, however, the conditions which prevail in this country at the present 
time, where on the one hand the average age of graduation from our host, colleges is 
at least two years later than in Germany and Franco, and on tin? other hand the med- 
ical schools do not furnish adequate training in physics, general chemistry, and 
biology, whereas these sciences are now generally included in the curricula of onr 
colleges. WIk'ii we consider the fundamental iniportancooftJjc.se sciences for the 
study of medicine, the advanced age of graduation from college, and the special 
conditions of collegiate and medical education in this country, it seems to me clear 
that during the period of collegiate study the student intending to study medicine 
should acquire a fair knowledge of chemistry, physics, and general biology, ami to 
these scicne.es should be added the study of French and German. Inability to read 
French and German deprives the physician of personal acquaintance with a large 
part of the most valuable literature of his profession, and makes it impossible for him 
to keep thoroughly abreast with the progress of medical science and art. * * * 

There are certain points which should be clearly understood as regards the require- 
ment that the preliminary education of a medical student should be a liberal one, 
indicated by a degree in arts or science, and should be made to include a specified 
amount and kind of knowledge of physics, chemistry, and biology, with a reading 
knowledge of French and German. The justili cation for the latter requirement is, 
that inasmuch as students are kept at college in this country two years longer than 
in most foreign countries they should be permitted to pursue during at least the 
last two years of their course subjects which bear upon the study of medicine, but 
which, although included in the medical curriculum iu foreign universities, are 
strictly liberal - studies independent of their professional bearing. These sciences, 
preliminary to medical study, can be studied and taught better in the college than 
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in Iho medical school, and, indeed, in foreign universities they are more often pur- 
snecl hy medical students in the philosophical than in the medical faculty. It would 
he a wastp of energy and money to make provision for them in both the medical and 
the academical departments. 

It cannot he truthfully said that the plan indicated need to divert the preliminary 
education from a liberal to a technical and specialized one, for tlio degree in arts or 
science will presumably indicate that the student has a liberal education and the 
special subjects need not be taken up before the last two years of the course. The 
scheme presupposes that the student wilL have made up his mind to study medicine 
in lime to include these special subjects in bis undcrgiaduate studies. 3f he lias not 
done so, or if lie chooses to exclude them from his collegiate work, he will be obliged 
to devote at least a year to them after graduation and before beginning the study of 
medicine. The college authorities should, however, direct attention at the proper 
period of the course to the importance of these subjects for those who intend to 
study medicine. 

This plan, moreover* adjusts medical education to existing conditions of collegiate 
education in this country without any essential changes in the curriculum of the 
latter. 

The advanced age of graduation from college is a serious embarrassment to higher 
medical education in this cnnntvv , and has led to the. unfortunate; result that with 
the increase in the time required for the study of medicine there has been a falling olf 
in the number of medical students with a college degree in at least one of our loading 
medical schools, although it. can not be doubted that the average amount of prelim- 
inary education has increased among our medical students. 

Various suggestions ha,\c been made, especially l>y the medical faculties of our 
uni versifies, to remedy this anomalous condition of collegiate education, or to adapt 
it to the needs of medical education. 1 think that we may assume that the college 
course is not likely to bo shortened, or that the college will relinquish that part of 
its development which has made it some thing between the old college and a univer- 
sity. There is good reason to believe that there aro serious defects in our systems of 
primary and secondary education, and t hat without lowering the standard of admis- 
sion, better methods of teaching will enable students to enter college at least a year 
younger than is now the', case*. 

The plan has been adopted in some of our colleges of permitting students to begin 
their medical studies in the medical department at the beginning of tin*, senior year. 
This is n plan whichis applicable only where there is n. medical school in connection 
with the college, and involves < ertain sutlieiently apparent difli cult ics. I think, how- 
ever, there is much to he said in favor of this arrangement , which permits thostudent 
fo take up the study of human anatoin.\ . physiology, and physiological chemistry in 
his senior ye ar in college*, provided he has sufficient, preliminary training in the 
fundamental sciences whic h have been mentioned. It may, however, be questioned, 
whether the; time available for the study of physics, chemistry, and general biology 
in college is any too long for this purpose, ami will permit the addition of human 
anatomy with dissections and other subjects which must he apart of the regular 
medical curriculum. I’nlcss the student has completed the' work of one year of 
the* medical course 1 do not sec* the justitic at ion of permitting him to shorten* by one 
year the Tegular medical course because* ho lias a college degree. 

It should be; understood that, if a medical school rcquiies for admission a ■ year’s 
collegiate training in physic's, chemistry, and biology, subjects which are included 
in the medical curriculum of European universities, its period of medical study is, 
according to European standards, lengthened by one year, the lirst year being rele- 
gated to Iho collegiate period. 

The only medical school in this country where* a liberal degree is required for 
admission is that of Johns Hopkins Ihiiversity. Hero it is also required, for reasons 
which have been stated, that the candidate for admission shall bo able to read French 
and Herman, arid shall have had a year’s collegiate training with laboratory work 
in physics, chemistry, and biology. It is, of course, impossible for unendowed 
medical schools to demand anything approaching these conditions for admission. I 
do not undertake to say that even were other medical schools so situated that they 
could demand them it would he wise for them to do so under present conditions, 
hut it seems to me that there is room in this country for at least a few medical 
schools with such a standard. Exactly w hat is feasible to requiro as a general 
standard for admission to medical schools in this country at the present time is a 
subject which, as already said, 1 do not consider at this time. 

It is true that without a liberal education a man may become a competent physi- 
cian, and may attain even a high standard of excellence in his profession, but with 
such education he is better adapted lor tlio study of medicine, ne is more likely to 
succeed in his profession, his social position will be better, and his life will be 
fuller. * * * * 

How long should be the period of undergraduate- study in a medical school? In 
Europe it is nowhere less than four years, and in most European countries it is 
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longer. In Sweden it is nine or ten years; in Spain, seven years; in Italy and 
Holland, six years; in Austria, Russia, Portugal, and several universities of Croat 
Britain, five years; iu Germany, four and. a half years. In Canada the required 
period is four years. * * * 

Tlic required period of study at the medical department of the Johns Hopkins 
University, where a full year oi collegiate training with laboratoiy work iu physics, 
chemistry, and biology is required to*, admission, is, according to European stand- 
ards, at least live years. 

Four years of undergraduate medical study in a medical school, each year being the 
usual academic y nr of about eight months, ‘ue its mueii as can reasonably bo demanded, 
in this country* at. the present time. This length of Fine is sulhcient if Ike student 
enters with n satisfactory prelimi.mrv training, especially if, ns is often the case, u© 
supplements the undergraduate c urw* with a year or a year and a half in a hospital 
or a year of special graduate study. 

Only those medical schools whr li have goo<L laboratory and hospital facilities are 
warranted in establishing a four years’ obligatory course. It. would he absurd for 
some medical schools, witJi their pathetically meager outfit, to require the student 
to remain with them four years. 

AMERICAN AND GERMAN MEDICAL SIT DENTS. 

Dr. F. 14. Mat.koky in Boston Mcdic.il and Surgical Journal, July 5, 1801. 

The latter, ufl < r about, nine years of hard drill in the gymnasium, which covers 
most of the ground of Etc American preparatory school and < ollege, is ready at Hie 
age, of about 10 years to enter the university, the most democratic institution of 
the Old World, for every professor and privat docent is wholly independent, and 
may give such inst -net-ion as ho will. The German State system of universities 
lias many advantages over the independent institutions in our own country. The 
requirements of all are the same, and they arc run interchange.! 1 ' \ so that the stu- 
dents form a. vast floating population in the university towns, i uey can hear the 
best men lit the various subjects or in the same subject. They can spend their win- 
ters in the large cities like Berlin and Vienna, and their summers in towns like 
Heidelberg or Freiberg, where Ihe surrounding mountains and forests oiler oppor- 
tunities tor delightful tramps. Thus they see more of the world and obtain broader 
views than they cun from living in one place all the time, for no one university can 
get the best men iu evers subject. They can also elect the university at which they 
will take their examination. 


'll IK AM KllIC AN AND (JT'KMAX (JliAlU'ATK IN MKIMCINK. 

Doctors of medicine in Germany are, as a hotly, better educated than our men at 
home. They have all been through the gymnasium, and have spent at least live 
years in the study of medicine. They are ready to enter practice (if they do not go 
into hospital work) at about the age of 21. Our men at home who have been through 
Harvard College and then, four years in tlio medical school have undoubtedly received 
a broader training than the men here, hut they are not ready to enter practice until 
about the age. of ^7. 

The reason our college men enter the medical school about Tour years later (at 
the age of L'o) than the men hero is probably due in part to the following causes : 
They cover more ground than is gone over in the gymnasium. Their education pre- 
vious to entering college has consumed more time than was necessary. American 
independence shows itself at a disadvantage at present in her educational inst i Lo- 
tions. There is a Lack of harmony and of uniformity betw een them, even between 
the colleges and universities. Each has its own ideas, aims, and standards. Tlio 
public schools especially are run with too little reference to iho requirements of 
the higher educational institutions of the country. They suck to furnish in them- 
selves a complete education oi" a certain degree. The desire or the possibility of 
attending college is often realized for the first time when this early education is 
nearly completed, and valuable time has been lost in learning what was unnecessary 
for this or that college, amt more time must be spent in getting up tlio extra work 
required. 

The proposition is being at present agitated in Germany of allowing students w ho 
are going into medicine to study French, English, and the natural sciences iu the 
gymnasium, instead of the classics as heretofore, a step similar to the broader on© 
already taken at Harvard. 

Of the four and a half years that a German student spends in the study of medi- 
cine the lirst two years are devoted to six subjects — chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, anatomy, and physiology. That leaves three years for the rest of his medi- 
cal education, the same length of time devoted in the Harvard Medical School to 
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the same branches, namely, pathology, clinical medicine, etc. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to make the course for M. I). in the German universities six years instead of five 
(the last year to he devoted to practical work), in order to raise the age of the medi- 
cal graduates. 

With regard to the study of medicine the German universities possess the great 
advantage that both the universities and the hospitals arc State* institutions. Conse- 
quently the medical department and the hospital are very closely identified and 
work in perfect harmony. The visiting staff of the hospital are tho clinical instruct- 
ors of the medical school. The pathological institute likewise stands in the closest 
relationship to the hospital ; indeed, forms a very important part of it. Its duty is 
to solve all problems that are doubtful clinically, to correct errors of diagnosis, and 
to render clear the cause and nature of eveiy diseased process, so that it' may be 
treated intelligently. The pathological department of a hospital thus conducted 
becomes of inestimable advantage, alike to the patients and to those whose mission 
it is to heal them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


EDUCATION IN' THE VARIOUS STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


AN lil) (Jt, ATIOJtA L CAMPAIGN. 


In the spring of 1893 an organized ami .-•ysteiuatic effort was made by the State 
superintendent of public instruction, Hon. J. U. Harris, to interest more fully the 
people of Alabama in the subject of general and popular education. Under his 
energetic lead a \ igorous campaign was inaugurated. A programme was arranged 
for the holding of live public meetings in each county in the Stale by the county 
superintendent of education, to which meetings all the 'white people were invited. 
The meetings were designed to bo emphatically nonpolitical and nonsectarian. The 
design was to gather together all classes and creeds ami political parties, for tho 
purpose of exchanging views and opinions in reference to the ] die school ques- 
tion. Tho 1st of ►September was appointed as a day for holding a mass meeting at 
the court house of each county, to close up tho canvass. 

“ I suggest, '* said State Superintendent Harris, in a 'circular to the county super- 
intendents, “ that you enlist, at an curly day, every teacher in your county in behalf of 
this movement. In consultation with tho teachers and citizens, select tho most suit- 
able places for holding .huso meetings, and insist on tho people providing a basket 
dinner, that they may spend llie entire day in considering the various educational 
interests. Jhicourago all tho people to come out and join in the important work. 
You will call on your editors and newspaper men, and secure their cooperation.” 

These meetings were for the white people. It is proposed to hold at another time, 
conventions for the colored people. 

In order that those w ho took part in the campaign might have some idea of the 
scoptfsind nature of tho subject tube treated, the ►State superintendent prepared 
tin*, following list of topics for discussion: 

(1) The duty of tho .State to provide ways and means for the support of the public 
schools, 

(2) The obligation of the citizens to the Stale in promoting and sustaining public 
schools, 

(3) The education of the people tho surest, protection to constitutional government, 

(4) The natural and moral duty of tho parent to educate the child to the extent 
of his ability. 

(5) The right of the child to an education commensurate with his surroundings, 

(0) The character of the teacher socially, morally, and intellectually. 

(7) Male and female teachers, their success in the schoolroom. 

(8) The right and duty of the teacher to govern and discipline his pupils. 

(9) The importance of good school buildings with the modern improvements. 

(10) Coeducation; should it bo encouraged? 

(11) Ought the ►State to provide by law for local or general taxation, or either, 
for the support of public schools. 

(12) Is it the State's duty to see that the children are educated? 

(13) What should be the qua] ideations of a State aiid county superintendent of 
education? 

(11) Duties of the county board of education as to the examination and licensing 
of teachers, and its vital importance. 

(15) Duties of township trustees and tho responsibilities resting upou them; 
ought there to be one or more for each township? 

(16) The importance and beneficial results of w ell-regulated teachers’ institutes. 

(17) The duty of parents to supplement the public fund, thereby lengthening tho 
school term. 
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(18) Bhonld tlio State adopt a uniform series of text-bogks for public schools for 
either State or county? 

(19) Ought not tlio salaries of county superintendents he increased, that they may 
give more timo to school work# 

(20) Do the public school laws of the Stale need revising and should the con- 
stitution ho amended in reference thereto? 

(21) Ought industrial departments for both si xes be attached to public, schools? 

The following address of the State superintendent was read at every meeting in 

connection with the other exercises: 

AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OK ALABAMA, BY JIOX. JOHN. (1. HARRIS, STATE Sri’Elt- 

I N TEN DENT OF EDLCATIOX. 

i{ Lai>iks and fellow oitizens: Though absent in person, I am with you in 
spirit and interest. 

“The occasion that has called you together is one of supreme importance. You 
have le.ft your homes and come to this gathering for a purpose'.. It is a social, 
friendly, busiuessmn.ss meeting, composed of our own citizens, who love their coun- 
try, and whose aim and object into improve the condition of our people and promote 
the welfare of this grand old Commonwealth, by discussing important educational 
questions, which pertain to our futuio prosperity and happiness. 

u Profoundly impressed w ith the educational necessities and demands of Alabama, 
and believing as we do that all children in Urn Btate should he to some extent 
educated, yon ha\o come to talk over IJie.^o matters, tako a. full survey of the situa- 
tion, discuss the vai ous duties and responsibilities listing upon the Slate, tlio 
parent, 1 ho people, and set in mot mu as best you can stub measures as will, in 
your judgment, letter our condition, augment our educational facilities, ami add to 
our progress and higher development >ij government, in morals, ami in mind. 

“The main purpose of tliia meeting is to excite.' a deeper interest in the minds and 
consciences of our people regarding general education, and to exchange and inter- 
change views, impressions, and opinions on the various questions that pertain to 
our public-school system. In order to determine intelligently and accurately what 
are the best measures to adopt in c. Drying out any department or policy of govern- 
ment, it is proper that, the whole people ho consulted, and every conflicting argu- 
ment and opinion given its proper w eight, that a just conclusion may ho reached. 

‘■There is scarcely any question of ethics, of science, or government hut what has 
two sides to it,, and em-h side, its supporters and adherents. Men may differ very 
w idely in their conclusions of what is right, and the proper remedies to correct a 
wrong, and at the- same time he conscientious and patriotic in their differences, 

*'* This is a government which guarantees to every man an undisturbed right to 
form his own opinions and express his own \ iews. Men may indorse the theory* and 
principle of any system of go\ eminent, and at the same, time diller as to the prac- 
tical operations of such government*, the machinery (hat controls and directs* To 
simplify this assertion, we say, individuals and parties may be saucily conscientious 
ill their views and convictions of this or that, policy, ami maintain such views with 
vehemence and unswerving Jideli ty, and at ilm same trim 1 ho in error. ?> either men, 
parties, nor governments are infallible. 'Then' is an admixture of error running 
through all human plans. Hence, as citizens, lmimsTly and earnestly’ striving to 
arrive at just concept ions of law', and system, and duties, and iho host; means through 
which the greatest, highest, and most beneficial results may lie accomplished, it is 
eminently proper that all classes and professions and vocations should bo heard, 
and have their opinions duly weighed and considered, 

“ livery citizen in this Commonwealth, however obscure or humble, has rights that 
must ho scrupulously regarded and respected, livery voter is a component part of 
the State government, and lias some part in the control and management of the 
coordinate branches of the same, lie has a, 1 ight to his opinions, and may maintain 
them in argument or at the ballot box. Such being the form of govenment under 
which wo live, and the people being the support and maintenance of it, it is hut 
the part of wisdom that every citizen should have the privilege to express his views 
in coining to n proper solution of all disputed questions of State or Federal policy. 
Acting upon this principle, and guided by a sense of justice and right, meetings 
have been called ail over this State to discuss the public-school question and educa- 
tion in general, and to getour people fully aroused ami enlightened on these subjects. 
All politics, partisanship, and sectarianism must be severely ignored. The good of 
the children, the good of the Btate, Iho well-being of society’, and the perpetuation 
of our Government are the aims and purposes of your meeting to-day’, 

ik ft is said, * that in the multitude of counsel there is safety.' If this wise maxim 
be true, it occurs to luo that in no way can wo bettor secure safety’ and protection 
from error and mistakes, than in a free, full, fraternal, and patriotic discussion of 
the various questions submitted for your investigation. 
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4t Jjet no one bo criticised for bolding to this or that theory, but in proper respect 
let argument answer, not harsh denunciation. My views may be impracticable 
and totally at variance with the spirit of our public schools, yofc they ;iro my views, 
my convictions, and if 1 am in error, let solid argument, uttered in kindness and 
generousncKs, ho invoiced to conviuco me of such error. Let ns hear every side, 
every argument, that wv may 'finally arrive, if possible, at a just conclusion of* every 
question, evtry theory. 

“No sane man will deny this fact, that our children are tlie central thought and 
object of our secular and social life, and of right ought to b *. God in liis wisdom 
has intrusted them to our care,. *»nd the highest dniy wc owe to humanity is to cave 
for, properly tram, and < ducate these Oct-^vuu jewels. To disregard these solemn 
obligations, 'parental care and sacred devotion to our loved ones, is to fall below he 
beasts of the held and the fow ls of t he ah ; for they en re for and nurture their young, 
and carry out the instincts which God planted in their breasts. If tins ho true of 
the lower animals, how much more should ii be true of man, created as ho is in the 
image and likuicss of liis Maker. * ~ r 

“ Jn view of tills fact, when all nations fostering the prLie.phs ol civilization are 
more or Jess demanding the development ol the human mind o'' all the people, would 
it not be the part of 'wisdom, 'patriotism, nn<l utatesnmnship for ns to pause and ask 
the vital question, ‘What are v e doing educate, the children of our land, tlie 
children of the State? 7 i donut advocate compulsory laws. Our people can not be 
driven, but tin y can be, persuaded by legitimate argument. I ha vo but little respect 
for that people s>ho have to be forced by pain and penalties to perform so great a 
moral and natural duly. W bile if is true twenty-seven States ol' tliis Union havo 
on their statute books compulsory laws requiring uv cry parent to educate his child 
to a certain degi eo in the elementary branches, the State paying for the tuition, yet 
I am not sure this system m in keeping with the character, the temper, the genius 
of the genuine Ameiiran citizen, or the principles of our system of government. 
1 sincerely trust that the people of Alabama will never su far forget their duty to 
their children rs to require penal statutes to Jbreo them to comply with parental 
duties. 1 have an abiding eoniidon e in the integrity, patriotis - , ana loyalty of the 
people of tins .State. All wo demand is to show us our duty and wo will faithfully 
discharge it. * * * 

“A short while ago. 1 think in May last, at a meeting of the ‘Farmers* Alliance in 
Shelby County, the committee on education made a report in which they used these 
significant words: ‘We must earnestly insist upon the necessity of educating the 
masses of the people, i eiieving that the uneducated are always at Iho mercy of the 
better informed, end wo insist tliar tlie brotherhood should take more interest in the 
cause of education, so that by means ol‘ their own efforts they secure to their children 
the blessings of education. 1 

“The amendment to the constitution, as proposed by tlie last general assembly, 
and will bo submitted to the voters at tne next general election, provides for local 
taxation for public schools. He fore we can have such taxation, this amendment, or 
one similar to it, mn-d bo passed. It makes ample provision for the passage of such 
laws as will give the relief desired by our people. In the cities, towns, arid villages 
under municipal regulations the authorities havo power to raise revenue for the 
support of public schools. Tlie people in the townships, in the county, have no such 
power, and can not have it unless the constitution is amended so as to delegate this 
authority to them. This done, and they can raise a revenue by which their schools 
will ho kept in operation for nine months. Such is the aim and purpose of the 
Hundley amendment, and which, if passed, will secure all the advantages that can 
he desired. 

“Our system is a good one, w it li some exceptions tliat can he easily corrected by 
legislation. More money, longer school period, more trained teachers, and better 
schoolhouses, with proper equipments, and wo will soon bo in the forefront of prog- 
ress. The day dawn of a new educational era is breaking in upon us, and the time 
is near at hand when illiteracy will be a thing of the past and our civilization will 
continue to rise higher in the scale of enlightenment.” w ^ w 

In a report made to the governor of Alabama, under date, of November 13, 1K93, 
tlm State superintendent announces that more than .100,000 people attended tho 
meetings, pml over K00 speeches were made on the subject of education. In one 
county alone six mass meetings were held. More general interest was manifested 
in the country districts than ever before, and tho schools of tho State opened with a 
larger attendance than in any previous year, notwithstanding tho pressure of hard 
times; also more school buildings were erected than at any previous period. 

To reap the fruits growing out of this enterprise the State superintendent inti- 
mates that “it iB necessary that tho campaign, so auspiciously inaugurated, be car- 
ried on annually in some form or other, opening new avenues of thought, creating 
ne w methods and systems bv which to reach a greater degree of success. It is the 
most important work in the State. It is not routine work, as some suppose, it 
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demands progress and development. To accomplish the proper results will require 
zeal, energy, and constant labor of every school officer. Means and agencies must 
he invented or discovered or formulated through which to reach the masses of the 
people, hence, constant watchfulness, study, and labor is necessary.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDI -CATION ON THE CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS 

OF NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

[The following report calls attention to some of the results of an investigation 
into the true condition of the schools of New Haven County, Conn This report 
nuty l)(i considered as a noteworthy document. The investigation was of the most 
searching, methodical, and thorough character, the methods of procedure admira- 
ble, and the results calculated to put the public on their guard against reposing too 
great confidence in the conduct of the schools. The facts disclosed are of value in 
bringing to notice the ineffectiveness of the instruction in many schools, and the 
causes of the same, while the methods by which more, satisfactory results are to be 
obtained are indicated. The detailed record of the invest igat ion, with numerous 
facsimiles of examination papers, is contained in tin* 1N95 report of Hon. 0. D. ilino, 
secretary of the hoard, j 

'fhe first legal duty of this hoard is to “ascertain and keep informed as to the 
condition and progress of the public schools in the State;” its second and correlated 
duty is to “apprise fh general assembly of tlie true condition, progress, and needs 
of public education.” 

It iH the obvious intention of these provisions of law to charge the hoard with 
constant oversight of the working of the common school system, in order that they, 
ancl through them the legislature and the people of the State, may know whether 
said system is producing the results for which it is maintained. It is not the busi- 
ness of the hoard to make out a case for tho common school system, neither should 
we ho justified in maintaining silence concerning faulty buildings or bad instruction. 
If it was proclaimed that everything is hopeful and prosperous, without a close 
examination of the facte, a delusion might be prolonged as to tbo real character of 
the schools, from which the children would be the sufferers. 

, It would he pleasant to dwell upon the excellent schools here and there, whoso 
merits arc great and obvious. In these proficiency is attained ’in the common 
branches, and what is infinitely more important and satisfactory, the intellectual 
life of tin*, children is stimulated. Hut it is tlioso which do not reach a high stand- 
ard of merit to which attention is above all demanded. 

In executing the duties laid upon them by the provisions of law above quoted, tho 
hoard lias caused a thorough investigation to he made of the schools of New Haven 
County. The results of this investigation are shown in detail in the report of the 
secretary . Only the most important general results are here indicated. 

I. hi too many school somdimes in all the schools in a town, childnn at I? and over 
do vot know more than children at S can easily know. 

The result in one town having six schools w as as follows: 

(1) There were 37 children over 10 years of age; the average age of these 

children was over 12. All had attended public school more than six 
years. 

(2) Ten did not add correctly 9 + 5; 17+9; 30 + 9. 

. (2) Twelve did not subtract correctly 25 — 8; 11 — 4. 

(I) 'fen did not give correctly 7 x8; 0x7; 9x8; 7x12. 

(5) Twelve did not tell how many 9s in 51 ; 3s in 27 ; Os in 18. 

(0) Thirty- the did not mid correctly i + i; }> + i. 

(7) Thirteen did not add correctly the following: 

215 

78 

009 

75 * 

201 

(8) Nineteen did not multiply correctly 004 x 29. 

(9) Fifteen did not divide correctly 540 by 3. 

(10) Nineteen did not work correctly the following example: It is now ten 
initiates after 10, what time was it five minutes ago! 

(II) A larger number did not work correctly the following example: A school- 

room is 0 yards and 2 feet long. How many feet long is it if 

(12) A still larger number did not work the following example: A man uses 
124 envelopes in a month. Howjuinuy will he use in six months! 
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In both oral and wi Lttcn work there was practically no time limit and the chil- 
dren could use such helps in counting as they had at hand. 

They were asked to write at dictation a few sentences, with the following result: 

(1) Thirty did not begin their sentences with capital letters. 

(2) Sixteen did not begin proper names with capital letters. 

(3) Twelve did not use the capital “I,” 

(4) Thirty did not use the interrogation point correctly. 

(5) Twenty-eight did not use the period. 

(6) Tliirty-two did not use the apostrophe with the poast ssive case. 

(7) Thirty-seven did not u^o quotatim marks. 

Spelling had been taught from a spelling book in which the children were* learning 
words of three to live syllables. 

The following ten words were given oao to each of tiio 37 children. Of the 370 
words, 248 were spelled incorrectly. 

lm fit/ comb curs goes eggs 

vents sugar collar to* nay such 

They had studied spelling, but could not spell in the only place where spelling 
is useful — on paper. 

Not more than live papers exhibited penmanship which was tolerable. 

These children had learned thc-ii letters and a few words, but could not read. 
They had been allowed to use one book in a year as a reading book. The younger 
children could repeat from memory the \v<._ds of the reading book if it were opened 
and they were started. Tliev had not gained the ability to read intelligently any 
book suited to their capacity. The school furnished them no opportunity uoi incen- 
tive to read. 

They had studied urif.huutio and could not manage the simplest operations in 
arithmetic. 

They had studied grammar and could not write a single sentence correctly. Not 
one of the papers in this town showed a< quaint anco with “the s**t of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly.” 

In the six schools in this town there was not a single book, map, or globe, and not 
more than <><) square feet of blackboard. 

If this were a single or an exceptional case it might be attributed to peculiar cir- 
cumstances and difficulties. The sole cause her© and elsewhere is: 

These children hare not been well taught. 

A pertinent q ucstion s : 

Has the money of the town been will expended that has produced no greater result than 
this t The loss of mone,v is quit© insignificant iu comparison with the loss of time to 
which these children have been subjected. Six years of their lives have been elab- 
orately thrown aw ay r . The school system in operation for six years has turned out chil- 
dren at 1 J whose education is not equal to what an ordinary child can acquire at «S'. 

The misfortune can not be fully estimated until we realize what might have been 
accomplished iu these active years. 

[n order to show what may be done we give the following ease: 

In another school the average age is 8 years and 7 months, and most of tile chil- 
dren have been in school two years; a few r two years and a half. 

In one year the children have read the following books in school : 

Pratts’ V. S. History, No. 1. Irving: 

Eggleston’s History. Sketch Book; History of New York. 

Greek Heroes. Kingsley: 

Fables and Folk Stories. Greek Heroes; Water Babies. 

Fairy Tales. Hawthorne: 

Little Folks of other Lunds. j Wonder Book ; Tangle wood Talcs. 

Seaside and Wayside, No. 1. \ Lowell: 

Selections from : ! Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Pilgrims and Puritans. i Longfellow: 

Grandfather Stories. Jliawatlia. 

Stories of Heroic Deeds. j Mrs. Burnett: 

Normal Readers, 111 and IV. | Little Lord Fauntleroy; Little St. 

Shaler’s Geology. Elizabeth; Editha’s Burglar. 

King’s Geographical Reader, No. 1. ; 

Old Mother Earth. 

Seaside and Wayside, No. 2. 

Whittier: j 

Snow Bound; Barefoot Boy; Nan- 
haught, the Deacon; In School 1 
Days. ' 
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Thcv following was tlicir work m arithmetic: 

Numbers developed from 45 to 141 ; multiplication ; division ; problems combining 
first four processes, in Fopular K ducat or Arithmetic and Peck's New Arithmetic; 
linear measure; dry measure; liquid measure; part of square measure; objective 
work, oral drill and problems with 1, ■£; 1, l, £, -} lf ; first case in percentage. 

The same test which was given to the thirty -seven children above was given to 
this school, numbering forty, except that they were not allowed in the oral work 
any time to count. 

‘ (1) All added correctly 9 + 5; 17 -f 1); 58 + 9. 

(2) Three did not subtract 25-8; 11-4. 

(5) Four did not multiply 7 X 8; f> x 7; 9 X 8; 7 X 12. 

(4) Five did not give correctly the number of 9s in 54; 5s in 27 ; Gs in 18. 

(5) All added correctly 4 + J ; l + {. 

These children looked with contempt at the example, “It is now ton minutes after 
10, what time was it live minutes ago?” 

In English tlio following was the result : 

(1) All began sentences with capital lclt< rs. 

(2) All began proper names it li capital letters. 

(3) All used capitals for the pronoun ik \f 

(4) Ten did not me the interrogation point, correctly. 

(f») All used the apostrophe correctly. 

(it) All used the period correctly. 

;7) Ten did not use tin* quotation marks correctly. 

The result in this raw is (hie. in (food h aching. 

The contrast is bet tree n children at 1 i who have not (joined the elements of a common 
school ulncaftun and cnildiu n who at S ye:, vs and "/ months hare secured this education. 

Jn tli is connection it is important io consider those children who from one cause 
and another do not remain in school until they are 12 or 34. Under this dawdling 
system most do not get further than the primary school. East year in one town 584 
entered the primary schools. In the grammar schools, representing the eighth year, 
there, were IIS, The usual number that graduated from the high .school was 20. 
Five hundred and eighty-four went in at the bottom and 20 came out at the top, 
barely 100 at the age of 12 to 35 have secured a common school education ; others 
have fallen by the way, having attained a part only of what has been outlined above 
as clearly possible. It is an unredeemed hardship to many children to remain in 
ftciionl unless the schools are doing the most and best for them. It is a crying injus- 
tice to waste the time of any child. 

The question whether children as a resell, of instruction in schools read and desire 
to rend was made the subject of particular inquiry. 

We timl — 

(1) Many children of 12 can not read any ordinary book or paper intelligently. 

(2) in most schools they are not allowed to lead more, than a few paragraphs 

which are set for a leading lesson. 

(5) They are not. encouraged ami incited to road at home or in school upon sub- 
jects which they are studying or are. interested in. 

(1) In very few cases they are directed in their reading. The subject 8 which 
they study are presented to them only in text-books; this is true in geog- 
raphy and history, 

(5) As n result the children could not name any books which they had read, 
and inquiry did not elicit the fact that they had read many. 

(<>) Few schools had libraries to which children bad access, and in few towns 
were the public libraries open to children. 

This deplorable result is not due to inability if children, but to radically defective teach- 
in <j. The methods of teach iny can not secure the most and best education in a reasonable 
time . 

One book is prescribed for tin* reading of a year, and the class read this hook over 
and over again and they n ad no oilier. They can recite this book fluently, and they 
can read no other book Uncut ly. Often when the book is opened, a picture or a word 
suggests the text, w hieh can be recited as well without the book as witli it. If any 
other book bo opened to the child, ho looks at it as a stranger and the teacher con- 
siders such a test an imposition and a reflection on her teaehiug. The result, so sad 
and harmful, is that fora whole year the reading of the child has been narrowed and 
impoverished, and the delusion is that a child is learning to read. 

When wo think how noble and admirable a thing real literature is, it is provoking 
to know that, on o book, sometimes containing rubbish, is, with the sanction of school 
officer*, crammed into children as tlicir only reading. 

Every known method of teaching reading is permitted, the good and the had are 
open, and the choice is li ft to the untrained and inexperienced. Can it be w ondered 
at that 335 of the teachers in New Haven County still dwell upon the letters in the 
vain belief that, the naming of the letters is learning to read ? 

They teach as they wire tauyht . 
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In reading should l a found the crown and reward of the intellectual .influences 
which the schools call into activity. If children have been taught to see ami to hear, 
to experiment, and to express then ideas, the reading of the lowest classes is a test 
of intelligence, and the reading of the highest a test ol* training. There ib not monot- 
onous reading; the tone and quality arc regulated by the children's ideas. Indis- 
tinct utterance is banished because the children have something to say. Reading 
then displays the play of intelligence which we enjoy, and which lights up a school. 

But consider for a moment the child* which llie schools often servo up to these 
intelligent human beings*- stuff which v ould iv *t bo oil bred t<> children in tlicir home 
reading, nor anywhere except in school. r ”ho system is based upon the supposition 
that cliihiren are i.ot of full size physically and therefore must he treated to small 
words without meaning menially. 

These text-books are not merely a means of TrLbmding teachers, but they are a 
means of paralyzing the brains of children. Koto the dismal contents of books given 
to children for their early reauing. To sin w what children arc compelled to do in 
contrast with what they are able to do, w - give, below specimens of the actual read- 
ing in two schools where the children aie on an equality in yeais, the average being 
about 7. 

piwnJNi; in school a. 


An. m-an. fum. o-axi. 
A hen. A large hen. Pig, 


at. li-at. cal. r-ai. 
A pig. The fat pig. 


Fox. A fox. A had fox. Hen. 


Now, Toni, let us look at 
the kits. 

They have milk in a can. 
They will lap it up. 

Nell fed her hi i.s and chicks. 
Toni fed the pigs. 


See the fat eat. 

J see the fat i\; 1. 
See the red lien. 

I sec the led lien. 


| See this cat and this man. 
The man lias a. fan in his 
hand. 

Ilia hat is on the mat. 

Tho eat is on the mat, too. 


lrl’A»«!N<; 1N T SCHOOL n. 


Henry went to school when lie was only 
It > eats old. 

There was n*> nice kindergarten like ours. 
A colored man worked for Mr. Longfellow. 
Sometimes the colored n an eai rii-d Henry 
to school on horseback. 

'When Henry was (> years old tlm teacher 
said, “ Master Longfellow is one of the 
best hoys we have ill school.” 

When Henry was 12 years old ho wrote 
some verses. 

Those verse. s were Ids first poem. 

( Ui he. 

A eul»o has faces. 

It has six faces. 

The fares are square. 

Hero is one face of the cube. 

A cube has twelve edges and eight corners. 
The edges mo straight. 

Some boxes are like cubes. 

Wo had a story about Pandora’s box. 
Here is a pieturo of lier box. 

Cylinder. 

Tho cylinder lias three faces. 

Out?* half as many as the cube. 

Two of tho faces are plain. 

One face is curved. 

Tho cylinder has some edges. 

They are round like a circle. 

This cylinder is made of wood. 

It is hard. 

Heat. 

I. 

Most of the heat in the world comes from 
the sun. 


It travels a long way to get Imre. 

It travels with the light millions of miles. 

Homo boat comes from the tiros that wo 
make. 

Heat is often made without any light. 

This is the ease with the heat of our 
bodies. 

Our bodies an* not made warm by lire or 
clothing. 

They keep themselves warm. 

The tires and clothing are to keep the 
heat from Hying off too fast. 

Heat is also made by rubbing, 

Kuh your hands together swiftly. 

See how much warmer they grow. 

Now rub two smooth sticks together. 

See how warm they become. 

The Indians used to kindle their fires in 
this way. 

They rubbed two sticks tog* idler till they 
burned. 

Before matches were made it was not 
easy to get a light. 

A flint was struck upon a piece of steel. 

In this way a spark was made. 

Tho spark would set fire to the wood. 

So you sec bout is sometimes made by 
striking two hard things together. 


II. 


A piece of lime was put into water. 

Tho water was cold. 

Soon it became very hot. 

The lime and the water had united. 

Heat is made when lime and water unite. 
When two things unite in this way, heat 
is always made. 
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A great deal of heat is made inside the 
earth. 

The inside of this big ball is like a 
furnace. 

Sometimes the fire comes out. 

It comes out through the volcanoes. 

Volcanoes send out tire, ashes, and lava. 

Lava is melted rock. 

Hot springs are found in many countries. 

The hot water rises from the inside of 
the earth. 

Sometimes the ground trembles. 

Houses and trees are thrown down. 


Sometimes the people are buried in the 

ruins. 

Such skakings of the ground arc called 
earthquakes. 

This heat inside the earth is very strong. 

It can do a great deal. 

There is really no such thing as cold. 

When wc say a thing is cold we mean 
there is little heat in it. 

We do not know whether all the heat can 
get out of anything. 

There is a little heat even in ice. 


The following is a list of hooks found in one good school library. The average 
age of children in the school was years: 


American Revolution. Fiske,. 

Our New Arithmetic. Wm. M. Peck. 
(10 copies.) 

Stories of American History. Dodge. 
American History Stories. (JO copies.) 
Pilgrims and Puritans. Moore. (10 
copies.) 

From Polony to Common wealth. 

Child’s Hook of Nufu.o. (10 copies.) 
First Hook of ecology. ( 10 copies.) 

Zig Zag Journeys. 

Kingsley’s ({reck Heroes. 

Children's Stories of American Progress, 
King’s Geographical Readers, No. 1. 

(10 copies.) 

Dictionary. 


! W ar of Independence. Fiske. 

| Normal Course in Reading. 4th hook. 
(10 copies.) 

Through a Looking Glass. (10 copies.) 
Stories of Heroic Deeds. Jolioimot. (10 
copies.) 

Little Pod Riding Hood. (10 copies.) 
Natural Science for Young People. 

Story land of Stars. 

Fables and Folklore. (10 copies.) 

The Middle Kingdom. 

Tangle wood Tales. 

Wonder Hook. 

Our Bodies and How We Live. 
Cyclopedia of Common Things. 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Places. 


The children were able to use the dictionary, consulted the cyclopedias, and were 
reading the hooks intelligently. 

Few teacher# erer learn to teach penmanship; they lean upon the copy hook. These 
hooks pretend to he graded for different stages of progress. The children copy the 
letters at tlio top of the page a few minutes each day. The last line is often less 
correctly drawn than the. first, because it is an im h or two farther removed from the 
copy. Yet to ask children to write outside of the copy book is often called unfair. 

Can it- be said that permitting the children to make the letters or words in one or 
even live writing books is frachiny penmanship? Should a person who can not teaeli 
penmanship be given a- certificate of qualification ? The record shows that more than 
half of the# i teacher# do not claim to he able to teach penmanship. 

Consider the instruction in arithmetic , the so-called u practical" branch. Tlio best 
instruction in arithmetic does not regard addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division as four processes graduated front the lowest to tlio highest, and to be learned 
successively; it assumes that the true progress is from small numbers to large, and 
from easy processes to more diflicult ones. Hence, the beginner adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides all the numbers in succession. He ascertains the parts of each 
number, including its fractional parts. He then applies the number to common 
things, like time, and measurements of every kind, lie learns to perfoi m different 
arithmetical processes and explains what is within the limit of numbers he has 
gained. 

He proceeds in this way from one number to another. Large numbers and all 
extensive notation are reserved until later, or entirely discarded. By thus knowing 
simple and manageable numbers, and by infinitely varying the exercises upon them, 
lie obtains a mastery of common and useful processes. He gains genuine prepara- 
tion for dealing with larger numbers if he ever needs them. Ho approaches prob- 
lems which are not obscured by large figures. The method is a workable and 
rational one. 

The papers of all children under 10 wi re rejected in making the summary, and the 
result of the test shows what children of 12 have learned in the public schools. In 
giving the oral questions, the children were allowed reasonable tiuie and all reason- 
able helps. In the written work and problems they were allowed all the time they 
desired. 

It should be noted that these are the elementary, the very simplest processes, 
perfectly easy to children of 6 or 7, as gan be readily shown. They ought to have 
been acquired in the first two years of sc hool life. 
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The folio win ir tahlo gi res the per cent of incorrect juswere: 
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Writ- 
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78 
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Exam- 


Children whoso failure* are here recorded arc taught to work the examples in the 
book, ami to repeat the rules in the same hook. There are eases where children can 
begin ami repeat evorv mle without prompting. These rules are taught verbatim, 
and tli (3 children sedumusly practiced in working examples. Th(3 real needs and 
capacities of young children are disrcgaided; business facility in the common opera- 
tions not thought of. Arithmetic lias thus become a science of difficult t rides and 
intricate fooleries peculiar to common schools, and remarkable chiefly for sterility 
and ill-adaptcdness for any useful purpose. It is pertinent to inquire, and parents 
ought to inquire, why children over 11 years of ago can not correctly divide 546 byd. 

The reason is that there has been no teaching whatever , or that the method of leaching is 
ra di oa i hf nn so and, 

II. Man ji teachers do not possess the necessary practical wisdom and professional skill. 
They do not know how to so arrange courses and to so instruct as to do the most possible of 
what is worth doing in a given time. 

An examination of our schools will seldom reveal a teacher who is devoid of 
interest in her work. Many of them are young. Some of them aro uneducated, 
while only a- small per cent ever received anything like special training in the art 
of instruction. They are like lawyers who begin to practice when they begin to 
study, and like doctors who begin to give medicine when they first open their books. 
The analogy would he complete if physicians were appointed over limited districts 
ami the children within these districts were obliged to take medicine and advice 
from them, or not at all. There should he no more thought of employing a public- 
school teacher who does not know how to give instruction than there is of employ- 
ing a musician whose musical education in limited to the hearing of a street band. 

The ends of education , therefore , demand that teachers be trained , and that if the State 
is to establish schools, it also expend some of its money in giving our teachers greater skill . 

Omitting one town, i. e.. New Haven, in the county under review, it appears that 
35 of 1*03 teachers visited by the examiner had normal school or equivalent train- 
ing. Such training may mean much or little; the minimum would he a tolerable 
knowledge of the way to teach the common branches. 

Evidence is wanting that committees are strenuous in their efforts to secure teach- 
ers of approved character and qualifications. There are many pernicious influences 
at work of vfhich family and locality aro the most conspicuous. No now blood can 
get in. The natural influx of trained teachers is prohibited, and the inefficient are 
protected. This is educational politics. The machinery and the output of this 
machinery are well known, and yet we do nothing about it but lot the children 
suffer. Thus worked, the school system is not performing a great public duty, but 
perpetratiug a great injustice. 
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Often ’when an inadequate examination is passed and a certificate is secured by a 
teacher, professional equipment is regarded as complete. Of serious and systematic 
reading, of the pursuit of any 'branch of letters or of science for its own sake, or 
of the habit of self-instruction which alone can furnish the freshness of intellect 
needed by teachers, there is not much evidence. 

Those whoso class work is observed and tested sometimes have some technical skill 
in the art of teaching, but there is absolute poverty of illustration and thought. 
This results from lack of reading and observation, by which light would be shed 
upon lessons and text-books. 

The recent development of primary education, so remarkable and widespread, 
has not touched many of these towns, and has not compelled an improvement in 
the qualifications of teachers. There are some men and women who have no con- 
ception of progress in education. They do not reject the idea; it has never been in 
their minds. Their schools are not only behind this age, but behind nil ages. 

Nor is there in some towns much encouragement, for teachers to secure by expend- 
iture of money and hard work substantial qualifications. The school officers liavo 
pi escribed schemes of instruction, founded on text-books, and exhibiting in minute 
detail the ■work to bo done; no discretion either in plan or detail is left to the 
teacher. There is no scope for h<*r training, or knowledge, or individual experience. 
There is a limited and solidified programme; ov< ry subject and part of subject is 
obligatory. The question for the toucher is, not what is useful, not what is best for 
this child or that, not what will do each the most good, but what is prescribed by 
the commit Lee. school visitor, or super) n bndent. 

Jt follows that children are not expected 1o know anything outside of this limited 
routine, because it is not in the eotirse of study, or has not been reached in the 
course of study : it is not in this grade; the page where it is found has not been 
turned over. That a subject is not prescribed, or lias not beeu regularly reached, is 
an all-sufiieient excuse for ignorance,. For instance, in many, perhaps most, schools 
tractions are not touched until children are 10 or lli years old. In such schools if n 
question involving a fraction is a, deed, it is then sufficient to say that tho children 
have not had fractions. If the children should he asked to add a half and a quarter 
before they came to written addition of fractions in the book, they ought not to 
have heard of such an operation. They ought to keep silence if they have heard of it. 

An illustration is found in the fact that at least one-fourth of tho children over 
11J did not work correctly the example, 54C-r- 3; they had not readied division 
Children learn to add, and leaving school at 8 or d > ears of age, c an not subtract nor 
use small fractions. 

Tho conn cm of study, if any exist, are in reality constructed to conform to text- 
books, while the books themselves are. books < f reference, sometimes good, sometimes 
bad, but not suitable to direct the method or even liie< rder in which subjects should 
bo presented. 

'1 lie same {inherence to text-books is found where there is no course of study. The 
children will he required to give what tho book contains, to perforin the examples, 
say the rules, enumerate the mountains, and recite the battles in the order of the 
book. One teacher exhibited a boy us a meritorious scholar who had begun at tho 
beginning of a United States history and repealed w ithout x erba l error 45 pages. 
Another boasted that his class could begin at the beginning of one of the larger 
arithmetics and give every rule und definition without, prompting. Both of these 
teachers wore men and adults. 

111. There in tio adequate {supervision. 

In -3 towns tho schools are visited and supervisory duties performed twice in a 
term. 

There are in this county two largo districts, New r Haven and Waterlmry, which 
employ a superintendent. 

It is quite impossible to characterize the ordinary visitation of schools as super- 
vision. It lias no effect upon the teacher and is only intended to satisfy the visitor 
that in general the legal requirements of the school havo been mot. This is all he 
is obliged to testify to. It. is not essential to a legal school that any child or any 
class should havo made tiny progress, or that a single child should have learned any- 
thing whatsoever. It is only necessary that the school should have been begun, 
continued, and ended in conformity to the statutes, which require no test of the 
quality of the education. 

This is a go-as-you-please system, which will make a good school if there happens 
to ho a good teacher who is not hampered. The school system of tho State does not, 
however, supply any assurance that the quality of the education will be good. On 
the contrary, we should naturally expect that it will sometimes be good and some- 
times bad, and that children will sometimes be educated and sometimes not. The 
only conditions absolutely essential arc that the teacher shall be employed and the 
schoolhouso kept open. It is not wen necessary that the studies prescribed by 
the State shall be taught. It is found that iu many, perhaps most, schools writing. 
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which has been specifically prescribed, is not. in any proper sense, taught. The on© 
result which is almost certain is that the children will not attend a good school 
continuously during their school lives. 

The mischief which is here suggested has its seed in part in the Jaw itself, which 
prescribes two visits a term as the legal requirement, and by implication expresses 
itself satisfied with thar number. Tiles© two ^ isits can nut amount to supervision, 
and if supervision bo necessary, it c in not bo had under such a Jaw" executed to the 
letter. School visitors can not bo hold responsible for tho failure. 

The inefficiency in teaching noted above in some measure aiisrs from the fact that 
the commit leer and visitors are entirely unacquainted with what should bo taught 
in schools, and are not competent superx .sors. Many of thew teachers go astray in 
the*r work, because they have no one to tjll th“m w hat they ought to do.. Very 
frequently young persona labor hard but frnitlosri.> , because they have no notion of 
what thej ought to accomplish. These teachers are thankful for suggestions, and 
no teacher has been found to reject recommendations or receive them otherwise 
than gratefully. \V itliout quest ion, tho school committees and school visitors might 
inform themselves, and thus participate more frequently and actively in school 
work. This w ould be an impulse to the cherts of teachers, if it were well directed. 

IV. The ht 'jit aehooh t are dislocated from and do not hud a helpful hand to the element 
tar if tahoolfi. 

There is no cement by which tho grammar schools arc bound to tho high schools. 
Tho high schools have dictated tho studies of elementary schools to the endless harm 
of the latter. Schemes are funned, one school first grade, another second, another 
third, etc., but these names which represent a valuable reality when a school of 
lower grade gives an education useful in itself rad thus /its for a higher, simply 
imply a harassing limitation upon the subjects of instruction when tho higher 
school dictates the studies and directs tho jusimclion in the lower, or when each 
school, instead of being apart of an organism, must act as an independent body. 

] Visibly high schools ’arc supplying as mu eh education anovc the elementary as is 
demanded, blit they are doing very lit! It , perhaps nothing, to primula te this demand. 
In the huger towns the high schools furnish the instruction w*-.ch a few wish for, 
but they do not help, oi help only to a very slight extent, tho main body of the 
youth in the town. 

This means Unit they are doing only what could be done without them. For when 
so few demand what the high schools a (ford, it is probable that the people who 
want this edm ution for i heir children coitid bo trusted to find it for them. These 
high schools provide ai t ho expeu of the taxpayer what a lew want a, little cheaper 
Hum private individuals could provide it. They should prove their right to exist 
by creating a demand for their special training and fitting youth for useful occu- 
pations. 

Notably is weak teaching manifest in the high schools and in the advanced gram- 
mar grades in the edemvu tar y schools. Deficiencies in tlics*> grades are not easily 
detected. Children can be set to tasks useless or useful. Memory exercises indi- 
cating an apparent intellectual activity can bo given, while the whole process of 
learning is fatal to thinking, and ultimately to independent right action. As in 
elementary schools, so in high schools the cardinal need to-day is a supply of persons 
qualified to intelligently instruct. * * * 

Kiuvaiid 1), Rodhixis. 
Anthony Auks. 

(»EO. M. C'AKltlXtiTOX. 

William CL SrMNEii. 


IJ I STRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

[Fro:u th*‘ report, of Snpt. AV. B. Powell for 1892-93.] 

A dr ant aye* of free test-hooka . — Tim distribution and preservatibu of text-books and 
supplies, though restricted to the first six grades of school, involved a large amount 
of extra work and care, which, notwithstanding a custodian was employed, devolved 
largely on tho supervising corps. This work added a large percentage to tho labors 
of the supervisors, and at the same time correspondingly reduced tho amount of 
work and attention that could he given to supervision and improving the teaching 
in tho schools. Books and supplies to the value of $10,000 or $50,000, in use by 
40,000 children at work in a hundred schoolhouses distributed over 04 square miles 
of territory, required for their distribution, their preservation, and such constant 
knowledge of their condition as is desirable from a business as well as an ethical 
point of view not only much time as well as cure, but also great labor aiid thought, 
demanding an expenditure of no inconsiderable nervous force. 

Free text-books and supplies, however, have been a great boon to thousands of 
children, and have secured the prompt and regular attendance at school of many 
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who, if they had been obliged to buy their hooks, could not have attended at all. 
They have also served to make the seuools more efficient and more uniform in their 
efficiency than schools can be made whose pupils furnish their own books, because 
uniformity in the character of supplies and promptness in furnishing them are more 
easily secured when books and supplies are provided by the school authorities than 
when they aro furnished by the pupils. With few exceptions, resulting from ina- 
bility of contractors to till our orders promptly, teachers had to do but little waiting 
for materials with which to work duriug the year. The advantage of this is con- 
siderable, being especially appreciable in the poorer districts of the city and the 
more distant county schools. JS T o other purely administrative item has tended so 
much to unify the teaching of our schools and to make it as good in the less-favored 
localities as it is elsewhere as this uniformity of supplies and this promjitness in 
getting them into the hands of the teacher. 

Except in a few eases the books have been well preserved and the supplies care- 
fully and economically used. The supervisors have exercised a judicious, intelli- 
gent, and painstaking supervision in the use and preservation of everything that 
has passed through their bands. The teachers, as a rule, have shown that interest 
and exercised that care in the preservation of books and the economical use of eup- 
plies that they would bo expected to show were they providing these things them- 
selves. In many instances the teachers do more than this; they impress upon their 
pupils the moral importance in curing for property that is a loan or trust or whose 
use is in part a gift. Indeed the strongest teachers have made this an opportunity 
to impress upon the minds of the children the moral obligation that rests upon one 
who is the custodian of public property, making them feel not alone that their 
own interests in tin- ownership of what they use should insure a careful considera- 
tion for its welfare, but. also that the fact that they aro trusted agents is a much 
weightier reason why they should be careful of this property. If the coming gen- 
eration of citizens can he trained to a feeling of responsibility in the exercise of care 
in the use of public property which shall result in the cessation of vandalism, care- 
less destruction, and the hoidemsh praclico of writing their names aud carving 
their initials in public places, thus marring the beauty of everything they touch, 
the furnishing of free text-books will yield a fruitage quite commcnsurato with the 
cost . * * * 


One may almost know before an examination of a scliool lias been made tho con- 
dition of the books in use and the care that is exercised in the preservation of 
perishable materials, as paper, ink, and pencils, by the condition of the fence inclos- 
ing the school lot and the fences of the adjoining lots, by the condition of the halls 
and other passageways of the school building, and he will be further strengthened 
in such judgment by the presence or absence of cutN, mars, and marks on the school 
furniture, on entering the schoolroom. These aro telltales whose reliable stories the 
wise (supervisor will not fail to read in passing. It has been the constant effort of 
the supervising corps to train the children to preserve the property of the District, 
not so much for the preservation, per se, though that, is strong enough reason for the 
effort, but that tho training of the children may be secured to that manly conduct, to 
that conscientious discharge of duty in the use of property that characterizes the 
safe man. 

Moral effect of the condition of school hoaxes . — The condition of the houses and their 
surroundings at nil times should be such as to influence the children to thoughtful 
care in tlieir treatment of them. To the effects of this condition is due much that 
gives character to the conduct of tlio children. A scratch on tho casing of door or 
window invites another scratch. A boy sees less harm in breaking a pane of glass 
adjacent to another that is broken than he does in breaking one in a sash containing 
only whole panes. It does not seem very wrong to jerk or twist from its post n gate 
that is hanging by only one hinge. To tho mind of the child it is a small matter to 
take one or more bricks from a sidewalk already broken or partly torn up. The 
lesson to be learned from these facts by the management, if the children are to 
receive proper influence from their surroundings, is that the schoolhouses and their 
appurtenances should be kept in perfect, repair all tlio time. The effect of a clean 
schoolroom, in good repair, on a pupil's life and conduct is greater than any code of 
precept on order and cleanliness that may be dictated by the teacher or other person 
m authority. The one becomes a part of himself, because lie lives it; the other he is 
likely not to believe, if he understands it, because it has only been said to him. 
People are what they grow to be. They grow on what they take for nourishment. 
The life of ji young child is 111 doubted ly affected by what is said to him, but it is 
influenced far more by wliat he does. The atmosphere of a well-ordered, well-kept 
Bclioolromn is not only au inspiration, but it is inoral nourishment developing his 
tender life in desirable, profitable growths. It is a crime to the State and to the 
individual child, to the State because to the individual child, to permit him to sit 
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for a school term on a broken chair, at a desk whose top Is scratched and marred, in 
a schoolroom that is dirty and otherwise untidy. How different must be the effect 
on a child of daily work for an entire year on a comfortable seat, at a desk .that is 
in good repair, in a clean, well-ordered schoolroom, with books that are whole and 
free from dirt, from a corresponding daily work on a stool without a hack, at a desk 
made hideous by the vandal's knife or inconvenient and ugly by accident or care- 
lessness, in a dirty, untidy schoolroom, with torn and dirty books? Example is a 
contagion lor which there is no antidete. 


NUjkt schools*— Stable character of membership* — T< a chars . — The night schools, a? 
they grow older and become more mature, el ow their usefulness and thus prove their 
right to exist and the importance cf gi ving to them liberal support. Thei" history, 
which points clearly to a lluetuution of attemlnueo and a variation in their success, 
proves the importance of giving to them a ' v iso and careful supervision. Pupils 
present themselves for inslruction in successive years nl those schools that are well 
taught and skillfully managed. The system of gradation that was adopted at the 
beginning of the school .seems to work avoII for the. adjustment of die teaching force 
as well as for the educational interest of those who attend them. Much latitude is 
allowed in the interpretation of this course the different schools. Promotions 
have taken place from year to year, so that now pupils are advanced from the divi- 
sion night schools to the night high school. This gradation of work and the conse- 
quent promotion of pupils w ho finish the work of a gneu grade seem to influence 
the pupils to a continued effort for a longer time than one or two years. At least 
per cent show this continuity of purpose. The increase ot this element in the 
annual enrollment is an evidence of the substantia! results the night schools are 
securing. A spasm of desire for improvement that lasts hut a half dozen evenings 
is perhaps to he encouraged, hut is not encouraging, while : purpose to learn and 
improve that shows staj ing qualities which last a. tt-nn of years under varying cir- 
cumstances gives encouraging promise that assistance given to : vill fructify in 
good. 

The stable character of the membeiship is shown by the fact that in the early 
history of these schools there were few pupils in the upper or highest classes while 
the lowest were crowded, whereas now the highest, classes are large while the lowest 
classes are small. It is perhaps advisable for the hoard of trustees to offer to such 
as finish a course at the i *ght high school a certificate of graduation. This would 
serve as an incentive to many to ath nd mure regularly and Tor a longer time, yet it 
eouM he done easily and at little cost. It would add dignity to the whole system 
of night schools and would have a strong tendency to insure their stability, as very 
many of those who attend them require some incentive, to continued effort in well- 
doing stronger than a love for knowledge, and as the irregular attendance in these 
schools gives little opportunity for developing the spirit of tlie true student*. 

Experience has shown that only those teachers who succeed well in day-school 
work are fitted to do even passable work in the night schools. Tt is a difficult mat- 
ter to secure enough competent teacheis from the day-school force, as the day-school 
work is very exacting and consequently exhausting. Only the strongest (phys- 
ically) can teach both day and night school. Many persons seeking employment 
regard the night school as a place to experiment or to ‘‘try their hand” at teaching*. 
Wherever such expel iincn ting has been allowed the teaching Ims proved a failure. 
The pupils in every instance have been able to detect the lack of ability and strength, 
in the teacher. “As the toucher so the school 1 ' proves especially true of night 
schools. A person unaccustomed to manage others in large numbers is helpless in 
the presence of a dozen or score of hoys and young men, much of whose life is spent 
on the street. It were better not to have night schools than to put them in the 
hands of such persons. 

It is especially noteworthy that those night schools are the most successful whose 
principals have remained at their heads for a number of years. Principals who 
remain at the work from year to year become interested in it, got to know thor- 
oughly the conditions of the pupils as well as their ambitions, and are thus able to 
plan for them better than strangers can. The pupils become acquainted with the 
principal, learn his ways, and if they are satisfied to stay at school at all, develop 
a pride for the one they attend. This mutual interest between principal and pupils 
is an important factor in securing good results, but being of slow growth is rarely 
found in schools whose principals are changed each year. The night-school princi- 
palship is an important position, one which can not he well tilled except by a person 
of broad experience. It is a position demanding executive ability, liberal educa- 
tion, and experience in its practical application, and especially a missionary spirit. 
A person to fill this position well should feel the responsibility that attaches to it 
sufficiently to ho willing to make sacrifices for his pupils whose antecedents and 
present lives he must study. A few persons have beeu found who have made the 
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position what ifc on "lit to be. The place is not a sinecure. It may he desirable to 
increase the principal's pay, that when the right persons have been found they may 
more easily bo induced to stay. 

Ki tut w gar lens . — There can bo no doubt that a relatively small annual expenditure 
for kindergartens would give rich returns to the school and to the community. It 
is not difficult for the teachers of experience to select, from the children entering tlio 
lirst grades those who have had training in tho kindergarten. They learn enough more 
rapidly and enough more thoroughly to warrant the maintenance of this kind of 
school* for its economic value alone. This is more evident when it is considered that 
the child who does not get training in the kindergarten before coming to the primary 
school gets, in too many instances, a training that is a hindrance to progress until 
it lias been corrected. 

Much of evil found in many persons lhat lasts, and whose fruitage* is measured in 
the police court, is implanted in early life at the kindergarten age. It would be 
in the interest of good go\ eminent and of economy to get hold of these persons and 
properly care for them before germs of evil are planted in their susceptible young 
lives, which, when strength of character develops, make criminals of them. No 
small part of the effort ol the primary teachers is given to counteracting the teach- 
ing tli at has been done by the street the year or two preceding the timo tho child 
enters the school. An earlier start at this by one year or more would he an inesti- 
mable advantage. The kindergarten off ers this. 

Gradation and promotion of pitpiltt . — The gradation and promotion of children are 
two subjects requiring iho utmost care and the most profound consideration of those 
who manage school stems. Ft is detrimental to 21 pupil's interests for him to bo 
improperly graded ibr any great length of time. The effect, of ha ving to work in 
too high a grade, may bo as haimfnl as having to work in a grade that is too low, 
though of quite a different character. The graded school scheme may work injury 
to the child if the course of in. si ruction is inflexibly fixed by nudes and bounds of 
text-hooks, as indicated by page, chapter, section, or paragraph. A graded course 
of instruction so outlined or determined, in the hands of it machine teacher or an 
inexperienced teacher not under close ami correct professional guidance, will do flic 
child harm from which he may never recover. Tlio value of graded instruction, 
that is, teaching many pupils tho same lesson at tho same time, as compared with 
that of individual instruction, is receiving the attention of many earnest thinkers 
among those who are investigating the effects of our social institutions. The evil 
to which 1 have alluded lias been pointed out by many of these inquirers, some of 
whom have sought a remedy for if. 

Among the various plans tlml. liavo been offered as remedies is that of shortening 
the period of the grade; that is, making a grade a half year or a quarter of a year 
long and allowing talented 01 competent pupils to pass along rapidly, but detaining 
fora longer timo those who are unable to do tho work —a plan of gradation ami 
promotion now in vogue in some of the eiliesof tin* United States. The effect of this 
is, of course, to advance tho talented pupil along tho straight line of tho course 
more rapidly than ho would he advanced were the grades each a year in length, 
requiring him to do more waiting for tho less fortunate pupil to accomplish pro- 
scribed work. The effect of the plan must be to foster and emphasize in the, mind of 
the teacher that view or understanding of the graded course of work from which 
the. greater portion of the poor grade teaching proceeds, namely, that tho course of 
study contains, in ils letter, all that any need learn, and only that which all must 
learn. This is the root of the evils of graded work, as opposed to individual work. 

The evils of the plan for prevention may become more serious than the one which 
it is intended to prevent. These evils are threefold: 

First, the tendency of rapid promotion is to prevent, in the interest of “going up” 
more rapidly within prescribed lines, a breadth of learning for which some children 
vrho are sent up in advance of their mates are capable, and to minimize the broaden- 
ing which all should get before they are allow ed to advance. This broader learning 
im elves (a) the assuring or confirming part of perception and conception that is 
secured by testimony, testimony of numerous examples or of authority, or both, and 
{b) the synthetic steps of mental acts, rounding them out, perfecting or complet- 
ing them, and appl\ ing them, as opposed to the purely analytic steps of mental acts, 
a most necessary part of educat ion indeed. 

Second, rapid promotion results in taking the child while he is yet young and 
immature, as graded courses of study are now planned, to higher work, work suited 
only to maturer minds, minds that have proved their sense impressions and synthe- 
sized their powders and their percepts. If tho advanced grades of instruction were 
simply for giving broader views and more numerous applications of principles 
learned in the grades below them, and for formulating such views and applications, 
rapid advancement along tho straight line of the course would he conducive to 
healthy mind growth; it would* bo strength giving in its tendency, and ■would 
secure to the pupil that possession of confidence in himself wbicli is "a result of all 
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correct learn in g. But bticu is not the case. The child, iu passing from grade to grade, 
encounters at each step a new subject or a new part of a subject that is to him a 
new subject, which must he approached by analysis. Concepts come only by syn- 
thesis, but the child thus rapidly moved from one tiling to another of greater difficulty 
is accumulating unrelated percepts. Because of this, ho is given little opportunity 
to complete his mental acts and make totals of them, resulting to him oil the culture 
Bide in unorganized, unrelated bits of nreugth, and on tlio aequistion side ct patch- 
work rT knowledge, whoso relations he has never been made to see fully and of whose 
uses ho is in the main ignorant. The pupil w ho U advanced rapidly from grade to 
grade often meet" with subjects tl at are too intricate foi lorn to understand, and 
which he consequently Varna only in an unprofitable, memoriter way. If didactic 
teaching is not done ami momoritcr learning not allowed he may yet. be hurrieu 
from one point to another before his mind bos bad U stimony enough to shape or 
give ebaracKv to a sense impression and make. a. percent of it. and exercise giving it 
strength enough to hold the percept in consciousness as a permanent acquisition. 
Then, too, it must be remembered sense impics^ions .ire net percepts, nor docs it 
make percepts of them for the teacher to name them for the child and cause him to 
commit the names to memory. 'What must be the inihtcuce of this kind of train- 
ing (?) on the mind of the hoy, continued for a greater part of tin*, time devoted to 
elementary and secondary education? it is m t strange that pupds thus taught dis- 
appoint their friends and employers when tested in practical life, it is not- strange, 
perhaps, though it ought, to be, that a pupil thus taught can get into college, ami 
while there bo oim <>t the bright lights of hi., cl a*.-*, and graduate from it an M honor 
man. :; 

Third, rapidly burn mg part of the class over a course of study does great injustice 
in many instances to those who are left- helurid. The totality of t he mind of one boy 
may be as giost or even greater than that of another, \el the former may appear to 
the unskilled teacher much duller and less talented iltan the latter, because he gets 
percepts less easily, which power only is considered by the teacher in rating the two 
boys. But the slowness with which lie g< is percepts is not pivo r that, lie is less 
talented than tin* other, llis mind .nay require more testimony , dbre a percept 
becomes, and yet when i* is fixed he may have natural aptness in synthesizing or 
applying percepts, or both, of whim his apparently more, fortunate mate may have 
little. The one boy is only apparently “bright*’ and the other is only apparently 
“dull,” and that to a teacher incompetent to judge of mind aggregations. The kind 
of teaching that rapid promotion almost inevitably indin cs prevents the teacher 
from striking a balance ami knowing the w orbing value of a child’s mind. In a 
majority of crises it gives no opportunity to test the. minds of the class, as simple 
justice demands they should be test'd before the serious distinctions are made that 
are shown b,v the promotion of some and the detention of others. The stronger 
person, as shown by an aggregate of mental endowments, is often found at tlio foot 
of the class, ami is therefore left behind when promotions are. made. 

KENTUCKY. 


[From t lit 1 icport of Sl.ilo Supt. Id. Porter Thtrnpsoa for 

So in# leadituj facts , — There are at present in Kentucky between 8,000 and 0, MO public 
schools, under the. supervision of city and county supei in temlen ts. 

The teaclieih employed in these schools number approximately 0,400. The number 
of wliito teachers in the counties receiving lir.st-clnss certificates for the y«ar ended 
June 80, 1808, was approximately 48 per cent, as compared w ith 88 per cent for that 
ended June 80, 1801, and this not withstanding the fact that the examinations have 
been gradually grow ing moie difficult. 

The average, annual State fund disbursed in cities and Bounties for the two years 
ended June 80, 1801, was $1,275, 181. 78; contributed by local taxation for all pur- 
poses, $728,215.54. The average annual State fund for the two years cnd$d June 80, 
1893, wms $1,008,308.87; contributed by local taxation for all purposes, approxi- 
mately, $881,115.33. T li i s remarkable increase of State fund, more than 80 per cent, 
was due in part to the fact that in 1892 the direct tax due to Kentucky' by the Gen- 
eral Government, $000,011.08, was returned, and by constitutional provision was 
made part of the school fund, and on which a. semiannual interest of 0 per cent is 
paid yearly; in part to the fact that the new revenue, law' has materially increased 
the State’s 1 finances. It is to he remarked as a most favorable indication that the 
increase of local aid during the two years was more than 15 per cent. 

Character of the si/. si am . — Apparently much, indeed most, of what the active friends 
of popular education have been contending for as to organisation and State aid has 
been secured. The system is so comprehensive and symmetrical as to present, the 
appearance of having that close organic connection of schools of all grades, from that 
ol* the ordinary district to the State college, for w hich the Swiss plan is so much 
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commended. Harmonious working is assured, and so liberal are its, provisions that 
it not only places within the reach of every child a common school education, but 
contemplates graded free schools in every -county, which shall afford to all within 
their districts higher and more thorough training, and give to those in districts not 
so favored this opportunity at the smallest reasonable cost — schools supplying the 
place of what has been much insisted on ; a central high school for certain prescribed 
territory. In the cities excellent organizations are established and maintained — in 
part by the State, in part by municipal tax — that give adoqnate instruction, gen- 
erally for ton months in the year, through all the grades from kindergarten begin- 
ning to preparation for college. 

SOME OF THE CONDITIONS UNDER THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

/. Uniform term prodded for. — Of the new conditions already established and in 
process of establishment may bo mentioned that which insures to every district a 
live*, -months school. It puts away the injustice which has long been fierpetrated 
upon thousands of children in the 'State— the curtailing of their school term one and 
two months because they were unfortunately residents of small districts. 

II. Grading the schools. — Another, and one that will eventuate in benefits hardly 
to be estimated, is that mandatory provision of the act of .Inly 0, 189*5, requiring the 
grndingof all the public, schools. The State hoard of education, anticipating this, 
had formulated a systematic course of study, with suggestive daily programme of 
study and recitation, and a one-year register corresponding, to supply temporarily 
the place of the four-year grade booh now required by law. With the opening of the 
schools for Ihe car 1HSKM1I, some thousands of teachers evinced their intelligence 
by reducing to * ractico the plan outlined. The schools have thus, at this writing, 
begun their transformation from a species of chaos to order ; from haphazaid to system; 
from the reign of whim (that made a hobby of grammar or arithmetic or geography, 
and consigned to almost utter neglect the other brain lies) to methodical attention to 
every subject and consequent symmetrical training. 

III. County teachers 1 association. — Tlio new school law makes this association a dis- 
tinct part of the county organization, with obligations of meeting, discussions, etc. 

IV. Teacher s' libraries. — The new law also provides that each county shall have a 
teachers’ library. Under a system where it is the exception and not the rule for the 
county schools to be supplied with trained teachers, this is especially important. 

V . Kindergarten work and manual training . — A most significant indication is the 
ever increasing attention paid to kindergarten and manual training work. In the 
cities these features are being ini rod need into the public schools, equipment provided, 
and very admirable work done. It. is, of course, impracticable to introduce these 
distinctive features into the common district, schools where the teaching force is 
limited, as a rule, to one person ; but in most city schools, and in those graded free 
schools provided for in sections 100 to 11*0, school law, the plan is feasible. 

Legal prorixiuns relating to tca<‘ltcrx. — Keeont legal enactments, tending to improve 
teachers in their profession, may be noted as follows: 

1. The payment of teachers according to grade of certificate. 

2. The limiting of third-class certificates to a single issue. 

11. The requirement that all schools shall be graded. 

*1. The increasing difficulty in the way of obtaining certificates. The law is 
exacting, and county boards are growing more and more disposed to rule lirmly and 
justly. 

5. The prohibiting of the more immature from obtaining certificates. 

(?. The county library and the reading circle. 

7. Tlie eountv teachers’ association. 

8. The issuing of State certificates and State diplomas — difficult to obtain, but 
good for long terms. 

\K The effort, to reduce institute work to uniformity and give definiteness of aim 
to all instructors. 

10. The requirement that teachers shall so demean themselves, and interest, them- 
selves in their respective districts, as to win the goodwill and confidence of patrons, 
and thus insure at least a reasonable attendance of pupils. 

11. Letter wages. 

Training schools. — The State does have one for the whites, and it is doing a great 
work. The normal department of the State college — to and from which transporta- 
tion is free, where tuition is free, the facilities excellent, the teaching force sound 
and strong — had during 1802*08 a large number of matriculates. This is well, but 
it is not sit Hie ieut. Many of our young people, whether necessarily or not, go to 
the training schools of other States. 

The State normal echoed for colored persons is devoted in part to the training of 
teachers for the schools of that* people, and has an attendance that, measured by 
the relative populations, exceeds that of the white training school at Lexington. 
The faculty having in charge its various departments will compare favorably with 
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any body of colored teachers in tbe Union $ and this single institution, if somewhat 
enlarged and improved as to its facilities, would adequately supplement the work 
now being done by mission and other schools in supplying the Stato with well 
educated and trained colored teachers. 

The Louisville system comprehends a splendid training school for hex own teachers, 
well manned, well appointed, and fruitful of results. 

LOUISIANA. 

[From the report C r 1&92- 03 of Hon. A I). Lefarg*ie t State miperinteiifloiit of public mlu&tice.] 

State text-book*. — (*n Tune 10, 180), the State hoard adopted, for tlio ensuing foil 
years, a uniform list of school text-hooks, aod contracts were made with tho several 
publishing houses for furnishing the same to pat rone of the public schools at advanta- 
geous prices. Later on in tho j ear supplemental hooks lor general reading and for 
high school grades we.ro added to the rcgttla: list, with a vi*w of giving an option 
in choice to localities where great expense had been incurred in Iho i>nrchase of 
books under former contracts. The general policy of the board Mas not to change 
books hitlierro in use save in cases where exceptional d vantages as to price and 
quality of books were offered by publi.diei*. 

Iligit schools established. — A board of trustees appointed by the State hoard of 
education have erected at Opelousas a commodious and well- furnished building for 
n central high school. This school has some revenue from its own property, and 
also receives assistance from local corporations. Tho State hoard also has author- 
ized the school board of iho parish of St. Mary to a tahlish a high school at Franklin. 

Educational societies.- — As one of the indications of awakening public sentiment in 
regard to educational matters within tho past few years, it will not bo amiss to refer 
to the origin and continuance of numerous societies or associations which have in 
view the dissemination of learning or the institution of scicnvillo research. In many 
instances these societies have lecture and practical departments with their regular 
work, and their chief aim is educational. Combining in their mem rship all grades 
of ability, they include the skilled and amateurs alike. Thoso associations or unions 
are unquestionably a moans of valuable instruction in technical knowledge. 

The city of New Orleans may bo said to contain as many societies for the dissemi- 
nation of teelmical know bulge or the cultivation of aesthetic tastes as perhaps any 
city i n tli o nat ion. 

In an age when all pi nessions nnl trades are organized into associations and 
guilds, the teachers have not been idle; the public school teachers of this Stato 
have now a State organization whose entire purposes uro comprehended in their 
avowed objects to elevate the profession of teaching and to promote the school 
interests of tho State. 

Local taxation. — Iho State superintendent recommends that a constitutional 
amendment ho submitted to tlio people 4< by which local corporations shall be com- 
pelled to levy die school tax mentioned in article 209 of the constitution. It is 
earnestly hoped that this needful amendment will bo made, and that all restrictions 
on local taxes will bo so far removed as will enable tlio people to levy requisite 
taxes for the support of the schools.” 

The poll tax. — The revenue received from poll tax continues to increase each year, 
but tho collections arc not as complete as tho school officers desire. Officers in charge 
of the collections are generally active in their endeavors to collect the tax, but the 
law does not afford sufficient opportunity for compulsory taxation. If some means 
by which each adult male would surely pay Ids poll tax could l>o devised, the 
amount accruing to the school treasury would be considerable, and would bring, 
about the further improvement and enlargement of the school system. Many 
citizens have advocated that the payment of this tax be made a qualification for 
suffrage. This plan seems generally preferred and advocated, and I am heartily in 
favor of it. One of the many points urged in its favor is that its enforcement will 
tend to interest all classes in schools, thereby inducing thorn to patronize an insti- 
tution which they help to support. 

The State normal school . — In tho improvement of our school system that has taken 
place during the last few years, one of the most powerful factors has been the State 
normal school at Natchitoches. Tho establishment of this institution by legislative 
act of 1884 was the beginning of a new era in our educational development. 

The graduates whom it sends forth annually in increasing numbers are carrying 
their ideas of improved methods of teaching into the remotest corners of tbe State. 
Aud it is a significant fact that the most rapid improvement in public schools has 
taken place in those localities in which normal graduates havo been employed in 
greatest numbers. To these valuable results of the training afforded by the State 
normal school should be added the incalculable benefit that our teaehers and our 
people generally have derived from the teachers 7 institutes held throughout the 
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State under the direction of the State, normal school faculty. They have had the 
triple effect of presenting to the teachers the best methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline, of inspiring them with a higher conception of the dignity of their calling, 
and of convincing the people that the public schools are worthy of their constant 
care and their hearty support. 

The report of the president of the State normal school shows a gratifying increase 
in its patronage. In fact this institution has outgrown its present cramped quarters. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


[From lilt' MaHsaciniHelts School Kcport, 1892-£l.| 


o \ HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The increase from year to year in these means for secondary instruction indicates 
an abiding interest rather than any sudden impulse in favor of high schools, while an 
increase of seven in a single year shows how deep rooted the interest is. With 
tho exception of the city of Worcester, all the schools added to the list this year are 
in towns of rural populations, none of them having 1 he number of in habitants or tho 
number of families requiring them to maintain high schools. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that all these schools have extended courses such as the first-class city high 
schools afford. They provide some of the studies of the secondary schools, and so in 
a measure meet the desire for a more liberal culture than country grammar schools 
can furnish. 

The number of persons enrolled in tho high schools was 28,582. an increase of 1,100 
over the enrollment of 'asfc year. Though in keeping with the increase in the number 
of schools, tho increase in membership is in tho numbers attending the schools as a 
whole and not duo alone to the new schools established. 

Tho ralio of the membership of the high schools is, for the whole State, 7.2 per cent 
of the membership in all tho public, schools. Tho ratio has advanced in ten years 
from 5.8 per cent to 7.2 per cent. In a few towns over 10 per cent of all tho pupils 
are in the high schools. A much larger per cent enters them and takes a partial 
course. In some towns as high a rate as 40 per cent enters tlieso schools, and as tho 
course, of studies expands, students in larger numbers are attracted to them. 

Tho number of towns required to keep high schools is 164 ; the number that do keep 
them is 228. Thus secondary instruction at public expense is provided by 64 towns 
that are not required by law to furnish it. Tho entire population of the 228 towns 
is 2,118,286; of tho ent ire State the population is 2,288,1)18. The proportion of this 
population x>rovitled with high schools in their own towns is PI. 4 per cent. Towns 
like Kcvcre, which pay the tuition of tlieir high school pupils to other towns, being 
included with the above, the pcvccntagowoiild reach 85 per cent. If there be added 
to tho above public provision that made for secondary instruction by individual 
citizens, it may be assumed that practically this form of instruction is available for 
all tlio children, without tho necessity of a cry serious sacrifice on their part or on the 
part of their parents. That all tho children included in the population do not 
receive its benefits is not. on account of unwillingness I o make for it ample provision. 

There is in most high schools a larger number of girls than of boys; in some 
schools it is as four to one. This fact deserves serious consideration by parents and 
school authorities. 


TKACH Hits' WAGKS. 

< The whole number of different teachers employed in the public schools during the 
year 181)2-88 was 11,288, of which 5 18‘J were males,* 10,211 females. The average wages 
of tho male teachers were $140.78 per month, which is an increase for the year of $6.51. 
The average wages of the female teachers were $18,13 per month, which is ap increase 
for the year of $1.61 per month. 

The average wages paid women for teaching arc not in advance of those paid in 
other less responsible occupations open to women, and when compared with tho 
wages paid male teachers they are so low' ns to make it humiliating to report the two 
in connection. Moreover, the. advance in tho wages of male teachers in ten years lias 
been at the rato of 36,2 per cent, while that for female teachers has been at tho rate 
of 14.8 per cent. 

So long ns tho present low wages arc paid to the mass of female teachers, tho tend- 
ency will be for superior young women to seek employment in other occupations, 
especially if places can be secured in them without long preliminary training, and 

f ive promise of greater permanence and loss strain upon the nervous system. If it 
e said, there arc always more applicants than places for teaching, the reply is, ye3, 
and the more nearly the w ork of the teacher approaches a menial service, or receives 
a menial’s pay, tho greater will he the number of applicants. 
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It is somewhat ©ncenmging to see the advance in the wages of malo teachers. Not 
so encouraging is it to witness the decline, which has been pretty constant for the 
last ten years, in the number of male teachers employed. There is some slight relief 
from the solicitude occasioned by the steady falling oft' of male teachers in the fact 
that it is more than compensated for in the number of male teachers transferred to 
the ranks of school superintendents. We believe it to bo for the advantage of the 
youth of both sexes to bo brought under the iufluenco of male as well as of female 
teachers. Thu best private schools exhibit greater wisdom than the public schools 
in tko greater number of male teachers they employ. 


K.vri'NSES OK TEXT -liOOKS ATS i> Pi 1 lMU.IKS. 


Sum appropriated and rate per scholar, for lac past ten years, for books, stationery, maps, 

charts , etc . 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


Total 
expeuse of 
bo<’ks, ©to. 


$2 53. 537 fil 
588, 700. 38 
488, 210. 44 
424, 697. 20 
428, 736, 05 
427, 155. 50 


| Expense !j 

j of books,,. Year, 

j etc., per ) 

! pupil, jj | 

$0.91 I ]x8J 1 

1 Total 

expense of 
| books, etc. 

Expense 
of books, 
©to., per 
pupil. 

$469, 924.02 
494, 545. 27 
532, 539. 73 
562, 228.90 

$1.54 

1.60 

1.70 

1.75 

2.68 1890-91 1 

1.69 J 891-92 ! 

1.45 1892-93 

j 1.49 

1.42 j! Average for U years.. 


1.63 


y 


The average cost per pupil for text-books and supplies siuco the enactment of tho 
free text-book law, now nine years, has beeu at tho rate o*‘ $1.63 a year; since tho 
first two years there lias been a slight animal increase; the cost for the present year 
is $1.75. Tho total sum paid is $562, 2?8, which is an increase, a- 'reviously stated, 
of $35,00-1.40 for the year. a 

There is general satisfaction with the operation of the free text-book law, though 
tho desire has been expressed quite emphatically, and tho claim has been persist- 
ently urged in some localities, that tho children should bo allowed to take with 
them, on permanently leaving school, the books they last used. This would some- 
what increase the expanse lor supplies, but it would have the advantage of fur- 
nishing somo books which might serve for occasional reference in homes which 
otherwise would have none, and it would secure to the schools a more frequent 
fresh supply. 

KXJ K.NSi; nr CONVEYING CHlI.DliEN. 


Amount expended for transporting children to school for the past fire years. 


Year. 


j Sam 
; expended. 


1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 


I 

: $22, 118. 38 
| 24,145.12 
| 30, 618. 68 

!_ 


i 1891-92 
! 1892-93 


Hum 

expended. 

$38, 726. 07 
50, 590. 41 


Tho law authorizing towns to appropriate money for the conveyance of children 
to school has been upon tho statute book since 1863, and yet the towns did not for 
several years avail themselves of its privileges. Ono direct advantage of tho law is 
the facility it gives the towns for consolidating their schools. In recent years this 
has been going on in all parts of the State, aud within tho past three years at a 
greatly increased rate. The sum expended during the past year was $50,500.41, an 
increase of $11,861.34, or of 30.6 per cent as compared with the previous year. The 
plan of consolidation where conveyance is provided proves most advantageous, and 
seems iu practice to be attended with no unfavorable conditions. 


„ SrPE It VISION 15 V firPEKINTKNDENTS. 

Since the year 1854 provision has been made by which towns cau legally avail 
themselves of the service of school superintendents to supplement the supervision 
earlier provided for by town school committees. Until the law of 1888 the superin- 
tendent form of supervision was limited to the populous and wealthy towns and 
cities. The enactment of that year, with the amendments of last year, makes it pos- 
sible fot every town in the State to employ a superintendent of schools. It provides 
that towns not exceeding tw o and one-half millions of valuation mav unite in groups 
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for this purpose; it limits each group, to a maximum of fifty and a minimum of 
twenty-five schools. It requires that each group of towns shall pay for the support 
of a superintendent $750 a year. To aid the towns the law provides for the payment- 
to every such group the sum of $1,250 from the State treasury, $750 of which shall 
go to supplement the sum paid the superintendent by the towns, so that his salary 
shall be at least $1,500, and the remaining $500 shall he paid for teachers 7 salaries. 
Both sums are intended, either directly or indirectly, to improve the work of 
teaching. 

No recent enactment affecting the schools has mot with more goneral and hearty 
approval than the act of 1888. 

Out of 352 towns in the State, 221 aro employing superintendents. The number 
employing them under the original law and under that of 1*70, which differs from 
it in no essential particular, is 105; the number employing them under the recent 
enactment is 109. Tlio former class of towns includes nearly every town in the State 
of considerable population and of high valuation; the latter class embraces the 
small, sparsoly populated, and poorer towns of the State. 

Included in theso two classes of towns, the number of schools under this form of 
supervision is 6,235, out of a total number of public schools in the Stato of 7,510, or 
83 per cent of the whole number. The number of school children under super- 
intendents is 347,801, out of a total in the public schools of 391,715, which is 88.7 per 
per cent against 85.8 per cent for the previous year. 

Thero aro still 131 towns, or 37 per cent of the whole number of towns in the 
State, not employing superintendents. The per cent of last year was 40.3 per cent. 
The greater part of these towns are small and relatively pool*. Many of them have 
voted to aecopt the provisions of the urlof 1888, but lind no towns with which they 
can conveniently miit< . Tlio isolated condition of many towns makes it difficult 
to combine them with others to advantage. Tlio difficulty of effecting unions for 
f ills class of towns increases as the towns first to avail themselves of the provisions 
of tlio law become more accustomed to working together. 

Thero aro still towns that do not exhibit an active interest in securing for their 
schools the benefits of skilled supervision. There is no known opposition to the 
principle upon which the employment of a special agent to superintend tlio schools 
is based; indeed, it seems to meet with universal acceptance. A large number of 
towns desirous of securing for their schools this form of supervision are unable to 
do so for reasons already stated. I advise, therefore, that authority bo given the 
proper persons to make such combinations of towns as shall provide for bringing 
every school under the superintendent form of supervision. 

A provision could at least be made for aiding towns of less than two and a half 
millions of valuation to unite with towns exceeding this valuation and employing 
superintendents. There are employed under the earlier la ws superintendents who 
could give part of their time to superintending the schools of one or more additional 
towns. An amendment to the law of 1888, giving proportionate aid to such towns 
as Would come properly under this law to enable them to obtain such superintendent 
service, would in Home instances afford the needed relief. 

It is certain that so important n means of supervising the schools as a good super- 
intendent ia admitted to be should bo brought to bear upon every school and every 
child, even the humblest in the 8 tale. 

MICHIGAN. 


From the report lor 18112 1)2 of Stato Superintendent Ilenry K. Patfeugill.J 

Educational councils and rallies . — The superintendent of public instruction early 
realized the necessity of harmonious work with the board of examiners and county 
school commissioners. Ho also realized the importance of acquainting himself with 
the school work in every portion of the State, and of learning the sentiment and 
peculiar conditions existing in different counties. 

With this in view the Stato was divided into twenty-one districts, and a convenient 
placo of meeting suggested for each district. 

The “council' 7 was iu all cases called to meet Friday, and to this meeting were 
invited all the examiners and commissioners of the district, the school officers, and 
superintendents of schools. Teachers and others were welcome, and manv attended. 

These councils were entirely informal. Any question could be brougnt up. No 
formal speeches were made. Everyone could air his view's ns freely as he pleased. 
To show tho nature of tbo councils wo give herewith the list of topics suggested for 
discussiou iu the notices sent out from the department : 

Amendments to the school law. 

Methods of conducting examinations, marking papers, and giving results. 

Should the country schools be graded? 

Relation of district to city schools. 
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Relation of district board to school. 

Relation of patrons to the schools. 

Benefits of tlio township district. 

Uniformity of text-hooks. 

Free text-books. 

Equalization of taxation. 

The township institute. 

County institute. 

The use n ml abuse of examinations. 

District libraries. 

These lia\e proven very heipfol indeed to the State superintendent in 

making him conversant with public sentiment eoneejuing school matters as viewed 
by all the factors that are active m the admin istntioa of school affairs. At every 
council there were rcx>resenta«i\ from schooi boards, patrons, teaclieis, examiners, 
and commissioners. 

Free iexl-hool — The system of free text-books which provides for the ownership of 
the books by tlio district and loaning them to pupils has been tried by some of our* 
cities and a few of our rural districts lor sev era] \ ears. In journey ing ab out the State 
we have taken especial pains io inquire liow satisfactory the system proves to be, 
and almost without exception it is most unanimously commended by both city and 
country districts. The cities of the State ubich have adopted the system are De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw East Side, and Bay City. Of these cities East Saginaw 
has tried the system for the past nine years. None imt laudatory reports come from 
ofliccrs and teac hers concerning the workings of the plan. Wo give herewith a 
table showing the average cost per capita for text-books during tlio past nine years 
in Saginaw East Side: 


; 

V far. 

| 

| Total rust . 

1 

! 

KiriCH col- 
1 octet! for 
injuries to 
hooka. 

1 

•Aetna 1 

COFt. 

Number 
of pupils. 

Co*t per 
pupil. 

1885-80 

i 

$4,971.48 

$110. 70 

$4, 854. 78 

4,432 

i 

$1.10 

1886-87 

3, 009. KH 

78. 22 

2. 931.55 

4,537 

.53 

1 887 - 88 

1,959.89 

81.74 

1,877. 65 

4, 564 

.41 

1888 89 

2, 097. 05 

80. 50 

2,017.15 

4, 647 

.43 

1889-90 

2, 492. 48 

2. 82 

2, 489. 60 

4,827 

.62 

1890-91 

2,611.90 

58. 10 

2, 553. 80 

4,812 

.53 

1891-92 

if, 942. 00 

92. 24 

3, 850. 85 

4, 842 

.70 

1892 u:» 

2, 240. 98 

82.98 

3, 204. 00 

5, 705 

.58 

1898-94 

2, 295. 00 

71.21 

3, 323. 79 

5, 231 

.63 


This should encourage other cities and villages to try the experiment. The rural 
teachers and school ollicers of the districts w here the plan has been tried say that 
the books are kept better than when owned by the individuals, the cost is reduced, 
uniformity secured, and time saved, because pupils are always provided with books 
on the lirst day of the term instead of being obliged to u wait until pa goes to town,” 
till he forgets to get the books once or twice, and thon buys tlio wrong book. The 
expense upon tlio whole district is insignificant, and the advantages are so apparent 
that it would seem advisable for every district to adopt the plan. The districts now 
working under J^he system are mostly in the northern part of the State. 

Libraries . — The most important factor in a good school, next to the teacher, is a 
good* school library. If my child could have but one, either a college education or 
a taste for good literature with ability to read it, I would without hesitation choose 
tlio latter. Fortunately we are not obliged to make this choice. A taste for good 
reading, and a generous education are both within the reach of every child in Michi- 
gan. In many of our cities by means of the philanthropic gifts of wealthy men, or 
tho far-sighted acts of school authorities, fully equipped libraries are established 
and made accessible to all the people. In nearly all our cities, and in many villages, 
there have been established what are known as working school libraries — selection 
of hooks adapted to tho different grades of schools, and more especially designed to 
aid in the teaching of literature, history, geography, and science. These books are 
kept by the teacher of each grade, and are made very accessible to tho pupils of the 
school. Further tliau this, courses of reading have been mapped out for the pupils, 
and the teachers have sought to lead pupils to read these books, and converse with 
the teacher on the topics read. In this way a taste for reading has been formed in 
many instances, and a better spirit of study has been the direct result of this read- 
ing. Besides this, the parents of these pupils have oftentimes become interested in 
reading, and the pupils have been encouraged to start a little library of their own. 
Who can estimate the value of such beginnings t Parents will find that the question 
of keeping the boy at home evenings is very largely solved when the same boy shall 
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become interested in the reading of good books. Wo are tlie heirs of all the ages 
in literature as well as in the more material things of which we boast. The publica- 
tion of inexpensive editions of our .cl assies has aided very materially in this spread 
of general intelligence and love for reading. 

School architecture — Miscellaneous suggestions. — We give herewith some miscella- 
neous suggestions which should be carefully considered by those about to build 
schoolhonses. 

I 1. The window-lighting surface should equal one-fiftli of the floor snrface. 

2. No pupil should sit farther from the window than two and one-half times the 
distance from the floor to the top of the window. 

3. The window should extend to the ceiling, only leaving enough room for the 
casing between the opening and the ceiling., 

4. The windows should be grouped. 

5. Light is better from both sides than from one side and the hack. The light at 
the back, unless high, will cast the pupil’s shadow on his work. 

; 6. There should bo no windows for pupils to face. 

7. Light from one side should he from the left, so as not to throw the shadow of 
the pupil’s hand upon his work. 

8. The windows should he provided with green shades; yellow is not as good for 
the eyes. 

P. The blackboards should not have a glossy surface. 

10. If windows are grouped as they should be, and as they are in the accompany- 
ing sketches, no black boards come between windows to try the eyes of the pupils. 

Meeting and ventilating. — 1 . A wood furnace is the cheapest and best means of heat- 
ing small HohoolhouHCH where wood is abundant. The furnace heats and ventilates 
and will burn long wo* d, Knots, brunches, etc., that can not bo used in a stove. 

2. A jacketed stove is the next best heater and ventilator. A round, tall stove 
should ho incased by a sheet-iron jacket, the jacket being placed 4 or 6 inches 
from the stove. The jacket should roach within 2 inches of the floor, and extend 
to top of stove. Air conductors <5 by 12 inches should lead from the wall on two 
opposite sides of the sehoolhonso under the floor, and open into a register imme- 
diately tinder the stove. This furnislieB fresh air. Dampers can bo placed in these 
ducts to regulate the amount of fresh air. A good stove and jacket can be bought 
for $25 or $40. 

3. The chimney should extend to the ground and contain a flue 2 feet square, with 
either a brick partition dividing it into two parts or an 8-inch chimney tile for 
smoke flue. This smoko flue warms the shaft, creates a current upward, and thus 
the impure air of t lie room may be drawn off. 

4. Dim s built into walls without provision for warming them are merely monu- 
ments to fools. 

5. Place a large register in the room at base of chimney, and also one in the chimney 
near the ceiling. Let both be provided with valves with which to closo them when 
necessary. 

6. Place a ventilator in ceiling of room near the center, opening into the attic. 

7. Hang windows with cords and weights if possible, or at least make them easy 
of movement, and supplied with easy catches at lifts of short intervals. Place a 
5-inch board under lower sash of window, just as long as window is wide. This will 
create a space between upper and lower sash, through which the air can come in 
without direct draft on pupils. 

8. Occasionally open doors and windows, and let tho air change jvhile pupils arc 

inarching or exercising. * 

Miscellaneous. — 1. Wardrobes for country schools are better mode of wainscoting 
C or 8 feet higli, at both sides of cn franco door, in the school room. Those old entries 
are great breeders of disorder. 

2. The girls and boys should have separate wardrobes. 

3. The teacher’s desk should be in the opposite end of the room from the entrance. 

4. The end of the room opposite the entrance, should have no windows. 

5. The blackboard should extend across the end of the room back of the teacher’s 
desk and down each side to the windows. It ill do no lmrm to run the blackboard 
the length of both sides as well as one end. 

6. If necessary, stand over tho builder with a club to make him put the blackboards 
low enough for the little people. The side boards should be within 2 feet of the 
floor and made 4 feet wide. Tho end board should be C feet wide. 

8; Tho floor should bo of narrow and well-seasoned maple. Do not put in a soft 
wood floor. 

8. Provide a neat wood box if no fuel room is given. 

9. Provide at least one extra chair for stray visitors. 

10. There should be an average of 10 square feet of floor space to each pupil. A 
little increase in the dimensions of tho building docs not add materially to the 
expense! but adds much to health and cofafort of pupils. 
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MISSISSIPPI, 

[From Import ui State Sup t. «T. R. Treat on for 3d92-®3.| 

FLOURISHING CONDITION OF TOWN AN1> VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 

Tlio average country school, as it has boon conducted, could command the respect 
of neither pupil nor patron, and has served, in many instances, but to pension 
incompetent kindred of trustees, to blunt every educational aspiration of our youth, 
and rob ♦hem of precious da t Vu and goblen opportunities. The time b Y as come to 
stop dallying with sc serious an interest of the Commonwealth. 

The towns of our State, recognizing the futility of a four months’ teim, nave 
organized into separate school districts, and annually raise enough money by local 
taxation to extend their term to seven months in all the smaller towns, and to eight, 
nine, and ten months in the larger ones — the average term being more than eight 
months. 

The now constitution diminished the revenues of many of the separate school dis- 
tricts, and occasioned a stricter economy, and in some instant <‘8 a shortening of the 
term; but in every case the towns have met tho emergency, increased the local levy, 
and Avill maintain their schools eight or nine months, 

Tho people in our towns have gone to great expense besides in building and equip- 
ping sclioolhouses Tiny recognize tlio value of education, and are determined that 
their children shall have every reasonable opportunity in an educational line. 

In the last two years the number of separate school districts lias increased from 41 
to 58, showing that our towns and villages are forging to the front in providing school 
facilities fur their children 

Several of tho smaller towns have enlarged their school districts by embracing somo 
adjacent rural territory upon petition of the iieo holders thereof. 

The schools of all tlm separate districts arc reported a a being in a flourishing con- 
dition and crowded with pupils to the limit of their capacity. 

As indicated in the last biennial report, these municipal' tics h.ul to make, in most 
instances, a slight increase in their local school tax ; but no serious hindrance of their 
progress and efficiency has been occasioned by the change in our school revenue Bystem. 

The increase in the number of separate school districts and their steady progress 
indicate tho healthy tone of public sentiment which follows great local effort in behalf 
of schools. 

Tho course of study in nearly ;.ll of those schools is sufficient to prepare students 
to enter the freshman class of the university and the other State institutions. They 
arc, moreover, contributing to the rural schools many we 11- prepared, active, and pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Numerous changes of principals and r.uporinien dents have taken place within the 
past few years, indicating that the people arc seeking stronger men to conduct their 
schools, 

A system of schools seldom rises above the idea of the principal or superintendent, 
and most often is hut a reflection of that ideal. 

The chief function of trustees is to put t he right man in charge of the schools. 

The quality of manhood in a principal is a silent molding power that stamps its 
impress on tho character and destiny of every pupil. It operates not simply in the 
school room and on the play ground, but follows children into their homos, is with 
them during vacations, and registers Itself in their conduct as future citizens of tho 
Commonwealth. 

Most of tho separate school districts have provided school libraries. 

DLMRIC T LinUAIUKs. 

A library composed of popular and standard literature is a necessary adjunct to 
eveiy public school. 

The highest function of the public school is to create and cultivate the reading 
habit. Herein lies its chief power to promote culture among tho masses. 

Our country homes have but few books, and these generally of a kind unattractive 
to children. Many young people are reaching tho ago of maturity without ever hav- 
ing read a book. 

Our schools must set to work to collect small libraries of readable books and place 
them in the hands of the children. A little cooperative effort by the neighborhood 
will supply the means to purchase i wenty or thirty volumes. Even this small num- 
ber, if well selected and wisely used by tho teacher, will suffice, to load the pupils 
into communion with tho great apostles of tho world’s thought, to create within 
them a new source of happiness, to uplift them ultimately to a state of intellectual 
freedom* 
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proprietary high schools and colleges. 

In addition to onr separate school districts we have 233 high schools, academics, 
snd colleges. The enrollment in these institutions lor 1892-93 was 22,859, and all of 
them give more or less secondary instruction. 

These schools include all denominational institutions, and, except eight or ten, 
arc conducted upon the coeducation plan. Most of them are effective factors in the 
education of the youth of the State. 

Nearly all of them during the public school term conduct tlicir departments below 
the high school as public schools. 

A high degree of credit must be conceded to a majority of these institutions; but 
some of them arc unworthy of the patronage they secure through artful and delu- 
sive pretenses. 

When a school claims that in one year it can teach a course of mathematics from 
algebra to calculus, or can give a classical education in two years, the wise parent 
will conclude that it is a humbug and look for another school in which to educate 
his child. 

We need to get rid of all such educational shams. 

A DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY FOIt THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The establishment of a department of pedagogy in the university is a step of prog- 
ress which relieetH credit upon the wisdom of the trustees of this great institution 
of learning. 

The department of pedagogy will articulate the university with the public school 
system of the State and by degrees put university men at the head of most of our 
town and city public schools, which will unify and harmonize our educational work. 

Young men and women of the State who wish to become teachers will turn to the 
university for professional instruction, and the people will naturally apply there 
when they wish scholarly and well-trained teachers. 

With no normal school in the State, this department should be crowded from year 
to year by those who aim to make themselves better teachers. The day is not far 
distant when an applicant without professional training need not apply for a position 
in any important public school in Mississippi. The sooner trustees exact professional 
training as a condition precedent to election, the speedier will bo the progress of their 
schools, 

Already there is happily a growing tendency in this direction. Many scholarly 
young men have been rejected within tho past lew \ cars simply because they had no 
professional training. {Scholarship is of prime importance. No acquaintance witii 
methods and devices can take iis place; but it. is equally essential that the scholar 
bo trained to teach, if he expects to moot the demands of any position of prominence 
in our schools. 

The people are fast learning that the very worst, investment they can make is to 
employ a poor teacher for their children, and the day is at hand when teachers must 
invest liberally in the acquisition of professional training before they enter the pro- 
fession, aiul must annually spend a part of their salaries in self- improvement. 

TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL libraries. 

Under the law allowing 20 per cent of tho surplus institute fund to be invested in 
works on teaching, to be kept by tho county superintendent for the use of teachers, 
more than half the counties have purchased libraries containing irom 20 to 300 vol- 
umes each. At the county institutes tho past summer contributions were made by 
tho teachers for enlarging these libraries and for tho purchase of libraries in coun- 
ties wore none had been procured, so that by the end of the present scholastic year 
nearly every county will bo provided with the best works on teaching. Those 
libraries will be increased from year to year, and in a short while the public school 
teachers of Mississippi will have free access to the very best educational thought of 
the world. Our teachers can now pursue a course of professional reading with no 
outlay for books; reading circles and associations can be formed to master inscribed 
courses: educational theories can be studied in tho light of daily experience. The 
establishment and use of these libraries will ultimately exert a potent influence in 
uplifting the teachers and bringing them to a true appreciation of the dignity of their 
profession. 
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MISSOURI. 

[From report of State 8 apt. L. K. AVili'e. for 1892-03.] 

A REFORM URGED JN T1IK ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 

It was once thought sufficient to educate the few. The education of the many is 
ail idea of comparatively recent origin. Our universities and colleges are aristo- 
cratic in their origin, their design, their scone, their courses of study, and methods. 
I uso the t'*rm ,*mtocr«:1ic not in an od’.ous sense. By its use I mean that them 
institutions reach the r*\v in distinction from the many. From the very nature of 
things, they can reach hut a small percent of tlio p> ople. They 'were originally 
designed to prepare for the lenrn .d professions, especially for the ministry and law. 
The time came when States, i:i the interest both of humanity and public welfare,, 
decided to make, the education of all a public cliaige. 

There has not heen sufficient time to make the public school course* of study and 
methods ns democratic as the systems are in tlmir scope and design. The design of 
our free school systems is to reach tho nuiises; vet we cling to Ihe courses of study 
and methods modeled after those in universities and colleges, that, from the very 
nature of things, can roach only the few. Wo, must remember Mint the day of uni- 
versal education at public oxpeuso has but fairly da wned ; tho sun hangs low in the 
eastern horizon. There lias not been sufficient time to create a harmonious whole. 
These higher institutions of learning being designed to prepare for the learned pro- 
fessions, their courses of study were shaped with reference to graduation. If the 
student fell by tho wayside before graduation, it, was liis own fault. When free 
school systems were established, their courses of study were modeled largely after 
those of tho college. These courses of study, while professedly for the many, are 
really for tho few, Although a largo per cent of tho pupils drop out. of school 
before reaching tho fourth grade, but little work is done in the majority of schooh 
below tho fourth grade in oral geography, and in tho applicatio: of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and divhdou. Although three-fourtlis oi tho pupils leave 
school he fore reaching the eighth year of school life, not one school in twenty givi* 
instruction hclow grade 8 in the elements of the natural sciences, in elementary 
history, civil government, political economy, and literature. 

Our courses of study seem to have been framed without a recognition of the fact 
that these pupils, with* *t training in the natural sciences, without any knowledge 
of their country's history, with . o intimation of the world’s history, with no 
instruetioikAvith regard to tho social units so near and vital — the school district, 
the township, the county — that these pupils are to become beads of families, and aw 
to wield the ballots that iire to shape tho destiny of our country. We apply the 
spurs to the geographical hobby through grades 4, 5, f>, 7, and 8, apparently oblivi- 
ons, nob only of* the great events of the world’s history, but of the thrilling event* 
in the history of our couutry. Is it because pupils below grade# would not take an 
interest in these events? Oli, no ; ibis simply that we are slaves to custom ; that we 
have been unable to overcome tho inertia of the past; that wo have not had suffi- 
cient time to make our free school systems democratic in their courses of study ami 
methods. Pupils of the second and third grades, if given ail opportunity, would 
read with great relish fairy tales and folk stories. In grades .‘1, 4, and 5 they wonld 
read with equal relish Kingsley’s (ircek Heroes, Ten Boys on tlio Hoad from Long 
Ago Till Now, Abbott's < ’yetis and John listen Cooke’s Stories of the Old Dominion. 
In grades 5, (5, and 7 they would road with interest and prolit elementary books of 
civil government and political economy. 

Again, why, when we take up Pnited Slates history, should wo bo expected to 
memorize the thousand unimportant details of battles? Why not give some of this 
time to interesting historical or biographical sketches in the world’s history ? Again, 
wo are expected to grind the selections of the readers over and over, again and again, 
squandering valuable time that could bo given to the reading of a number of choice 
literary wholes. It is not enough to study the examples in arithmetic growing out 
of actual life. Wo must ransack algebra in order to devise improbable, impractical, 
and artificial hare-ami -hound problems. It is not enough to study iiractical arithme- 
tic; we must push the study into abstruse ami impractical higher arithmetic, thus 
wasting time that should be given not only to a better understanding of practical 
arithmetic, but to obtaining an elementary knowledge of points, lines, surfaces, and 
solids. Writiug and drawing must also be ground very fine, and strung out very 
long — made as abstruse as possible. 

This reform course of study herein offered does tho best thing possible for every 
pupil, regardless of his station in life, and regardless of tho number of years he is 
permitted to remain in school. J f from caprice or misfortune he leaves school at tbe 
end of the third year, ho has tho best the school can give him. The same is true if 
he leaves the school at grade 5 or 8. At whatever point he leaves school, he wonld 
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have received some training in observation along tho entire lino in both the domain 
of nature and man, and if lie had learned to read, his reading would bo along the 
same liberal and extended line. Such a courso of study would not only give the 
pupil tho best possible preparation’ for life, regardless of when he left school, but 
also tho best preparation for subsequent studies either in the high grades of the 
common, school or in secondary institutions of learning or university. This course 
of study would hasten the articulation of the common schools, secondary schools, 
and universities; would bring about a rational articulation without sacrificing tho 
interests of the common schools, secondary schools, or the universities. The passport 
to a higher grade or institution would not be an ability to disgorge a gorged memory, 
but to observe and read intelligently, and to express tho results of that observation 
and reading in good English. Inspiration and power rather than information would 
become tho basis of promotion. No articulation that docs not consider the interests 
of all tho institutions concerned can bring the host results. The articulation that 
is based upon the best interests of the common schools is the one from which the 
secondary schools and universities will derive t-lie. most profit. 

Life is a very practical thing. 15y this I do not mean to unduly emphasize the 
utilitarian at the expense of the clhical and aesthetic. Reader, have you gone among 
the people— -the plain, common people — and looked again and again at education from 
their standpoint? Have you, in imagination, lived o\ cr your childhood? Docs our 
public school system seem to have been constructed with special reference to the 
needs of tlm people? Docs it. do the most to enlarge, to strengthen, and perfect their 
lives? Does it go to them in a spirit of helpfulness, or docs it invite them to come to 
it? Ik our system giving them t hat for which they arc hungering? They are asking 
bread and fish, and wo arc giving them st rpents and stones. They cry aloud for 
trained powers of observation, that they may lia\ e better food, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation; that they may appr< chile and enjoy the beauties of nature 
attending them by slight and day. In ret urn, we gorge their memories on geography 
and tho books of natural science. They seek companionship with tlio good and great 
through their books; we give them li\e readers composed of extracts. 

Do yon say that this is not the province of school, but of life? 1 reply that child- 
hood and youth is preeminently the time for such training; the period when the 
senses and curiosity are most active; life will ho full of other duties; tho to-morrow 
of neglected opportunity will never come. An instruction that does not make the 
sou nml daughter more helpful to their parents, that does not layliohl upon the hands 
and lbefc, lacks ellieieney. There is something wrong about an education that does 
not enable the farmer’s son to look more carefully after the condition of tho crops, 
the stock, the gates, and fences; the daughter to bo more interested, ingenious, and 
helpful in cooking, sewing, and housekeeping. 

I hear a widespread complaint that 11 schooling *’ turns boys and girls against 
work. Is it not strange that history — a recital of deeds — should disincline pupils 
to deeds in tlieir own sphere — in a word, to work? (?o large l f \ among parents, and 
you will iind a general belief that, some st range and wonderful power inheres in the 
text-book, and especially in that knowledge that is so hidden by technical terms as 
to be unintelligible to the. masses. The pedantry of teachers is in no small degree 
responsible for our present course of study and methods : a desire to possess terms — 
if not knowledge — not understood by the people. Wo teachers still act out our 
little part ; puppet-like, we sj ill dance at the belies! of eustom ; still pay tribute to 
tho eiVoto past. Our pupils still perpetuate their wordy parades on examination and 
commencement days. Our graduates, with but Jittlo knowledge of composition, 
manage to deliver themselves of essays and orations, which, with learned length 
and thundering sound, amaze the gazing rustics, ranged around.” It may bo 
remarked, in passing, that the teacher is no less amazed than the audience. When 
will we cense this array of pedantry and the artificial, and be perfectly sincere and 
honest, with the people i Our systems of education must get simpler and more help- 
ful though the heavens fall. 1 learned of an inspired preacher who draws his hun- 
dreds of thousands, and upon hearing him, lind liis secret to he simplicity and 
helpfulness. Eager to catch a glimpse of the world’s great paintings, I iind them 
port raying the meek and the lowly — Alone in the World, The Last Muster, Break- 
ing Family Ties. The short and simple annals of the poor will ever ho the inspiration 
of literature. 

Postalozzi indeed canto preaching tho gospel of sense-perception in tho w ilderness 
of memory culture, and wo do him lip service in every convention of teachers, but 
the actual work of tho average schoolroom shows that our hearts are far from him. 
For twelve long years, Horace Mann, the illustrious apostle of Festalozzi, with tho 
energy of despair, made his eloquent plea for ideas before words, throughout the 
length and breadth of Massachusetts, and wo love to do him honor; and yet, in tho 
average school, the gluttony of tho memory goes on. Herbert, the apostle of 
apperception, numbers his followers by tho tens of thousands, and yet, in practice, 
tlio doctrine of the correlation and concentration of studies is a stranger in four- 
iifths of the schoolrooms. 
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Shull oar great systoles of education, with their superb machinery, drift farther 
ami further from the people, or shall wo hasten to learn the lessons of simplicity, 
helpfulness, and wisdom# These reforms are coming j ust as sure as the water seeks 
the sea. Already there are ominous muttering* among the people. It may be that 
no member of our profession is destined to lead these reforms to final and complete 
triumph. We are a conservative body, It may be that to achieve these reforms, 
some John the Baptist, feeding on loc intn and wild honey, and with a leather girdle 
about his loins, must come forth from among the people. Be it so; thus have been 
compassed tho world’s greatest reforms. 

ADDHKSS OF 1USW ISDVWJJ T5VP.RETT II ALU AT TIIM OFFXINO OF THK XKW ST. LOUIS 

PUBLIC LIB 11 AH Y BUILDIN'l 

[The exercises connected with the formal opening of the new building for the St. 
Louis public library were hold February 17, 1898 The library at that date num- 
bered 90,000 volumes, having increased thioefold since the present librarian, Mr. 
Frederick M. Crundeti, took charge in 1877. Kov. E. K. llale delivered the following 
dedicatory address :J 

It is impossible, for tho people oi* any community which has not fully tried it, to 
foresee the joy to individuals which they are making possible. No man can foresee 
the happiness of homes which is thus made possible. No man can foresee tho eleva- 
tion aud advance v£ social life and public order. No man can foretell tb© special 
occasions in which some new Watt is to be trained to build some new steam engine, 
in which some new Edison is to ho trained for new discoveries in science, in which 
some now Walter Scott is to bo educated for the happiness of millions upon millions. 
Victories, which can not be wWi I on beloi e ihev are achieved, are all in tho germ when 
we plant tho acorn. Or, if you call it mustard seed, no man shall say what birds 
shall take shelter, v. hat travelers shall rest, under ilie shad > of that treo of which 
you plant the germ to day. Far less shall any man say what conquests shall bo 
achieved by the travelers who from this rest and this shade go -ward upon now 
duty. 

I speak, in some sort, as an oxpei L I have seen the public library of my own 
homo begin with a little collection of public documents in a snufly little room in tho 
city ball. 1 have seen ii. grow till it takes possession of the most costly building 
in New England. From u thousand books, 1 think, the gift of a retiring mayor, it 
lias increased till it is i »\v one of the largest libraries in the world. But it is not 
because I have seen tins growth >h:it I am saying what I say. It is because I may 
see any day a cabman, on his stand, reading one of its brown paper -covered volumes. 
It is because 1 have seen the thoughtful mechanic come out from ono of its private 
rooms where; he had been at work, in his leisure hours, on the most careful and recon- 
dite problems of the mathematics, perhaps extending their discoveries. It is because 
I have seen the first artists of America meet there to study what elsewhere they 
could not find, ilie steps in some line of composition or invention. It is because I 
know that the rank and file of the city of Boston would more readily rise in rebel- 
lion against any city government which neglected to provide for their library than 
if they had been wounded at any other point of their social life. After thirty years’ 
experience, this lias come to be the Jaw and understanding; you may retrench on 
the right hand and cm the left, > on may cut down the salary of the mayor, you may 
leave the streets narrow, you may lia\o a had lire department, you may go to tho 
dogs in any other direction; but beware how you put a finger on the appropriation 
for the public library ! The people of that city, even those who yon would say were 
of the most ignorant ami thoughtless grade, have tasted the blood of life; and having 
tasted it once, they will not forego t heir feast. They know what it is to have the best 
books in the world at their command. They and their wives and their children know 
what this is. Having once feasted at that board, they mean that the steward and 
tho cook shall purvey for them as well to-morrow as they did yesterday. 

As I go forward it is my hope and effort to illustrate my prophecies "by one or two 1 
simple details which will at least throw wliat tho artists call broken lights” upon 
my picture; and 1 will try to make you believe that I am not speaking extravagantly. 
In the presence of the distinguished librarian of this society — a gentleman wlioso 
name is known all over tho English-speaking world, among the loaders in his busi- 
ness for tho tact and skill which he has brought to administration —I shall certainly 
speak modestly. I claimed to be an expert, but still speak as an outsider speaks, 
and not as one personally concerned in the administration of these great institutions. 

I beg to be understood as speaking as a child of the public, who has fared with other 
children of tho public, when wo come to the festival of which 1 have spoken. My 
ticket is as good as theirs and no better. In what I am to say, I am glad to bo under * 
stood as pleading for all sorts mul conditions of men. I shall beg you, as I go on, to 
remember where the leaders of men so often corno from. I do not romember that 
you found Jenny Lind in the court circles of Sweden. I know you found Ben 
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Franklin in a tallow-chandler's shop. 1 think Ahraham Lincoln had never been sent 
to a gilt edged academy, and never graduated at a college of a thousand genera- 
tions. I am speaking in a nation where every soldier carries a in.arHhal’s baton in 
his knapsack, and it is so speaking that I am taking it for granted that this city of 
St. Louis, which Inis so well foiccast the future in a hundred enterprises, highly 
resolves to night that in the future, in this business of hooks, the ration of the pri- 
vate who is tramping on foot with his musket on his shoulder shall he the same 
ration which the Secretary of War is to digest to night, or the commander in chief 
of the great Army. It is two hundred ami fifty years since the real people of this 
country highly resolved that every child horn into it should ho taught to read and 
write, and should share at the common charge in the effort for education, which 
other countries had made only for their priests and their rulers. It is two centuries 
and a half since such people as llicro were in this country highly resolved that for 
them, and w ith 11 s and with our children, church and state should ho ruled hy the 
people of America. When they resolved this they meant that all America should 
bo what w r o now call a school for the training of soldiers; that all America should 
be as a divinity school for the training of priests, so that every man might bo bis 
own priest, and hold his own personal relation to God ; that all America should ho a 
school for the education of sons and daughters of tho King, so that the meanest brat 
born in the meanest hovel might ho alio to read the Word of Life, or tho law of life, 
as w T ell as tho child shaded under purple curtains in the palace of an emperor. True, 
when tho fathers made this high decision they did not anticipate to-day. There 
had not been so many words printed in the world when the United States was 
founded ns were printed in America yesterday, either in the form of journals or of 
separate volumes. Tho fathers who founded universal education, therefore, did not 
in the same statutes establish universal public libraries. Jlut, if they could have 
forecast the future of type and stereotype and power presses, tho future of to-day, 
they would havo founded public libraries for everybody. And we, who aro in that 
future — wo who know what a hook is, and liow manv books there are — we have no 
idea of limiting any son of God or daughter of God to tho 5, 10, or 50 books which 
ho can bring together in his own homo. We havo learned the great lesson that books 
are tho universal property of the world, and that tho light which is lighted is to be 
put upon a candlestick ; it is not to he shut up under any bushel. 

Wo, who aro not ashamed of llio naino of nationalists, do not expect the great 
victories of cooperation in life to ho wrought in one hour, in one year, or in one 
century . We observe, however, that they havo been won already — in a steady 
evolution. Wo see with gratitude that this nation has from the beginning been 
ready to strengthen the hands of its Government w henever and wherever the Gov- 
ernment acted for each and for all in tho establishment of popular education. Thus 
tho fathers determined that, one child should have the same chance as another child. 
Gradually, in the establishment of their armies, they determined that every man 
must bear a gun, and that not tho one military class, hut the whole nation must 
servo the state. It followed, when they came to questions of suffrage, that they 
gave the suffrage fo every man w ho had carried the firelock and had risked liis life 
for his country. So when, in any city, one wanted to fulfill the Saviour’s demand, 
and give the cup of cold water to the brother who was in need, fbo people of the 
American cities, as by instinct, saw that this water must he cold water, that it must 
he pure water, that it must bo God's water, not defiled hy human tilth or iniquity. 
And, without asking under what power they did this, the great cities, as hy one 
step, marched forward, so Unit the beggar might wash in water as pure as that 
which flowed for tho baths of a palace. The American law is that, if the necessity 
is a necessity for each child of God, and is the same for each child of God, to each 
ehil.d of God it shall he given, at the public charge. 

That child may he blind ; still the state will sec that he is taught to read. He may 
he deaf; still the state devises the method hy which lie shall he taught to hear. 
Poor thing, he may ho deaf and dumb and blind; still the state folds him in her 
arms* soothes him on her bosom, and you find that by some magic or miracle she has 
taught him liow fo speak, how to remember, how to think, and how to live. In such 
determination that, tho meanest and the worst shall he nursed and cherished as the 
noblest and the best, the state does not know the meaning of the word extrava- 
gance. w 

Now, even in what I havo said, you have observed, you could not but observe, that 
tlio very words which wo use are all tangled in with our thoughts of what a free pub- 
lic library cau do, and w hat this library is going to do for the people who will use 
it. Thus, when wo speak of “light” to-day, why, w'o hardly know whether we 
speak of the light which conies from one of Mr. Edison’s incandescent burners, or 
whether wo speak of the light which comes to a man as he reads fremhis Now Testa- 
ment, as he commits one of Tennyson’s poems to memory, or as he follows along on 
tho words of stimulus and suggestion which George Eliot has written down for him, 
or William Thackeray, or auy other mistress of life, or master. It is all light* and it 
shines for all. It is interesting, indeed, to see how, in the common talk and common 
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thought of people, they have oven come round to feel that the use of these intellectual 
facilities presupposes moral excellence and spiritual refinement. We cany it" farther 
than wo ought to carry it. When we say of one of our neighbor's hoys that he is a 
nuisance to the neighborhood, he is all the time in tlio street, we sav of his brother, 
“There is a good boy; he always has his book and is bitting by the fireside reading*" 
We really think that reading is virtue. This is because wo have found out that in 
the training of the memory there eon. vs in the training of the moral eenso, and in tho 
long run wo lmd ourselves more willing to trust the Watt, the Franklin, the Edison, 
the Lincoln, who have spent their time in diligent reading, than those who have not 
concentrated thought, attention, memory, iuu.ginrtion, or any of tho facilities of the 
mind ; those who have let them go wild, anu perhans result iu nothing. 

And wo are sure that where street, arabs, or dreaming ladies, or men of affairs are 
lured into the crypts of our libraries we are going to luno a suffrage more pure, 
administration more strong, finance more simple. Wo know that, as fast and as far 
as we tempt them by our devices to cat wisely and well of the true tree of knowledge, 
they will eat of the fruit of the tree which is the good tree. The tree best named, 
the tree of life eternal ! 

There are Bonus conditions of life which we take as things of course; wo seo them 
always and we are not grateful for them. They do not surprise us. Hero am I! I 
could stand oil one of your great bridges and look hour fo 1 ’ hour on your great river 
as it Hows by Ft. Louis. And perhaps there is not a man in this audience who could 
stand by my side there 'without being bored to death. 

Yon aro used to your river. To me, the miracle is wholly now. Now, just as you 
take the How of your rirer, so does the average American, who knows what America 
is, take tho liappy, healthful How of universal education. We take it for granted 
that n man can read. If he can not read he may go and perish. “ Served him right," 
is the verdict of the coroner. “Look out for the engine” — that is the warning to tho 
traveler in all our wildernesses, or whatever they may be called and whatever tho 
name of the engine. Tho warning is printed in largo letters for him to read it. Vain 
lor him to say, when ho picks up tho pieces of his carriage, when In collects one or 
two buckles of the harness, after the catastrophe which is only ,>t fatal — vain for 
him to say that the letters above his head were unintelligible to him. “ Whose fault 
is it that" he can not read?" ‘‘It is no fault of ours," we say; “and he will know 
better another time.” 

To learn tho value of your river hero you need to bo on the top of a waterless 
ranch in Montana, with vour dumb sheep or oxen gathering around you , hogging you 
with their plaintive oyt * to give them a drop of cold water to cool their tongues. 
To know tho value of universal education, you need to travel in some country, 
where not one man in ten knows A from Z, or whether the letters “b-o" spell “cat" 
or spell “mouse.” 

In Spain, which is like America, in that it is a country of gentlemen, I have said 
to a railway porter in bis own language, “Chevalier, might I trouble you to take 
that valise across the street to the hotel," to havo the good fellow answer me as 
courteously, “Chevalier, 1 will take the valise with tho greatest pleasure so soon 
as the chevalier yonder, who can read, will come and read to all iiftecn of us tho 
directions on the luggage." 

Till we have had some such experience, you and I do not know what it is to wait 
at a ticket window for a clerk to be called who can go through that mystic process 
which shall show how much four tickets will cost when all tho company knows that 
43 cents is tho price of one. Our machine of life hero runs on so steadily with our 
system of universal education that we do not stop to think how it would groan and 
falter if we had failed to oil the wheels. 

Shall we, however, set this great engine to running, and then give it nothing to 
do? Shall we teach every man, woman, and child in tho nation to read, and then 
give them nothing hut baggage tags and danger signals for their reading? Is my 
boy to he initiated into the mystery of numbers, is he to get an idea of those intri- 
cate mysteries of algebra and geometry and what grew from them, and then is he 
to he satisfied with calculating that 4 times 43 is 172? Aro we to train dragoons, 
skirmishers, riflemen, and light infantry, and then shut them all up in a fortress and 
tell them that their duty is to police the parade grounds of the garrison? These are 
tlio questions to which America has now come. These are tho questions which Mr. 
('run den and these gentlemen who havo called us here are asking you to-night. It 
is not enough that the boys and tho girls, the men and the women of the nation 
should read the placards in the streets, whether they advertise tragedies or comedies, 
mustard or pepper. It is not enough that they should be satisfied with anything 
ephemeral, and even the daily newspaper, in its pride, has to acknowledge that it is 
nothing more. The time has come; na>, it came long ago, when man, woman, and 
child had a right to claim the best for reading. Theirs shall he the gate to all past 
history, unlocked and thrown open. Theirs shall be tho other gate, to yesterday's 
research and discovery, thrown wide open as well. We ought to open to them tine 
path through tho garden in which the poets shall sing for them, in which Shake- 
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gpe&re shall portray for them rneu and women like themselves, in which Dante shall 
lead them through hell itself to purgatory and to heaven. Has any man found a 
philosophy which tells him how to live? Let it be theirs! Has anyOolumbns or 
j>a Gama crossed oceans or deserts ? For them has he tried that adventure! Has 
any son of God spoken words which bring the Father nearer to His children? 
These are not gifts for any upper ten thousand of the world. These are not like 
diamonds and rubies, to bo locked up in caskets or store chambers for the unhappy 
people who aro imprisoned in palaces. They are the infinite bounty of God for all 
sorts and conditions of men — as the rain descends upon the evil and the good; as 
tho sunshine blazes for the just and for the unjust. That tlio dew may thus distill 
in the darkest corner and on the dryest soil, wo establish and main tain our free 
public library. 

All that I have said is absolutely commonplace. For that reason I said it. For I 
am now to rush in, as fools will you know, where even angels might fear to tread. 
I am to say now what only a stranger can say on an occasion like this and be 
excusable. You will please remember, then, that 1 am wholly a stranger to your 
councils. Since I arrived hero only yesterday, I may say I have taken pains not 
to inquire about your work in tho past, or your plans in the future. lint on general 
principles, I can guess that Mr. Crunden on one hand has some plans of extravagant 
audacity, and that on the other hand he has somo reserves which the public andeven 
his friends can not account for, ami which they say belong to the superstitions of his 
profession. 

On the other hand, I can lake it for granted without being told that, in the board 
of trustees there are reverses and delays which the whole press of fc$t. Louis ridi- 
cules, and ye, l that there sire sonic audacious extravagancies lying latent which strike 
Mr, Crunden aghast vhen they arc whispered to him. Of all this I know nothing, 
but that where bodies of honorable, intelligent, and courageous men are intrusted 
with a great public enterprise it must bo so. 1 have repeated my commonplaces 
and compelled you to hear them, that here and now, on the birthday of this library, 
I may say one thing to everybody. It is the sanio thing to some errand boy or run- 
ner who shall carry a straw’s weight of the responsibility of this library as to the gen- 
tlemen yonder w ho aro going to draw up their wills before they* sleep to-night, and 
leave to this library the legacy of their fortunes. The great truth is this: J hole 8 
are math- f<> read. 


I give It t*» you um /• motto 1<> 1>«* i>riuU'd in gold 
On tlio main iriezr of your largest hold. 

They arc not made to be locked up in bookcases. 

The greatest credit to a library is its ability to report at the end of tho year that a 
large number of its books have been worn out in clear inul honest service. The 
Pharisees thought that man was mail© for the Sabbath, but tho Savior taught them 
that the Sal) hath was mode for men. So there are Pharisees v ho think that hooks worn 
made to be kept on shelves, but the truth is that shelves and eases ami alcoves and 
corridors and stacks and catalogues and runners and desk clerks and assistants and 
librarians and trustees all exist so that books may be put into the hands of readers. 
Tho sooner a hook is worn out the better, so that it he l arefnlly handled and honestly 
used. 

I <lo not say that the hook must lie taken outside tho library walls. That depends. 
Yon are doing a good thing for students when you train them as the British Museum 
trains them, that they must study where tho books aro. If one hundred men can 
consult a volume in one day, as in their almost matchless reading room, that book 
may do a hundred times as much good in a day as if it had been carried home by a 
student. This is mere matter of detail. But 1 repeat the words, I care not how often, 
so I can fix them upon the memory of anybody w ho is responsible. “ Books are mad© 
to read! Books are made to read! Books are made to read! They have no other 
purpose or object, under heaven! ’ 7 

“Of course they are! ’’ says everybody in this audience, and half the audience add 
tho thought w hich they are too civil to express, “ What a fool the man is, to come all 
the way from Boston to toll us that ! Or what fools the trustees were to invite him !” 
I beg your pardon. 1 have in other times been bullying a board of trustees who 
held that Pharisee doctrine. And one of them said to me, “Why! Mr. Hale, w© 
hold this property in trust : we have receipted for it ; we are like bankers whose stock- 
holders have paid them $1,000,000 in gold for their capital.* 7 / nd was I notdeliglited 
whim he gave me the simile ; I hardly gave him time to finish his sentence. “Where 
would your bank be/ 7 1 cried, “if yon had not lent that capital? Where would 
yonr stockholders be if you had tied their shekels up in napkins or, likothat man 
m the other parable, if you had buried them under ground? 77 And then I read him 
a lesson, w hich 1 trust in God ho has not forgotten, how the soul of man is worth 
more than gold and silver. By so in nch should he bo more eager that these precious 
ingots which we have inherited from the mining and minting of all time should be 
freely sent and invested where their value is best known. When they return from 
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one errand of beneficence, at tlio instant, if we can, we must send them out upon 
another. With what pride* indeed ! with what heavenly glow of satisfaction! might 
li brarian or custodian hold up before ns to-ui ght some tattered and tear-marked volume, 
the gift to us of prophet or of sage, and say, “ This ragged book has comforted ten 
thousand mourners! I dare not tell you of the tears which it has consecrated. No 
man can speak to you of the blessings which from that volume have been set flowing 
over the deserts of the world.” It would be sacrilege to compare that glow of satis- 
faction with tlio vanity of the collector when ho unlocks his safe anil with dainty 
lingers hands to you the morocco and the paper which his pa. fcieular agent, having 
carte blanche to draw from, hid in at the A L thorp hale. 

Books are made to rend ! They servo no other use under heaven. 

Do we indeed prize them ah the marvels which tuoy are ? You and 3 go to a lotg- 
distauco telephone; we listen, it maybe, to a sweetheart's whisper, it iaay be a 
brother’s laugh; wc catch the ver> accent. Wo recognize the tone, its humor, or its 
pathos. Well may wc wonder; well may wo thank God that we live in this day. 
She was with me in this little office; space was annihilated ! Yes, and what is that 
marvel to the more familiar marvel ! Mr. Crmulen gi\ es no this printed volume and 
I am sitting with Ilomer on the heights of Clues, and without a sound he whispers 
to me of the rage of Achilles or the tours of Andromache. Or 1 lie on the bank of 
anemones in Sharon, and David tells me how the heavens declrre the glory of God 
and the firmament showetli his handiwork. Let me enter Mr. CrundWs halls, and 
for me there is no space, there is no time ! 

If wo highly resolve that for this generation, and ilic generations which follow, 
reading of the best books shall bo the luxury and blessing of all sorts and conditions 
of men, the effort, the study, and the prayer whi h have combined to make this 
birthday of our Jibraiy possible are answered and rewarded. If we know that 
books are made to read; if *>e highly resolve, as we love God and hope for heaven, 
that all men and women shall one day come to read them, why, the future is sure! 
The details will determine themselves. And each new invention of Mr. CTunden, 
each new victory of ,s our trustees, will hud and blossom in .i hundred more. Of 
these I dure not prophesy. In the Jcgemls of that fabled city u sybaris, it is said 
that there were no locks on the library doors; they could always be opened ; and 
the reading room was open from midnight to midnight, from Now \ear to New Year, 
from century to century. Mr. Crunden knows, your trustees know, whether such 
matchless success be possible in »St. Louis. 

I am sure of this, becauco you people hero arc practical. 1 am sure no holiday 
■will bo too good for mi t to read in. In my own dear city, alas, wc open the library 
for every day in the year when tin. people arc at work, but wo thul it in their faces 
on tlicir few days of leisure. We let them read on Sunday, but not on their days 
of independence, fasting, or thanksgiving. 1 can not think you will imitate us. My 
parting wish for you shall he, that from the beginning you shall know that no day 
is too good a day to read of God's Word or His works; that no festival is so sacred 
to independence but men may reap of the triumphs of the fathers; that no holiday 
of thanksgiving can be better spent than in praising God for the poets and the 
prophets. Surely it is not too much In ask of this central city, in that nation which 
is the central nation in the world, which is for our purposes the center of the uni- 
verse. So fast as the choicest treasures of that universe are collected here you will 
give the fullest opportunity for each man, woman, and child to enjoy them aud to 
bless you. 

We give our child his name on his birthday. He is not only called a Library.” 
Helms two names — he is called. ‘ 4 Public, Library.” Not for one is he sent on his 
road, not for four hundred, not for the tipper ten. He is a messenger to the public, 
to each and to all. 

But, as I said, ray mission is not one of advice, but of congratulation. When, in 
1803, Robert Livingston, in many respects the first statesman, as ho was the wisest 
prophet of his time, bought for $15,000,000 all the country between the Rocky Moun- 
tain n and the Mississippi, ho wrote thus to liis prudent and careful master, Jefferson: 

“I know that the price paid is enormous. 1 have said to them that iu a century 
we should not send ten thousand people across the Mississippi River.” 

Your fathers— nay, some of you— were among the first to disprove that prophecy. 
Their privilege and yours has been more than most men can boast to show wliat 
America is and is to be. Give her an object lesson, gentlemen and ladies, in the 
central matter, in the central work of education. Establish here the freest and 
best public library in the world. 
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{From the report of State Supt. Addison B. Poland, for 1892-03.] 

STATE FUNDS SHOULD BE APPORTIONED ON TI1E BASIS OF NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 

It is clear that somo steps should ho taken to secure a larger percentage of increase 
in the teaching force of the State. 

1 would suggest here that a remedy can ho found in adopting a different basis for 
the distribution of the State appropriation than that of school census, as now pre- 
scribed. 

For instance, a district having a school population ol* 45 children or oyer drawft 
from the State a stun not less than $575. One teacher only is required. Now, an 
increase, say, of 45 more children in the district will largely increase tbe amount of 
State appropriation received. 

But no additional teacher is required; hence, the larger the number of children 
and the smaller the number of teachers the cheaper the cost of maintaining the 
schools of a district. 

Now 1 beg to recommend that the law bo so amended as to make it for the interest 
of a district having 50 or more pupils attending school to employ an additional 
teacher. 

This can be easily effected by apportioning apart of the school tax on tho basis of 
so much per teacher employed. Tho State money is now appiopriated wholly on 
tho basis of number of children to ho taught; how many are actually taught or how 
they arc taught, whether by tensor by hundreds per teacher, makes no difference. 
This is essentially wrpng. The school Jaw needs to be remedied at this vital point. 

THE NEW .JERSEY SYSTEM OF (SHADING RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Under tho New Jersey school law county superintendents have the power, by and 
with the approval of trustees, to prescribe a uniform course of study Tor their 
respective counties. For this reason, among others, a uniform State system has 
Hover been adopted. It lias been thought best by my predecessors to leave the mat- 
ter of grading entirely in the hands of the county and city officers, and to discourage 
tho adoption of a uniform State system, on the ground that a uniform State system 
for rural schools is 110 move needed than a uniform State system for city schools. 
The county superintendent stands, nmtato nomine, in tho same position as the city 
superintendent. A careful comparison, then, of the several county systems Mill 
show the following to be the essential features of them all : 

(1) A course of study consisting of fire grade *. — The first four covering all the work 
usually done in the primary and grammar schools of our best city systems; the last 
grade, the work of the first, two years of the ordinary high school. This course is 
little more than a general outline of studies. It does not go into details in any sub- 
ject, In no case does it give more than the proper sequence of topics. It aims also 
to fix only approximately tho time at which the work of any grade may be completed. 

This latter is important, since to fix definitely tho time for the completion of a 
grade would ho fatal to the system; it would not leave sufficient latitude lor the 
special needs of particular schools. 80 also a detailed programme would tend to 
narrow amt mechanize the work, as in some cities, where it is the bane of the system. 

By creating few grades it becomes possible for both rural and city schools to work 
together under the same course, since any subclassification may bo made within 
three grades that the local conditions or exigencies of each district, or city demand. 
While thus serving in a measure to unify the schools of a county, this system of 
grading does not reduce t hem to the inflexible, cast-iron classification which is so 
objectionable in many of our city systems. 

I 11 my opinion, this happy division of the course into five grades (four below the 
high school and one high school), each representing about two years' time for the 
average pupil, is the fundamental and saving feature of the New Jersey system. 
Eight or nine annual grades, ns in the cities, would be impossible in rural schools; 
a greater number still more impossible. Such a classification would give rise to 
annual or semiannual promotions, which are entirely out of the question in rural 
schools. But five grades, on the other hand, with no stated time for completion, 
break up this system of periodic promotions. Bright pupils not infrequently cover 
the whole four grades below the high school in six or even four years’ time. So, also, 
it pupil may bo at one and the same time in two or even three grades, according to 
his scholarship and capacity. It will be seen, therefore, that title grading by bien- 
nial periods interferes in nowise with tho proper classification of pupils; it leaves 
the door open for all the intermediate grades or classes which local or accidental 
conditions make desirable or necessary. It is not necessary, for example, to find 
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two or even three classes doing second-grad o work in arithmetic or gramma?; this 
will depend wholly upon the number of pupils in the school, their comparative pro- 
ficiency, and the time at the teacher*'* disposal. So far from holding back bright 
pupils, the chief danger of the New Jersey system lias been found to lie in its 
enabling them to get on too rapidly. To counteract this tendency to complete the 
cotirse too early, it has been found necessary in nearly every county to adopt a rule 
that no pupil shall be allowed to graduate under the age of 13 or 11 years. The 
point to be clearly apprehended is this : That the system of grading under discussion 
is not for the purpose of reducing to a minimum the number of classes, but for 
directing and especially for vitalizing the wodi of a school by the additional incen- 
tives that it introduces, us will be seen in jeafti-r. In theory, at least, every pupil 
is working wherever he can to the best advantage; If otherwise, it is not tne resnH 
of the system, but of the natural and unavoidable conditions that limit the time of 
the teacher and consequently the number of recitations she is able to hear. It may 
be said, however, that the tendency of the system is to reduce somewhat the num- 
ber ol‘ daily recitations common in ungraded schools. 

(J) The second essential feature of this systnn is ihat it broadens the wor }; of the county 
superintendent.— The success of a school depends largely upon the ability and intel- 
ligence of the teacher; the success of any system of grading, whether city or rural, 
depends also in a great measure upon the superintend* nt. This does not imply, 
however, that some systems arc* not better than others. Some may be run with 
less friction ; some produce better results than others. The graded system under 
discussion needs just as careful supervision to make it efficient as a city system. 
Many, if not most, of tlie evils that attend the closely graded city system also 
appear in the ungraded ' oral schools. Thus, for instance, “marking time” will bo 
lound in its worst form not in the city, but in the ungraded country schools. 

1 well remember how the, district school teacher of my boyhood days always started 
the advanced class in arithmetic at common fractions. This enabled us to get on to 
percentage, say, at the end of the term. At the beginning >f the next term it was 
the same old story — “The tirst class in arithmetic will begin at common fractions." 
lint in rural schools tliisevilof “marking time” is not due. as in city systems, to 
annual or- semiannual grading, but rather to no grading. The tendency of rural 
schools is always toward too many classes for economy in teaching; of city systems 
toward too few. There is a point where the two extremes meet. I believe it is 
found, so far as rural schools are concerned, in the system under discussion. Hut no 
system will make careful and intelligent supervision unneecssary. One of the chief 
advantages claimed for n liform grading is that it compels and encourages the county 
superintendent to live in the saddle, so to speak; to visit, inspect, and supervise his 
schools with indefatigable industry and untiring zeal. 

(J) Uniform county examinations . — It was early found i n the history of the New 
Jersey system that uniform examinations could be made an important and valuable 
accessory. Those an* held annually at oi near the close of the school year. The 
questions are made out by the county superintendent. The examinations are con- 
ducted in the several schools by the principal or regular class teacher, by whom also 
the papers are all lirst examined and marked. The results are tabulated and sent 
to the county superintendent. In most counties, also, the papers of the three upper 
grades are submitted to the county superintendent, who is assisted in reviewing 
them by a comity board of examiners. 

By all who object to stated examinations this feature of the Now Jersey system 
will he regarded as a defect. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
examinations in rural schools are less frequent than iu city schools, and for that 
reason are looked upon with much greater favor by bolli pupils and teacher. Prop- 
erly conducted they are not only a great incoufho to pupils, but are anticipated 
with pleasure. The demoralizing e licet of examinations as ordinarily conducted is 
due to the fact that a pupil's promotion depends I hereon. Remove this feature, as 
may bo done under this system, and examinations are no longer a bugbear. A pupil's 
promotion at the end of any given period will depend, under this system, upon the 
conditions that prevail when new classes conn* to be formed. The county examina- 
tions will be only one factor of many to determine this result. 

It is not improbable, however, that under certain conditions a Bystem of county 
grading, just as a city system of grading, could be, carried on successfully without 
examinations. Where, for instance, principal, teacher, and pupils are doing the best 
they can, the spur of an examination is not necessary. But it is not true, in my 
opinion, that examinations are always and necessarily an evil. They have their 
proper place in the school system; not their use but their abuse is to bo deplored; 
they can be made so comprehensive as to render cramming impossible; they may be 
so carefully aud discreetly' conducted as fu reduce deception and fraud to the barest 
minimum. 

(4) Permanent and systematic records are indispensable to this system . — One of the 
most common defects to be noticed in ungraded schools is the lack of permanent 
records. The frequent change of teachers in rural schools makes them esx>ecially 
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necessary and desirable. Without them a new teacher, usually a novice, is com- 
pelled to make a reclassification of* tile school. Tim result is a woeful loss of time, 
both for those who are imprudently set hack in their studies and. compelled for the 
second or third time to go over the same ground, and for those also who are quite as 
unfortunately pushed into water beyond their depth .and left to flounder as best they 
may. A projierly graded system will make necessary two sets of records — one, the 
class records of each school, showing its peculiar classification and the proficiency 
of each of its pupils; the other, the county records, which certify the results of the 
official inspect! on and examinations made by its superintendent. The former will 
enable a new teacher to organize licr school with case and dispatch; the latter 
will enable her to compare her school with others of the sain© (‘lass in a town or 
county, and will serve also as a general guide for framing a suitable programme. 
Promotions, as a general rule, will he made upon the local class records; the official 
comity records will enable pupils removing to other districts in the county to he 
more readily classified. 

(5) Certificates for each {{rath' and a final diploma. — Pupils who complete any grade 
receive a certificate hearing the signature of the county superintendent, district 
clerk, principal, or teacher. Those who complete the tour grades below the high 
school receive a diploma; the fifth or high school grade a special diploma. 1 need 
not say that these certificates are highly prized in rural districts. To the child who 
at the age of 7 or 8 years receives his first certificate it is the greatest experience 
of Ills life, Nor docs the desire to gain these paper honors grow less until the age 
of 14 or 15, the last in the scries to be secured. Some moralist h will doubtless decry 
the practice that supplies to the children and youth motives so base. lint are wo 
not all of us chasing madly after some supposed good, as useless and ephemeral 
when we get it as the paper on which the child's certilicato is written® It is the 
present or immediate and not the. remote good that appeals to tin* child of interest. 
Time may come when these farmer hoys will “Seek honor, e'en at the cannon's 
month, ,r hut now the height and breadth of their ambition is a roll of parchment. 
Who shall say which is the. more laudable ambition, this or that? But, moralizing 
aside, the inti nonce of the county certificate on the rural schools is an incentive to 
effort which can hardly he overestimated. 

(fl) Jicvvtjnilion of diplomas hi/ h i if h er insii to lions. — All graduates of the county 
graded course are admitted to the State norma I school and to many city high schools 
without a reexamination. So, also, several colleges accept those county examinations 
in lieu of their own in the same subjects. This is an advantage not to he lightly 
estimated. 

Such, then, in brief, are the essential features of the New .Jersey system of grading 
rural schools. A few words now' as to the general working of that system. It w as 
devised to correct certain evils and to secure certain definite ends. If should he 
judged, therefore, by its specific results. 

The principal evils which it aimed to reach and correct are the following: 

(7) The short period of school attendant'?. — The entire school attendance of most 
children in the large cities does not- exceed upon the average three to four years. In 
rural districts pupils attend through a longer period of years, but for fewer months 
in a year and w i tli frequent lapses of one or more terms. The cause of this short 
period of school attendance is not. jrifrcq uently the actual need of the child’s labor 
at home; hut quite as often it is due to an indifference on the part of the pupil him- 
self. The value of an education is not realized by him. The end is too remote. 
Some more immediate end, such as securing a. county diploma, is a more, powerful 
incentive. Take a single county. For instance, in Atlantic County, prior to the 
introduction of a. graded system iifteeu years ago, not one person pursued advanced 
studies -where twenty or more are doing so now. So, also, of matriculant* at the nor- 
mal school and colleges; the number hits increased at least twenty tine s in the same 
period. 

(./) I rrc pillar it if of attendance. — This is due to many causes, such as sickness, had 
roads, need for pupils' w ork at home, etc. Experience has abundantly pro\ ed, 
however, that t.he principal cause of irregular attendance is lack of interest on the 
part of pupil*. When deeply interested in tlie school nothing hut absolute neces- 
sity w'iil keep them away. The county grading, with its system of examinations, 
certificates, and diplomas, furnishes the necessary incentive to keep pupils in school. 

<3) Cntraincd and incr peri cured teachers. — The small salaries paid in most rural dis- 
tricts compel the employment of untrained and inexperienced teachers. They need 
every help that can be devised. It is impossible lor the county superintendent, 
owing to the extent of Ids district, to visit and advise with great frequency; hence, 
reliance must he had upon some general directions. These are furnished by the 
course of study and the regulations that govern it. 

( l ) Frequent rhanac of teachers , — 'flic average term of service of the country district 
teacher is less tlum two years; just lmio enough to undo the work of a predecessor, 
and not enough to establish a new regime, lienee, chaos is likely to prevail without 
the guidance and help afforded by some uniform system of grading. Cl rant that the 
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most important need is the personal supervision of an intelligent and enthusiastic 
superintendent, lu 1 ieri of stieli supervision ike county graded system is a necessity ; 
with it, an additional help. 

(5) Large i< umber or clasee*. — This must always bo on obstacle in the way of improve- 
ment of rural schools. It is tl*c opposite extreme to t lie city system, where, by reason 
of a large number of pupils ai d the employment of a greater number of teachers, 
advantage can be taken of the economic principle of 4 * division of labor.” There is 
a compensation, however, even in a large number of classes; individual work, so 
rare in cities, is made obligatory. Pupils are »u*ci ssai ily thrown upon their own 
resources. Hence, tho two principal evils v ’ feudal. t upon the city system of grad- 
ing, to wit, mcmimiJcal routine and *‘mai king tiurn,” are less likely to arise* There 
is a happy mean to be found between too many classes amt too few. The system of 
grading under discussion alms to find iL 

(6) Lark of esprit de oorps.— The preceding condit ions that T have mentioned, tend, 
■without some corrective, to reduce the esprit do corps of the rural schools to the 
lowest eld). There is little in the ungraded school 1o tiro the ambition or excite the 
love of llic average boy or girl. True, history affords many examples of illustrious 
men and women who have nourished upon such a soil. Put history f^iis to record 
the achievements of that far greate r number whose buds of promise never opened in 
that ofttimes cheerless atmosphere. Next to the intelligent, enthusiastic, skillful 
teacher, the system of county grading, with it, a awards and diplomas, will be found 
the most effective stimulus to arouse and foster a love for school. 

Jn conclusion, it may be said that tho conditions prevailing in rural districts are 
so unlike the conditions that prevail in cities that any a priori judgment, based on a 
knowledge merely of city needs, must carefully scrutinized. The contention of 
l>i\ Harris, that the greatest need of nil schools, city or rural, is a frequent reclassifi- 
cation, in * rder that all pup'ls may at all times find their normal level in the school 
curriculum, is not traversed b f \ this paper. Oil the contrary, this need of frequent 
readjustment of classes is admitted. It is claimed, however, that the New Jersey 
system of grading rural schorls makes fhis frequent reelassitic:itio.M possible, while 
affording certain additional ndvaut ages, such as comparative l udard, proximate 
uniformity, and stimulus, so essential to intelligent organization, profitable instruc- 
tion, and cdective supervision. 


MANUAL TttAlXIXli. 

Under an aH of the legislature passed in 1881, and under another act passed in 
1885, the »Stat(3 may npj ropriate, Ti ati ( > one year, any sum not exceeding $5,000 to 
introduce and to maintain manual training in any school district of the ttiiate. rais- 
ing by donation oi taxation an equal amount. 1 1 might- naturally be expected that 
so liberal a State subsidy would tend to increase rapidly the number of manual 
training schools. The fact that no large and immediate increase has taken place 
is due to the general belief that manual training is still to some extent a matter of 
experiment; that its adaptation to existing courses of study is not yet complete ; 
that it. is wism* to await tho outcome of its trial where already introduced than to 
undertake its introduction and maintenance without sufficient knowledge. More- 
over, no effort has been made by the State department to hasten its introduc- 
tion. On the other hand, it has been thought wiser, safer, and more economical 
to strengthen the existing schools by exacting boiler and more extended work; to 
carry on tlie necessary labor of adaptation and coordination in a, few schools only 
until the experimental stage is oxer than to encourage the. broadcast introduction 
of a form of education the limitations and value of which have not yet been fully 
determined. 

Attention is called to the detailed reports of tho several schools which have 
undertaken to carry on manual training, for an opinion of its merits and successful 
operation to date. 

To summarize briefly these reports, it may he said : 

(1) That without exception all the schools referred to report favorably. 

(2) That so far from abridging the time devoted to this species of instruction, all, 
without exception, are disposed to extend it. 

(3) That wherever taught by capable and competent instructors the manual train- 
ing studies arc very popular with girls and boys alike. 

As the result of my personal observation and experience T incline, to the belief 
that all of the following results flow naturally from manual training when rightly 
taught: 

(1) A greater interest in school, especially on the part of boys approaching tho 
higli-school age. The desire to do something with the hands, to engage in some 
form of labor such as they witness adults engaged in, to become men in tho sense of 
being able to perforin acts that look toward gaining a living; those and other con- 
siderations of a similar nature seem to give school life a more real and attractive 
character to boys at an ago when book study is becoming irksome. 
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(2) Growing out of this changed attitude toward school lifo and its duties there 
arises, by operation of the law of transference of interest, a greater liking for the 
ordinary literary studies of the school. 

If this, indeed, were the only gain hy incorporating manual training into the 
school curriculum it would he a sufficient consideration for the expenditure of time 
ami money. 

(II) Lastly, the training acquired hy a judicious course of manual instruction in 
a well-ordered school and under competent instructors is, per se, of great intrinsic 
value. 

Drawing, for instance, lies at the foundation of all the industrial arts. It is the 
prime study of the manual training school. Its admitted failure heretofore, in the 
elementary schools especially, to produce any wholesome and valuable results has 
been due largely to the abstract character of the instruction given. Taught in 
relation to and in connection with the industrial arts it becomes vivified, and affords 
to the pupil a sense of gratification while giving him a valuable knowledge and 
power. 

1 am disposed to believe that carving and wood joinery are most valuable forms 
of manual training in the upper grades of grammar schools, first, because especially 
enjoyable to the, pupils, and, second, because tho results obtained are exact as well 
as obvious. 

The knife and the saw, for instance, cut to an exact line. Precision as well as 
facility is acquired. Accuracy ol* eve and nicety of touch are cultivated. All these 
powers appeal to tho self-satisfaction of tho pupil; he can measure his own prog- 
ress; lus ideal is attainable; lie knows whim he readies it. 

Tho satisfaction of having made an original demonstration in geometry or a cor- 
rect translation in La' in is hy no means so intense as that of having made a wooden 
box with accurate measurements and perfect joints. 

As a proof of this, observe tho lad who on the same day has done both. Which 
does lie exhibit to his instructor, fellow-pupils, or parents with the greatest show of 
delight? I grant that the demonstration in geometry exhibits a higher reach of 
trained faculty than is required to make a box of wood; it is not intended to dis- 
parage tho demonstration ; it is intended merely to call attention to the moral and 
spiritual elevation or, still better, exaltation that arises from the sense of honor- 
able achievement. 

Our schools are doing their best work when arousing such laudable feelings of a 
higher self-appraisement. Scholarship is one of the ends of the people's schools, 
but not the only one; for usefulness in its highest sense, i. e., the ability to secure 
for one’s self and for others all that life is worth living for, falls not a whit below 
scholarship as an appropriate end for school instruction. The boy or girl imbued 
with the feeling of capacity for usefulness in the simple activities of life will be- 
come a better citizen than the boy or girl who is taught to look for honorable dis- 
tinction only in the attainment of encyclopedic book knowledge. The simple arts 
of sewing, cooking, and other handicraft are real elements of intellectual as well 
as of economic education. 

Indirectly upon tho moral life they are no less valuable than direct formal instruc- 
tion in duty to one’s self and society . 

It is my conviction, after much careful observation of the results obtained, that 
manual training is a. legitimate and invaluable addition to the common school cur- 
riculum; and tlds on social, political, and economic grounds. The individual is 
made happier; society is benefited; the State is made more secure; and the wealth 
of all is increased hy shaping to some extent the instruction of the schools along 
industrial lines. 

Tlio adaptation of manual training to the needs of pupils of the last year’s gram- 
mar and of the high school ago is well advanced. What is best for pupils of a 
lesser age is not so well ascertained. 

It has been the policy of the department to discourage, for the time being, State 
appropriations to schools not having a high school department; and this for the 
reason that it is not clear as yet how manual training instruction of a sufficiently 
specific kind upon which to base an appropriation can be carried on in the lower 
grades. 

Applications for manual training appropriations from several large and important 
cities and school districts are pending. As soon as the wisdom of its introduction 
into the school curriculum becomes settled in the minds of the people at large, the 
rapidity of increase in number of manual training schools in the State will be great. 
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Below is given the amount of money gran Led by the State to the several schools 
receiving an appropriation on account of manual training for the year 1892-93: 


Atlantic County : 

Atlantic City 

Bergen County 

Caristadt 

Cartield 

Hackensack — 

District No. 31. 
District No. 32 

Ridgewood 

Rutherford 

Camden County : 

Camden City 

Cumberland County: 

Vineland 

Essex County : 

Montclair 

Orange 

South Oran go 

Hudson County: 

Town of C u ion ... 
Passaic County : 

Passaic City 

Paterson City 


$1, 000. 00 

600.00 

530.00 

800.00 

900.00 

750.00 
500. 00 

5, 000. 00 

1, 000. 00 

1, 500. 00 
1, 800. 00 
750.00 

618. 55 

600. 00 
1 , 000 . 00 
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[From tli*i roport ol* Suite Supi'ni.londoiH. Jamon K. Crooker, u w *4.j 
TIIK ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

The tirs t duty of the State in educational matters seems to me to he to provide 
sound, useful instruction to all children within its borders; such instruction as will 
lay a iirm, thorough foundation for any structure of education which time and 
opportunity may after w »rds design. 

The majority of school children, anout 90 per cent, can not enjoy tho advantages 
of advanced education at the expense of the State, since necessity compels their 
parents to withdraw them from school about the time they have completed the 
study of the elementary branches. Tho elementary schools should therefore ho the 
iirst and chief solicitude of the State until their needs are supplied and their efti- 
ciency in the remotest country district assured. They are conspicuously the schools 
of the people, the nurseries of future citizens. 

I am compelled to dwell particularly on this subject, as it is a regretablo fact that 
leachcrs and pupils in many instances have shown indifference toward the study of 
the fundamental branches and unreflecting eagerness to reach the higher studies 
without clue preliminary steps. 

It is a serious mistake to regard elementary classes in a school as unworthy of the 
zealous care of any teacher aud tho unstinted encouragement of any school board. 
It is to the thousands of children whose education is necessarily limited to the ele- 
mentary clashes that the State must look in the near future for the mass of its citi- 
zens; not to the comparative few who are enabled by more fortunate surroundings 
to graduate from high schools, academies, and colleges. 

To attain success m the public schools and to expend to the best advantage the 
liberal appropriations made by the State for education it appears to me that there 
is one only practical < nurse, and that is thoroughness in every branch of instruction. 
The tendency in many schools is, unfortunately, to attempt too much, without a 
thought as to doing the most necessary part of tin! work well. It is chargeable to 
the misdirected ambition of parents as much, if not more, than to the teacher. 

When the programme of studies is increased so as to produce mental congestion, 
the main object of public instruction is lost. To do a few things in school, arid to 
do them well, is preferable to cramming the tender mind with odds and ends of a 
multitude of subjects— the merest superficial knowledge, which can never be made 
practical. But it is unhappily the case that parents too frequently lose sight of this 
vital principle of education, aud are prone to insist upon their children being pushed 
forward into higher studies before they are well grounded in the essential branches. 
They take pride in repeating the names of tho various studies with which their 
children are vainly laboring, and disregard the necessity of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the elementary branches which must he hiougbt into the walks of 
ordinary business life. 
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The teachers, realizing that their^efforts for ihe concentration of energy upon a 
few requisite subjects <lo not meet with proper appreciation, are tempted to abandon 
the true path of 'thoroughness in elementary instruction by gratifying the unretlect- 
ing vanity of parents and loading their pupils with burdens both grievous and use- 
less. jHio children are taught to regard elementary studies as beneath their notice, 
and with the merest smattering of the most essential branches they are rushed into 
higher readers, geometry, algebra, and other studios. Far better for them that they 
should bo taught to read, spell, write, and cipher well, than to bo subjected to such 
a force-pump process in higher studies without having firm ground under them for 
such education as will be of most service to Uieui in the ordinary occupations of life. 

The result is apparent in many instances of pupils forced into the most ambitious 
studies, and yet woefully deficient in spelling, and fair, legible penmanship. We have 
students in grammar schools in scientific branches who can not add up a simple 
column of figures without making inexcusable blunders, and who can not write a 
simple business letter without perpetrating gross ungrammatical solecisms. In 
attempting to do too much we accomplish but little. Ibead-winning knowledge is 
ignored in tlio attempt to grasp everything. The promise of the common schools is to 
give a sound education in the most necessary branches. 

There taunt the slightest argument in favor of making Them all-embracing colleges. 
Tho State should not, under any circumstances, hold out any encouragement to (he 
multi plication of unnecessary si tidies by offering a. premium or money inducement 
to forsake the safe, true course of iusti net ion. Cramming for examinations which 
hold out such inducements is an evil to bo deplored, and it can not fail in the end to 
injure materially the prospects of llio common schools. 

Tho vast field of human knowledge can not he adequately gleaned in tho few years 
in which u child can attend school. When tho pupil is hurried from one topic to 
another there can not he any thorough education. Tlio mind, like the body, requires 
time to dig-cat its food. 

A inethodiess thinker, a. pupil, a. parrot repeating set lessons without understand- 
ing them, a reflector of indistinct impressions, cannot ho considered as good a scholar 
as one who has been benefited by the liberality of the State in public instruction. 
Am an eminent educator has said, “ Tho mind must he fed, judiciously fed, not gorged.” 
The first object of a teacher should ho to de\ clop tho mental faculties of his or her 
pupils by making them think, Tlio mirnl can not bo awakened or developed other- 
wise. Tiie number of hooks which a boy or girl carries to school is no criterion of 
advancement. Tho most ignorant person, endowed with wealth, can have a largo 
library, which might as well be at the bookseller’s as in his house. Few er books and 
more know ledge of what they contain may be relied upon to produce more practical 
educational c licet. 

A fesv clear thoughts, adaptable at any moment and fully pr« renting a subject, are 
preferable to a mass of mere words, even if they are supposed to represent higher 
education. To think well ami intelligently on one question, by having acquired 
the luihit of thoroughness in study, is of more use, in praetie tl life than to have com- 
mitted to memory the ideas of others on a score ol different things and not bo able 
to apply them, 

The thorough mastery of a. single educational subject, no matter how humble it 
may he, is the best of introductions to all other questions. Jt is Ihe best t mining of 
tho mind, for it develops Ihe essential faculty of getting to the bottom facts in 
investigating things. The superficial thinker or observer is the one who does not 
succeed in life. 

balneation, so far ns its ejlbcts upon the well-being of the State- arc concerned, 
should ho practical and general, it should include tho entire mass of the people, 
not solely or particularly a few favored by fortune. It should aim at tho thorough 
instruction of tlio many, not the special aggrandizement of the few. The university 
and the college accommodate hut a very small proportion of those who go to school — 
much less than 1 per cent-. They are separate and apart from any general practical 
system of public instruction. Public funds intended for general educational pur- 
poses should be primarily devoted to the elementary schools, Tlio people require do- 
num tary education before t hat which is the prov ince of what are know n as the higher 
institutions. They want their children to read, write, spell, and cipher correctly 
before they seek diplomas and academic honors. They are more, interested in their 
children being well prepared for the duties of life by a solid ground w ork of public 
instruction than in wastiug their time over a multitude of studies of an advanced 
kind, which can not, in a period allotted them for school, be learned w ith any degree 
of proiicioucy. 

Potential knowledge consists in knowing a f©w r things well, and. not a large num- 
ber of subjects badly. It includes in ns broad scope self-reliance, without which 
education is of little practical utility. 

Strength and vigor of mind are depreciated, if not nullified, by any system of 
public instruction which causes the pupil to roly entirely upon the arm of another. 
Such a system is that w hich looks only to the superstructure of public instruction, 
to tho neglect of the foundation. 
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[From the report ol State School Coimuissbuior 0. T. Corson, 1803,] 

GRADUATION FROM THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Tlio number of examinations nndei iho “ Jloxwoll” law, providing fpr graduation 
from the schools of tho subdis trie ts and speiial districts, shows a marked increase 
over 1892, when the first examination under tho law took place. 

There can ho mo doubt that this law is lnvng a great effect for good upon the sub- 
district schools. A careful examination of the following table will furnish abnu- 
daul evidence of its rapidly increasing usefulness and popularity: 


Number ol‘ applicants, j Number passed. 



X in. 

Hoys. | 

(iirl . j 

Total. 

Mo.ys. 

Girls. 

Tut id. 

1832 

1833 

■' " 

1,062 1 
2,070 | 

i,oro j 

2,267 

2,131 

4,337 

_ l 

«87 

i,U0 

1 

054 

1,264 

1,341 

2,413 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS — ,‘rOME DEJECTIONS STATED. 

The law pro\iding fov uniform questions for teachers’ examinations could not bo 
executed through failure of the legislature to make any appropriation to meet tho 
necessary expense for printing, etc. 

Tho chief reason given for 'the passage of this law is that in some instances the 
questions asked by count} examiners are of such u narrow, technical character that 
they can not possibly determine, to any extent, the applicant's knowledge or fitness 
for teaching, and therefore tin* questions should be prepared b\ to authority, and 
thus made uniform. 

To anyone who will give this subject of uniform examinations careful thought 
some serious difficulties will present themselves. It is true that in several States 
uniform questions are used with a reasonable degree of satisfaction, but it is also 
true, as a rule, that in these States tho laws have been such in the past as to cause 
more uniformity in tin educational system of the State than is found in Ohio; at 
least it is true that in our State thv ’ o is a vast difference in the educational standards 
of tho different counties, in somq counties tho standard of examination is so high 
that only those mLo have thoroughly prepared themselves for tho work of teaching 
can hope to receive certificates; many of these counties are, comparatively speak- 
ing, wealthy, ami can well afford to pay first-class salaries to first-clans teachers for 
a term of nine or ten months each year. As a result of this condition of affairs, it is 
very necessary that the questions used by tlm examiners in these counties shall he of 
such a nature as to insure the maintenance of this high educational standard. 

In other counties, opposite conditions prevail; the. educational standard is low; 
the tax duplicate small ; and everything seems tc favor low salaries, and as short 
terms of school as the law will permit. It will ho readily seen that questions adapted 
to the conditions existing in the counties first mentioned will not be suitable at all 
for other counties with different existing conditions. 

Then, all wlm have gi von any study to the examination problem will admit that 
tho grading of the answers to the. quest ions is one, of the most important elements 
entering into the success or failure of the examination. So far as this work is con- 
cerned, uniform questions furnish no relief. It is difficult to understand how 
examiners who arc charged with being too incompetent and narrow-minded to ask 
reasonable questions, can he expected to grade intelligently and broadly answers to 
questions asked by someone else. 

Although it wili be readily admitted by everyone that, some very incompetent per- 
sons can he found serving as county examiners, yet. if, is seriously doubted by many 
whether uniform questions will remedy to any extent this serious evil. 


PENN8 YLVA NJA. 


[From tho rejinj i of State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, 1833,] 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES TO COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

The law requiring tho issue of permanent certificates to college graduates brought 
to light a state of things truly astonishing. Under tho corporation act of 1871 tho 
county courts have been incorporating business colleges, schools of elocution, and 
other institutions of learning. 
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Borne of those schools have, upon the basis of such charters, been conferring 
degrees upon students and others of Very limited attainments. A lady, for instance, 
received the degree of B. A., who had read but live books of Caesar, four books of 
VirgiJ, and four orations of Cicero. Arithmetic and penmanship were reported as 
port of her four collegiate years of study. A letter sent to the department by tho 
head of the institution abbreviates et cetera several times by the use of “ect.” 
instead of etc., and has pedagogical spelled “pedagochioal,” not to mention other 
blemishes, indicative of what Ben Johnson calls “small Latin and less Greek.” 
Another institution was leased with its charter, and, although it is said to have less 
than a dozen students, and a faculty composed of the president and his wile, it has 
been conferring degrees from B. A. to LL. ]>. upon persons who are vain and weak 
enough to wear titles emanating from such sources. The institution even went so 
far as to confer a doctorate on its own president. Why should not the wife confer 
a degree upon her husband, and the husband upon his wife, when a state of things 
is threatened similar to that which was threatened in France, when a minister 
declared that he would create so many dukes that henceforth it should he no honor 
to he a duke, hut a disgrace not to be a duke. At the present rate there is danger 
that literary degrees conferred in Pennsylvania shall become tlie laughing stock of 
the civilized world. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that superintendents and institu- 
tions of high grade, whose aim is to do honest and thorough work, entered their 
protest against the issue of permanent certificates to the graduates of such institu- 
tions, under the act of May 10, 1893. 

The act was, therefore, referred to the attorney-general for his construction and 
advice. In an official opinion, dated October 17, 1893, he says that the State super- 
intendent is “not required to grant, without examination, permanent certificates 
under the act of 1893, except to graduates of colleges * legally empowered * to confer 
degrees, and that the general incorporation of a literary institution, under the act 
of 1874, docs not 1 legally empower* it with this right.” 

The only course open to the department, therefore, is to require, as conditions for 
issuing tho permanent certificate, the following: 

(1) The applicant must furnish evidence of a good moral character. 

(2) The applicant must be twenty-one years of age, and must have taught at 
least three full annual terms in tho public schools of the Commonwealth, after grad- 
uation. 

(3) The applicant must produce a certificate from the school board or boards, 
countersigned by the county superintendent of the same county where ho or she last 
taught-, showing that the said applicant has been successful as a teacher in the 
public schools during said term. 

(4) His or her course of study, leading to tho degree of bachelor of arts (B. A.), 
master of arts (M. A.), bachelor of science (B. 8.), master of science (M. S.), bachelor 
of philosophy (l*h. B.i, must have embraced four collegiate years of study, exclu- 
sive of the preparatory work required by our respectable colleges for admission into 
the freshman class. 

(5) The*, college or university granting the diploma must have boon invested with 
power to confer degrees by an act of the legislature. 

<iHAi>i\\iio\ in run im-iilic schools. 

In close connection with the abuse of literary degrees, is the kindred tendency to 
graduate pupils upon the completion of all sorts of courses, and to give thorn diplo- 
mat in recognition thereof. A bureau has even been organized to furnish questions to 
school officers, and to bestow certificates that look like diplomas upon those who 
are willing to pay the fees and to take the examination. The temptation for teachers 
ami superintendents to adopt expedients of this kind lies in the fact that a diploma 
has its chief value for the undergraduate. It sets up a goal upon which he may fix his 
eye, toward which he may work with nnllinching perseverance, and for tho attain- 
ment, of which ho may be willing to remain a t school a year or two longer. But, after 
it ceases to exert its intluence as a motive to sustained eifort, it is apt to prove a 
snare and a curse, it- often leads the so-called graduate and his parents to believe 
that bis education is complete, and thus puts an end to all further growth and 
study. Graduating exorcises in the grammar grade may cause a pupil to be satis- 
tied with that course, who might, otherwise, aspire to go through the high school 
ami the college. In like manner, the high school and the college may aspire to be 
finishing schools, instead of pointing the brightest minds to subsequent courses of 
study and reading. In fact, it may be laid down :ts a universal proposition, that any 
institution whose teaching fails to inspire a thirst for further educational advan- 
tages, is a dismal failure, and sadly needs a thorough reorganization, as well as the 
infusion of a different spirit. 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

In 1892 the number of schools it which text- books were supplied free, of cost to 
the pupils vas 2,481. The act of May 18, 1893, makes it obligatory upon school 
directors and controllers to purchase, out of the 3(*hool fund of the district, the text- 
books ami other school supplies needed, in addition to those at present in use in the 
hands of the pupils, or owned by the district. No legislation has, for years, so thor- 
oughly shaken up the entire school system. Tim competition between the book 
firms proved a severe test for the integrity of their ageuts 'ind the directors with 
whom they were dealing. To their praise be it eaid, no scandals or crooked deal- 
ings have come fo 'he notice of the department; but, after the orders wece placed, 
many of the publishers could not furnish Lite books lapidly enough, hence man;’ of 
the schools were somewhat embarrassed at tlio opening of the current school year. 
The beneficent results of tb fiec text-book act are visible in many of the larger 
towns and cities. *So far as has been ascertained, at the present, writing, the 
attendance has greatly increased, especially in the upper grados. The children will 
no longer bo kept from studying certain branches through a lack of the necessary 
books; nor will the boys be kept out of school as they reach the advanced grades, 
because the parents are unable to purchase the text-books, 'ino care of the books 
will inspire respect for public property, while the danger of infection, which some 
feared .from soiled books, has been largely overcome by the use of paper covers, 
which can he cast aside and replaced by a fresh cover when a book passes into new 
hands. The system has not failed, except in schools whose teachers lack discip- 
linary power. 

THE FIVE MILLIONS. 

The effect of increasing the annual appropriation to live millions is seen in an 
increase of teachers’ salaries, in the lengthening of the school term, and in the erec- 
tion of better school houses. Marked progress has been made in the erection of 
school buildings, ami in the purchase of libraries and apparatus. Everywhere the 
idea is gaining ground that the school should be made as pleasa . and attractive as 
the home The methods of lighting, heating, and ventilating aro studied by experts, 
and the competition between rival companies stimulates men to put their talent and 
genius into this branch of the work. American school furniture lias been vastly 
improved, and is now the admiration of the civilized world. Nevertheless, school 
diseases, such as myopia .aid the overwrought condition of the nervous system, 
sometimes named *• Ai.icrieanitis ” are. on the increase, and deserve careful study. 
This has led to the shortening of the school day to five limns iu the graded schools 
of some cities. Nor can the increased appropriation be said to have, produced the 
effects which ardent friends of the public schools had expected. Reference to the 
statistical tables shows that the resulting increase in the monthly salary of male 
teachers w as but $1.79, and in that of female teachers only $1.(53. The average 
increase in tho length of the school term w r as but one-third of a month. The total 
increase in the cost of tuition was $701,779,83, and the decrease in the amount of 
tax levied for school purposes was $321,795.95. Add to these amounts the increase 
in the cost of building, purchasing, and renting ($777,591.73), and the increase in 
the cost of fuel, contingencies, debts, and interest paid ($1,072,277.37), and there 
remains a balance unaccounted for in the three million increase of the annual appro- 
priation amounting to $12(5,509.12, which must have accumulated in the treasuries 
of some of the districts instead of being expended upon the improvement of the 
schools, rnfortun'itely, the spirit of progress has not permeated all parts of the 
Common Aveal t!i. In too many districts the directors have yielded to the temptation 
to reduce the tax rate to less than a mill, and to run the schools on a cheap plan, by 
hiring cheap teachers, 'flic statistics on this point* are start ling, indeed. The total 
number of college graduates employed in the* public schools iN 284. The graduates 
of State normal schools, academies, and seminaries, who teach in the public schools 
is 7,064. Hence, 17,991 teachers have never enjoyed the advantage of a full course 
of study beyond the public schools. Some of these, by private study and by par- 
tial courses at normal and other schools, have risen to the rank of those holding 
professional and permanent certificates; but the startling fact remains that over 
half of the teachers of Pennsylvania (12,975) hold tho provisional certificate, and 
almost a myriad of them (8,979) never had any training outside of the common 
schools. 

The provisional certificate carries on its face the evidence that the holder’s quali- 
fications are not up to tho standard in all the branches to bo taught, and especially 
not in the theory and practice of teaching. Nor can it be expected that poor humau 
nature shall exemplify all the virtues of the educational decalogue at salaries rang- 
ing from $12 to $25 per month. Some future historian w T ill record it as the marvel 
of the ages that, iu the closing decade of the nineteenth century, many parents 
were willing, in the rich Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to intrust the education 
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of their children into the hands of persons whose services were not considered worth 
the wages of a common day laborer. Indeed, one is sometimes tempted to ask: Do 
the schools exist for the benefit of the children, or do children come into being that 
there may be schools and school directors, and employment for teachers? If the 
later alternative he accepted, it may be right to appoint the daughter of a citizen 
for the reason that he is a taxpayer, or cripple because he has no other means of 
earning a livelihood, or a fellow who gets periodically intoxicated because, in this 
way, his relatives can most easily hell) him and liis to bread; but, if the school 
exists for the child, then teachers ought to be employed and retained solely upon 
the basis of merit; that is, upon the basis of fitness* for, and skill in, the art of 
instructing and training the young; and all other interests should be subordi- 
nated to the interests of the children, for whose sake schools are established and 
maintained. 


S KCON I >A n V I :i>I T CATION. 

The high school course in Pennsylvania is like the letter x In algebra — an unknown 
quantity, whose value must, in each case, bo found in order to be known. Some cities 
and boroughs strive, with commendable zeal, to realize the true ideal of a. high school, 
viz : A fitting school for those who wish to enter a higher institution, and a finishing 
school for those who must begin the struggle for bread. Some high schools neglect 
preparatory studies, hut aim to teach branches which are better taught, in the col- 
leges, by reason of superior equipment ami endowed professorships; and at the end 
of a three or four years' comsctheir graduates arc mortified to find that they can not 
enter a. respectable college anywhere. Other high schools have courses that were 
evidently arranged b” poisons not. familiar with all grades of school work. Occa- 
sionally, one finds a curriculum so ill fitting and illogical, that it must have been 
shaped to meet the limit qualifications of some ambitious teacher, whose friends 
needed a pretext to give him the salary of a high school principal. At no distant 
day, a conference of representatives of our best colleges and secondary schools should 
agree upon a minimum high school curriculum, leaving room, of course, for local 
needs and future developments. The legislature could then follow the example of 
other States m setting apart a share of the annual appropriation for the purpose of 
fostering and strengthening thehigh schools which come up to the proposed standard. 

'Ill ft MASS |CR. 

Tim great majority of the pupils ne.vcr reach the secondary schools, still less the 
colleges and the universities. The education which they receive should fit them to 
make t he most of the life which is before them, it should conduce to their happiness, 
as well as to their material prosperity. The bearing of reading, \\ lit ing, and ciphering 
upon business ami social life is well known. The duty of the schools to increase the 
sources of happiness, by developing a taste for good literature is not so well under- 
stood. Teach a man to read, and you widen his horizon and his aspirations, lie sees 
now phases of li h\ and longs to realize I hem for himself and his family . J f liis reading 
■fixes his eye upon luxuries which can not he purchased with liis earnings, ho will grow 
dissatisfied, ami the discontent may ripen into strikes and mob violence. The ability 
to rend, instead of producing this result, should increase thosum of human happiness 
by multiplying the possible sources of enjoyment. The application of steam to tho 
printing press has brought tho great, dailies within the reach of everybody's purse, 
and has cheapened the works of standard authors to such an extent that a choice col- 
lection of classic authors is possible in every home. He who reads may associate 
with Hum of \s it and genius, when these are at their best, and may choose his com- 
pany from the authors of every age and clime. Here the rich man has no vantage 
ground over the tiller of the soil or the toiler with the hand. More expensive bind- 
ing tho former may have; of the real essence of tho hook, ho can enjoy no more than 
any other intelligent reader. Indeed, ill one respect, tho man who eats his broad in 
the sweat of his brow lias the advantage over those engaged in a profession. The 
lawyer, tho ph\Moiatj. the clergyman exhaust their mental energy in professional 
duties; when evening comes they must seek rest and recreation in physical exertion, 
in a change of occupation. The laborer, on tho other hand, can find rest and an 
agreeable change at the close of tho day in literary pursuits, in the study of art or 
some branch of science. While our colleges are training a generation that grows 
wild with delight over football and other athletic, sports— that too often talks and 
thinks of nothing except the heroes and the vicissitudes of the last game — tlie public 
schools, by their improved methods of teaching reading, are striving to educate a 
younger generation of hoys and girls, whose taste tor good literature and knowledge 
of good hooks will bring tho future toilers of the land to the front in point of culture, 
and yield them sources of enjoyment more enduring- than the luxuries by which the 
idle rich now seek to dispel their ennui* 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

[From report of State board of education, 1802-93.] 

MANUAL TRAINING AND DRAWING. 

Two events have occurred during the year of special significance to the work of 
education in this State— the completion of the manual training high school by tlic 
city of Providence, and the erection of a building for the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Thcs„ tv o institution*, stand l'umofoith for a decided advance in the liue 
of true industrial education and development. Thi State has been unduly blow to 
move along these new lines of educational growth, and some of our sister Common- 
wealths have obtained quite a . tart in the race for honors along this lino. 

But with these two institutions in Providence, another of similar character to the 
manual training school now in process of erection in the city of Newport, and 
the prospect of similar facilities in other sections of the State, there seems to he no 
reason why we should not now enter upon a now career ot progress. When art and 
skill join hands under the guidance of o definite purpose, ther is nothing unattain- 
able within the limits of human effort. Let the study of drawing be taught in 
every grade of our schools, from the lowo.;+ primary up to the high school, so that 
every child shall always have at his command the two modes of expression for his 
ideas — words and pictures; let his eye and hand be thus trained to work for cad) 
other; and also ltd the ordinary curriculum of the schools be supplemented by such 
means as shall suggest to the pupil that school life is hut the preparation for, the 
open door to, the real life of the world*, and a new atmosphere will he created in our 
schoolrooms, and an impulse* will be given to every form of industrial effort in the 
Htate. Boys and girls will go out of school into the shop with definite purposej 
already formed, w ith both lasto and capacity for original work. 

At whatever stage, in It in education the child may leave hool, he will have 
acquired some skill with the hand, ideas of an entirely new 11 ' T ue will have been 
made familiar to him, and they must influence his whole after lue.both his thoughts 
and his actions. But if he can stay on through the various grades, and finally com- 
plete his purely intellectual training in such a. school as these new manual training 
schools, if he has any natural aptitude for these things, he must heroine thoroughly 
alive to their every detail and grow to a thorough mastery of them. Jf to this 
preparation he can ad* 1 the benefits conferred by the school of designin' can not help 
becoming a master workman— th *n whom there, is no one, more honorable. Hero is, 
indeed, a field of labor moat in\ iiing, and as yv t but little occupied. Shall we not 
enter in and possess it If 


RHODE island school or design. 

The annual report from the hoard of management, of the school of design shows 
an increasing field of activity and usefulness, and commends the school more and 
more to the fostering rare of the State. 

AVilhin the year the school has been presented with a beautiful building on Water- 
man street, between North Main and Benefit streets, through the liberality of one 
of the citizens of Providence, a leading manufacturer of the State. Through the 
enlargement of its facilities the school will be able to do far better work than ever 
before, and also to accommodate much larger numbers. 

Already the funds provided for State scholarships have proved wholly inadequate 
to meet the demand, and there is no doubt but I hat* a much larger sum could be 
readily and wisely employed for this purpose. One hundred and twenty-three 
scholar shills have been given out — 20 for the day classes, 5 for the Saturday class, 
and the remainder for the evening classes. The applicants for these scholarships, 
for the most, part, come directly from the factories and shops of Providence and 
vicinity, and they realize their need of just suen training that they may bo success- 
ful in their several lines of labor. There can be no doubt but that every dollar 
invested by the *Sfate in this way will pay a largo interest in the added skill and 
productive power of tlu pupils. Some addition should certainly bo made to the fund 
for scholarships unless we propose to put a decided chock upon a movement among 
the younger wage earners of our community, which we have labored earnestly to 
arouse and whic h we believe is fraught with great benefits to the State if properly 
trained and developed. 


FREE prime LIBRARIES. 

F.orty-two libraries are now receiving State aid annually. As a whole there is not 
much change in the condition of affairs from that of lust year. Slight fluctuations 
ill the circulation up and down are to 1 be noticed, but no marked change which 
demands special attention. 
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In a very few libraries, however, there have been improvements in circulation which 
call for a word. These are in the direction of a general increase in circulation, and 
especially an increase in the proportion of good literature read. In every instance 
these results have come about, not by chance, but, through the wise, intelligent 
efforts of the librarian, who considered it her task not merely to hand out wliat wsa 
called for, hut to so guide and direct that she should really determine what should 
he called for. 

There is not much use in piling up great masses of hooks unless it is proposed to 
place some one in charge of them who shall know how to make all of their hidden 
treasures available to the average man and woman, boy and girl. These persons are 
lost in such a place and need a pilot to steer them through its unknown waters. But 
in too many cases the librarian knows but little more than the visitor, and it becomes 
a case of the blind leading the blind. 

The permanent librarian, trained for his duties, or constantly studying to perfect 
himself therein, is the great need of the free public- library. Who will champion the 
cause of the librarian as, next to the teacher, the most important servant of the 
people, and hence as worthy of li is hire, so that for all of these two score we may 
soon have competent librarians in charge, and the treasures of the libraries brought 
clearly before the eager gaze of the people? We fully believe, if this arrangement 
could be made, that our public libraries would take on a new lease of life, and that 
they would soon sink their roots down so deep into the life of the State that they 
would draw as unfailing a supply of nourishment as do the public schools. 

[From report of lion. Thomas 11. Stork well, Statu school commissioner.] 

<;ai\ in roLi.K<jK-Kr>n<\\TKi> tkaciikks. 

In the education of the teachers there has been quite a gain in those who are 
college educated. This is partly due to the fact that more and more women with 
college education are entering into our schools. Already the supply of college- 
educated women is in excess of the available places in the high schools, and I look 
before long to see the upper rooms in our grammar schools occupied by college 
graduates. The more general diffusion of college training will inevitably lead to its 
laying hold upon a wider range of occupations and positions. The most significant, 
features in the report upon the education of the teachers are the marked falling off 
in those reported as from high schools, and the more than twice as large increase in 
the number from normal schools. This shows that mere know ledge is not considered, 
so much as heretofore, a siitiicient qualification for becoming a teacher, but that some 
special training for the work is required. In this connection 1 am glad to recognize 
t he contributions made to our teaching corps the past year by normal schools outside 
of our own State, notably by tlie Bridgewater, Mass., school, in supplying men for 
grammar school positions. The demand for this class of persons in this State is 
so limited that practically men have been driven out of the business, so that for two 
years or more we have, not had in our normal school a single man engaged in the 
work of preparation for teaching. 

MKTUOIU* OF JNSTKFCTIO.V. 

Within a few years quite a fundamental change has taken place in the methods 
of instruction in many branches. Wliat is now known as the laboratory method of 
study lias quite largely supplanted the text-book method of former years. This is 
specially true of the natural sciences, but lias worked its way into such studies even 
as history, literature, mathematics. The fundamental principle is that of individual 
work l>y the pupil with original materials. 

While there have undoubtedly been some, perhaps many, excesses in the manner 
in w hich this new method has been pushed, there is as truly much of good in it. 
For the stronger student it is by far the hotter course to pursue, and even for the 
average pupil its advantages outweigh its weaknesses. It brings the student into 
much closer touch w ith the real subject of study ; he sees it with his own eyes, 
instead of through those of the writer of the hook; and the reality of the truth, 
whatever its nature may be, appeals to him as it can not possibly do through the 
pages of a book. 

These changed conditions in the actual work of the schoolroom call for a class of 
teachers of a different character from those who have heretofore been selected. 
Book knowledge alone is not the main test; there must bo an acquaintance to some 
extent with the sources whence the book knowledge has been derived. The teacher 
limHt be able to guide the pupils along the path by w hich they are to gain for them- 
selves and by themselves the facts w hose acquisition is tliougtit to be desirable. 

To this end it will bo necessary to modify very materially our methods of prepar- 
ing teachers for their work. For those who are to enter t-lie profession hereafter 
the normal schools and colleges with their enlarged resources and improved equip- 
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ments will afford ademiato facilities. But what is to bo done for those already in 
the schools, who have never had these opportunities? 

The teachers' institute has for many years been recognized as a most valuable 
factor in the work of improving the qualifications of the teachers, aud it has ^brought 
a most excellent work. The time has now come when it must be enlarged into 
something more than a transient gathering of teachers for the illustration of some 
new method, the enforcing of some new principle, or the emphasizing of some old 
truth. The demand of the times is that it shall fnrnieli some systematic and con- 
nected series of instruction in certain subjects, so that teachers who now know little 
or nothing of these topic? may he to some extent qualified to teach them; or in case 
of subjects heretofore familiar may be drilled in the -new and bettor way of present- 
ing them. 


SOUTH CAUOXJDSTA, 


[Prom report of State Supt. \V\ I). Mayfield, 189 L] 

MOltK MOXKY NF.l.DKI). 

The expense of operating the public schools has increased year hy year with the 
increased attendance, while the increase in tho amount of money devoted to public 
education has been but. slight, the most of this increase coming from special taxes 
raised in towns and cities having graded school systems. 

The schools in the towns aud cities, in the main, are supplying the needs of the 
people. This is true because the people have voted an additional tax for the pur- 
pose of operating them. As a rule, Hindi is not the case w r ith the country schools, a 
few of them only having the herd it of an extra tax. These schools are inadequate, 
many of them inferior, some of them almost worthless, and it is impossible to 
improve them to any appreciable extent without more money. It is needless to try 
to shut our eyes to this fact. All efforts of school officers to improve them must con- 
tinue to he fruitless without more money. There is, perhaps, not’ *ng in the State 
to be more, regretted than the insufficiency of the country schools, fho money spent 
annually in the maintenance of these schools is proportionately smal 1 . Tito amount 
does not exceed two and a half dollars for each pupil in attendance on them, includ- 
ing the graded schools of the State. The graded schools run about nine mouths in 
the year, while the country schools will not average more than three. This is a 
hunting shame and a ci« wrong i o the hoys and girls of the* State who live in the 
country and are limited principally <o the country schools for their education. The 
legislature has always bee n liberal in supporting State institutions for higher learn 
ing; and T trust I may bo excused for calling your attention to the fact, without 
intending to injure these institutions, that there is spent annually in the support of 
the four State institutions for higher learning of whites, which have not an aggre- 
gate of seven hundred pupils, an amount in the neighborhood of one-half as much 
as is 8i)en t on the educat ion of ninety-odd thousand wliito children who attend the 
public schools of the State. 

The above facts should appeal to every lover of education, which each of yon is 
supposed to be, with such force as to demand provision for an increase in the public 
school fund. There arc now but three ways provided by law for the raising of 
money for the public schools. One is by a tax on each poll, which is limited by the 
constitution of the State to $1 per capita. The statutory law of the State now fixes 
the liability to this tax mi nil able-bodied male citizens between the ages of 21 and 
50 years. The only way by which an increase from this source can be had is to 
extend the age to its liability, which should be done. Another is the constitutional 
tax op property, which can not he less than 2 mills on the dollar and can not be 
more except by your permission. It' is advisable that you empower the county com- 
missioners to levy more than two mills on property, the question having been first 
submitted to a vote of the qualified electors of a county before the 1st day of April 
in each year. The third is by wliat ^ known as the “act of 1888,” which provides 
for the levying of a special tax on property. This act contains so many require- 
ments which have to be repeated each year that it is practically inoperative. It 
should be simplified so as to render it easy of execution, and allow a tax when once 
voted to continue from year to year until the people decide by vote to discontinue 
it. This is the preferred way through which to increase the fund, provided the law 
be simplified and the work allowed to stand, when once done, until the people say 
they want it no longer. 

PRIVATH COLLEGES. 

Information received shows that the private colleges in the State, male and female, 
havo begun the new year most auspiciously. Fears existed that the financial depres- 
sion, and the losses occasioned by recent severe storms, would operate against them. 
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Thcit openings, however, show this not to have been the ease, many of them having 
more pux»ils than over before, amt the prospects of all seem to bo good. In fact, a 
new female college (Cliicora), under tho auspices of the Presbyterian denomination, 
has been established in tho city of Greenville dnring the summer. The people of 
the entire Staio feel a just pride in these institutions, and it is gratifying to note 
that they are meeting with merited success. Considering the size and population of 
our State, there are few, if any, States in the Union which surpass ns in the number 
and character of our colleges. Wo have for tho education of whit© males three 
institutions supported by tho State — the South Carolina College, South Carolina 
Military Academy, and Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College; and* several 
institutions supported by private means — Wolford College, Furman University, 
Patrick’s Military Institute, Erskino College, Newberry College, Charleston College, 
and Porter Academy. For the education of white females we have one State institu- 
tion — the South Carolina Industrial and Wintlirop Normal College ; and supported by 
private means is Converse College, Greenville Female College, Cliicora Female Col- 
lege, Willi am ston Female College, Due West Female College, Columbia Female 
College, South Carolina College lor Wonicu, Sumter Institute, Limestone Institute, 
Charleston Female Seminary, and Union Seminary. 

SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 

Your attention is called to tho* special report of the president of the South Carolina 
College to ibis department given in this report. 

The college buildings have been thoroughly repaired and repainted. They are in 
better condition now than they have been in many years. Tho work done on them 
has been substantia) and will last for jears to come. The grounds have been put in 
thorough order, and ically tho campus “is a thing of beauty.' 7 

You ran judge the future prospects of this college as well as I can. The* number 
of pupils in attendance on it last year was small, and this year it is smaller, it 1 am 
correctly in fanned. The faculty is strong and able, ami the work done is above 
criticism. In fact there is nothing lacking to make it a tirst-class college except 
student B, 

The State has made no provision for normal instruction for males. There is suffi- 
cient room here to accommodate such as desire to take the regular college course, 
judging from present prospects, and st ill leave room enough for aiionnai college for 
males. This is advisable if tho college is to be tilled. Something should bo done to 
bring it pupils to justify its continuation at so great a cost to the Stale. 

Spartanburg County had this year 13, 179 pupils in attendance on her public schools, 
and spent on their education much less money than was spent, on the education of 
the lew pupils who attended this college during the year. A normal college for 
males, with scholarships, would greatly increase tho attendance. With the same 
amount now appropriated to the college a normal college could he organized and 
operated with quite a number of such scholarships. 


TENNESSEE. 

[From report of President Charles W. Dabney, ,ir. j 
ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

On the 5th of June, 1893, tho board of trustees of tbo State University adopted 
the following declaration and regulations: 

M Tho rnivefftity of Tennessee declares its intention hereafter to admit women of 
the full age of 17 years to all the bonelits and privileges of this institution; hut for 
their safety ami proper protection they will lie subject to the following regulations, 
viz: 

“ (1) They will have no dormitory or domicile on the university grounds, except 
in tho families of tho faculty. 

“ (2) They will not board or lodge in any family in which male students board or 
lodge at the same time, and then only in families approved in writing by the faculty, 
or their own parents or legal guardians. 

“(3) The sum of t‘300 is hereby appropriated for repairs and improvements upon 
the J annoy Building, on tho university grounds, which is set apart temporarily for 
their use as reception rooms whilst awaiting their recitations. 

** (1) The faculty is charged with the utmost diligence in the observance of these 
regulations, and sm li others as may he adopted by them, under the supervision of 
the board; and those who accept the heneiits of this school thereby pledge them- 
selves to dutiful acquiescence in tho sarne. v 

This act ion was promptly published to the people of tho State, and all the exam- 
iners and accredited schools were duly avoti tied. The result was that 48 young 
women were admitted in the regular way to the departments at Knoxville. 
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The young women who have entered aro well prepared and arc doing admirable 
xvork. * They wv.ro admitted on tlio same terms precisely as men — that is, upon exami- 
nation, high-school certificates, or certificates from other reputable colleges and 
seminaries. They were all carefully examined, as the men are, with regard to their 
past school record and purposes in going to col Lego, and only those who wore thought 
to ho well prepared, and were supposed to have the proper age, were admitted. 

The women take ono of the regular courses hitherto provided for won,* Not a 
single class was changed, nor a new one started, for their special benefits ;Tlyey 
wanted the benefit of the facilities for higher education and scientific training pre- 
viously provided at the university, and we "imply admitted them to what wehad. 
They are inquired to take a full quota of work (fifteen hours a week}, unless 
physically disqualified vir especially exempted by the faculty, aiul all women wur fl- 
ing only "special classes, like literature, French, etc,, were thus excluded. The 
university offers as yet no instruction in music, an (other than free hand and indus- 
trial drawing), or any of the other so-called •'accomplishments.” Two competent 
persons were licensed to teach music at the university privately and outside of class 
hours* but the institution has nothing further to do with this insti action, and it 
has not affected tin* situation one way or the other. Everything was thus done to 
discourage that class of young women who merely wanted to bo polished or '* fin- 
ished, ” from entering the institution; but everything reasonable was done* to 
encourage women who wanted a thorough, liberal education, training in some spe- 
cialty, or education for some profession. The majority of the women are seeking a 
liberal education o: training in some specialty, either literary or scientific. Some 
are preparing themselves thoroughly for the profession of the teacher. 

FREE TUITION' FOR STUDENTS. 

Tlio board of trustees have also passu! t lie following resolutions relating to the 
free admission of students: 

ti He it revolved by the board of trustees of the ( ’ni remit y of Tenrcss/r. That all students 
who shall have completed the prescribed course of study in a Stale secondary 
school, town or city high school, high school department, private school, academy 
or college in this Slate, whose couise of smdy shall have been approved by the 
president and faculty of the university, as provided in the regulations for accredited 
schools, shall he admitted, upon a certificate or diploma from the said school, to 
the lowest class of the said college, and receivo free tuition. 

"2. That it shall be i n duty of the faculty of the university, during the months 
of May, June, July, or August, ol aril year, to hold, or cause to bo held at con- 
venient points throughout the State, examinations, for the purpose of giving oppor- 
tunity to such persons as arc not provided for iu the foregoing paragraph to becom# 
students, with free tuition, in the university,” 
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VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND COLLEGE, RICHMOND, VA. 


By C. H. Hyland, D. D., Secretary. 


Richmond College* belong* to that great family of American schools for higher 
education founded by the various religious denominations. In common with them 
it owes its origin a d existence to the desire for a bettor educated ministry. The 
realm of its work is well defined by the charter which requires “that tliero l>o at or 
near the city of Richmond a seminary of learning for the instruction of youth in the 
various branches of science and literature. ” 


ITS ORIGIN. 

The movement out of which the college grew originated in Richmond City on the 
8th day of Juue, 1830. During a meeting of the general association of the Baptist 
denomination of the State a society was formed called the Virginia Baptist Educa- 
tion Society, which at once began its work by aiding young men in private schools, 
conducted by Revs. Eli Ball and Edward Baptist. Two years later the society 
bought a farm near the city and opened the Virginia Baptist Seminary under the 
presidency of Rev. Robert Kylund, a graduate of Columbian Do] lege, Washington, 
1). C. The property was held l>y the society through trustees. The course of study 
embraced arithmetic, geography, grammar, algebra, geometry, natural and moral 
science, 1 afcin, Ureok, with theology as an optional study. The manual labor feature 
Was engrafted upon the school, but was soon abandoned. In 1831 the farm was sold 
and the seminary moved to the present eligible ami beautiful site of the college just 
within the western boundary of the city. Here the seminary continued its work 
until succeeded by Richmond College, which was chartered by the legislature of the 
State on the Hh day of March, 1810. The teaching force of the seminary through 
these years consisted of the president and two assistants. The course broadened as 
the years went by, and the number of st udents steadily increased. The first class to 
complete the course went out in 1836, and consisted of four young men, all of whom 
became prominent ministers of the gospel. The same year three of its best equipped 
undergraduates were discharged to become missionaries in China, Siam, and Amca. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE. 

The date of the college charter and its provisions as to subjects to be taught have 
been given. The desire to advance the seminary into an incorporated institution 
arose from the w ish to give greater permanence and security to the enterprise that 
bad been so successfully cradled, as well as to enlarge and give greater dignity to 
its work. In due time the transfer of property and all franchises was made by the 
education society, under certain conditions, to the college authorities, and the sub- 
sequent honorable career of the growing institution began. When the seminary 
closed its woTk it had 3 teachers, 68 students, and valuable property. 

In organizing the college the trustees retained Dr. Byland at its head, but in a 
short time a fuller corps of teachers were associated with him; the standards of 
admission and of graduation were raised and classes formed for the B. A, degree. 
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The first class was graduated in 1849, -and the same year the fetters of traditional 
methods were broken, and the curriculum abandoned for a system of classification 
in studies, which more fairly recognised the ability and attainments of tl#^f uden t N v 
The new charter had discontinued theological instruction, and no eifort has heen ' 
made to revive it. " . 

Marked prosperity attended the decade from 1851 to 1861. During these yeaW a . 
scheme of enlargement in every de; artment was inaugurated. The endowment 
grevy to the respectable proportions* for those days) of $80,000. Ampler buildings, 
were provided. The attendance of studen Is reached an enrollment of 16J. In 
domain of instruction it was provided that Latin and Greek should be divided and 1 
each given n;s separate professor. In 1850 it was decided that “ a certificate of pro- , 
fieicncy be given to a student who has satisfactorily completed the studies of auyJ: 
department. The degree of A. lb was conferred lor •‘proficiency m the depart*! 1 
intuits of Latin, Greek, mathematics, natural science and moral science; with the, 
privilege of substituting one modern language or Hebrew for the Calculus*” The 
degree of A. M. was conferred for “ proficiency in the whole course except Hebrew;” 


A DISASTROUS PERIOD. 

In .1861 came suspension. Richmond was a military camp. In ter arma silent leges. 
Silent also were the voices of science and literature. During the war period and 
extending to the close of the year 1865, there was fearful loss in every direction. 
The endowment became almost wholly worthless. The grounds and buildings were 
seriously injured, the apparatus was a wreck, and the excellent library was robbed 
of every volume. So that when the trustees assembled to confer as to what might 
be done, they found only desolated grounds, defaced buildings, and aruined treasury. 


1 tKO KG A MZA TI< >N. 

A few brave and generous spirits threw themselves into the herculean task of reor- 
ganizing the college. Gradually the hopes of its friends were revived and it w as 
determined to start afresh upon the w ork of rebuilding. Kev. Robert Ryland, 1). D., 
who had presided over the institution from its origin, resigned, and a new faculty of 
young men of acknowledged ability was selected. Tito trustees, supported by the 
Baptists of t lie State, collected what money could be raised from an impoverished 
people, and used it in making the college homo as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances, and in providing for such equipment as was absolutely necessary. 
The first session opened in October, 1866, with the gratifying enrollment of 90 stu- 
dents, and a faculty of 5 accomplished men. 


CHANGES INTRODUCED. 

With the reorganization came conspicuous changes m the old order of things. 
Among these tin? following should be especially noticed : (1) The system of inde- 
pendent schools was established, with a diploma of graduation in eacdi school; 
(2) the English language was put upon its proper plane as of otpial dignity with 
Latin, Greek, French, or German; the “School of English” was established and lias 
been maintained from that time, with its separate professor; (H) discipline was put 
upon the high ground of honor and personal responsibility ; (4) attendance upon 
religious services was made voluntary; (5) the *• messing system” in hoarding was 
inaugurated. 

These changes in administration have proved to be salutary and have grown into 
the life of the college. 

The past twenty years have witnessed vigorous growth. In 1870 a strong and effect- 
ive movement for increased endowment was begun. In 18711 a financial secretary 
was put in charge of the work of securing funds and pieserving them By judicious 
investment. About the same time the main edifice, which was begun in 1855, was 
further improved. Cottage dormitories and boarding houses were added, and a more, 
complete system of committee work in the several departments was inaugurated. 
At this writing the following statement will indicate the preseut status of the insti- 
tution : 

The property of the corporation consists of a beautiful campus pf 12^ acres, well 
set in grass and trees, upon which stand an imposing main edifice, the residences of 
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the professors, the cottage dormitories, the dining liall, and gymnasium. The main 
building affords ample room for the chapel, lecture rooms, society halls, library, .and 
museum. Here may be seen some of the handsomest public rooms in tho South. 
Upon the campus ample grounds are provided for students’ sports. The entire prem- 
ises are thoroughly drained and amply provided with all conveniences of gas, water, 
and sewerage. The property is without incumbrance of any sort. 

The endowment has grown to $300,000 of interest-bearing funds. This belongs to 
various departments. Among these are two endowed schools, philosophy and law. 
The scholarships are separately endowed. 

The library rests upon a foundation of its own. The public lectures stand upon 
an ample fund, which is independent. Tho current expense account has its own 
guaranteed income. While the endowment is far short of the future requirements 
of a growing college, its past increase and security liavo been matters of constant 
congratulation' ami attest the fidelity and liberality of the friends of education. 

The department of instruction embraces nine separate and distinct “schools,” 
Latin, Greek, English, modern languages, philosophy, Mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, law. Each school has its separate professor, who is responsible to tho trustees 
alone for its efficient conduct. There arc entrance examinations, elective studies, 
intermediate and final examinations, four degrees. The standard of graduation is 
very high, based upon numerical valuation in examinations and class standing. 
Eighty per centum is required before graduation is allowed. 


*1 AL I KATCnr.S. 

The library, so ruthlessly destroyed at the close of the war, has 12,000 volumes. It 
is provided for in the Jeter Memorial llall, n spacious apartment well adapted to its 
work, and is so conducted, without, charge to the student, that it provides thehighest 
inducements to literary and scientific research. Liberal provision is made to secure 
to professors and students the latest and best works in every department. To tlio 
library a. well-equipped reading room is attached. The college is building a museum 
of attractiveness, interest, ami value. An elegant hall, named for the late James 
Thomas, jr., awaits its successful mounting. Paintings, statuary, and valuable speci- 
mens on lines of ethnology, paleontology, geology, and mineralogy are displayed. 

Tho college has for many years maintained, among other lectures, a course on Bib- 
lical themes. This is perhaps the first college in the South to introduce tho systematic 
study of tho Hi bio. 


i. k< Trims. 


To a vigorous course of lectures delivered each session by the professors of tin 4 col- 
lege along the line of university extension, and open to the public, there is an annual 
course of public lectures provided for under a special endowment known as “The 
James Thomas Museum Lectures.' 1 This is a course of rare interest. The conditions 
provide that the ablest men in our own and foreign countries shall bo secured and 
that tho public shall have the privilege of enjoying them. Tho subjects embraced 
lire science, art, philosophy, and literature. 

Tho Geographical and Historical Society was founded in 3891 for the purpose of 
research, it has a. growing membership of professors and students and its issues 
are valuable. By authority of the trustees there lias been established under tho aus- 
pices of this society a day to he known as “Historical Day,” devoted to excursions to 
places of historic interest. 

Two literary societies, with a joint- monthly magazine, are maintained. These are 
devoted to the cultivation of the art of speaking and writing. A generous rivalry 
exists, which is further stimulated by medals and public exhibitions. 

Physical culture receives duo attention. Regular gymnasium training and drill 
arc systematically pursued. Encouragement is given to held sports, to which honors 
are attached. These are awarded on the regular held day exhibition. 


Tin; srrnr.NT m>i>y. 

Tho highest- attendance ever reached during a single session is 207. Of the annual 
matriculates Virginia, contributes the far larger share, larger than to any other col- 
lege in the State, but other States and other countries contribute a- goodly quota. 
The average age is 19 years. The conduct of the students is marked by a high degree 
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of application +o work, the bearing of Christian gentlemen, a distinct sense of per- 
sonal honor. The test of standing is not family or money, hut personal worth and 
successful study. The day’s exercises are invariably opened with devotional oxer* 
cises. conducted by one of the professors. Societies "lor the cultivation of religious 
life and usefulness are encouraged. The city affords many advantages for personal 
culture mid social pleasures, which aro cordially embraced by the students* 


TUI? AIM AND Till? OUTLOOK. 

One high aim has o\ cr been kept in view by llift coliege management: Not to g**„i& 
numbers b,\ the sacrifice of scholarship, 1 nt to lay de< p anti broad the foundations 
of solid learning, and to make the diploma a veritable evidence of accurate and gen- 
erous scholarship. So thorough has been the training that not a single graduate has 
failed of success in the various eouipetitixo examinations before military or naval 
boards and nvil-Bervico examiners, or before the universities to which they have 
gone for advanced work. 

These high purposes of trustees, professors, and students are interwoven with all 
the history of the institution, and will bo scrupulously maintained. 

With an unsurpassed location, a heautilul, unencumbered property, a full and 
vigorous facility, a growing endowment, an interested constituency, and fair pat- 
ronage, with a generous course of studv and high standard of graduation, ami 
with a long line of useful and honored sous interested in her welfare, the future of 
Richmond College would seem full of proiuiso. 


WEST VJPCTNTA. 
EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA, 
liy Rev. v IV Mayo. M. A., IX. D. 


[Fiom advance slice!,;, of tin* biennial report of tho State Kiipcrinlcmlcnt of free schools of Wo -t 

Virginia for tlic .war 189:; !)!.] 

It had boon my inteniion lor more than ones season during a ministry of educat ion 
of fourteen } ears in Hie Southern States, in which 1 had visited every State ever 
called by that name, to give a period of several months to an educational tour 
through West Virginia. For \ minus reasons, will) the exception of one midsummer 
attendance on the Slate convention of teachers, this hud not be en accomplished. A 
purtiul arrangement to spend a portion of the win lor and spring of 1883 in the State 
failed. It was only on April l, 1891, that I was aide to accept the urgent invitation 
of the Slate superintendent of free schools, lion. Virgil A. Lewis, and, at Charles- 
ton, the capital city, began an educational Msitation of two months which will ho 
remembered as ono of the most interesting of all similar experiences huko the com- 
mencement of my educational work in the South, in the early months of 1880. 

This tour was* necessarily brief, being closed by the ending of the public school 
year in early June in many of the places to which 1 was invited. I soon learned 
that the educational people of the Mountain State were in the condition of mind 
represented by a jolly editor in Spartanburg, S. U., who accompanied an invitation 
to visit the people of that enterprising little city with the postscript: u You’ll liml 
there’s nothing mean about us. You can lecture every hour in the day, if you w ant 
to, and we v ill give you the biggest hall in town and all come to hear what you 
have to say.” “ Taking account of stock,” on reaching Washington June 1, 1 ascer- 
tained that, during this visitation of tv o months, including a dozen of the leading 
educational centers of tho State, three of the six State normal schools, the Statu 
University, and ISethany College, with an unusual opportunity of meeting many of 
the most conspicuous educational ami public men, clergymen, professional men, and 
friends of education, Iliad delivered a larger number of popular lectures, always 
to generous audiences, than the number of days in my tour; carefully inspected the 
schools of all tho cities and districts visited; been given the most ample opportunity 
for a front, rear, and side view of all things going on in educational affairs; and, as 
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far as the most confidential expression of opinion was concerned, placed in posses- 
sion of an amount of information requiring a longer time io digest and put in shape 
for quiet consideration than was spent in its acquiring. 

And a longer time than this — I trust as long ns I remain in the flesh — will be 
required to disentangle myself from the mood of enthusiastic appreciation of all I 
Saw and heard and felt during those memorable weeks; the magnetism of great 
crowds of school children, each a blossoming flower-garden a little lovelier than the 
last; tho crowded and eager public audiences that everywhere welcomed my free and 
easy talks on universal education; the congregations that tilled the largest churches 
on Sunday afternoons and evenings, in the most populous towns, where I was 
impressed into theservico of preaching tho gospel according to education; the pleas- 
ant greeting of teachers in tho city, village, and rural schools to listen to addresses 
on the fundamental American profession ; the earnest listening at the normal schools 
and tlm hearty welcome at the State University; with everywhere the offer of the 
most friendly hospitality; all woven into a “long sweet song*’ by the children, 
everywhere singing: “Oh, the West Virginia Ilills.” 

lint all tliis, instead of being uu obstacle to an honest and impartial judgment of 
educational a flairs in the State, was itself but an indication of a remarkable educa- 
tional interest among the people, who seemed to me prepared to “shake hands” with 
anybody who appeared, properly certified, inviting them “to come and reason 
together” on the theme that lies at tho foundations of our American civilization. 

1 therefore* accept with pleasure the suggestion of State Superintendent Lewis not 
only to resume my visit to V est Virginia during tho coming autumn and winter, hut 
also to furnish an informal ropmfc of my ohservaiions during my first journoying 
through the State. Of course l understand the meaning of the distinguished metro- 
politan editor, lately returned from a three months’ tour in Europe, who said to his 
interviewer: “A railroad journey of three months through central Europe' and llus- 
sia hardly qualities a man to talk at large on public affairs in Europe.” Still, after 
an experience of fourteen >< ais journeying through all the Southern States, in tho 
espeeial interest of common school education, every where afforded tho most ample 
facilities for looking upon both tho educational fulness and leanness of the land; 
reenforced by a. long and diligent study of the industrial, religious, social, and pub- 
lic* conditions of this section of the country at all periods of its development; with 
attention specially devoted to the effect of environment upon tin*, educational depart- 
ment of these sixteen States; I feel that even the hasty investigation possible dur- 
ing these crowded weeks lias left a deposit of fact and awakened a depth of feeling 
which may he a qualification to accept the suggestion of the State superintendent 
Of free schools. 

Certainly there could be no justice or propriety in making this essas a criticism 
or commendation of schoolteachers and schools in tho different communities visited. 
All that was of use in this direct ion was fairly given to the proper authorities at tho 
time. Hut there is nothing to forbid an impartial record of the observations of a 
stranger who has studied with the deepest interest the entire history of this State, 
and been awakened to a thorough appreciation of all he has heard and seen of its 
past and present eotidil ion. An intimate acquaintance with every one of tho old- 
time slave-holding States may also add to the value of my estimate of the work 
done in West Virginia since ISflfl in behalf of universal education; the trend of the 
currents of educational activity ; what has been well begun ; what has already been 
accomplished; on what lines there seems to he the greatest present necessity for 
vigorous action; and what should bo the grand aim of file educators of tho Common- 
wealth in laying deep and broad tho foundations lor a future that only tho most 
inexcusable folly and obstinacy can hinder from its great fruition. 

1 am more encouraged to accept the invitation from the, fact, not yet explained to 
myself, that, of all the more important States of tho old South, West Virginia has, 
educationally, been Ihe last to bo introduced to the public attention of the great line 
of Commonwealths that stretch from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic Coast. 
The explosion of patriotic congratulation, thirty years ago, when these 54 north- 
western counties of the Old Dominion broke loose from their mother State and boldly 
committed their destiny, as anew Commonwealth, to tho salvation of tho Union; 
with the few months of “short, sharp, and decisive" warfare which threw their ter- 
ritory into possession of the Union armies until the close of tho war; was soon 
overwhelmed by the absorbing interest of the great campaign on tho Potomac and 
James and the Mississippi. At the close of the great conflict West Virginia was 
already a fully organized State of the Union, and stepped to her place, as the child 
of the great conflict, with a vigor and coniidenco that left the impression that no 
special sympathy or aid was required from any quarter. The insignificance in num- 
bers of licr colored population was a reason for tho lack of interest in the great 
body of Christian and philanthropic organi nations of the North which, after experi- 
menting for thirty years, are now learning that tho most effective way to lift up the 
seven millions of American negroes is to aid in the education of the ten millions * 
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white folk who form the next social strata above. The estrangement of the people 
of tho ex-Confederate States prevented any considerable immigration from that quar- 
ter to this new Common wealth, although a million young men have left the Old South 
for the Northwest and the Southwest since I860. The sparse population, in 1865 
scarcely reaching a third of a million ; the poverty of the great majority of the peo- 
ple; ttio lack of home capital and of reliable information concerning the resources 
of tlie new State; all these may in a r casino m rount for the fact that no Common.- 
wealth of anything like the importance of West Virginia is to-day so in need of the 
higher species of advertisement for a genuine understanding by the whole American 
people. Therefore, it is not so much for sm^ supposed advantage to the educators 
and people of West Virginia that I write out this hasty ske.t< li of my observations. 
Rather do I look to the great outward public, which needs information concerning 
the wonder and prophecy bound ”p in tin "O 24,7 15 square miles of mountain, valley, 
mine, and forest. And especially is the educational experience of West \ irgiuia so 
peculiar that it may bo said to ha \ e woven tlm vital cord between the education of 
the old and the new South ; her entire educational life as the “ mountain pasture’ 1 
of the Old Dominion being in itself ail education especially titling her people for 
their remarkable coniine to the front in 186b as the first Southern State tout of itself 
organized universal education according to tho plan of the American common school. 

It is not difficult to understand the source of the characteristic State pride of the 
superior class of the Old Dominion, when the vast extent of its great territory from 
the beginning of the seventeenth to the eighteenth century is taken into account. 
Apart from the wonderful development of public, ability at. the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and (be powerful induenee of the leading class of Virginia up to the 
beginning of the civil war, there is a fair cause fo; pride in the feeding that Virginia 
has never been more uni uldy the Mother of Presidents than the Mother of States. 

As late as 1775 the prov im % of Virginia included the Territory of Kentucky, the 
five original Northwestern States, and tho proscut Virginia and West Virginia. In 
18(H) Virginia was stil! one of the larger States of the Union, containing 67,000 
square miles. Ibifc with its magnificent seaport, its splendid system of rivers, its 
broad realm of fertile fields, its prod gnms treasures of minerals, mbor, and water- 
power, and the. excellent strain of it - original Anglo-Saxon population, it remained 
tlio wonder of tho nation that it. had so little improved its great opportunity for 
material wealth and industrial power. Up to a period considerably later than the 
Revolution, the great diania of life in old Virginia bad been wrought out in a region 
little larger Hum tiio Stut<> of Massachusetts, tho narrow margin between the 
Atlantic- Coast ami the . Imudiany Mountains; even t-lio 8lienamlouh Valley and the 
wonderful reaches of Southwest! .rginia have had but small hiiluonec in public 
affairs, Tho original people that came to this “ (lad’s Country,” beyond the JUue 
Ridge, made, ha, -tc to get away from it and ponied through the mountain passes into 
Kentucky ami the new Northwest, leaving their own superb land behind ami quite 
neglecting the area of nearly 25,01)0 square miles at tho north, now known as the 
State of West Virginia. Later the movement down the Ohio River generally gave 
this territory the cold shoulder, and pushed on to the Ohio and the more distant 
Territories, leaving behind a straggling population along tho 50 miles of charming 
valley whore arc now situated the larger cities of the Commonwealth. The new 
Erie Canal and the opening of steam navigation on the Croat Lakes still further 
diverted the stream of eastern emigration from this country, and there was little to 
attract tlio thronging nmltit tides of Europe to its wildernessof opportunity. Hence, 
at the breaking out of tlio war in JS01, this region remained slill away in the rear 
of the proud Old .Dominion, scarcely attracting attention by its secession from tho 
Mother State. In i860 the population of this area, three times the extent of the 
State of Massachusetts, was not larger than that of Eoston to-day — Josh than 270,600; 
no town having the requisite population to entitle it to a city organization in 
Massachusetts. 

In addition to this, we must take into consideration tho singular neglect that had 
befallen this portion of the State from old Virginia. It was not so much any special 
hostility to the development of this portion of tlio State as the inevitable result of 
its social and industrial organization that left tho people of this far-off country in a 
growing state of estrangement from tlieir neglect ful mother. As the writer of Tho 
Mountain State says, “The early days of West Virginia were not conducive to tho 
rapid advancement of tho State. In tho old State that part west of the mountains 
had always been looked down upon as a wilderness, and little attention was over 
given to it. The people complained, for years, that they were permitted by the State 
to do nothing but pay their taxes. Their representation in the councils of the State 
was small and, by the Old Dominion, that portion of her domain west of the moun- 
tains was practically ignored.’’ The superior class of Virginia, until 1860, devoted 
its energies far more to the problem of the leadership of tho entire South, in all 
essential ways then drifting toward a decisive conflict with the Union, every year 
more threatening, than to developing its own splendid domain and educating its 
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own people to the ability to comprehend and improve sucli an opportunity as never 
before in history was offered to a population so small. 

But all this has passed away in the advent of a new generation. From tlio inter- 
esting data furnished and indorsed by public authority, we learn that the publica- 
tion of the great natural resources of West Virginia practically dates from tlio year 
of the Centennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, in 1870. During tlio past twenty 
years the people of the United States have first come to the knowledge of tlio impor- 
tance of this new Commonwealth, the child of the great war for tlio preservation 
of tlio Union. From the numerous publicdocumcnts — which readmorolike a romance 
of industry than a mans of substantial informaiion — wo learn f bat while in 1863 there 
was but one railroad in West Virginia, there are now but 1 1 of its HI counties desti- 
tute of this manner of communication, and that during the year 1892 this State led 
the Union in the extent of railroad construction. Three great line's now connect 
this State with the Allantic Coast and tin 1 Mississippi Valley, and numerous arteries 
of these great systems and supplementary routes ha\o opened portions of tlio Com- 
monwealth hitherto little known. From n meager production of coal for domestic 
use in 1863, tlio onti>ut of tlio mines in 1x92 was in, 000,600 tons, from 200 mines, 
employing In. 000 workmen, representing;! population one-sixth as largo as tlio entire 
inhabitants of West Virginia in 1S60. 'fen million acres of West Virginia soil are 
underlaid by a coal deposit 10 feet thick, a larger area than the, coal district of 
Croat Britain, with an estimated output, of 10,ooo, 000,060 tons. It is estimated that 
the coal of West Virginia exceeds the value of tlio gold and silver mines of the I'acific 
States. On! 3 3 of the 51 counties are destitute of the coal supply. It is asserted 
that the present popnlal ion of the United Matos could be supplied with its usual 
consumption of co d for 1,600 years, from West V irginia alone. 

One-half the .State is still “ in tin*, woods,” the virgin forests furnishing a larger 
amount of limd-wood limber than any other State, and the growing timber industry 
giving occupation t<> another aimy of 15,000 men. Tlio great lumber belt is 200 by 
25 miles in extent, 7, 009 square miles — nearly as extensive as tlio State of New Jersey. 
The timber crop at present is \ slued a t $70,000,000; 500,000,000 feet being put on tho 
market each year. An ex-governor of West Virginia declares that this State “has 
more of a surplus of hard wood than any other ten Stales of the Union. ” Tho alti- 
tude of 1 lie State, from 500 to 5,000 feet above tide water, and the climate are favor- 
able to a vast and vigorous growth of forest life, 32 reliable varieties of hard and 
soft wood lumber being furnished for the markets of the world. 

The world's production of iron in 1800 amounted to 26,500,000 gross tons, of which 
the United States produced 53 per cent. West Virginia shares with its neighboring 
States, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, a generous deposit of this material, the 
foundation of all manufacturing industries. In the production of eoko West Vir- 
ginia. stands next to Pennsylvania, in 1*92 supplying 1,2*13.1 19 tons. Tho salt wells 
at one time supported a leading industry in tin* State, and although the production 
of salt, has declined by competition with other Slates, it still awaits u future devel- 
opment that may become of great importance. George Washington, whoso hand 
and eye seem to have been on everything of value in the ivw Union, in 1775 located 
an acre of land near Charleston, W. Vn.. as a natural curiosity, a “burning spring.” 
To-da\ the oil wells and gas plants of the State are rapidly encroaching on Pennsyl- 
vania in extent and importance; indeed, one oil district, Sistersvillo, is the most 
extensive in tho world. It. is asserted that West- Virginia led Pennsylvania thirty 
years in 1 lie ut ili/.nt ion of natural gas for manufactures and the use of coal oil. Tho 
tra\eler by night along the valley of the Ohio in this State is lighted on Lis way by 
those fiery signals of the amazing wealth stored in these vast reservoirs of nature. 
This industry is still in its infam y, being the result of tho past twenty years experi- 
menting, and its outcome can not bo predicted. An experiment in paving a city 
street with lire brick in Charleston, W. Vn., planned by Dr. John P. Hall, Las given 
to several of the larger cities of the Union this admirable pavement, and this State 
can furnish tho material to an extent not even yet understood. The building stones 
of the .State are numerous and of great Value. The wealth of Wc.vfc Virginia in 
mineral waters has been long understood. Its southeastern border is crowded with 
attractive summer resorts, where the health-giving waters and beautiful scenery 
are every year more widely appreciated. 

But for the lover of nature and the primitive industry of man — the cultivation (if 
the soil — West Virginia especially deserves the name given by tho jolly “.Knights of 
tho Golden Horseshoe' 1 in the early days of tho Old Dominion to the entire region 
beyond the Blue Uidge, “(rod’s country.” Although sadly neglected, like the entire 
central mountain region of the old 8outli (as extensive as the German Empire, and, 
according to expert testimony, capable of an agricultural developement as great as 
Germany), during the first one hundred years of headlong immigration from the 
old East to the future Northwest and Southwest, tills country bidesits time and 
unless paralyzed by some impracticable political or industrial policy, in half a cen- 
tury from to-day may become one of the most attractive portions of the Eepublic. 
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West Virginia touches upon the northern and southern belts of. prod action with a 
good portion of her own acres capable of successful cultivation. Her productions are 
corn, •wheat, oats, buckwheat, and vegetables. In garden stuffs she lots a great 
future ahead. The fruits of the North, apples, berries, and especially the grape, 
can be grown here to great advantage. But in tho possession of a vast area of the 
precious blue grass there is no American State which lias such a mine of wealth, 
No traveler wlio has looked on the Jo rely spectacle of the 1 idling country just re tired 
from the valley of tho Ohio in its early summer dress, or on tho cultivated farms 
reaching the summits of tho grass-covered hills and mountains, can doubt that iu 
the support of ."attic, thcep, and all the ~*ai idles of animal industry the Sjatn lias a 
remarkable opportunity ahead. No estimate of die loss by tho old-1 »nn 7 ignorant, 
provincial habit of farming; to this portion of tho country can bo made. Tint o\ cry 
dollar now expended upon the *oining generation of the youth of West. Virginia to 
lift her p< ople above the warV r ul and crude habits of u dug the land will come hack, 
before many days, in an era of prosperity. As we now look upon our great Hasten) 
cities, jr. the midsummer swarming with an army of “tho unemployed/’ too often 
people who are being nursed into a chrome class of tho improvident and indolent, 
dependent upon the crumbs that fall from tho tables of weait* in old communities, 
wo long for a new departure in public, charity which shall pu f a fist with steam 
liower behind it to force a multitude of these dependent families to a land like 
West Virginia, where, with half tho toil and sacrifice endured by the pioneers of 
every American Commonwealth, they could live in peace, comfort, and with the 
gain* of character, self-respect, and hope for the children which can never come to 
them in their present surroundings. 

There can b<* no doubt that the. present resources of West Virginia are competent to 
support a larger population 'Mum is now gathered in any State of Iho Union. And 
it only requires a liberal homo polic.x, an extension of common school facilities, 
vith an annex of mdustiial education, to realize the most enthusiastic expectations 
of its best informed r*ii izens. So far the State is being raved, except in a few min- 
ing districts, fiom an undue per cent ol the lower element of ■» "ont foreign labor. 
It lias the added advantage, of exemption from the presence of gioat masses of tlie 
low* r orders of colored people, \n1io for many years must be. both a tax and a- strong 
appeal to Christian v isdom, charity, and patriotism in the majority of .Southern 
States. 

It. is almost incredible to n traveler, for the hrst time made acquainted with ibis 
great and beautiful mountain State, that with n steady development during thirty 
years past, there are si’ll a- small r number of people living upon the 111, 71b square 
miles than v ithin the area of I>0 miles iu and abound the city of lloston. T1 may bo that 
in this attractive mountain land, at tho center of the old Union, will lie developed 
tho class we all pray for, that will inaugurate a movement back from tho dangers 
and dependencies of city life, where thousands now welter in poverty, hopeless of 
better things, to this glorious open country, to begin anew the struggle for an inde- 
pendent and valuable American citizenship. 

But in no respect has West Virginia given such evidence of vitality aud progres- 
sive spirit as in the extraordinary development ol* public education during tho past 
thirty years. It is doubtful if any State of tho Union in IWiO could present, a. more 
meager array of educational opportunities and a more discouraging spectacle of 
widespread illiteracy than this portion of the Old Dominion. There are no statistics 
of the relative illiteracy of different portions of the country, of decisive value', pre- 
vious to the civil war. But the testimony of all the more observing older people of 
this entire region o r Virginia we> t. of tho Alleghanies, including the riP’al districts 
of tho present southwest Virginia and West Virginia, bears hardly upon both theso 
States in this respect. Up to the breaking out of the civil war the present bl coun- 
ties of West Virginia were but poorly supplied with what was the only genuino 
educational opportunity offered by old Virginia, the colleges and academies estab- 
lished for the higher and secondary education. At this period Virginia east of the 
Alleghanies w as, without question, the portion of the South best supplied with these 
facilities for superior instruction. Half a. dozen college's of average reputation, 
with the University of Virginia — then and perhaps still tho leader of Southern uni- 
versities of tho higher grade — and a score of academics, private and denominational, 
afforded a reasonable opportunity for the schooling of the day to all who were able 
to pay the cost. Besides this, there was still a considerable group of families who 
educated their children l) # v homo tutorship or in tho superior schools of tho North 
and Europe. Tho real disability was with the masses of the white people, unablo to 
meet tho expense and, perhaps, often disinclined to make tho proper exertion to 
secure an education for their children. 

Tho educational “delusion and snare*’ ol’ that time, tho “ free school,” practi- 
cally a pauper school, despised by those to whom it was offered and contemptuously 
neglected by those whose duty it was to provide an effective scheme of common 
schooling for the majority of the citizens of the State, was the common method of 
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dealing with the problem of universal education which had brooded like a night- 
mare over the thoughts of the great fathers of the Commonwealth and made Thomas 
Jefferson, in his old age, almost despair of tho Republic. There was a law in 1860 
by which two- thirds of the voters of a county could adopt a modified system of 
common schooling. But with tho limitations of tho suffrage and the indisposition 
of the well-to-do people to “tax themselves for the education of other people’s chil- 
dren,^ only a few counties of the State had put it into active operation. Of these, 
however, live leading counties in West Virginia were conspicuous, and tho little 
cities of Wheeling and Charleston had laid the foundation for their present system 
of public schools. There was hut one college (Bethany) founded in 1810, and a few 
secondary academies of note had been established in this portion of the State. But 
it may be that even in this deprivation was found the most favorable condition for 
the establishment of tho people's common school. The neighboring States of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and North Carolina, in I860, like the more important of the Gulf 
States, were almost clogged to repletion with this class of academical schools, 
chiefly denominational, which, although of great service to tho communities in 
which they were established, often became the most obstinate opponents to the 
establishment of an effective system of free popular education. Tho great revival 
of nationalism that Hung the majority of the people of these West Virginia counties, 
in 1801, out of the arms of their neglectful mother into close companionship with 
the adjacent Commonwealths of tin 1 ! North, the public attention everywhere directed 
to this supreme act, and the inspiration of a four years’ coullict for “ liberty and 
Union,’* doubtless gave a prodigious impulse to the educational spirit. 

It was observed that the committee on education in the first constitutional con- 
vention of West Virginia, held in 1863, was composed largely of delegates from the 
Counties that had already adopted a. public school system, as far as was possible 
under tho laws of the Old Dominion. Tho clause in the fundamental law relating 
to education has a determined ring, prophetic of all that has been achieved in the 
Commonwealth. West Virginia was tho first Southern State to establish the entire 
American system of common schools. Even during the distractions of the civil war, 
in 1868, this provision was placed in the constitution, and, with only a slight 
amendment in the revised constitution of 1872, it remains tho foundation of the 
people's education in West Virginia to-day. * 

This clause of tho constitution roads as follow : 

“The legislature shall provide, as soon as practicable, for the establishment of a 
thorough and ctlicient system of free schools. They shall provide tor the support of 
such schools by appropriating thereto the interest of the im anted school fund, tho 
net proceeds of all forfeitures, confiscations, and lines accruing to this State under 
the laws thereof, and l>y general taxation on persons and property, or otherwise. 
They shall also provide for raising in each township, b;, tho authority of the people 
thereof, such a proportion of the amount required for tin 4 support of free schools 
therein as shall he proscribed by general law*." 

The story of I he remarkable progress of the common school in West Virginia, 
during the thirty years from this fortunate hegiimiu », in 18(58, is so well told by 
ex-superintendent of free schools, Hon. Benjamin S. Morgan, in an elaborate sketch 
accompanying the State school report, of 1861-62, that it is only for tho information 
of road era outside the State that even a brief summary of < ho successive steps of this 
achievement, is made in the present essay. Suffice to say that the first legislature* of 
t.lie new Commonwealth, the last of the illustrious family of States born from tho 
vast territory of tin. Old Dominion, distinguished itself by decisive aud wise action 
on the subject, of public education. Responding to the suggestion of Governor 
Arthur I, Boreman, the two houses of tho legislature placed' on their educational 
committees a group of men already known and tried as successful teachers and res- 
olute advocates of the inalienable right of the children to schooling for American 
citizenship. After a. throe months’ discussion of two reports, on December 10, 1863, 
a scheme of public instruction was inaugurated and put in operation by the election 
of Rev. William R. White as State superintendent of free schools. 

The system was substantially that of the adjoining States of Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia. It placed West Virginia, in point of time, seven years iu advance of the mother 
State, which did not move until 1870, and then came to her youngest child for her 
great executive superintendent of education, a descendant of the oldRuffner family, 
commemorated in the First Presbyterian Church of Charleston. It contemplated a 
general system of free education for all classes aud both races at public expense, 
sufficiently broad and flexible to admit of a complete development through the 
advancing grades of elementary, grammar, secondary, normal, and university educa- 
tion. No institution so radical and far-reaching in all its relations to society as tho 
American common school springs at abound to a vigorous life in any Commonwealth. 
It is not at all singular that a State in tho condition of West Virginia, horn amid the 
opening throes of a terrible civil wan* could not, during the progress of the conflict, 
educationally stand erect. It is not to he wondered at that, even in 1865, the year 
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of the advent o r peace, the new school law was in operation in only 20 counties and 
partially in 11 more, the number of school ho uses being 133 and the number of schools 
431, the enrollment of pupils 13,972, the average length of the schools 49 days, and 
the whole amount expended for free schooling $7,772. But more favorabio was the 
report lor 1800, showing that tho mini box of schools taught and the attendance of 
pupils had doubled: Schools 935, pupils 34,219, and the length of the country school 
had been extended to 09. days. 

The advent of pence was the signal for a most important forward movement in tho 
educational policy of the State. In 1807 three of the present State normal schools 
were estabi ishe 1 , among them f'e Fairmon«. Scl.ooi, tlio leading seminary from the 
first and, to-day, one of the most effective schools of its kind in the Southern States. 
That the new C ommonwealth of West Virginia, just getting on its new State b gs 
from the wreck, discouragement, and disintegration of a four years’ civil war, 
should haw done, as a matter of course, what Ohio, the fifth State in population 
and not behind the first in importance) in the Onion, lias not yet been able to achieve 
and wnat Virginia waited twenty years longer to obtain — establish a system of 
State normal schools — is certainly one of The anomalies of American life. 

But the brave little Mountain State, with a population lers than 800,000 and an 
assessed valuation of $190,000,000, took another forward step and at the session of 
the. legislature in 1807 passed the act establishing a State agricultural college. This 
institution was founded on the national appropriation of land for agricultural and 
mechanical colleges to all the States, passed during tho war period, July 2, 1862. 
West. Virginia received 150,000 acres o r public land wliicli was sold for $90,000; a 
sum incre ased by legislative appropriation to $110,000. As in many of the States, 
the early establishment of the college was made <asy by a gift from the city of 
Mnrguntou u, Monongalia County, of school property, including one of the most 
attractive university sites in the Union. In 1868 the first building was erected. Tho 
board of regents laid the foundation of the in w college on broad educational lines. 
President Martin was installed in 1867, and held the position till 1875, In 1868 
121 students were gathered. In 1881, after a dozen years of gradual growth, tho 
institution, under the brief presidency of William b. Wilsm now of eminent 
reputation in statesmanship, was practically reorganized and placed on a proper 
basis of instruction, with eight distinct departments and professional schools for law 
and medicine. 

In 1870, only seven .wars from the establishment of the system, the birtliyear of 
the common schools in Vixginiu, Superintendent Williams reported 2,113 school- 
houses, an increase of b * per cent from the previous year ami 87,330 children enrolled 
in school, a gain of 20 per cent in enrollment and 40 per cent in average attendance. 
Well might Governor Stevenson, in 1871, declare, “The public school system may 
now be regarded as a. part, of our fixed policy.” In 1872 three additional normal 
schools were established, making six institutions supported by the State for the 
instruction of teachers. 

Tin* summing up of this remarkable nine years’ work by State Superintendent 
Pendleton, in 1872, is a record of which uu American Commonwealth, save our new 
Western States, which began llieir educational career with the great advantage of 
the national public land fund, on a virgin soil and generally with a trained school 
population, can bpast. West Virginia, with no part nor lot in the original distri- 
bution of school lands to the States west of the Allegbauies, largely by her own 
unaided ellbrt, was abb* to say to the people of the United States, in 1872, in the 
eloquent language of lior State superintendent: 

“ Review ing our progress in the noble efforts of the State to provide for the free 
education of the whole people, we have reason for profound gratitude at our com- 
parative success. With a million and a quarter of capital invested in school prop- 
erty; 3,000 schools in actual operation, and three-quarters of a million annually 
contributed to run them; 90,000 children under intellectual and moral training; a 
number of graded and liigli schools; 4 normal schools in vigorous operation, for 
which we are annually expending out of the State treasury over $8,000; a university 
on which we bestow' over $16,000, and other private and corporate institutions, 
among them one college largely endowed, and through its 400 graduates already 
enjoying a national reputation, West Virginia may well be proud of her position in 
this highest expression of a people’s patriotism and enterprise. Within less than a 
single decade there was, outside of the city of Wheeling, scarcely a free school in 
the State. Now they rise up to greet us beside every highway, and betoken a future 
of raj i id and vigorous improvement. This is a revolution that can not go back- 
ward. It creates its own momentum. It moves by a power within, which increases 
ng it moves, and which strikes out the light and heat of its own vitality.” 

And here came in another incident that fitly illustrates an important characteristic 
of the American system of universal education, that it is not dependent on the ^reat 
political divisions by which the public affairs of this country, as oi all constitutional 
Governments, are carried on. Up to 1872 the State had adhered to the policy of the 
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political party which carried tlio nation victoriously through the war, and was respon- 
sible for the reorganization of the ex-Con federate States and the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. But under the lead of the successful Democratic 
paity, in 1872, a new constitution was set up in West Virginia, and tlio State has 
since been committed to the principles and policy of this political organization. 
But in this change, which canto about with the usual display of excited partisan 
feeling, there was no break in the progress of the people’s schools, without 'which no 
party in the United States can live and the best party will inevitably destroy tlio 
Republic. Jt is not the name of the political organization but the quality of 
the people who compose it that decides, in the last result, what shall be tlio ten- 
dency and outcome of legislation in any American Stab 1 -. Under tlio new constitu- 
tion the school law of 1873 was passed, which remains substantially the present law 
of the State. Wo abbreviate Superintendent Morgan’s statement in tlio “History 
of Education in West Virginia” concerning the provisions of this statute: 

The schools are free and supported by the, income of the State school fund, a State 
tax of 10 cents on $1 CO of all taxable property, with provision for the local taxation 
of school districts, including the right to establish graded schools in cities, villages, 
and populous country districts. A vote of three tilths of the people is required for 
the establishment of a free high school. In 3892 there were 1 15 systems of graded 
ami 17 public high schools in the Slate. “ Hang a good thing up for seven years and 
you will have a use for it.” < dd Virginia “ hung up ” Thomas Jefferson’s plan for the 
education of the Old Dominion, at the time in some respects the broadest that 
bad been presented to the world, for about one hundred years, to see it taken down 
from the high shelf by her own youngest ehihl in 1 Stilt as an indispensable article of 
furniture in these! t ing up of its new housekeeping. With the additions and enlarge- 
ments of one hundred years of American experience, the Stale, iu 1892, has created 
practically a correlated system ; in the words of ILuxlcy, “ Reaching from the gutter 
to the imi\ ersity,” noedingonly the improvements later referred to in this essay as the 
most enlightened demand of its own educational public to place the Mountain Wtato 
at the head of its own section, well up in the first rank of educational American 
Commoinvoallhs. 

It is unnecessary to pursue in detail this interesting record of the steady growth of 
the common school in West Virginia, through the administration of nine State super- 
intendents, to that of tlio present earnest and patriotic ollieial, Hon. Virgil A. Lewis, 
now iu the second year of his good work. The most original feature in this period 
! H tbu movement for the improved grading of the country district school, inaugurated 
in 3875, under the county superintendence of Mr. A. L. Wade, in Monongalia Countv, 
the seat, of the State University. 

Here has been, for a century, the great stumbling block of the American system of 
public instruction— the proper organization, as respects a graded course of* instruc- 
tion ami its application to the, peculiar needs of the country district schools, in which 
the majority ofthe children in the Union and nine-tenths of the youth in the sixteen 
Southern Whites receive their entire schooling. It is indeed only recently that 11m 
oldest. States have deemed it necessary or possible to do any tliingVor the relief of tlio 
almost insuperable defects of such a condition as still prevails through xvido regions 
of tlif* country; when* the rural district school goes on through its neeu. domed round 
from three to eight monllis in the. year, practically managed by local trustees, often 
kept, by the man or xvoman personally most agreeable to “ the committee, ” xviih no 
provision for compulsory attendance; tlm children coming to school according to the 
nearness or distance of their place of residence, the attractiveness of the school- 
house, and the popularity of the teacher ; every little squad really “going ou its own 
book,” sometimes almost insisting on individual teaching; usually tlm school of 20 
to 50 children in one room, chopped up into “ mincemeat ” by a. division into little 
classes that makes tlm daily session a headlong race of hearing short lessons, with 
scarcely an at tempi at the proper class or general work that tells on the entire school 
and promotes that most valuable discipline, the instruction together of a lar^o 
number, by which each pupil enjoys the advantages of a roundabout view of tfio 
subject by all. Edmund Burke says: “Ex'ery man becomes ten men by working 
with his Jellows.” There is still no department of American education 1, which, in 
proportion to its cost, its momentous iiiHucneo on the national life, and the national 
sense of its great value to the Kcpublic, exhibits such a melaneliolv waste of money 
ami energy, such confusion and failure of good educational results nn are apparent 
to every competent observer in the ordinary country district school. And still, since 
tins department of the common school is so common, so near the mass of the people, 
so dependent on a. great variety of conditions peculiar to each locality for its success, 
the efforts to reform it by public legislation, up to the period of the general revival 
of education that followed the (‘lose of the civil xvur, had been lew and ineffectual. 

Ifc was characteristic that the one State of the Union born amid the confusion and 
terror of civil war, should not only, as declared by County Supt. A. L. Wade, in 
lo7b, “have accomplished more in the work of building schoolhouses and setting 
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in operation the machinery of the free school system in the last thirteen years than 
any other State ot # liko territory and wealth ever did in a quarter of a century,” 
hut also ho aide to claim the honor of inaugurating, in 1871, a movement for the 
improved grading nud graduation of pupils in the country district school which 
attracted the attention and secured the hearty indorsement of United States Com- 
missioner of Education Hon John Eaton, in 1878. Commissioner Eaton declares: 

“Of all plans developed, none has excited more attention than that. known as the 
graduating system for country schools, devised bv'A. L Wade, superintendent of 
Monongalia County, W. Vn. ft lias been reviewed by all the educational journals 
and has excited the attention of Jm prim pal su hoot superintendents of thorouutry.” 

This indorsement, 'Ymn the highest education .1 .utliority of tin*- country, was 
neither premature lmr exaggerated. Introduced in 18~1, in a county hardly known 
hv name outside the new Coup on wealth of West Y.rginiu, by the superintendent 
of a district containing some c,000 pupils, all bed, *1( 0 in rural district schools; a 
county which, in 1S(>3, had but one country schwlhoium considered ht for occupa- 
tion, and in which, even in 1871, not more than ;V; pc- cent of the enumerated chil- 
dren of school age. from <> to 21, wore attending school, and few of them taking even 
the meager course of si tidy then suggest 'd by Iho 8tnte school 1 — this able school- 

man and most efficient administrator was able to report at the end of the year, in 
187f>, that ho had inaugurated a ref sm in nK these particular* which made Iho rural 
school keeping of his own coiiuty a beacon light to the Slate, and which was intlu- 
ential in setting in motion a movement N.hicli is now an accomplished fact in many 
of the States of the Union. JYvhaps, in its final outcome, this now departure may 
l»e fraught wiih greater practical benHlts Ilian any forward stops in common school 
affairs since the days nl Horace Mann. 

For a del ailed account of this achievement the reader must he referred to the inter- 
esting volume, A Graduating System for County {Schools, Host on, 1X81, prepared by 
County Superintendent Wade. 

From 11m title of thw work, it will he seen that its author prnviuod fora “gradnnt- 
ing systejn/' bill did not provide a graded course of study for the mntry and village 
Schools. Until was douh i less suggestive of this, for in 1882 Hon. <>. S. Morgan, after- 
wards an efficient State supci intend ut of iree schools, was elected county superin- 
tendent of Monongalia ( ounty, and in the autumn of that year had printed at his 
own expense a brief Course of Siudy fur the Country and Village Schools of This 
County. ThF was the first, printed course used in the State. It proved must satis- 
factory, and in 1X00, ;, i compliance with a recommendation of the ^Vcsi Virginia 
Educational Associatiui , made at : t.s meetingat Parkersburg, in August, 181)0, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare, a course of study for the country and village schools 
of the State. This committee was composed of M. Fee, superintendent of the free 
schools of Huntington; G. S. l.aidley, suj>erintendcut of the free schools of Charles- 
ton; J. \V. Hinkle, ex-county superintendent of Greenbrier County and principal of 
the free schools of Hinton; A. L. Wade, cx-county superintendent of Monongalia 
County, and Stale Snpt. IF S. Morgan. 

This work was accomplished, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Morgan, then State 
superintendent, the legislature, in 1X80, passed an amendment, to the school laws 
which, after naming the branches to he taught in iho primary schools, declares: “It 
shall be the duty of the State superintendent to proscribe a manual and graded 
course of primary instruction to be followed ill the country and village schools 
through the Stale, arranging tin* order in which the several branches shall be taken 
up and studied and the time to be devoted to them, respectively, with provisions for 
adiancemcnt from cla/s to class, also for flic examination and graduation of all 
pupils who satisfactorily complete the prescribed course.” Under this provision of 
law Supt. IF S. Morgan in August, 18‘H, sent out the course of study which the 
committee bad prepared, and the work of grading began; but the course was 
found to be too brief, ami when the edition had become exhausted Hon. Virgil A. 
Lewis, who had mitered upon the duties of State superintendent of free schools in 
18113, in the autumn of that \ car began work along Ibis line, and the result was the 
elaborate Manual and Graded Course of Study for County and Village Schools, 
which he Ins distributed, and according to which more than half the schools of the 
State have been graded and classified. As the result of a careful study of this most 
vital feature in the management of rural schools of the country, this manual should 
ho widely known and compared with similar publications in oilier States. 

The follow ing quotations from Superintendent Morgan’s History of Education in 
West Virginia and the report of County Superintendent Wade w r ill suggest the radi- 
cal idea, and general outline of this new departure. Says Superintendent Morgan: 

“A inovemcn t of such importance .deserves more than a passing notice. The author 
defines ‘the graduating system for country schools’ to be simply taking the pri- 
mary branches as a course of study for graduation, and making application of all tlio 
pLns and appliances of the best academies and colleges to the common schools of 
the country. It is the application of an old plan to a new purpose. The time in 
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which each advanced pupil ought to -complete this course of study is announced. 
Public examinations of graduating cl a sacs are held annually, at points agreed upon, 
in each county, and coin moil school diplomas are granted to those who satisfactorily 
eomplel e the course of study. 

“An ulumui association, holding annual meetings for tlic mutual improvement of 
those who have graduated, is organized in every magisterial district. 

“A catalogue, containing a clear statement of the work of each school, is pub- 
lished annually in each county. In this catalogue each school occupies sufficient 
space to give : 

“ (1) The name of the school. 

“(2) The name of the teacher. 

“(3) The number of youths entitled to attend. 

“(4) The number ot youths in actual attendance. 

“(5) The number of youths entitled to attend, but not in attendance. 

“(6) Tlic daily average attendance. 

“ (7) The daily per cent of attendance, based upon the number in attendance and 
the number entitled to attend but not in attendance. 

(8) The branches taught and the number stud} ing each branch. 

“ (9) The names of the pupils who have graduated, and the dates of their gradu- 
ation. 

“ (10) The names of pupils who ought- to complete the course of study in one, two, 
three, or four years, making clear the class to w hich each belongs. Pupils who can 
not complete the course of study in four years or less compose the preparatory 
department, but their names do not appeal- in the catalogues. 

“Thin catalogue contains also the annual report of the conn ty superintendent, 
presenting the results of the work of the past year, and his recommendation for the 
future, a synopsis of the proceedings of the several alumni associations, the names 
of officer^ amt the time and place of the next annual meeting of each association, 
and also brief obituary notices of teachers and graduates and undergraduates who 
have died within the year. 

“This system may lie introduced into the schools of a State or a county, and can 
hi- tested even in a. township, or district, or in a single school/’ 

Superintendent. Wade’s report concerning the working of liis system at its begin- 
ning reads as follows: 

“The time for the examination of graduating classes began to grow near, and 
croakers were busy prophesying that tlio whole system would prove a failure. Such 
a thing, they said, as graduating in country schools never lias been done and never 
will. 1 watched anxiously the effect of these predictions, and J was highly gratified 
to find that teachers and pupils were already beyond the region of uncertainty, and 
were only strengthened in their determination to make the plan a ■ success. So far 
were they from fearing failure, that they requested me to make the examination 
thorough and public, and as far as possible oral, so that the people could, see and 
hear for themselves. rnwilling to assume a responsibility of conducting those 
examinations without aid, J secured the services of Prof. 11. L. Cox, principal of the 
Morgantown graded school. Prof. W. h\ White, ex-State superintendent of free 
schools of West Virginia, and Professors Lyon, Purington, and Owen, of the West 
Virginia. Lni versify. 1 g:i\ e notice through the press that one or more of these pro- 
fessors would be present to aid me in each examination, and to deliver an appropri- 
ate address in the evening. 

“The county superintendent, each evening, after the addresses w^ere ended, in the 
presence of the audience, delivered to each member of the class who was adjudged 
worthy of the same a- common school diploma. Two hundred and sixty-one pupils 
had entered the class of 187<*, and of this number 190 had completed the course and 
received diplomas. 

“Seven examinations were held in the seven country districts of the county, and 
with a single exception the largest churches of the several districts were insufficient 
to accommodate even during the day the vast numbers who came to witness the 
examinations. And these were not disinterested spectators; they were our most 
intelligent people— the cream of society, men and women who had sons or daugh- 
ters, or grandchildren, or friends in the class in whom they were deeply interested.” 

In his annual report of 1877 County Superintendent Wado says : “I organized in 
each district of the county an alumni association for the benefit of those who had 
graduated, and gave due notice through the press of the time and place of each 
meeting. The exercises in each of these meetings consisted of original and select 
orations, essays, and select readings. No public meetings pertaining to our free 
school work have elicited more interest or attracted larger crowds than these. In 
order to secure a perm mien t organization of the alumni of each district I provided 
ballots, and held an election at each molding for a president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary. A goutlemim io deliver an oration and a lady to read an essay at the district 
ex am in at ion were also chosen by ballot,* These were also elected by the members 
of the alumni association from its own body. 
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“From tbe rep *>rta of our first annual district alumni meetings it appears that 
more than eighty of the members of the class of 1876 embraced the opportunity to 
speak ami read in the presence of large audiences. 

“Our annual district examinations for the graduating class *of 1877 were held at 
the end of the school term, and 110 pupils completed the course and obtained diplomas. 
It was not expected that the class in the county this year would be as large as it was 
last year, as we had lustyearthe cream produced by several years' work. Many per- 
sons at the close of the examinations in 1876 were of th* opinion that in order to have 
graduates in 1877 it would be necessary to use ‘skimmed milk/ Many of these, how- 
ever, after v itne^sing t ho examinations of th clarseo of 1877 agreed that the gradu- 
ates of this year aio i idler than last. The attendance upon these examinations both 
day and night, and tli * interest manifested by the masses in them, were quite equal 
to last year." 

In reading the account of the operations of tins system by its'anthor, it is evident 
that the moth© power of tlio cutiro scheme was found in the a wakening of a great 
and genuine interest iu the country district school among tin* people w bo depend on 
itfortlio education of their own children, by whom it muse be tnppoitcd, and on whose 
efficient supervision its success depends. A nv well-instructed school man or woman 
knows that while the ordinary country district school is the last place that would he 
often visited by any large number of people in search of entertainment or from any 
motive than astern sense of duty, there is yet no American institution which can be 
made so attractive to all sensible people and btcjme such a notable center of the 
higher life of an entire community. Thro ;gli the entire term of office of County 
Superintendent Wade this condition of affairs made Monongalia County the educa- 
tional light-house of the ^tate. During the year 1876 this indefatigable school offi- 
cial, in Ins own modest language concerning the impoi taut feature of graduation, 
made this report of progress , 

“I visited every school in the county, spending usually a morning or an afternoon 
in each; noting in my journal the name of t lie school, the number of pupils cntitlod 
to attend, number on teachers’ roll, daily average attendance, branches taught, and 
the number of pupils si tidying each branch. 1 made it a point, as *r as possible, to 
become acquainted personally w r itli each pupil in tho school, and to ascertain what 
branches were pursued by each. In order to bring together all interested parties, 
touchers, parents, and pupils, for tho consideration of matters pertaining to tbe 
schools visited during the day, and for the consideration of questions rein ting to the 
free school interest generally, we held each evening an educational meeting. In 
these meetings I w as nub d by representative men, friends of free schools, professors 
in tho university, teachers, ministers, physicians, farmers, and met lianies. I held 43 
of these educational mass meetings in the county, 27 in churches, 15 in school - 
houses, and 1 at a private residence. In addition to the addresses which were 
delivered, we had each cveningtlie best music which the community could produce." 

Of course, a scheme like this depends for its efficiency on no many conditions that 
it would almost be a miracle if it were found to work without a great deal of friction 
in the most thoroughly organized and interested school community in tho Republic. 

Without a corps of instructors able to comprehend and administer tho plan ; able 
and earnest local trustees to encourage and aid the workers ; a capablo count y super- 
intendent to stand as a wall of defense between every faithful progressive instructor 
and the inevitable resistance, nagging, and indifference in every school district; and, 
below all, the strong and watchful hacking of the educational public of tho com- 
munity, even a scheme so well wrought out as this will only be another interesting 
addition to the school literature of a community, with the usual “awful chasm" 
between every scripture and tho actual life of mankind. Still, it was a great thing 
that such a movement should bo made; especially honorable to the State of West 
Virginia, not only that one of her ow n citizens should have been its author, but that 
the body of superior educators and tho State legislature should have no cordially 
cooperated with it; and that the present over-earnest, hard-working State superin- 
tendent of free schools, Hon. Virgil A. Lewis, should be wearing out bis life in pro- 
claiming its merits ami trying to enforce its better administration through the length 
and breadth of his splendid diocese of 24,715 square miles of “West Virginia hills." 

As a result of the labor and time expended on this organization of popular educa- 
tion in West Virginia during tho past thirty years, wo may point to the statement of 
the last report at hand, 1892, made by Supt. li. 8. Morgan. 

In 1892 the State had 4,866 suhsehool districts. There were 5,004 selioolhouses, 
of which 836 were log, 4,022 frame, and 140 brick or stone ; 2,497 containing improved 
desks; 1,649 with apparatus, and 5,644 volumes in school libraries. The value of 
school property was $2,135,566, an increase of nearly half a million dollars in 
one year, including furniture and supplies, making an investment by tho State of 
$2,746,234 in the great business of public education. Between 6 aud 36 years of age 
there were enumerated 206,222 children and youth of legal school age, only 8,529 of 
the Colored race. Besides this army of the children, there w ere 71,076 youth between 
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the ages of 1G and 21, making an aggregate of 276,452 subjects of school instruction 
and discipline below tbo age of complete citizenship. Of these, 200,789 were enrolled 
in the public schools, 30*009 being 16 years of age and upward, with an average daily 
attendance of 128,0ft. It is encouraging to learn that of all this great army of 
nearly 300,000 wide-awakes only 14,039 underwent the time-honored discipline) of a 
thrashing, ami but 413 were suspended and dismissed for disorderly conduct. The 
average ago of the pupils was 11.01 ; confirming the very serious fact that the aver- 
age American child leaves school at 12 year# of age or thereabouts. 

Five thousand seven hundred and forty -seven teachers, of whom 726 had taught 
ten years or more, 1,042 live, 2,153 less than five years, presided over this crowd of 
young Americans, receiving according to their grades of certiJicates from $32.30 to 
$19,89 per month for an average school session of li * o months and ten days. For 
the training of these teachers the State, lias established 6 normal schools, in 1892 
containing 1,015 pupils, of whom only 72 were graduated. Fifty-six teachers’ insti- 
tutes were held, in which 5,571, nearly the entire body, were instructed during tbo 
summer months. Of those 5,107 schools, only 17 were high, 1 15 graded, and 5,005 of 
the ordinary rural or village sort. Wo read that, during five years, these schools 
received 25,000 visits from school o flic inis, 25,000 mor* from parents, and 00,000 from 
“other persons.” 

For tho support of this great educational department of the dovermnen t, the 
State, in 1892, had a school fund of $517,017.19. It received by a railroad tax 
$54,730, and some $20,00;) from ot her sources. Tin* whole sum expended on the 5,000 
teachers was $1,073,701.70. The receipts for building expenses were $085,217,23. 
The sum of all lcrcipis for public, education was $1,758,011.95, and tbo disburse- 
ments $1,436,062.53; a per capita expenditure of $10.25 for “average daily attend- 
ance, and $5.10 for enumeration.*' The average rate of taxation was 51.8*4 cents 
on $100 for the support of teachers, and 25.00 cents for building. The valuation of 
property subject to taxal ion in West Virginia in 1892 was $217,552,729.04. Tlio State 
received from the lYabody Fducalion Fund for the training of teachers in the Pea- 
body Normal School at Nashville, Teim., and for normal schools and institutes at 
home, $3,500. The number of students in at tendance at the State University in 1892 
was 221, of whom 51 were graduated. This institution until recently was withouta 
president. West Virginia, in comparison with the majority of Southern States, is not 
well supplied with collegiate and academic, schools of the private, corporate, and 
denominational type. Bethany College, coeducational, is the chief of the denomi- 
national seats of the higher education, having matriculated 5,000 and graduated 730 
students, and is now a luoro valuable institution Ilian at any period of its history. 
West Virginia College, 1 trend us College, the West Virginia Normal and Classical 
Academy, the West Virginia Con ferenee Seminary, Salem College, Shelton College, 
Parboursville College, St. Vincent (Catholic) College (the term “college” in these 
schools representing what is commonly understood by the title in the South), with 
perhaps a dozen secondary schools, complete the list that appears in the report of 
the State superintendent for 1891-92. 

Jn comparison with the 16 States once known as slaveholding and still named as 
“Southern,'* West Virginia, educationally, occupies a most honorable position. 
Only 6 of these-— Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, Texas, and Tennessee- — 
according to the report of the National Bureau of Ed m at ion, expended a larger sum 
for schools in J 890-91. The mother Virginia, for common school education, exceeded 
lieryoungest daughterby only $200,000. The “Empire State of the South/’ C corgi a, 
with more than $100,000,000 additional property valuation, and mme than twiei/tlio 
population, fell below W est Virginia in that year almost an equal sum. Compared 
with the Northern States, the most intelligent comparison would seem to bo found 
in the State of Maine. "With it smaller population, but with $100,000,000 additional 
valuation, tlio “Fine Tree State ” expended in 1890-91 almost) the same amount; as 
the “Commonwealth of the Mountains" for tlio children. All conditions and cir- 
cumstances taken into account, favorable and unfavorable, it may w ithout oxagger- 
tion bo asserted that no American State, within tbo past thirty a ears, has bo 
distinguished itself by the zealous, intelligent, and progressive spirit of its people 
in the groat cause of universal education as West Virginia, Well may the citizens of 
this Commonwealth, amid all the discouragements of the present troubled years, 
take heart for themselves and call upon the American people, in tlio Psalmist’s 
words of encouragement and good cheer, to “lift up their eyes unto the lulls from 
whence comet li strength. ’’ 

Such was the condition of public education in West Virginia in 1892. Tlio two 
years intervening betw een the last published report of the State superintendent of 
education and my own visit were doubtless characterized by the usual degree of 
steady progress, of which I took cognizance. Th© request to offer suggestions in 
regard to the future development of t lie common schools, of a State that lias hitherto 
seemed to get on very well with little aid and comfort” from without, is certainly 
a compliment no man should fail to appreciate. If I comply with this proposition 
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and, in the remainder of this essay, put forward a few suggestions for tho further 
development of the vigorous system now on the ground, it will ho rather to empha- 
size the almost unanimous opinion ot tlio foremost practical educators of the State, 
both as expressed to myself and as set forth in numerous public appeals to the peo- 
ple. Indeed, in tlio last report of tho State educational department, in 1801-02, 
several of these points were so fully present* d au.l forcibly urged that it w ouldsoom 
a useless repetition to refer to them. Still, 1 am rware that the testimony of a 
stranger, who comes after a careful survey of educa tion iu all the States of tlio South, 
free from all entanglements, local and State, may be of use in calling tho attention of* 
tho educational public to v/hatth *ir own edm-aiois are writing ami saying; ju-ndmay 
possibly show, l*y comparison with tlio policy of other States, North ami South, tho 
importance of certain lines of operation that seem not y«*t to nave a wakened a wide- 
spread discussion among the peo; h> and iu tho legislature. I am also awaro that tho 
chief deficiencies in tho school teaching of "West Virginia aro paralleled even in tho 
groat adjacent Commonwealths o'* Ohio and Pennsylvania: also in tho States that 
justly claim to havobcen the birthplace of ilio American < onunoii school. It is always 
in order, on every lit occasion, to si ir up the in •diligent, people of city or country to 
the great defects in the administration of our American system T universal educa- 
tion; especially as nothing is needl'd for a beneficent reformation but an instructed 
and resolute public, opinion that will ^rrsmt > * i every useful experiment, despite “ tlio 
•shrieks of locality,” or any of the familiar methods of investing the progress of a 
national reform. 

Tho first and lust thing that attracted my atiention during my visit to West 
Virginia was, that tin* gnat success in tin* organization and development of public 
©duration of which 1 have, spoken has been due to widespread determination ami 
enthusiastic purpose among largo numbers of tho people of tho Stale rather than 
the prominent leadership of ■ 4 great educators.” I Luv© no disposition to i^gnoro tko 
services of the aide teachers of both sexes, tho educational statesmen and tho 
loaders of public opinion, who have been conspicuous figures i* 4 this great work 
during tho past thirty years. J»nt West \ lrgnna 1ms not yet g» m to tho country 
a great, educational oiganixcr or philosopher like Mann, Harm id, Curry, Soars, 
Harris, and others of only less intlucm e. This fact I regard ns of the highest impor- 
tance in considering tho advancement on tho lines of tho present success. Napoleon 
said, ‘‘When you want to move forward, let alono tho leaders and go direct to tlio 
people,” Tho one condition even of keeping the American common school up lo its 
present, estate ot elliciem-y, not to say of inaugurating necessary and diilicult 
reforms, is that tho people 'whose children ore educated therein and who pay for 
and, through their representative, super intend its management, shall be kept well 
informed, alive and alert, resolute to demand ami insist on what is found to bo nec- 
essary to efficiency at any time, place, or under any peculiar condition. 

There is always a practical organi/alion ; especially of tho abler educators of ill© 
secondary and higher departments of public, private, and parochial education; 
which is in possession of the lending press of the country and is always discussing 
with great learning and, zeal ©very feature of tlio American system of schooling for 
American citizenship. This is as it should be. lint no greater misfortune could 
befall any State than that the decision of such a professional body should bo final, 
and the people's schools molded and administered a< cording to tho administration 
or suggestion of any 44 commit too of ten*’ or combination of great educators. .Just 
as Ihopcoplooftlio Ihiitcd States can not afford to leave tin 1 Government., tho church, 
or any mailer of unusual interest to the sole charge of the clergy, tho statesmen, or 
any professional clique or guild, however eminent, so especially must lint portion 
of tho people, known as tho educational public of every State keep its eye on fhe 
compass and its hand on the helm if the schools aro lo he. worked for tho children, 
rather Ilian tlio children used to illustrate brilliant educational theories and glorify 
tlio experts. 

Tlio school system of West Virginia was, at first, forced upon tho State as a result 
of tlio long, patient w aiting of the best* informed and most, practical people in Hie 
country for some effective method of educating tho children and youth of their now 
Commonwealth. It has been brought up to its present estate by Tho continuance of 
this lively public intercut. Tho educational worker, coming like myself into the 
State, at once feels the presence of a strong and sensitive public opinion in all mat- 
ters connected with this supreme interest of the people. Nowhere, in a career of 
fifteen years, which has led mo through every Slate of tlio South, have I found 
myself face to face with an educational public that so challenged tho uttermost of 
information, wisdom, discretion, and experience in every utterance; so responsive to 
all progressive suggestions; so intolerant of sham anil pretense, though indorsed 
by the most res] met able authorities. Ii will bo a great blessing if this high-water 
mark of public interest can be continued for a generation to come. 

West Virginia lias before it a destiny in the development of its vast resource© 
which can only be realized by tlio education of its 300,000 children and youth of the 
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present np to a full api>reciafcion of 4boir home opportunities and obligations. No 
service to education can be so important for the next twenty years ns the constant 
discussion of timely educational topics before the people by the ablest men and 
women of every profession, at home and from abroad. The thoughtful teacher who 
is longing for some outlet from the monotonous path which he is compelled to tread 
will do well to go direct to the people through the press and by speech, and tell them 
“where the shoo pinches,” and what should bo done for present relief. But, after 
all, the leat hers of a State, however excellent, are only one of a half a dozen pro- 
fessions; probably neither better nor worse than similar professional bodies. No 
500,000 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses can assume to be the final judges and 
administrators of the training of 20,000,000 of American children and youth for the 
loftiest position on earth, American citizenship. Ami if the discouraged and exas- 
perated teacher has come to distrust and fear the power of the educational charlatan 
and political demagogue over the popular mind, he should remember that it is not 
by concentrating this fundamental interest of the people in the hands of a profes- 
sional “ring,” but rather by spreading far and wide the best information on this 
subject of supremo interest, that the educational public of every community may 
be lifted above the peril of falling into the power of a mischievous and ignorant 
leadership. 

Ivvory young graduate, of a college or a normal school in West Virginia ; every 
young lawyer' 'and aspirant for public office, especially every clergyman, journalist,- 
man of affairs, or intelligent workman ; every ambitious West Virginia girl should 
give diligent and persistent study to the subject of common school instruction in 
the Stale, and on all suitable occasions, in clubs, in popular gatherings, in the 
Bclioolhouses, in sermons, through the press, and by the most radical educational 
influence, conversation, seek to enlighten and confirm the public opinion on which 
all good things depend. 

Them are Slates of this Union where a group of educators, among the most 
enlightened and zealous of the country, year in and year out, have gone up to the 
legislature with the most rational suggestions for reform in common school affairs, 
only to be repulsed, neglected, snubbed, and sent borne to their old work of “mak- 
ing bricks without straw,” bailing out the ocean with a sieve, or sweeping out the 
tidal wave of illiteracy with a hand broom. But this condition is somewhat tlieir 
own fault. Too often* the public gatherings of the leaders of educational thought; 
have been little more than an interchange of pleasant courtesies between a club of 
pedagogues; or the precious hours have been wasted in a useless wrangle over petty 
details of everyday school work, with no recognition of or appeal to the people to 
w hose good will they are. indebted for the very existence of this great interest they 
so belittle through their narrow professional policy. It is not because the people of 
West Virginia have been derelh t, but because they stand at the head, of all the 
South in an awakened and sensitive, condition of opinion, that we urge them “not 
to be weary in welldoing,” to maintain and increase their interest in this momentous 
’agency of universal education, and to keep in their own hands its future adminis- 
tration, as during the fruitful years of the past. 

Second. It- is worthy of notice that the most original work yet inaugurated by tlio 
schoolmen of West Virginia, the movement for the grading and graduation of com- 
mon district schools, came up in the line of what lias just been said. It was the 
ram popular instinct of Uounty Superintendent Wade in awakening the interest of 
the parents and the general public to the schools that furnished a movement-power 
behind his plan, wit hout which it would have been only another abortive suggestion 
fo4* the reform of a. great defect. Under the kindly ami wise cooperation of the 
leading educator* of the State, the present course of study and graduation has been 
elaborated and made compulsory in every country and village school. 

But, having done this, the decisive question comes up, (’an this excellent plan for 
the proper organization and administration of the schools in which nine-tenths of 
the children of West Virginia are educated be enforced in any but the most per- 
functory and useless way i Unless the teachers of the State, at least *1,500 of the 
5, f 00 of whom are at work in tho country and village schoolhouse, are superior to 
the similar c lass in this portion of the Union, it will be an endless task to engineer 
this scheme, ending in disappointment, disgust, aiul a final “throwing up of the 
hands,” with a lapse back into the old shiftless and wasteful habits. Hence a pri- 
mary necessity of the present educational situation in the State would seem to be 
the concentration of the entire interest of the educational public on the bettor 
building up and extension of the arrangements for the training of teachers, espe- 
cially for tiie country schools. 

A dozen or two cities and larger villages of the Commonwealth were found not 
behind similar communities in other States in this respect. In several of the older 
cities there has been developed a quite remarkable group of faithful and successful 
home instructors in all grades. But we would urge the speedy establishment of a 
proper department for the training of teachers in every community of sufficient pop- 
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illation and importance to support a good high school. In every high school are 
found several young people who are looking forward to the occupation of teaching. 
It is a prodigious waste of time and energy, as is so often done, to shoot th$ young 
graduate into the most responsible position of primary instruction ; leaving the poor 
girl to run the fearful gauntlet that a crowd of iifty young children must be to any- 
body who is placed in authority over them, with no previous training. No superin- 
tendent can successfully train a corps of young teachers while overburdened with 
work. No superintendent can “ keep school ” over the head of the room teacher. 
In many of the larger schoolhonses in these *owns we found the practice, almost 
"universal in the ‘routh, of appointing a w< mini as nominal principal; holding her 
responsible for Ihe sch* >1 in a somewhat indefinite way, while giving her no time 
or opportunity in school hours to supervise or even know what is going on in lief 
diocese. All this is wasteful and accounts for a great deal of the fail-re in the 
working of the educational system. The prim ipnl of* evciy school, ho wove# small, 
should have the time and opportunity to overlook the work and direct with a firm 
hand the going on of the system. This can bo done by an arrangement for a 
“teacher at largo” in the school; or even by f lie daily consolidation of certain 
classes of pupils for genual instruction. There are plenty of w.^ys of doing it, if 
one sets about it w ith a determined spirit. 

The superintendent of a graded school system often dissipates liis power and de- 
prives the community of his best services by giving up altogether the work of teach- 
ing. Of course, where a city can afford to place a competent master at the head of its 
high school, it will be best. Hut, in many of the smaller cities and larger villages 
of a State like West Virginia, the superintendent of schools is or should be the ablest 
teacher of the entire group. Ami lie should bo known as the real head of the liigh- 
Bchool department, giving a. portion of every day to recitations which bring the 
entire body of students uud r Jiis immediate charge. Only in this way will this class 
of high schools be r» setied from the condition in which they i " o so often stranded, a 
sort of upper-story school dub, largely composed of young girls, presided over by a 
cultivated woman, gravitating to a sentimental and inefficient liar" of trifling with 
ornamentals and meandering through “green pastures” and lingering “beside still 
waters,” along “the lines of least resistance/* shunned by the more energetic boys, 
who prefer to be “where something is going on.” Almost every village of 2,000, or 
even 1,000, substantial people in the State, could have a high school department thus 
presided over by the superintendent of schools. His supervision of the primary and 
grammar grades will be a 1 ! the more valuable because ho is learning, up at the top 
of the system, what has been neglect d or poorly done down below. 

And the superintendent, or his mod efficient assistant, should be put at tbe head 
of a department of instruction in every graded school, to give all who are proposing 
to tea'll a thorough course of study on the general subject of school keeping, with 
arrangements for observation and practice. This will, at least, do for the pupil what 
every professional school is expected to do for its students, somewhat reduce the ter- 
rible risk of letting loose a young man as doctor, lawyer, minister, upon a dependent 
communit y, in absolute ignorance of tbe work to bo done. 

I shall certainly not be accused of the failure to appreciate tho rare and subtle 
power of a cultivated and trained womanhood in all positions of influence in public 
education. But I am more and more compelled to believe that one of the chief defects 
of our American common school keeping to day is in the careless and reckless habit 
of tilling our schoolrooms in city and country with a crowd of young girls; often 
destitute of knowledge, mental and moral training, or experience in life; suddenly 
projected, os from a tremendous propelling machine, from a course of study that has 
shut them up for ten years to a wearisome round of learning and reciting lessons; 
often without tho usual experience in taking care of children which the daughter 
who is taken out of school for home work enjoys. The way is so dear to a reform in 
this respect in all cities and large villages that it would seem to be a matter of course 
that there should be established a department of pedagogy, as an indispensable 
feature of every graded school. 

The State of West Virginia, according to its circumstances and conditions, during 
the past thirty years, has done an c cell ent service in the establishment of six normal 
schools for the training at present of 1,000 candidates for the office of teacher. It 
is “now the accepted time” to take another forward step in the direction of enabling 
these schools to do the proper work for which they were intended. The chronic 
weakness of the State normal school everywhere is the fact that it is thronged with 
youug people, largely girls, w ho come with neither academical nor any other fitness 
to receive the professional training which is the only excuse for the public support 
of this class. of seminaries. It is not too much to say that, in nine-tenths of this 
class of schools in the country, the great emphasis of the instruction must be I&id 
aOU the teaching the majority of these youths the common branches they are expected 
*to handle. Of course, if this instruction is by experts, and in accordance wrth the 
best methods, it is a great improvement on the ordinary tontine of the private 
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academy or high school. But I only state the plain fact, that the State normal 
schools are now everywhere under lire, and are being “put upon their mettle" as 
never before. In Massachusetts, the State that first inaugurated the system more 
than half a century ago, and already supports six normal schools and a score of city 
training schools not inferior to any in the country, the legislature, at the last ses- 
sion, resolved to set up four additional seminaries ; with the stern proviso that, after 
1895, an education equivalent to a high school graduation shall be the. imperative 
condition of admission to all. Whether this law can be enforced, even in a State 
that has made provision that every child in the Commonwealth shall have tlio oppor- 
tunity of a high school education at public expense, is a question. But it is a move 4 
in the right direction, and indicates the upward trend of the road along which the 
young American teacher must now travel if ambitions of success. 

In the three normal schools visited in my laic? tour in West Virginia, I found a 
remarkable efficiency in the teaching force. I did not S “0 an indifferent or inefficient 
teacher among all iho.no employed. But, even in the largest and most thoroughly 
developed of all, the school at Fairmont. 1 found a serious defect in the lack of 
good previous academical training in many of the pupils. I can well appreciate tlio 
dearth of home opportunities that sends so many of these young girls and hoys up 
to the State normal school to learn even the “three It’s" in any way that would 
qualify them to teach in the humblest school. But nil the more should the State 
labor to produce some method by which not. a more earnest and faithful, hut a 
better prepared body of students can be obtained. I say this, assuming that the 
schools 1 visited were a. fair representative of the remaining three 1 hope, at some 
future time, to see. 1 am aware that this must everywhere bo a difficult operation; 
to lift up the ground floor of all these, schools. But the sense of the importance of the 
work is the first condition of success. J twill bo found a practical impossibility to 
work tlio system of grading and graduation in the country schools now proposed with- 
out such a decided uplift of flu* average teaching force in the rural districts as can 
only ho secured by a bold pushing to the front of all institutions of this class. 

fine thing can bo accomplished, and it would greatly relievo tho strain in all these 
schools. An arrangement can he- made with the local public schools of every city 
and village in which a State normal is located for such a cooperative organization as 
will enable these public schools to he, in a certain degree, under the, supervision of 
the normal school authorities; their touchers chosen from tlio best of tlio graduates; 
their classes utilized for the observation and practice of tlfo upper grades of stu- 
dents, with equal advantage to tlio children and the? pupil touchers. A little “model 
school,” patched up from such an odd lot of children as can he gathered outside the 
public, school, is only a farce. Kver.v State normal school should be in vital contact 
with the entire system of public instruction in the community where it is located, 
and in all possible ways should aid and he aided by the, arrangement. In this way 
tbo public schools of these towns, instead of being inferior, living in a state of petty 
jealousy of the normal, would become the notable- centers of education in the county. 
Good families would remove there to educate their children, and the. village people, 
instead of giving themselves up to a miserable, “nagging" of the State institution, 
would consult iis own profit in all ways by cheerful cooperation. By this arrange- 
ment every graduate from the State normal will go forth with tv; see tlio ability to 
assume the work in the country schoolroom. 

The State University, Bclliany College, and every considerable secondary school, 
public, private, or denominational, should at once establish a vigorous department 
of pedagogies for the training of its young graduates. It is high time that, the 
scandal of Bonding forth the college hoy or the seminary girl, absolutely ignorant, of 
the history or meaning of the great profession they so confidently invade, in the 
language of the Apostle, “Not knowing whether there ho a Holy Ghost,” to occupy 
the most responsible positions of instruction in the most important seminaries 
should cease. This crude, provincial, clumsy way of operation might have been 
winked at half a century ago, but. the school iife of to-day demands that all higher 
seminaries make the experiment of a class of pedagogy ; give to this department 
every opportunity for “thorough" study; form a combination with the public school 
Of the neighborhood lbr observation and practice, and in every way prepare the 
graduate for the work to which he may he called. 

Of the institute work, so vigorously carried on in the State, it can only he said 
that this is for the improvement of teachers already in harness. Tlio fundamental 
and imperative duty of the State, for many years to come, should bo the preparation 
of a better class of material and a more thorough training for the mass of teachers 
of country schools. I have great faith in a people that has done so much as in West 
Virginia, in a time so short, for the children. I believe the Common wealth will 
respond to the awakening demand of the most reliable educators for an enlargement 
and a deepening of this, the very soul of the educational activity of the State, 

Third. The late State superintendent of free schools, Mr. B. S. Morgan, earnestly 
calls attention to the lack of provision for secondary education in the arrangement 
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of tlio public school system and suggests a plan for relief in this direction. It is 
evident that here is the •weakest link in the educational chain of the Mountain 
State. If it be true that in 1892 there were but 17 free high schools for the 200,000 
children and youth of the State, only 5 of thepo maintaining a three years’ 
course, “the other 12 comprising ihe higher giades in graded schools, the amount 
of work being quite limited and irregular/’ nnu that “ only J l percent of tko school 
population of the State enjoy the advantages of high school instruction, there is 
evidently a loud call for a movement in this direction. This deprivation is all the 
more felt by reason of the comparatively small number of reliable acachetfnies in 
West Virginia; which, in this respect, wins to lag behind nil the States of the 
South. It is diilicnH for an outside observer tc inderslund why Ibo prosperous 
city of Wheeling, foremost in ilie days “before ihe flood” in the organization Of 
public schools, should still “lir. *er shivering on ilie brink and fear to launch away” 
in the establishment of a high school that would be a model and inspiration to the 
Commonwealth. The admirable ser\ ice of the superintendent and able principals 
of tlio several grammar schools of that city in caring h>v the higher grades in these 
buildings seems to have persuaded the educational public, to let them go on indefi- 
nitely trying to perform this double defy. But sooner or ia‘er, despite the most 
conscientious service of teachers in the primary and grammar grades, a school sys- 
tem bereft of its proper arrangement for t r ? secondary education will become like 
tlie fabled tribe of men vdio go about “carrying their own beads under their arms.” 
God created the head to rise above the shoulders, and the idea of an educational 
system that has not tlie high school in a community able to bear its expense, is sup- 
plying one illustration more of the favorite doctrine oi the small politician, knock- 
ing out the bruins of things to save money. Tlio foot do not move the head, but 
the bead moves the feet, is a maxim as true in the common school as in physiology. 
Without nu cffecti vc lnv>d, any common school system inevitably falls under popular 
disrepute, as an inefficient arrangement that looks up t<* another and a radically 
different system to piece out its work. The State of Massachusetts lias followed out 
tlio irresistible logi“ of the common school idea by making tl* support of a high 
school, with a classical department of forty weeks, compulsory on all places of a 
certain population and valuation; cud of an English high school in all towns of a 
certain lower standard, with tlio provision than any one of its. ‘150 towns not included 
in these two classes may, by vote in town meeting, establish a school of tlio same 
grade. By the act of tlio legislature in the past, season, e\ery town in the State is 
now compelled to pay Tuition for the high school instruct Lon of all its children who 
may require and are pi -‘pared for it. 

Of course, no State of the type of West Virginia, with a people so dispersed over 
a wide area, and few towns of sufficient size and valuation to support a proper high 
school, can expect to adopt a system of this sort. This deprivation of many of the 
children of the Southern Stales of high school opportunities is one of the chief dis- 
abilities of tlieir educational system* We lia' e always hoped to see iu these States 
a fair trial of the support of a proper free high school by each county, in which all 
youth of suitable acquirements could be educated. Established at the county town, 
with a department for instruction in pedagogics and arrangements for industrial 
training, it would easily become', the most attractive institution in the county, and 
be a constant stimulant to the entire system of rural district instruction. Especially 
in West Virginia, where the present system of grading and graduation for country 
schools is in operation, it would be practicable, and place the State in the front rank 
of educational Commonwealths. The proper way to begin would bo for some enter- 
prising county to trv the experiment. One year’s success, and with proper manage- 
ment. there need 1)0 no failure, would put the movement on wheels and send it 
“ booming” up and down the State. 

Meanwhile, as already sugge<t<*d, it behooves the cities and districts that attempt 
to sustain a public high school to make if so efficient that it will attract a larger 
number of pupils. One of the most, serious features of the school life of the South is 
the small number of boys over ir> years of age found in the schoolroom. One reason, 
we believe, is the weariness and disgust of the average boy at a great deal of the 
“fooling” iu the lower grades, from the inexperience and weakness of the teachers. 
Long before be reaches the ncrilous age of 14 this youngster has a very definite idea 
that lie will get out of that sort of life as soon as may be. But a good high school, 
presided over by a competent man or an exceptional woman, will be an elevator to 
lift up large numbers of boys who need especially that superior school training 
between the years of 14 and 18 which will tell on their entire future life. The 
chronic defect of the present English system of public, instruction, established the 
same year as ihe public schools in Virginia, is that it can not obtain Parliamentary 
aid above the elementary grades. As u consequence, it is regularly avoided by the 
“middle class,” and remains, with all its undeniable merits, a school for the poor. 
It is nt>fc well that a State that thirty years ago cast in it# lot with the new Ameri- 
can ideal of public and private life, should linger longer in the cold shadow east 
across the ocean by the conservatism of the mother land. 
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fourth. It is not remarkable that the system of county supervision, as now prac- 
ticed or rather endured 5y all the Southern and the majority of the Northern States, 
should be a tit target for the criticism of every superior educator; and that the State 
Educational Association of West Virginia, two years ago, should have entered a 
- vigorous protest against the farce to which it so often degenerates. I believe, in this 
respect, this State is better served than the majority of the Commonwealths of the 
section. In more than one of these States, the system has become a dry rot at the cen- 
ter of every county organization of public inst ruction, costing the State, by the fail- 
ure of educational results, a hundred fold of what is saved by the pitiable economy 
tliat keeps it in its present almost useless condition. Put when we aro told, in the 
report of the State superintendent of West Virginia, in 181)2, that for the salary of 
$800 even this State demands an amount and quality of work from a county super- 
intendent for which an educational expert, worth $8,000 a year in any market, is* 
needed, we can appreciate the remark of crusty old Dr. Johnson, in reply to the 
chronic domestic wail over the servant-girl question: u You can’t expect all the 
Christian virtues for three and sixpence a week.” In a former essay on education in 
southwest Virginia, where a similar condition of affairs exists, wo suggested that a 
change to a system of district supervision by a competent educator, man or woman, 
with an ample salary and provision for traveling expenses, would be a great advan- 
tage to the schools, with a far more efficient oversight of the local officials for atten- 
tion to routine duty. With greater care, by the districts, concerning the election or, 
in States where they are not elected, the appointment of local trustees, there would 
be no special difficulty by this method, in handling a large district in a way far more 
effective than at present. A strong man or woman, wholly devoted to this work of 
supervision, with the local authorities in active cooperation, can far more easily super- 
vise the educational affairs of several counties than is possible with the meager pro- 
visions of the present law. Wo are convinced that, this arrangement must eventually 
come; and w hen it docs, t he State will for the lirst time reap the full benefit of its 
system of common schools. 

Fifth. In (uu* observation of public educational affairs through t-lie sixteen Stales 
usually classed as Southern, we have had frequent occasion to deplore the popular 
prejudice against the State university, which has led several of them to insist on a 
separation of the State and agricultural and mechanical colleges. Within a few 
years both the Uarolinas have thus divided their resources. Texas, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi have already gone and done likewise. Only in Kentucky, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Maryland, Delaware, and West Virginia, and partially 
in Georgia and Florida, has the united university system been fairly tested, and even 
there without the full success it deserves. The responsibility for this separation of 
what should bo married together in the higher education is about equally shared 
between a class of roproseiitati vos of the higher education and the leaders of the 
rising “ People’s Party” in public affairs. It can not l>e denied that, in too many 
cases, the establishment of an industrial department in the State university has been 
stoutly resisted by the ext none advocates of the old-time classical college, and, 
when the arrangement has been forced upon them by the establishment of the agri- 
cultural and mechanical department, the annex has received a persistent “cold 
shoulder.” 

Of course, this has justly excited the indignation of a largo number of intelligent 
people, who expected much from the national bounty in this direction; and the feel- 
ing (Iiuh awakened has in more than one ease resulted in the separation of the State 
university into two rival institutions, with no connection; with an ill-concealed 
assumption of superiority by the older and regular foundation. With the exception 
of Virginia, Texas and possibly Alabama, none of these States which have yielded 
to this pressure has shown itself able to support both these institutions in a-way 
sufficiently generous to place them alongside the colleges and universities of many 
other States. In some instances the original State university has been so crippled 
that its use fulness 1ms been greatly impaired. Meanwhile tlie agricultural college 
lias usually been, in its academical department, at best a secondary high school; the 
majority" of its students a throng of youths, neither fitted for college life nor qualified 
for such export industrial training as they would ho able to offer. The military 
arrangement seems often to have made the school a refuge for a large contingent of 
“had boys,’' whose parents are glad to throxv upon the State a responsibility that 
has become a burden to themselves. 

Put the tendency of all superior American university life, at present, is to include 
in its broad circle all that is really feasible in a rational scheme of college training. 
The most efficient university foundations in the States west of the Alleghanies are 
Washington University, in St. Louis, Mo. ; Leland Stanford, in California; and Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. All these include a department of technology, with a 
system of manual training, industrial drawing, and ornamental art culture in their 
curriculum. There. would be no special difficulty in adding to these a proper school 
of instruction in scientific agriculture, w ith such experiments as may he profitable 
for this class of students. 
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It appeared if* me, in tho few days I was permitted to enjoy the delightful hospi- 
tality of the university and the citizens of Morgantown, that West Virginia is now 
in a fair way of including in its State University the best results of the' modern 
experiment ot combining in the circle of the higher education all the applications 
of Science to industrial life. With the ai ran gem ent of its ucademioal faculties for 
all departments of cultuie; its superb situation; its admission of women to univer- 
sity bpport uni ties; its interesting exparimenting in a department of pedagogy; the 
rapid development of its departments of agriculture and mechanics; and its good 
work in other directions; there would seem to be in its organization a safeguard 
against any pop n lar upheaval w lfoh would separate and thnu dissipate the njoderate 
resources of the Stave. With the gradual development of the secondary tducation 
and the increase oi fit preparatory schools, there should be no reason for the neglect 
to secure the correlation of all nubile and a friendly relation with all superior 
private schools which will make for the greatest good of the Commonwealth. 

Sixth. N mety of every one hundred men and women who have graduated even from 
Superior schools novel returju to thorough study after their graduation, save in the 
direction of their own occupation or profession, but depend on reading for their entire 
mental growth as far asit is derived from honks. The crying need T tliocntb'e South- 
ern section of our country, as I have observed it during the past lifteen years, is 
the lack of good reading matter to supplemen t the instruction i:i the schools. It is 
almost incredible that, through entire sections of the country, outside of occasional 
private collections, this dearth of opportunity foi good reading should be so marked. 
The inevitable result of the absence of good reading is the coming in of the deluge 
of weak, mischievous, and often abominable matter, that makes a thoughtful man 
almost deny the value o* learning to mad at all. Every country railroad station or 
village news stand in the South is becoming a depot for Hits literary “ fodder,” 
which finds its physical parallel only among ihe unfortunate creatures represented 
as washing down a meal of dirt with a swash of moonshine whisky. In our late 
visit we were encouraged to find in several of the larger towns and cities of West 
Virginia the hopeful beginning of a public library; with collections of valuable 
reading matter in some of the larger public schools. But ihe gj .*t need is in the 
open country; and one of the first movements by the State legislature should boa 
law to encourage the formation of libraries in every school district, by an oiler of a 
moderate State bounty conditioned on the effort of the people to help themselves in 
this way. The great revival of the common school in 18IJ7-181S, under the leader- 
ship of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and Jilt' ‘-minded reformers, was signalized by 
the effort to establish common school libraries in the leading States of the Nortli. 
In Massachusetts, New 1 ork, and Onio, and other States, this plan was carried out 
with n good measure of success. The library every where became one of the most 
powerful auxiliaries to the building up of an effective system of public, instruction. 
To day, in all the foremost centers of education in 11. e Union, the public library lias 
become a practical annex to the public school; the teachers using it to awaken and 
develop a correct taste tor reading in their pupils with the happiest results. One of 
the results of this habit of making district school collections of good books in the 
open country will bo the final establishment of good free circulating libraries in all 
considerable villages. Nothing will so conduce to the arrest of the present alarming 
depopulation of extensive country districts, by which the best young people are 
being swept away into the vortex of city or the chances of now village life, as the 
multiplication of good schools, libraries, and the means of good inexpensive educa- 
tion amid the surroundings of unspoiled nature; where the great open volume of 
the visible world is all the time supplementing the best work of the teacher in the 
schoolroom. 

Seventh. There remains but one fui tlier topic connected with the development of 
the common school in West Virginia to be considered; but flint is so important that 
it might well have been treated at first, rather than at the close, of this essay ; were 
it not that industrial education can not lie separated from the proper training of the 
schools without degenerating to that narrow teaching of a trade which gives us 
the mechanic without the furnishing of the man. In no State visited during our 
ministry of education in the South lias there been found such an imperative necessity 
for a groat organization of industrial education, in all classes, as in this and the cor- 
responding region of southwestern Virginia. But in no States, deficient as are all 
the States of the South in this respect, is there so little apparent interest Jn this great 
subject as here. Outside the agricultural and mechanical departments of the State 
University, now first coming into prominence, and perhaps two or three schools for 
the whites, and the State school for colored youth, we saw r little indication that tho 
educational public had seriously considered the question. Even the very important 
subject of drawing in tho public schools appeared to be handled with little regard 
to its bearing on industrial training and with no great degree of success. 

But surely, if this State is ever to realize her (i manifest destiny” amid her sister 
Commonwealths, it must he in the development of her prodigious resources in mineral 
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/ weal t!i, manufactureB, and a sk i lled-n gri cultur e . Fortunately, West Virginia hosnot 
yet been ravaged, as all the Atlantic and Gulf Statesof the fcouth liave been, by that 
Waste fill stylo of fanning which George Washington predicted, a century ago, would 
change Northern Virginia to the wilderness so ranch of it is to-day. It is only by 
such a training as will bring to the front a generation, native to tlio State ^ a body 
of people comyveten t to appreciate the great op port unities in her abundance of woods, 
the cultivation of grasses, grains, fruits, and garden crops, that the agricultural Capa- 
bilities of Western Virginia can be fully developed. The day Iuib passed when any 
American State can ever again hold such political relations to the Union as Virginia 
maintained for half a century. No Common wealth in the future can have that domi- 
nating public influence that Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, Ohio, New York, 
and Massachusetts have had at different periods of American history, Rapid transit 
is the death of local and even State superiority in such directions. It is now only 
hy the superiority in the skilled industry which concentrates all the scientific research 
and knowledge of the day upon tlio improvement, and enlargement of our human life 
that any State can hope to excel or even maintain what has already been gained. 
Every feature of the country ; every material depo* in mines, “ burning springs,” 
forest, or water power, calls aloud to the Mountain State to prepare for that coming 
of the Lord which, in tlio gospel of American lif \ means the Hr. development of the 
resources with which the God of nature, has endowed the great mountain world, of 
which West Virginia is at present the head, and of which she may bo the pioneer 
of a success impossible now to pn diet, 

Tlio problem of industrial education in both the, Virginias, especially in West Vir- 
ginia, to-day, is a plain statement of facts and a preparation for impending condi- 
tions. Within twenty jcars many thousands of skilled workmen and workwomen in 
all the varied industries that must be developed in Staton so favored hy nature will bo 
called for, with such opportunities for honorable success in life as have never been 
offered to the masses of their people befoie. The youth of this State fl.ro not interim* 
ill any of the natural giftsthat make the trained worker, the inventor, tlio super- 
visor of industries, the, leader of those great industrial combinations that hnvo built 
up the civilization of the foremost States of the Union. Will the Commonwealth 
of V est Virginia let slip the present opportunity to give to the present generat ion 
of liet children and youth that training of the hand and development of executive 
faculty, without which tlio culture of Ihe. mind and even the development of right 
living may yet leave a people unfitted to face the opening opportunity s and stern 
demands of tlio day and hour? If twenty years hence, perhaps earlier than that, 
this call finds no large response from the native youth of the Htaio, the inevitable, 
result will be that they will be crowded out of their own heritage; pushed onward 
towmrd the setting sun, to till some gap of border civilization, and repeat the hard 
life of the fathers and mothers in settling another new country; while the young 
men and women of liberal common wealths will come in and leap the harvest. 

It is not a. jeur too early for the people of this Common wealth to consider this 
matter. For whatever statesmen, not to say politicians, may affirm, this simple 
enterprise of developing the. indust i ia l faculty of a general mu is a hundredfold more 
important to the future destiny of an American State than the solution of tlio ■vexed 
problems that now agitate tlio American Congress and divide the great political par- 
ties into hostile armies, contending for tin' administration ( f the Government, l or 
there is nothing that a generation of well-schooled, industrially trained American 
young men and women can not do in tlio lino of t he development of agricnK ure, man- 
ufactures, and commerce, oven in tlio face of the disabilities of natural environment, 
the hindrance to prosperity from false economic ideas, and foolish legislation against 
tlio eternal laws of national development. 

- Every considerable city in West Virginia should at once make haste to establish 
an industrial department in connection with its public schools, in which, at least, 
nil w ho are disposed may have the opportunity to prepare for success in life. And 
hero is the opportunity for the prosperous men of nil these communities, w~ho.se 
wealth lias been amassed through tlio industrial developments of the past, thirty 
years, to aid in the foundation and support of such an annex to tlio common schools. 
Almost ovory considerable city in the leading States of the Union now lias a founda- 
tion of this sort, which offers to tlio ambitions youth of either sex the opportunity 
to prepare for what is before them. Only by* this broad development of public 
industrial training shall wo bo able to lift our operative and mechanical classes 
out of the rut of that narrow’ policy, inaugurated by the labor union, wdiich seeks 
to close up the avenues to the apprenticeship of trades, and amounts, practically, to 
shutting the American youth outside the opportunity to earn his bread by the train- 
ing of the brain as well as by the sweat of the brow. It vrill be wise if "the intelli- 
gent farmers of the State closo round the agricultural and mechanical department 
of the State Uni versify, And insist that every inducement and opportunity shall 
be given in connection with it for the training of tlio skilled captains of the soil, 
the commanders of manufacturing and engineering industries, and especially, that 
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the cultivate! young women of the State shall avail themselves of, the extraordinary 
opportunities now offered there f»r instruction iu gardening:, fruit culture, and all 
that make** the country honle the paradise of which we read in the poets, hut which 
in reality it so rarely is. 

For a generation or more, West Virginia will hold. Iho educational, and industrial 
leadership of this great mountain land at the center of this old Republic* Hero is 
to he witnessed, in tho near future, a repetition of the rapid growth on the far West- 
ern border, with no danger of the fearful reaction and c dlapso which now threatens 
vast regions of that inhospitable country. An intelligent comprehension of the sit- 
uation and a resolute effort at making herself, not only iho foremost in*the school- 
ing, but a pioneer h tho trained industrial educational luovement of the time, will, 
not only build up the Commonwealth ‘t home, hut vender, perhaps, the best service 
now possible to the KepubPc. For, surely, nothing can more certainly make for the 
future welfare of the new IN public than (his strengthening of the old Fast and 
the original Northwest, from tho Atlantic to tho Mississippi, by building up at their 
center this magnificent mountain realm, in which is row garnered up the future pros- 
perity of half a dozen States. Here, with the judicious support of the wealth of 
the great Common wealths; the concentration of their educational, religions, social, 
and skilled industrial forces, may he. wrought out among these mountains and val- 
leys a civilization that, will attra- t anew wide of immigration from every section of 
the Union, and mightily strengthen those great conservative agencies oil which we 
now rely for the salvation of the nation. Surely, the call of Providence was never 
more distinctly heard than to-day, to the, people of this most interesting of the new 
States of the Union — that the splendid inauguration of the. Commonwealth, a genera- 
tion ago, shall become a prophecy of a larger ami nobler life through centuries to 
come. 




CHAPTER IX. 

REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL AFI AjRH IN ALASKA. 


Derailment of the Interior. 

KuiusAr of Education, Alask v Division, 

JV<mh MHJ ton, J). June SO, 1898, 

Sin: I have llio honor to submit tho following annual report. of tho general agent 
of education for Alaska for the year ending Juno 80, 1808: 

In the summer of 1*00, in accordance w ith your instructions, I visited northern 
Alaska and established schools for the Arctic Eskimo at Capo Prince of Wales, Point 
Hope, and Poin !; Burrow. Through tho courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
of ('apt. L.U. Shepard, chief of the Devon im Marino Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I was permitted to accompany the Y . S. revenue marine steamer Hear, ('apt. 
i. A. Healy, commanding. on her annual cruise in Boring Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

In addition to couveying me to the points designated, Oaj tain Healy was under 
instructions from the Secretary of Ihc Treasury to visit tho coast of Siberia and 
distribute presents to the Koraks around Capo Navariu in return f. belter and food 
furnished shipwrecked American whalers, lie was also under commission from 
Siiperintendmit Porter, of the Census Office, to take a census of the native popu- 
lation along the Arctic coast of Alaska and the islands of Bering Sea, which popula- 
tion could not he reached by the usual enumerators. 

The trip to Siberia enabled me to make a cruise of 700 miles along that little- 
known coast, and study * nme\vhat the character of the native population under 
conditions corresponding \itli those under which life must be maintained in Alaska. 
I found them to be a hardy, act ice, and well-fed people, owning tens of tlumsauds 
of head of domestic reindeer. 

The taking of the census of Arctic Alaska furnished me even more extensive facil- 
ities for studying the condition of the Eskimo of Alaska. J found them, like their 
neighbors on the, Siberian side, to he a hardy and active people, but because they 
had never been instructed to depemj upon the, raising of reindeer as a support, 
unlike the Siberians, they were on the verge of starvation. The whale and walrus 
that formerly had constituted tho principal portion of their food have been destroyed 
or driven off by the whalers, and tin. wild reindeer that once abounded in their 
country have been killed off by tho introduction of breech- loading lirearms. 

The thorough canvass of tho native population for enumeration, necessitating a 
landing \vbere\or even one or two tents were scon on the beach, furnished unusual 
opportunities for nbsorx ing the edm ational needs of that people and learningrtho 
great diiiiculHes unde" which schools will ha\e to he carried on. 

Upon my return to Washington 1 had the honor on November 12 to address you a 
preliminary report- of the season's work, emphasizing the destitute condition of the 
Alaskan Eskimo. 

On the 5tli of December this report w as transmitted by you to the Secretary of 
the Interior for his information and on the 15th transmitted to the Senate by Ilori. 
George Chandler, Acting Secretary of the Interior. On the following day it was 
referred by the Senate to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Op the 19th of December, Hon. Louis E. McComas, of Maryland, introduced into 
the House of Kepresentatives a joint resolution (1 1 . K. No. 258; providing that the act 
of Congress approved March 2,1887, “An act- to establish agricultural experiment 
stations in connection with tho colleges established in tho several States under the 
provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto” 
and an act approved August 30, 1800, entitled “An act to apply a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands to tho more complete endowment and support of theeolleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, established under tho provisions 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 18o2,” should he extended by the Secretary of 
the Interior over Alaska, with the expectation that tho purchase, improvement, and 
management of domestic reindeer should bo made a part of tho industrial education 
of the proposed college. 
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„ resolution was referred to the Committee on Education, and on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1891, reported back to the House of Representatives for passage. , (See Appen- 
dix A.) 

It was, however, so near the close of the short term of Congress that the resolu- 
tion was not reached. 

When it became apparent that it would not be reached in Ihe usual way, the Hon. 
Henry M. Teller, on the 20th of February, moved an amendment to the bill (11. R, 
No. 13102) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1892, appropriating $15,000 for the introduction of domestic 
reindeer into Alaska, which was earned. The appropriation failed to receive the 
concurrence of the conference committee of the House of Representatives. 

Upon the failure of the Fifty-first Congress to take action, and deprecating the 
delay of twelvemonths before another attempt could be made, with your approval. 
I made an appeal in the Mail and Express of New' York City, the lloston Transcript, 
the Philadelphia! Lodger, the Chicago Inter Ocean, andtho Washington Star, as well 
as in a number of the h ading religious newspapers of the country ^ for contributions 
to this object. The response was prompl and generous; $2,110 wore received. 
(Appendix II.) 

As the season had arrived for the usual visit of in portion and supervision of the 
schools in, Alaska, you were kind enough to direct that in addition to my regular 
work for the schools I shun Id continue in charge of the work of transplanting domes- 
ticated reindeer from Siberia to Alaska. As the natives of Siberia, who own the 
reindeer, know nothing of the use of money, an assortment of goods for the purpose 
of barter for the reindeer was procured from (he funds so generously contributed by 
benevolent, people in answer to Ihe appeal through the newspapers. 

The Honorable Keeret.iry of the Treasury issued instructions to Captain Uealy to 
furnish mo every possible, facility for the purchase and transportation of reindeer from 
►Siberia to Alaska. The Honorable Sen-clary of State seemed from the Russian Gov- 
ernment instructions to their officers on the Siberian coast also to vender what assist- 
ance they could, and on May 25, 1892, I again took passage on the revenue-cutter 
Hear, Captain llealy in command, for the coast of Siberia. 

The proposition to introdnee domesticated reindeer into Alaska had excited wide- 
spread arid general interest. In the public discussions which arose with regard to 
the scheme a sentiment was found in some circles that it was impracticable; that 
on account of the superstitions of the natives they would be unwilling to sell their 
stock alive; further, that the nature of the reindeer was such that he would not 
bear ship transportation, and also that even if they could be purchased and safely 
transported the native dogs on the Alaskan coast would destroy or the natives kill 
them for focal. This feeling, which was held, by many inielligent white men 
(Appendix (J), was asserted so strongly and positively that it, was thought best the 
first season to make haste slowly, and instead of purchasing a largo number of rein- 
deer to possibly die on shipboard, or perhaps to ho destroyed by the Alaskan dogs 
(thus at the very outset prejudicing the scheme), it was deemed wiser and safer to 
buy only a few. 

Therefore, in the time available from other educational duties during the season 
of 1891, it seemed important that I should again carefully review the ground and 
secure all possible additional information with regard to the reindeer,* and, while 
delaying the actual establishment, of a herd until another season, that I should 
determine the correctness of l ho objections that the natives would not sell and the 
deer would not bear transportation by actually purchasing and transporting them. 

'flic work was so new and untried that many things could only be found out by 
actual experience. 

First. The wild doormen of Siberia are a very superstitious people, and need to ho 
approached with great wisdom and tact. 

Upon one occasion, when Unptain llealy purchased a few reindeer for food, the 
following ceremonies were observed: When getting ready to lasso the deer the own- 
er’s family sea ted themselves in a circle on the ground, where probably some rites 
connected with their superstitions were observed. Upon attempting to approach 
the circle, I was motioned away. After a short, time the men went out and lassoed 
a selected animal, which was led to one side of the herd. The man that was loading 
him stationed himself directly in front of the animal and held himiirmly by the two 
horns. Another with a butcher knife stood at the side of the deer. An old man, 
probably the owner, went oil to the eastward, and placing his hack to the setting 
sun seemed engaged in prayer, upon the conclusion of which he turned around and 
faced the deer. This was the signal for knifing the animal. With apparently no 
effort, the knife was pushed to the heart and withdrawn. The animal seemed to 
suffer no pain, and iu a few seconds sank to his knees and rolled over on his side. 
While this was taking place the old man before mentioned stood erect and motion- 
less, with his hand over his eyes. When the deer was dead he approached, and 
taking a handful of hair ainl blood from the wound, impressively threw it to the 
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eastward* This was r< pelted a second time, Upon the killing of the second animal, 
the wile of the owner east the hair and blood to the eastward. 

Since then I have often observed die man who was selling a deer pluck some hair 
from the deer and put it in his pocket or throw it to the winds for goed luck. 

If a man should sell us deer, and the following winter an epidemic break out in 
his held, or some calamity befall hie family, the Shamans would make him believe 
. that his bad luck was all due to tlio ..tie of the deer. 

Second. The Siberian deermen arc a aonprogrossiv© people. They have lived for 
ages outside of the activities and progress of the worlu. As the lathers did, so 
continue to do tlieir children. 

Now, they have never before been asked to sell their deer ; it is a new tiling to thorn, - 
and they do not know what to make of it. They were suspicious of our designs. 
And in reference to this state of mind .» have found that being on a Government 
vessel him been of great assistance. Jt impresses the natives witn confidence that 
they will be treated honorably and justly. This moral efiW’t was so great that we 
secured results that otherwise could not have been obtained so easily. ' 

Then, Captain Healy, commander of ibo Bear, is well known for thousands of 
miles on both sides of the coasl, and the natives have confidence hi him. With a 
stranger in command 1 am confident that but little w ould have been accomplished in 
the summer of 1891,. 

Purchasing reindeer in Siberia is very different from going to Texas and haying a 
herd of cattle. In Texas such a sale could be consummated in a few minutes or 
hours. 1 ?nt in Siberia it takes both time end patience. 

I'pon the anchoring of the ship in the vicinity of a settlement; the natives flock 
aboard, bringing skins pud furs to exchange forth nr, cntlon cloth, powder, load, etc. 

One© aboard they expect to be fed by the captain, and bucket after bucket of hard 
bread is distributed among .hem. Tho.\ know perfectly well that we are after rein- 
deer, but nothing is said about it. They June to be feasted first. They are never, 
in a hurry and then* fore do not ho© why \ve should be. 

After a little small present? tiro judiciously given to the wife o* child of a leading 
man, and when everyone is in good, humor a few of the leader. ,»r© taken into the 
pilot house and the mam subject is opened. After much discussion and talking nil 
around the subject, one man is ready to sell twenty and another perhaps only two. 
After all is arranged the h ading men send their servants oif after the deer, which 
may be in the vicinity or four or five days’ journey away. Sometimes tliowo delays 
consume a week or more at a place. 

Another difficulty an -a s from ll-efae.i, that they can not understand what w© want 
of the reindeer. They ha' e no knowledge of such a motive as doing good to others 
without pay. 

As a rule tho men with the largest herds, who can best alford to sell, are inland 
and difficult to roach. 

Then business selfishness conies in. The introduction of the reindeer on the Ameri- 
can side may to some extent, injuriously affect their trade in deer skins. From time 
immemorial they have. been accustomed to take their skins to Alaska and exchange 
them for oil. To establish herds in Alaska will, they fear, ruin this business. 

Another difficulty experienced whs tho impossibility of securing a competent 
interpreter. 

A few of the natives of the Siberian coast have spent one or more seasons on a 
wlmler, and thus picked up a very little English. And upon this class we have been 
dependent in the past. 

It is very desirable tlmt a native young man should bo secured and trained as an 
interpreter who could be employed regularly, year after year. 

However, notwithstanding all these difficulties and delays, Captain Healy with th© 
Bear coasted from J,L*00 to 1,500 miles, calling at the various villages and holding 
conferences with tho loading reindeer ow ners on the Siberian coast. Arrangements 
were made for th© purchase of animals the following season. Then, to answer th© 
question whether reindeer could be purchased mul transported alive, sixteen were 
purchased, kept on shipboard for some three weeks, passing through a gale so sever© 
that tho ship had to “lioto,” and finally landed in good condition at Amakuak 
Island, in tlie harbor of ITnaloska, having had a sea voyage of over 1,000 miles. 

Thus tho results of investigations for 1801 were: 

First. The cultivation of the good will of the Siberians. 

Second. The actual purchase of sixteen head of reindeer. 

Third. That reindeer can ho transported with the same facility as other domestic 
cattle; they being safely loaded, kept on shipboard for three weeks, and landed in 
good condition 1,000 miles away. 

Upon my return to Washington in the fall of 1891 tlie question was again urged 
upon tlie attention of Congress, and on the 17th of December, 1891, th© Hon* If. M. 
Teller introduced a bill (8. 1109) appropriating $15,000, to bo expended under the 
direction of Hi© Secretary of the Interior, for tlie purpose of introducing and main- 
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taining in the Territory of Alaska reindeer for domestic purposes. This bill was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Hon. Algernon S. Paddock 
chairman. The committee took favorable action and the bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate on May 23, 1892. On the following day it was reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. A similar bill (H, R, 
77(54) was introduced into the House of Representatives by Hon. A. C. Durborow 
and referred to tbe Committee on Agriculture. 

On April 15 lion. S. 11. Alexander, of North Carolina, reported the bill to the House 
of Representatives with the approval of the Committee of Agriculture. (Appendix 
I>.) The bill was placed on the Calendar. 

On the 2d day of May, 1892, I started for my third summer’s work on the coast of 
Siberia and Arctic Alaska in the U. *S. S. Hear , Capt. M. A. Healy commanding. 

3n accordance with your instructions, all the time that could he spared from the 
schools was given to the extabli slim exit of the experimental reindeer station. 

Upon reaching Unalaska, May 22, I was much encouraged to learn that the rein- 
deer left last fall on Amaknak and Unalaska Islands had wintered successfully aud 
Were in good condition, with an increase of two. 

We reached Cape Navarin, Siberia, on the dtli of June, and proceeding north called 
at various points on the coast. Our progress was greatly hindered by heavy fields 
of ice. The good ship had two anchors ground up and one of the blades of the pro- 
peller broken off by the ice. Upon several occasions we were so surrounded that the 
propeller was stopped and the ship moored to the ice. A less staunch vessel would 
nave been unable to stand the strain. However, during the season fivo trips were 
made to Siberia and 175 reindeer purchased, brought over, and landed at the bead 
of Point Clarence, which being the nearest good harbor to Asia on the American 
side, and a central piJnt for the' distribution of deer, T had selected, June 29, as the 
location of the first reindeer station. 

The first installment of deer, numbering 52, was lauded at the new station at 6 
o'clock on the morning of the 4tli of July. 

Mr. Miner W. Bruce, of Nebraska, was appointed superintendent of the station 
and herd, with Mr. Bruce Hibson, of California, as his assistant. (Appendix H.) 

Upon- the establishment of the experimental reindeer herd at Port Clarence it 
became important to gain information concerning the surrounding country. 

To secure full and reliable information with reference to pasturage in the vicinity 
of Erring Straits 1 had the previous season employed Mr. W. T. Lopp, teacher at 
Cupe Prince of Wales, to make two trips northward along the coast in midwinter 
(1891-92), when tlie moss might bo expected to be covered with ice and snow (see 
Appendix 10), and in the fall of 1892 went Mr. Bruce Hibson, assistant superintendent 
of the reindeer station, with a party of natives, to the northward of Port Clarence 
(sets Appendix F), and a few weeks later Mr. Miner W. Bruce, superintendent of the 
station. (See Appendix U.) 

These several reconnaissances proved both the abundance of moss and its accessi- 
bility for winter pasturage to the new station. 

A comfortable bouse, 2() by fiO feet, was erected as a residence for the. superintend- 
ent and his assistant, and also for the storing of the annual supply of provisions and 
barter goods. 

Close to the main house two comfortable dugouts were built for the use of the 
borders. Four Siberians, well acquainted with the management of reindeer, were 
brought, over and placed in charge of the herd. With t lie Siberians were placed a 
few young men from the Alaska?) Eskimo, who are expected to learn the manage- 
ment and care of the herd. The present, expectation is to increase the number of 
Alaskan boys, ■who shall become apprentices to the herders, and when they have 
sufficiently learned tin*- business and proved their capability to take care of reindeer, 
a small herd will be given each one as his start in life. As from year to year the 
number of such young men is increased and a number of the natives become herders, 
the holds will naturally become more and more distributed throughout the country 
until eventually the whole northern region shall he covered with them, as the simi- 
lar regions of Siberia and Lapland are now’ covered. (Appendix J.) 

With the accomplishment of this result several important objects will be attained. 

PKUMANKNT KOOI> SUPPLY. 

Tn the first place, the population, w hich is now upon tlie verge of starvation, will 
be furnished with a permanent, regular, and abundant supply of food. AvS has 
already beam stated the native supply of food in that region has heen destroyed by 
the* industries of the white men. (Appendix K.) Tim whale nnd walrus that once 
teemed in their waters and furnished over half their food supply, have been killed 
or driven off by the persistent hunting of the whalers. The wild reindeer (caribou), 
and fur- bearing animals of the land, which also furnished them food and clothing, 
are largely being destroyed by the deadly breech-loading firearm. It will be impos- 
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fiible to restock tlnir waters vith whale and walrus in the same way that we restock 
rivers with a fresh supply of fish. But what we can not do in the way of giving 
them their former food, we can, through the introduction of the domestic reMdeer, 
provide a new food supply. 

Upon our return southward from tlm Arctic Ocean hi the fall of i891, Captain 
Healy providentially called at the village pu King Island, where, we found tho popu- 
lation starving. The appeal for food wa so pressing that the captain detailed a lieu- 
tenant to make a thorough examination of tho village, and invited me to accompany* 
him. In a few houses we found that the families in their great distress had lulled 
their sled-dogs to v eep themselves fiom starring, hi the larger number of families 
they were making a broth of seaweed, their only food simply, hi all human proba- 
bility, if the ship had not learned their condition, the following summer not a man, 
woman, or child would have been Wt alive to tell tho story. A lew years ago the 
same thing happened to three large villages on the Island of St. Lawrence, and 
when, the following season, the revenue cutter called at the village, the putrefying 
corpses of the population wore found every whore — on l lie bed platforms, on the 
iloors, in the doorways! and along the paths, wherever death overtook them. 

At King Island, having ascertained the condition of things, a purse was made up 
from the officers aiul a few others ou board the ship, and the captain steamed some 
200 miles to tho nearest trading po-d, and purchased all the provisions that could bo 
obtained, which were taken back to the starving village, 'fills supply sustained the 
population aiivo until seal and walrus came some months later around the village. 
The movement of tho seal ami walrus, sine*, their numbers have become greatly 
diminished, is so uncertain that, while a village may have plenty to eat one season 
they will bo on Iho verge of starvation another. 



Siberian doormen brought to Alaska with tho first herd. 
{Vrow u bv T)r. v . .1, C.ill, Publi^hi'ilby iiHj-nuwion »f 1h<* (’aliioruj.ii). ! 


In the winter of 1890-91 there was a sufficiency of food at Point Hope. Tn the 
winter of 1891-92 the same population had to leave their village and make tlioir 
way, in some instances hundreds of miles, to other villages to keep from starving. 
In 1891 one of the teachers on the Kuskokwim River wrote me that tho inhabitants 
of that valley liml had but little opportunity during the summer of 1899 to provide 
a sufficient food supply of fish, that consequently starvation faced them all winter, 
and that it was with great difficulty that they survived until the fish returned tho 
following season. A teacher on tho Yukon River reported this past summer that 
some of the natives to the north of him bad starved to death. This same scarcity ot 
food exists across the entire northern portion of North America, so that now, under 
the auspices of the Church of England, subscriptions have been opened in London 
for a famine fund out of which to send relief to the starving Eskimo of Arctic British 
America. . This condition of things will go on, increasing in severity from year 
to year, until the food supply of the seas and of the land is entirely gone, and 
then there is nothing left but tho extermination of the native population. The 
general introduction of the domestic reindeer alone will change this entire condi- 
tion of things, and furnish as reliable supply of food to that people as the herds 
of jeattle in Texas and Wyoming do to their owners, or the herds of sheep in New 
Mexico and Arizona. The reindeer is the animal which God’s providence seems to 
have provided for those northern regions, being food, clothing, house, furniture, imple- 
ments, and transportation to tho people. Its milk and fiosn furnish food* Its mar- 
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row, tongue, and hams are considered choice delicacies. Its blood, mixed with the 
contents of its stomach, forms a favorite native dish. Its intestines are cleaned, 
filled Vith tallow, and eaten as sausage. Its skin is made into clothes, bedding, 
tent covers, reindeer harness, ropes, cords, and fish linos. The hard skin of the fore 
legs makes an excellent covering for snowshoes. Its sinews are made into a strong 
and lasting thread. Its bones arc soaked, in seal oil and burned for fuel. Its liorns 
are made into various kinds of household implements, into weapons for hunting, 
fishing, or war, and in the manufacture of sleds. Then the living auimal is traintKl 
for riding and dragging of sleds. The general introduction of such an animal into 
that region will arrest the present starvation and restock that vast country with a 
permanent food supply. It will revive hope, in llio hearts of a sturdy race that is 
now rapidly passing away. Surely, the country that sends shiploads of grain to 
starving Russians, that lias never turned a deaf ear to the call of distress in any 
section of the globe, will not begrudge a few thousand dollars for tlio purchase and 
introduction of this Siberian reindeer, and the rescue of thousands of people from* 
starvation. 

RliPr.OPLiNU THE (JOWHIY. 

In the second place, the introduction of domestic reindeer into Alaska will not 
only thus arrest the present starvation, but will assist in increasing the population. 
With a more generous food supply tin's population will commence to increase in 
numbers. Occupying a region whose el imatie condit ions arc so rigorous that but few 
white men will over he willing to make their permanent home in it, it is important, 
if wo would save It from living an unpeopled waste and “howling wilderness, that 
‘ wo build up the people who through generations have hecomo acclimated and who 
are as fervently attached to their bleak ami storm-swept plains as the. pcoplo of tem- 
perate and torrid /ones to their lands of comfort and abundance. 

They are a race wort h saving. 1 find that public, opinion, gained perhaps by a 
more familiar knowledge of the Eskimo of (Greenland and Labrador, conceives of 
the Alaska Eskimos as of the same small type. But this is not true. 

In the extreme north, at Point. Barrow, and along the coast of Bering Sea they arc 
of medium size. At Point Barrow the average height of the males is 5 feet 3 inches 
and average weight 153 pounds; of the women, 4 feet 11 inches and weight 135. 
On the Nushngnk River the average weight of the men is from 150 to 107 pounds. 
Erom Cape Prince ol’ Wales to ley Cape and on the great inland rivers emptying 
into the Arctic Ocean, they are a large race, many of them being 0 feet and over in 
height. At Kotzebue Sound 1 have met a number of men ancl women 0 feet tall. 
Physically they are very strong, with great powers of endurance. When on a jour- 
ney, if food is scarce, they will travel ‘.SO to 40 miles without breaking their fast. 
Lieutenant Cnntwc.ll, in liis explorations of the Kowak River, makes record that 
upon one occasion when lie wanted a heavy stone for an anchor a woman went out 
and alone loaded into her birch-bark canoe and brought, him a stone that would 
weigh 800 pounds. It took two strong men to lift, it out of the canoe. 

Another explorer speaks of a woman carrying off on her shoulder a box of lead 
weighing 280 pounds. This summer, in erecting the. school buildings in the Arctic, 
there being no drays or horses in that country, all the timbers, lumber, hardware, 
etc., had to he carried from the beach to the site of the house on the shoulders of the 
people. They pride themselves on their ability to out. jump or outrun any of our 
nice, who have competed with them. They can lift a heavier weight, throw a heavy 
weight farther, and endure more than we. They are a strong, vigorous race, fitted 
for peopling and subduing the frozen regions of their home. 

Arctic and subarctic Alaska cover an empire in extent equal to England, Scotland, 
France, and Germany. With the covering of those vast plains with herds of domes- 
ticated reindeer it will he possible to support in comparative comfort arpopnlntiouof 
100,000 people where now 20,000 people have a precarions support. To bring this 
about is worthy the fostering care of the General Government. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE ESKIMOS. 

Thirdly, the introduction of domestic reindeer is the commencement of the eleva- 
tion of this race from barbarism to civilization. A change from the condition of 
hunters to that of herders is a long step upward in the scale of civilization, teach- 
ing them to provide for the future by new methods. 

Probably iio greater returns can be fouml in this country from the expenditure 
of the same amount of money than in lifting up this native race out of bar barism 
by the introduction of reindeer ami education. 

a no ne tuanspoutation. 

Fourthly, the introduction of the domestic reindeer will solve the question of 
arctic transportation. (Appendix L.) The present transportation of that region is 
by dog sleds. One load of supplies for the trader or traveler requires a second load 
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of foot! for the two teams of dogs, and they make hut short distances per day. This 
difficulty of transportation lias been one great drawback to the development of the 
country. It has interfered with the plans of the fur trader; it has interfered with 
government exploration. Only three years ago, when the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey sent two parties to determine tho international boundary between 
Alaska and British America, the small steamer that was conveying the supplies up 
the Yukon River was wrecked, and i„ was with the utmost difficulty that the sur- 
veying parties were kept from starvation, because of the difficulty of sending suffi- 
cient food 2,000 miles along that great valley by dog -sleds, if reindeer had been 
introduced into the country tlierc would ha\e been no such difficulty in furnishing 
food. Bills have beer before Congress lor severa* y°arw proposing to establish a 
military post in the Yukon Valky. If such a post is established it is not at all 
improbable that a combination f circumstances may arise some winter by which 
the forces that shall be stationed there will be reduced to starvation, unless reindeer 
transportation shall have become so systematized that- food can readily be sent in 
from other regions. The same is true with T'deronce to ;ho Government officials 
whom it may be found necessary to station in that region. 

The same is true of tho forty or more missionaries and their jVnilms that are now 
scattered through that vast region : also, of the icacduu., and their families whom tho 
"Government has sent into that count ly. 

These arc now separated from all communication w ith tin outside world, receiving 
their mail but once a year, AVi i h reindeer transport a t ion they could have a monthly 
mail. 

During the past three years ihe whalers have been extending their voyages oast of 
Poinl Barrow to the mouth of IheMuckcn/io River, and wintering at lierschc] Island. 
To the owners of this property it would bo worth tens of thousands of dollars if 
they could hear from their vessels in the winter, before new supplies and additional 
vessels arc sent out in the spring. But this can m;t now be done. Last winter letters 
wore sent out, from the field, overland, by Indian runners that ascended tho Macken- 
zie, crossed o\ or to the Porcupine, and dtsccndcd the Porcupine “ml Yukon rivers 
down to St. Michael, cm tho coast. It was ten months before t-liu^ letters reached 
their destination. It was a great satisfaction to the owners to hear of the welfare 
of their ships and crews, hut the news was too late for business purposes. Millions 
of dollars' worth of property and thousands of lives are involved in tho whaling 
business. AYiili the introduction of domestic reindeer into that region it will be 
both feasible and perfect ly practieable to establish a reiudeor express during the 
winter from the Arc-t ic < oast down to the North Pacific coast of Alaska. 

The southern coast of Alaska on the Pacific 0<i*an never freezes, and is accessible 
all the year round to a essels from San Francisco or Puget Sound. 

A reindeer cxpi< ss across Alaska, A cm tho Arctic to the Pacific Ocean, would have 
a corresponding commercial value to that section as the telegraph between New York 
and Loudon to theirs. It would enable tiie owners ol" the whaling fleet to avail 
themselves of the latest commercial news ami keep a more perfect control over their 
business. 

COMMr.KVIAL YAH ]•:. 

In the sixth plan , the introduction of domesticated reindeer will add a new 
industry to that country, which will go to swell the aggregate of nationalAvcalth. 
Lnplaiul sends to market about 22,000 head of reindeer a year, tho surplus of her 
herds. 

Through Norway and Sweden smoked reindeer meat and smoked reindeer tongues 
are everywhere found for sale in their markets, the hams being worth 10 cents a 
pound and the tongues 10 cents apiece. There are wealthy merchants an Stockholm 
whose specialty and entire trade is in these Lapland products. The reindeer skins 
are marketed all over Europe, being worth in their raw condition from $l.f>0 to $1.75 
apiece. Tho tanned skins (soft, with a beautiful yellow' color) find a ready sale in 
Sweden, at from $2 to $2.75 each. Reindeer skins are used for gloves, military riding 
trousers, and the binding of books. Reindeer hair is in great demand "for the 
filling of life-saving apparatuses, buoys, etc., and from the reindeer horns is made 
the best existing glue. One great ariicb*, smoked reindeer longues, and tanndd skins 
arc among the principal products of the great annual fair at Nizhneo Novgorod, 
Russia. In Lapland there are about 400,000 head of reindeer, sustaining in comfort 
gome 26,000 people. There is no reason, considering the greater area of tho country 
and the abundance of reindeer moss, why arctic and subarctic Alaska should not 
sustain a population of 100,000 people with 2.000,000 head of reindeer. In Lapland 
the reindeer return a tax of $1 a head to the Government, so that they yield an annual 
revenue t-o the Government of $400,000. 

With the destruction of the buffalo tho material for cheap carriage and sleigh 
robes for common use is gone. Rear and wolf skins are toq expensive ; but ‘with the 
introduction of the reindeer their skins would to a certain extent take the placo of 
the extinct buffalo. 
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The commercial importance of introducing domesticated reindeer in 'Alaska waBSO 
manifest that shrewd business men gntlie Pacific. Coast at once appreciated the great 
possibilities involv ed, and hastened, through their chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade, to take action, urging their several delegations in Congress to do what they 
could to secure an appropriation of money for these purposes. (Appendix N.) 

Under favorable circumstances a swift reindeer can traverse 150 miles in a day. 
A speed of 100 miles per day is easily made. As a beast of burden it can draw a 
load of 300 pounds. 

The progress of exploration, settlement, development, government, civilization, 
education, humanity, and religion arc all largely dependent in that region on rein- 
deer transportation. 

If there is any measure of public policy better established than another, or more 
frequently acted upon, it has been the earnest and unceasing efforts of Congress to 
encourage and aid in every way the improvement of stock, and the markets of the 
world have been searched for improved breeds. The same wise and liberal policy 
will make ample provision for the introduction of the reindeer, which, of all animals, 
is the most serviceable and indispensihlo to man in high northern latitudes. 

If it is sound public policy to sink artesian w< ils or create large water reservoirs 
for reclaiming large areas of valuable land otherwise worthless; if it is the part of 
national wisdom to introduce large, permanent, and wealth-producing industries' 
where none previously existed, then it is the part of national wisdom to cover that 
vast empire with herds of domestic reindeer— the only industry that can live and 
thrive in that region— and take a barbarian people, on the verge of starvation, lift 
them up to a comfortable support and civilization, and turn them from consumers 
into producer:* of national wealth. 

It will be notie, d that the mini asked from Congress is only $15,000. 1 hope that 

this will not he misunderstood and taken as a measure of the importance of the 
movement, for if the proposed results could not be obtained with any less sum an 
appropriation of hundreds of thousands of dollars would be both wise ami econom- 
ical. 

But so small a sum is accepted on the ground of proceeding with extreme caution. 
It is the commencement of a great movement that will, if successful, extend its 
beneficial influences as long as the world stands. Therefore wo move slowly and 
carefully at first, in order to secure that success. Commencing in a small way, the 
first outlay of money is not largo. 

In 1831 the lfi reindeer purchased averaged $10.25 each. This last season the gen- 
eral average was brought down to $5 each. 

So far the purchase of the reindeer lias been defrayed from (lie money contributed 
by benovolont individuals. 


i i f. A' i . \ T uf.-m a n i n ic s rc i:vi e k . 

Those gratifying results, however, could not have been attained without the 
hearty and active cooperation of the' Kovcinic-Muuue Service. 

if this office had been required to charter a vessel for the transporting of the rein- 
deer nothing could have becii done with the small sum at our disposal. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury directed that the revenue cutter Hear, in addi- 
tion to her regular duties of patrolling the Seal Islands and the coasts of Bering 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean, following the whaling fleet, and inspecting the refuge 
station at Point Barrow, should also give what time was possible to transporting 
the reindeer. 

To the captain, officers, and crew of the Bear is due much praise for the hard work 
done by them. 

Special thanks are due Capt. M. A. Ilealy for his earnestness and efficiency in doing 
his part of the work; also to Lieut. 1>. II. Jarvis, Surg. S. J. Call, and Assistant 
Engineer Ealkcnslcin, who wore in charge of much of the shore work of loading 
and unloading the deer. 


Appknoix A. 


[ IIoiiho Kcport Xo. It 114, Fifty-lira! Oongrean, second session.] 

Mr. McCotiias, from the Committee ou Education, submitted the following report 
(to accompany II. lies. 258); 

The Committee ou Education reports favorably House joint resolution, 258, with 
sundry amendments recommended by the committee. 

Congrbss has passed several act$ encouraging the establishment of agricultural 
schools and experiment stations iu the different States and Territories. 
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These seven l acts require the assent of the legislatures of the several States and 
Territories before their provisions become available ; but as Alaska lias no legislature, 
it. is the only Territory which is unable to avail itself of the benefits and provisions 
of these acts. 

This bill proposes to extend to Alaska the benefits and provisions of the agricul- 
tural acts through the Secretary of the Interior, iu like manner to the other Terri- 
tories. The acts arc recited in the preamble to the joint resolution. . 

There has been very wide divergence of views with regard to the agricultural and 
horticultural cajiabilities of Alaska, or whether it hjm any agricultural capabilities 
at all. 

This bill would se uire the establishment of an experimental station jn southern 
Alaska, which has a temperate climate, and test the question of what can and wii&t 
can not be raised to advantage. 

This would be of very great service, both to tin natives, who, through the Gov- 
ernment schools, are coming into our civilization, and to the w hite settlers who may 
locate in that vast region, which embraces about 580.000 square miles. 

There are hundreds of thousands of square miles of area w ithin the Arctic regions 
of Alaska lhat, there is no question, cao never be adapted to ; rdinary agricultural 
pursuits, nor utilized for purposes of raising cattle, horses, or sheep; but this large 
area is especially adapted for the support of reindeer. 

This bill w ill enable the Secretary of the Interioi, through the Government indus- 
trial schotfls, to make tho stock-raising of reindeer the great industrial feature of 
that region. 

This will utilize hundreds of thousands of square miles of territory, will build up 
a large and profitable industiy, and, above all, will provide a comfortable support 
for the native population of that region. 

This is tho more important at the present time because flic American whalers have 
practically destroyed and driven out the whale and tho walrus from the w aters adja- 
cent. to the coast of Alaska. 

The (lcstnn tioii of thowvhale and w alrus has taken a way tine/ ‘mirths of the ordi- 
nary food supply of the Eskimo population, and that population to-day on the Arctic 
coast of Alaska is on the verge of starvation. Tho large canneries will soon take 
away the fish supply. 

The introduction of tame reindeer from Siberia into Alaska thus lias a twofold 
importance : 

(1) As the establishment of a profitable industry. 

(12) As a relief of a starving people — a relief that w r ill become more and more valua- 
ble as the years roll round; a relief that once established perpetuates itself. 

This project is wiser than to pauperize the people of Alaska. 

The revenue from that country warrants this attempt to make these people self- 
sustaining. 

The lease, of tho Seal Islands by the United States Tre asury Department to the 
North American Commercial Company, on the basis of 100,000 skins, ought to yield 
a revenue of about. $1,000,000 annually. Cnder the old lease the revenue' was 
#317.500 annually. 

The extending ti, Alaska of the benefits of the agricultural bill approved August 
30, 1800, would give for the year ending June — 


1800 $15,000 

1801 16, 000 

1892 17,000 


Total 48, 000 


From the act establishing agricultural experiment stations approved July 2, 1362, 
the sum of $15,000. 

The joint resolution would therefore carry for the year ending June 30, 1892, 
$93,000, and for the following year, $33,000. 

The committee report, therefore, this joint resolution, w ith the following amend- 
ments and recommend that it pass: 

Iu line 4, page 2, after the word “to,” insert “give any assent required by either 
of said acts, and to.” 

In line 4, page 2, after the word “ benefits,” insert “ and i>ro visions.” 

In line 6, page 2, after “ Territory,” insert “of Alaska.” 

In line 7, page 2, after the word “acts,” add “iu liko manner as for any other 
Territory.” 

ED 93 108 
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Abtondix B.— List of CoxtiSijuttioxs to the Heixdkku Fund, 1891. 

1891. ’ 

Mav 35. "Miss H, 8. Benson, Philadelphia $200. 00 

.John N., Brown, Providence, R. I 200. 00 

Jane N. Grew, Boston 30. 00 

Mary P. Gardner, New York 10. 50 

Sarah B. Reynolds, Kingston, N.Y. 10. 00 

Mrs. 11. B. Otis, Roxbury, Mass 10. 00 

M. A. and S. H. Foster, Portsmouth, N. II 10. 00 

June 10. Boston Transcript, from various persons 289.00 

E. G. Read, Somerville, N. J 10. 00 

EfTe V. V. Knox, New York 10. 00 

Mrs. N. Williamson, Brunswick, N. J 10. 00 

E. E. V., 140 Lnnyalo street, Baltimore, Md LOO 

Helen B. French, Beloit, Wis 10. 00 

Mary Ellen Smith, Philadelphia, Pa 10.00 

Judge K. R. lloar, Concord, Mass.. . 10.00 

C. H. Barstow, Crow A geney, Mon t 15. 00 

M. E. 1).. per Boston Transcript 1. 00 

A. F. Allyn. Chelsea, Mass 1. 00 

R. P. Wainwright, Asheville, N. 0 10. 00 

M. A. Haven and Annie \V. Davis, Portsmouth, N. Tf 10.00 

Mary Hemingway, Boston, Mass 100, 00 

The Mail and Express 500.00 

Mrs. William Thaw * 50.00 

Five children in one family, one reindeer each 50.00 

Mrs. F. L. Aehoy \ 20.00 

M. 10. P 50.00 

The young ladies of Rye Seminary, Rye, N. Y 50. 00 

M ary I 1 'arsons 20. 00 

Y. P. S. C. E„ Reformed Church, Mount Vernon 13. 65 

Three ladies of East < Range, N. J 22. 00 

G. K. llarroun 10.00 

H. G. Ludlow 10.00 

M rs. H. G. Ludlow 10.00 

Mrs. R.C. Crane 10.00 

Mrs. Edwin (L Bernal iet 10.00 

Mrs. M. C. Cobb 10.00 

E. M. < ‘had wick 10.00 

Augusta- Moore 10.00 

Rev. William T. Doubledav 10.00 

E. M. Karnes ’ 10.00 

(diaries IL Wells 10.00 

. A. R. Slingushard 10.00 

James M. Ham 10.00 

Mrs. James M. Ham 10.00 

Mrs. Robert I. Brown 10.00 

William Rust 10.00 

Mrs. Levi 8. Gates 10.00 

Bethlehem Chapel Mission School 10.00 

Mrs. Richard L. Allen 10.00 

Miss jSl. L Alien 10.00 

E. Holman 10.00 

C. and family, East Orange, N. J 10.00 

J. Van Sant. wood 5.00 

James F. E. Little 5.00 

Frederick W. Stonehaek 5. 00 

J. H. < diaries 5.00 

V. Thompson 5.00 

W. T. Bliss 5.00 

Howard Wilson 5. 00 

G. H. Fleming 5.00 

W. 8. Qnigley 5.00 

J. Lent z 5.00 

From friends 2. GO 

Mrs. L. E. Hastings 1.20 

A. E. Barnes LOO 

Amelia J. Burt T , , 1.00 

W. A. Ueering 5.00 
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1891. 
June 10. 


Appendix C — Continued. 


L. F Golding 

J. A. Iletmensy 

li. IT. Stoddard 

William R. W or rail 

H. V r . Donrniett — 

Betty Doming (a child) 

John Doming (a child) 

Anonymous 

Little Lights Society . .. 

Mrs. Edmund T. Lakens 

\V. S 

Cuttendcii Hull, A 

Mrs, Clinton 11. Fisk 

W. IT. A 


Thomas Harrington 


E 


Jmu* 18. Mrs. Debbie 1L Parker, Clairlol tcsville, Jnd 
(ion. E. E. Whittlesev, Washington, 1>. C. . 

1892. 

Feb. 1. Miss Mary Burroughs. Ebiladelpnia, Pa 

11. A. D. Simpson. Christianshurg, Va 
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* 5.00 


5. 00 
5.00 
5.05 
10. (XI 
10.00 
10.00 
5. 00 


5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10. 00 


5. 00 


10. 00 


5.00 
10. 00 


Total 2, 110.00 

Of the above a mount, was collected through Dio Mail and Express, of IS’cW 

York. 


Appendix ('.--Tent Lie is in Siiseuia. 

l'\ (iEDKCi. Kkn.nan. 

I Puhlisl » •! ny (ieorgr 1\ Putnam's Soiih. 1870. I*ag<» 110.] 

Among the :nimy wi]» Editions of the Wandering K oralis and Oliookchees oil© of 
the most noticeable is tlicir relncta: ce to part with a living reindeer. Von may pur- 
chase as many dead deer as you choose, lip to 500, for about 70 cents apiece; but a 
living Jeer they will not give to you for love nor money. You may offer them what 
they consider a fortnnein tobacco, copper kettles, heads, and scarlet cloth for a single 
live reindeer, but they will persistently rjfuso to Nell him. Yet, if you will allow 
them to kill the very same animal you call have his carcass for one small string of 
common glass bonds. It is useless to «.rgue with them about this absurd superstition. 
You can get no reason for it or explanation of it, except that to sell a live reindeer 
would he “atkin ” (hod). As it was very necessary in the construction of our pro- 
posed telegraph line d* have trained reindeer of our own we offered every conceivable 
inducement to the Kornks to part with one single deer; but all our efforts were in 
vain. They could scdl us 100 dead deer for 100 pounds of tobacco, but 500 pounds 
would not tempt them to part with a single animal as long as the breath of life was 
in his body. During t lie two years and a half which wo Npent in Siberia no one of 
our parties, so far as i know, ever succeeded in buying from the Koraks or Chook- 
chees a single living reindeer. 


Appendix D. — Domesticated Reindeer in Aeaska. 

[House Report No. 10'KJ, fifty -»c<-o:nl Congress, first session.] 

Mr. Alexander, from the Committee on Agriculture, submilted the following 
report : 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the hill (IT. R. 7764) to secure 
the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, report the same with a favor- 
able recommendation. This hill does not properly come within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Agriculture, hut should have been considered by the Committee 
on Appropriations. At the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations the Committee on Agriculture, having heard the testimony of the mission- 
aries from Alaska, the Commissioner of Education, and others in regard to the merits 
of the bill, have considered it and recommend its passage. 

The testimony showed that there are no reindeer in Alaska; that Alaska could sup- 
port many times enough reindeer to furnish the inhabitants with food and clothing, 
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and tliat the reindeer skins are indispensable for clothing; that the whale and wal* 
rus, the principal supply of food, have been destroyed to such an extent as to cause 
mack suffering for food ; that dogs are used for transportation, and in many places 
the supply of food is becoming so scarce that the natives are compelled to eat their 
dogs, thus depriving them or the means of hauling their supplies ; that for the 
development of tin? country the domesticated reindeer is absolutely indispensable; 
that tne domesticated reindeer can make a speed of 19 miles aft hour, and that a 
fair average rate of speed is 12 miles per hour; and this means of transportation is 
necessary to develop the gold fields of the interior, which can only be worked from 
two to two and one-half months a year; that the reindeer would be distributed at 
the Government schools, the native youths taught to herd and raise them, the in- 
crease to bo given to worthy students and native teachers for services rendered ; that 
this will induce the natives to become herders, be self-supporting, and not a charge 
upon the Government; that the natives have no vessels that can transport the live 
reindeer from Siberia to Alaska; that the vessels from Sail Francisco to Alaska leave 
the 1st of May to the 1st of June, none later than the last date mentioned, and that 
if anything be done this year, it is absolutely necessary to get tlie appropriation in 
time to send the goods for the purchase of the reindeer by the revenue cutter that 
leaves San Franeisoo the 1st of June. 

The description given 1».\ the missionaries and others of the country, the habits ol 
the natives, etc., was interesting. The distress caused by the continued failure of 
the food supply shows plainly that the natives will not be able to sustain themselves 
and will become a i barge upon the Government. For theso and other reasons the 
Committee on Agriculture urge the passage of this bill. 


Appendix 1C. — Mu. W. T. Lopp’s Ueconnoinsance Along tup. Coast North of 

Bering Straits. m 

Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, 

January 20 , 1892. 

Dear Sir: According to your instructions, T have made two expeditions up tlio 
coast north of here, and submit you the following report: 

In November employed Kskimo, dogs, and sled and explored west shore of Louge 
Inlet or Lake, just north of Capo Prince of Wales, up to its head, where Grouse 
Fiver empties into it. The mountains (see chart inclosed) were sloping and rolling, 
not sharp and rocky, and covered with moss. Portions of these hills were covered 
with 2 to 5 inches of snow, but. all the exposed portions were free from any snow. 
This inlet is about. JO miles long and lias two outlets to the sea. Along the hanks 
of Grouse Fiver are acres of bushes (2 to (i feet), huudieds of ptarmigan, and nice 
sized lish in the river. 

On December 27 started with boy, dogs, and sled for Ke-gik-tok. Had fine weather — 
short days— visited about 200 people. Some settlements had plenty of oil, seal meat, 
and lish, and others had little or none. All were very anxious to have deer intro- 
duced. Most of them seem to doubt that ownership would ever pass into their 
hands. They complain that they have to pay exorbitant prices to Pape Prince of 
Wales chiefs for deerskins. They reported moss very plentiful. At that time there 
was so little snow that it would be unnecessary to graze deer on the mountain side. 
1 could see that the smooth expanse of country from coast to mountain was covered 
with only 2 or 4 inches of soft snow, no crusts or ice, (Unlike last winter, there 
have been no thaws this winter, consequently no ice crust on snow.) These coast 
people live on seal meat, oil, fish, ptarmigan, and squirrel. They are not a trading 
people, have had little or no intercourse with ships; are honest, industrious, and 
Leal thy. 

Found a very prosperous settlement at Ke-gik-tok of 80 people. Asked me to 
bring the school up there, etc. 

I think several hundred deer could be grazed along the bills from Capo Prince of 
Wales to Ke-gik-tok. 1 am satisfied from what I have Been and heard that there 
are hundreds of acres of good grazing land extending from the coast back to rivers 
flowing into lakes back of Port Clarence and those flowing into Kotzebue Sound. 
Settlements are so distributed along the coast from Cape Prince of Wales to Kotze- 
bue Sound that deer men along the mountains could easily be supplied with seal oil 
and meat. And if inclosures are ever necessary there are plenty of bushes in small 
rivers to make them. I think these coast people are better situated and adapted 
for herding than any other Alaskan people. 

They are all superstitious and are great cowards after dark. Perhaps it will be 
necessary to have them stand watch at night iu pairs until they become accustomed 
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to the darkness. (One Eskimo never goes any place after dark if he can help it. 
He sees ghosts; but is all right with a companion.) 

Hoping aud trusting that we may sometime have occasion to make use of knowl- 
edge obtained on these two little expeditions, J am, 

Very truly yours, 

W. T. Lopp 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Washington, IK C. 


Appendix F. — Reconxoissanck North of Fort Clarence by Brttcf. Gibbon. 

Reindeer Station Fort Clarence, Alaska, 

Jug tut 2, 1892. 

Sir: I respectfully submit herewith report of expedition made by Mr. Gibson into 
interior, north of station, for the purpose of ascertaining probable condition of 
grazing for reindeer during winter months — copied from his notes as follows: 

u J started on expedition July 27, leaving station at 12 o'clock noon; taking with 
me as guide Charley, as expert on pasturage Chief Herder Fungeu, and live natives 
to pack tout ami supplies. Traveled in a northwesterly direction, and for about 4 
miles found good feed and several small lakes. I then changed my course to north 
for about three-quarters of a mile and found scarcely any feed, it being very rocky and 
barren; 1 then went west again for 7 miles and cantpod at a river about 30 feefc wide. 
The first quarter of a mile of this last course was very rocky, bowlders from 4 to 6 
feet through being plentiful, the remainder of the distance being good feeding 
grounds. 

“The next day started north and traveled in that diroi tion for about 11 miles and 
found good pasturage on east side most, of the way, and wild flowers and berries 
grew in places; the west side of river is barren and very per, ulicuiar in several 
places. 1 then traveled to west, and for a short distance on a small river found some 
feed, but after traveling for 1 mile I retraced my steps and went to northeast, for 
about 2 miles, when men began to complain of being tired and I ordered a halt for 
the night on a small stream running toward the cast. To northeast I saw good indi- 
cations of feed. 

“The next morning I got an early start, taking with me the guide and herder and 
leaving the others behind to tr\ md find a place to camp that night, having to go 
without lire t he previous night and this morning. I crossed the small river and 
traveled north. For the first 2 miles there was but a small quantity of feed, having 
passed over some very rocky ground. The next 3.J miles there is good pasturage, 
being plenty of grass and considerable muss. T crossed two small streams in this 
course. Traveled east to get around some large hills; at about one -half mile came 
to a large mound of slaty rock — mound about 20 feet high and 150 feet across. For 1 
mile east found good pasture; crossed a small stream running southeast ; changed to 
north and for 1 mile found good grazing ground ; halted at a large cluster of rock for 
lunch and shelter from rain: found a white surface on one of the rocks, aud I made 
the following inscription : 

“ 41. Gibson, July 29, 1892, 12 m., from Rein door station.' Resumed inarch to north 
ami for 2 miles found good pasturage; crossed a small stream running to south. 
About 1 mile south is a lake. Changed course to east for 2 miles ; crossed one stream 
and found good feed in abundance. The land w as of a rocky nature. Started to 
return to camp aud traveled southwest for 7 miles to where 1 gave orders for camp 
to bo located, but found they bad gone farther east. 1 crossed over good feeding 
ground of a boggy nature, similar to that surrounding station. The herder said 
it was the best, seen since starting on expedition; it was mostly lowland and some 
low rock hills. I found the camp 2 miles east of where I expected it to bo. 

“The fourth day 1 started east and traveled for 4 miles over low hills, the surface 
being of a broken nature and containing abundance of feed; coming to high hills, 
changed course to southeast for 24 miles, finding fair pasturage and ground slightly 
rocky. Sent packers on to liver to iiinl suitable camping grounds for night. I trav- 
eled 5 miles to northeast, finding good pasturage of a boggy nature ; crossed one 
small stream. Changed to southeast 1 mile and south 1 mile, linding good pasturage 
ou low hills; changed to southwest over low, hilly, ami rocky land, in some places 
slightly boggy ; the feed on this last course was abundant and of a good quality. 

u Fifth (lag . — ft stormed hard last night and blew the tent down about 3 o’clock. 
I broke camp about 7 o'clock and started for the station, taking a southwest course. 
After traveling for about 5 miles I crossed a small stream running very rapidly 
toward the northeast. The land was low hills aud furnished abundance of feed. I 
traveled 2 miles farther in the same direction and crossed a large stream with 
swift current and runuing northeast; the feed and land the same as jmssed earlier 
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in the day. Continuing in same direction, lint a lit tlo more to west, for 4 miles, 1 
traveled over low hills; good pasturage and plenty of moss. I crossed large hill to 
north of station ; found it barren and very high and rocky. It is about 1 mile from 
bottom of hill to open land, and from there on to station is good grazing land. I 
arrived at station at 4.15 in the afternoon. It had stormed hard from the time I left 
until my return, raining and blowing hard. 

“In Hotting, I Avill say the herder told me the ground passed over was very good 
and equaled and in places excelled the pasturage in Siberia. He further stated that 
the pasturage surrounding station was sufficient for a year, providing that in tlio 
winter there was not over l foot of snow nor over 1.J inches of icy crust on top. If 
the ice comes first and the snow later, it is inmossible ior the deer to dig out the 
feed. 

“I noticed in my travels that the feed was on low hills and lowlands, the high hills 
being barren. 

“The guirle, Charley, said that for a long distance into the interior the lowlands 
were the same as passed over, thus showing that, should it he necessary to go to the 
interior this winter, there will surely bo plenty of feed for the reindeer.” 

Very respectfully, 

Mixer W. Bruce, Teacher. 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 

General Agent of /education in Alania. 


Appendix G. — Reconvoissaxch East of Port Clarence, by Miner W. Recce. 

Reindeer Station, Pout Clarence, Alaska, 

A lu/uxt lUy 1S0‘2. 

Sir : Tn your 1 otter of instruct ions for the government of this station, dated .Inly 4, 
ultimo, you suggest, among other things, that two expeditions ho sent out for the 
purposo of ascertaining the prospects for winter grazing for the reindeer should the 
country in this immediate vicinity become covered with ice or deep snow, thus pre- 
venting the doer from pawing through if for food. 

One route designated by you was to the north for the station, in the direction of 
Kotzebue Sound; and in accordance with your instructions Mr. Gibson, on the 27th 
ultimo, made a trip in that, direction, lasting fourdaysand a half, the result, of which 
1 communicated to you officially on the 2d day of the present month. 

On the ;td instant I started on a trip to the northeast with an oomeak and seven 
natives, expecting, if my health permitted, to be gone ten days or two weeks. 

Our route lay through Grant ley Harbor into Jnmrock JLalte, and having a fair 
wind wo made a splendid day's sail, taking ns about halfway through the lake, and 
camping the first night on Hie west side. 

I wish especially to call your attention to the route from Grantley Harbor into 
Imurock Lake, as it affords, in the event of severe storms, unusual shelter for the 
deer. 

A narrow passage, probably (i miles in length, connects these two beautiful bodies 
of water, and as it winds its zigzag course along the line of bluffs on each side, 
which commence immediately on leaving Grunt Icy Harbor, is unbroken until linn- 
roek Lake is reached. The passage seems to he of nearly an uniform width, and 
will not exeeed, at. its widest part, one-quarter of a mile. The bluffs on both sides 
are about 200 feet high, and there appears to he w ater sufficient to float an ocean 
vessel. 

At several places along the route I left the oomeak, and with the Siberian herder 
went to the top of the hlutf and found the country to tin*, north a gently undulating 
table land, and with iqy glasses 1 could see that for several miles this character of 
country did not seem to change. 

On the south side the same aspect of country appeared, hut 4 or 5 miles to the 
south the country became more broken, and took in what appeared to be low moun- 
tains. 

The whole surface of the country on both sides was covered with a luxuriant 
growth of low hushes, occasional patches of grass, having the appearance of blue 
joint, and what was certainly red -top grass and mosses. 

Even on this table-land the surface of the country was very uneven, being in places 
hummocky, and the little spots between seemed to be marshy and often tilled with 
water. 

The Siberian herder seemed much pleased with the character of the feed, and fre- 
quently pointed out the different kinds of grasses er shrubbery that the deer were 
fond of, aiul always designated the moss as choice winter grazing. 
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From the natives in my party I learned that the snow in this- passage does not 
reach a depth of over 1 foot, and usually less ; also, that when one side of the passage 
is covered with snow, the other is lightly covered. If this he true, it would appear 
that the deer, if it becomes necessary to move them from the station, can find good 
grazing either one side or the other of the passage; and in severe storms a refuge 
may he had behind the high walls of the bluffs. 

On tin* morning following our first, day’s sail 1 took the herder to the top of the 
hill just back of our camp. It is probably 400 or 500 lV**t high ami runs out to a 
point into linurnk Lake. From its top a splendid view of the country in every 
direction n ban. The general contour, a* tar as T could see, was the same as that 
observed from the blue's along the narrow j>assage. lay posii.iou commanded a vmw 
to the northwest, north, and northeast, end for a distance of 25 miles at least the 
same character of country prevailed. As far as the eje eonhl roach not a mountain 
was visible ami not a speck of snow was seen, 

To the west there were several miles of what appeared to he a marsh, or a very 
lowland, covered with little patches of writer buck from the lake These gradually 
disappeared, in the north, av here the land bei a mo higher and of the same general 
character I found farther to the south, 

From my position 1 could .se«*, tlm faint outline of the north end of the lake, prob- 
ably 12 or 15 miles away, and 1 thought I could discern the winding course of a river 
coursing through the table-lands to the north, and ii so, it was probably the Agcc-ee- 
puk River. 

On the sides and top of the bill from which I was making my observations there 
was n thick growth of the same kind of grasses and shrubbery found the day before. 
I was surprised to find along the route to the top of the hill patches of low willow 
and elder bushes, from the branches of which twittered and flitted small birds, and 
every few paces wo advanced aroused ptarmigan in large numbers. 

There was nothing in the appearance of the country, s< far as I could see, that 
would suggest an t \ thing like what one would expect, to find bordering on the Arctic, 
circle. On the contrary, the vegetation, much of it, was such as found in temper- 
ate climates, and the birds and insects of the same variety that abound in country 
where the mercury never ranges low er than zero. 

From my position on the top of the bill 1 could see what appeared to bo a break in 
the range of mountains on the south side of the Jake, and us the* wind was blowing 
from the north, thus presenting farther advance in the present state of the weather, 
I concluded to sail to i..e other side and investigate the country in that direction. 

The distance across was about 4 miles, but the wind drndont when about halfway 
across, and wo were compelled to paddle the rest of the way, a very slow process of 
travel in an oonienk. 

On reaching shore we went into camp, and after dinner I started with tlio natives 
for the mountains. My purpose was to simply get an idea of the country between 
the shove of the lake and t lie foot of the mountains that day, and take all of the next 
for determining the extent of the pass. 

All the afternoon w r o traversed the lowlands toward the mountains and found the 
same general growth of vegetation as that found before. It could not well be of 
thicker growth or to all appearances more nutritious. If anything there was more 
moss, and perhaps the low bushes hiing fuller with blueberries than any found before. 
There w ere several small mountain streams leading across to the lake, ami if they 
were supplied from melting snow it was far up or hidden between narrow gorges, as 
none were seen from w here we traveled. 

It was after b o’clock when wo returned to camp, and before retiring the natives 
understood that on tlio morrow we were going to try to find a passage into the 
interior. 

Accordingly by 7 o’clock avo were ready to begin our tramp. We took w r it.h ns an 
ax, spade, field glass, and two hard-tack apiece. ( >ur course lay across the lowlands 
toward what appeared to be a break in the mountains, and it was at least 7 miles 
from camp across to the entrance. Tart of the distance lay over comparatively 
smooth land, and a considerable portion over hummocky ground. There did not 
appear to be any difference in the thickness of the vegetation or the variety in these 
two different surfaces, but tlic rough ground Avas the most tedious T lmvo ever 
attempted to travel over. The little ridges or hummocks are too Avido to step OA r er 
and too shaky to stand upon, so that our trip over this section was a series of ups 
and downs, riiostly tlio latter. 

At our stops for rest I liad holes dug with the spade and was surprised to find a 
black, sandy soil, from 1 foot to 3 feet deep, in nearly every instance. Sometimes we 
could not dig more than a few inches on account of encountering stone or slabs of 
rock, hut this avos not the rule. I thought 1 discovered the secret of such a heavy 
and luxuriant vegetation here from the rich cb»ss of the soil and the abundance of 
water. 
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In our way toward the break we passed through two groves of elder and willow 
trees that were dense, of from 2 to 4 inches in diameter near the butt and from 10 to 
15 feet high. It was evident that a little grubbing and thinning out would have 
improved the size of these trees materially. 

Our Journey up the side of the mountain near what appeared to he a pass was a 
tedious one, for the nature of the ground was more or less hummocky. I find 
that this class of land is as liable to occur on high or table land as niton low and 
marshy ground. 

It became apparent as we ascended the mountain that the break or pass which 
appeared to extend through the range was a false one, and when near the top it ap- 
peared to be a sort of blow-out, which came to an abrupt perpendicular at the end 
of a sudden break ahead. From the top of the mountain we had ascended, although 
not the highest by considerable, we could see that the country to the south was a 
succession of mountains of perhaps 2,000 or 11,000 feet high, and that there was no 
pass into the interior unless following the course of some river. 

Accordingly, we commenced our descent about 2 o’clock, and varied our course 
somewhat. It took us farther to the east along the base of the mountains and then 
straight to camp. 

On our way back we passed over a section of country that was a complete bed of 
moss. We could rake it up in armfolls, and in a, few minutes, during a spell of rest, 
we gathered sufficient to feed, as our Siberian herder declared, our whole herd of 
about 150 head of deer for one day. 

If his estimate was correct, I feel assured that in this particular section a half- 
dozen men with hand rakes arid pitchforks could, in one week, gather enough to teed 
our herd the coming v *nter. 

At different times during the day, as had occurred during the day before, the 
Siberian herder gave me to understand that a trip in search of winter grazing was a 
useless expenditure of time; that what might appear to be good feeding ground 
now when winter set in might be covered with a thick crust of ice or deep snow; 
that nothing could be told from the lay of the land whether feed could be gotten at 
by the deer or not; that a locality which was all that could be desired this winter 
would be totally inaccessible next; that it was the practice on the Siberian side to 
select what, appeared to be a good section for winter grazing, and if it became cov- 
ered with thick ice or deep snow, to move the deer to some locality where feed could 
be had. 

This was the same information Mr. Gibson had gathered from our chief Siberian 
herder, whom lie bad with him, and 1 partly resolved, if the wind was not favorable 
fonuoving north the following morning, to retrace my steps and ret urn to the station. 

1 had left rather against my judgment, for my work of late had told on me and I 
needed rest. On my return to camp that evening 1 was completely worn out, nud 
during the night experienced a slight, chill. 

The morning broke, rainy, and I was feeling miserably. The judgment of the Sibe- 
rian that it was a useless trip was a strong argument in my present condition, ami 
when, an hour later, a strong north wind settled the matter of progress toward the 
north against us, at least for that day, but was a fair wind for the station, l ordered 
everything packed, and, after about fourteen hours’ sail, reached the station. 

As we must in a considerable measure. depend upon the judgment of the four Sibe- 
rian herders, who have spout all their lives in the rearing and care of reiudeer, it 
seems to me that in the present state of affairs at the station, with so much to do and 
so little time before void weather will set in, when the presence of myself and Mr. 
Gibson is required, further exploration in search of winter feed ought to he aban- 
doned, or at least postponed until later in the fall. 

From this view of the matter, I would respectfully ask a modification of your 
instructions upon this point. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Miner W. Bruce, Teacher. 

Kev. Sheldon Jackson, 

( lateral Agent of Education in Alaska, Washington, I>. C. 


Appendix H.-— Instructions for Guidance of Reindeer Station. 

On Board lb K. Revenue Marine Steamer Bear, 

At anchor off Port Clarence , July 4, 1892. 

Sin: During the months of August and, September, 1891, I purchased in Siberia 
and landed (September 21 ) at Unahiska Id domestic reindeer. Having no herder to 
take charge of them, I turned them loo?*n on the small island of Amatignak, where 
they successfully wintered. 
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Tho landing this morning at this station from the U. S. Revenue Marine steamer 
Bear (Capt. Michael A. Healy, commander) of a band of 53 domesticated reindeer 
from South Head, Siberia, together with four herders, marks the -establishment of 
the first herd of tho kind in Alaska. 

This is an event of fa** more than ordinary importance. If successful, it will create 
throughout northern and central Alaska a new food supply in place of the whale, 
the walrus, cud the fur-boaring animals that are yearly becoming scarcer and more 
difficult to obtain. 

Furnished a better and surer food supply, the native population, now decreasing 
in immbeis, may reasonably be expected to increase. 

(’hanging them from mere hunters to herdsmen, it will he the iirst upward step in 
their civilization. 

With the increase in civilization of the natives and the general introduction of 
domestic reindeer, the vast, bleak, frigid, and now comparatively useless plains 
of Arctic Alaska will be reclaimed and become a source of wealth and prosperity to 
the hind. 

The realization of this desirable condition of things is largely in your hands. 
The friends of the movement and the National Hovcrnniont, which lias been asked to 
extend i t , will he encouraged to go forward or led to withdraw from further effort 
as the herd now intrusted to your care prospers or comes to naught. 

With so much at stake, you will make the c:ne and welfare of the herd your first 
and most constant care. Everything else is of 'secondary importance. 

Il'ivier grazing . — The most trying season will ho not winter, when the food that 
now abounds everywhere will be largely covered up w ith snow and ice. In Siberia 
1 am informed that the w inter grazing is sometimes from 100 to 150 miles aw ay from 
the summer grounds, the in rd being driven hack and forth spring and fall. 

It is essential, then, that you take early stops to find a good location for winter. 
To this end I would advise that as soon as your house is inclosed you take (’barley 
and tho most experienced of the Siberian herders and make a thorough exploration 
of tho surrounding country. 1 would mako one trip t hrough ( d tly Harbor, Yoke- 
hook River, Inmruk Lake, to the headwaters of Agce-ee-puk and Cov-vee-amk rivers; 
also, on the trail fiom (Iran tly Harbor toward Uuala Kleet and St. Michael. I 
would also advise a trip into and through the mountains north of the station. 
Charley w ill he a. good guide, and perhaps tho Siberian will know by the lay and 
general appenrsmee of the him! the most suitable place to w inter. 

1 feel great solicitin'! with regard to this. A mistake may result in the loss of our 
herd by starvation. The natives around Fort Clarence affirm that, while there is not 
much snow on the plains bet ween the hills and the sea, yet it is covered with a hard, 
icy crust which fhe deer can not break through for food. They further say that, 
years ago, when the wild reindeer frequented tho coast, they were only found in 
summer — that in winter they migrated toward Norton Sound. 

It may pro\ e that tho winter grazing grounds that shall be selected may be too 
far away; that it will become necessary to close up for the winter the present bouse 
and establish temporary headquarters in the vicinity of the deer. If this necessity 
arises, I would suggest that you build a log house (if in a timber country) or a dug- 
out for winter use. 

Protection from dog s . — Another danger to the herd arises from the attacks of strange 
dogs You will therefore require one of the herders on watch to he armed, and 
instruct liim to shoot down any dog attacking tho herd and report the same to you 
for settlement. When a dog is thus killed you w r ill send for the owner, explain to 
him the necessity for the step, express your regret at his loss, and then make suitable 
payment for the dog. 

When any visiting natives come into your neighborhood have them notified at 
once that they must keep their dogs tied up. Deal firmly, justly, kindly, and 
patiently with* tho natives, and thus secure their good will. 

Once a month you will count the herd, and if any are missing or have been killed 
note it down, with cause (if known), and report same with all the circumstances to 
the liureau of Education. 

If any exigency arises by which it becomes necessary to kill a deer for food, yon 
will first use any surplus among the geldings, and after tbat from among the bulls. 
None are to he killed, however, except in eases of extreme necessity. 

Herders . — The herders consist of two classes: 

1. Experienced men from Siberia. 

2. Native Alaskans who may wish to learn tho management and care of reindeer. 

The Siberians, being away from their friends and among a strange*,, selfish, and at 

times jealous and suspicious people, need your special care and protection. Take 
pains to make them feel that you have a fatherly interest in them. I hope their 
treatment will be such .that they will choose to remain with us permanently. 

The second class should bejdcked young men (one or two from a settlement), who are 
expected to take a two-years trainiug in the care of the herd, and thus become fitted 
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to talc© charge of future herds in the neighborhood of tlieir own homes. At the close 
of their two-years course, if they have been faithful to their duties and mastered 
the business, it is proposed to give them the doer as their start in life. This class 
wiH need constant wat ching. Anyone persistently refusing to obey necessary rules, 
shirking his duties on watch, or otherwise showing a want of interest in this work, 
or anyone that proves too dull to learn, is to he dismissed from the service and sent 
away from the station. 

The second class are to be subdivided into classes corresponding with the number 
in the first class. 

For instance, if yon should have twelve in the second class, and, as now, four in 
the lirst class, you will place three of the second class under the tuition and over- 
sight of each of the four of the lirst class; and whenever lie goes on watch they 
shall accompany him and he subject to his direction. It will then, as a general rule, 
l>e necessary for only one of the Siberians to he with the herd at a time. In case of 
sickness of one of the Siberians his pupils will bo assigned duty with the others 
until the sick one recovers and returns to duty. 

After conference with the Siberians you will bo able to systematize the hours of 
watch. In this I would defer largely to the method pursued in Siberia. 

When the seasons of watch are determined upon you will see that each watch 
promptly relieves the preceding one at the proper time. 

The herders of both classes are to be housed, clothed, fed, and cared for at the 
expense of the station. 

Shelter . — At the home station, when off duty, have the herders construe! com for l a 
bio dugouts for their own use. If you can spare the large dugout already com- 
menced, that can he tn nod over to the herders. 

If it. becomes necessary 1o have the herd a great distance? off, buy some walrus 
hides for a covering, and let the herders make a small tent that can he moved from 
place to place. 

You will make an inspection of the dugouts every Saturday, and require them to 
he kept as cleanly as possible. Allow no slops or offal to be thrown upon the ground 
near the door. 

Supplier j. — Y ou will furnish them with the necessary iron teakettles and pots for 
cooking. They are expected to procure driftwood for fuel. You will also furnish 
them a sufliciency of reindeer skins for bedding. These supplies are Government 
property, and are to be carried upon the inventory list. 

(Uothimj , — You will supply them with comfortable native fur clothing, according 
to the season. 

If the supplies I leave with you for this year are not sufficient, you will employ 
some of the native women to make more. As the reindeer clothing can he purchased 
ready made in Siberia cheaper than made in Alaska, you will make out at each sea- 
son a list of garments needed and respectfully request the commanding officer of the 
revenue cutter to have them purchased for you. For this you will furnish him suffi- 
cient barter from the reindeer trade goods. 

Once a month you will inventory all bedding, clothing, cooking utensils, and other 
Government properly used by the lierdera. 

Twice a month, if the weather is suitable, all bedding should Ik* hung out to air 
and sun upon a line erected for the purpose. 

Herders of the second class need special watching that they do not give or sell 
their clothes, bedding, or other Government, property to their friends. 

Food . — Flour, corn meal, pilot bread, beans, and tea will be sent from San Fran- 
cisco. It is best, however, as far as possible, to preserve their native diet. Y ou will 
therefore purchase supplies of oil, dried and fresh fish, etc. 

As soon as you can determine) it tix upon a regular ration, which you can issue 
daily or at regular intervals as experience shall show to he best. 

Outsiders or friends are not to be allowed to gather in and eat with the herders. 
Nor shall the lienlers be allowed to gi ve them food . If any food is to he given away it 
must he done by the superintendent or bis assistant, and an account kepi of the same, 
giving date, approximate amount, and number of recipients. You will encourage 
the herders when off duty to trap for rabbits and foxes both for fur and food. 

When any garment, bedding, skin, or other property (except food) is issued to a 
herder or his wife, charge it against him in a book kept- for the purpose. This wiU 
bo a check against wastefulness, prevent anyone receiving inoro or less than his 
share, and enable us to keep an account of the expense of training each individual. 

IFire#.-— If any of the herders shall he married and hav.o their wives with them, you 
can issue a ration and clothing also to the wife, requiring from her in return some 
sewing or cooking for the herders. If there arc several women you can apportion 
the work among them. 

School . — If circumstances will permit, jou will gather the herders that are off duty, 
and such others as may wish to attend, into the schoolroom for two or three hours 
daily (except Saturday and Sunday) and drill them in elementary reading, arith- 
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mctic, ami writii.g." Special emphasis >vill be given, both in and out of school, to 
tho use of the English language. 

I'ucl. — 4s far as possible you w ill procure and use driftwood for fuel at the Station. 
The coal is to bo reserved for keeping a. lire through the night and fo** seasons when 
you may bo unable to secure driftwood. 

Morals . — It is scarcely necessary to write that you will allow no liquor, gambling, 
profanity, or immorality at the station or among the herders. 

You will allow no barter or unnecessary work at the station on Sunday. 

You or your assistant must always be at D'o station. Both of you must not be 
absent at the same time. 3f the station is temporarily lemovod to the winter graz- 
ing grounds then that U r the time being becomes headquarters. 

iteporis. — 1 . You will keep a log book or L'-icf daily join mil of events at the station, 
exlanding from July 1 of each yt.*r to the following Jane JO. ThU boo 1 : is to be 
mailed to the Bureau of Education. 

2. Yon will keep in a book furnished you rn itemized statement of all the barter 
for supplies for the station, giving date of transaction, name and quantity of article 
purchased, and articles and quantities of each given in exchange. A. copy of this 
statement will be annually forwarded to the United States Bureau of Education. 

3. On the last day of March, June, September, and .December of each year you 
will make out an inventory of all stores ami public property in your possession, 
including bedding and cooking utensils ir. nso by the herders. This does not include 
the cfothing issued to and in use by tho borders. 

A copy of these reports will be forwarded by the annual mail to tho United States 
Bureau of Education. 

4. On the last day of June each year vou will make out and mail to the United 
States Bureau of Education an annual report of oporut’ous at the station. In this 
report you will embody any recommendations that your experience may suggest for 
the benefit of the station. 

5. On the 1st of August each \ ear you will make a requisition for supplies for the 
following year. 

As the work is new and untried, much must necessarily be left to your discretion 
and good judgment. 

Wishing you great success, I remain 
Yours truly, 


Mr. Mix*: it \V. Bui ck, 

Superintendent of J! cinder r Slat ten, 


Siii.i.nox Jackson, (Intent l A pent, 
Pori ('larenee, Alaska, 


Arrr.xmx J. — Domestic Ueixi>i:ei; ix Lapi.and. 

[From l>u dunlin's Land of tho Midnight Hmi, vol. 2, pp. 107 and 108. j 

The Fjeld Lapp’s time is engaged in adding to his herd, to which ho and his family 
devote all tlieir energies, for their welfare depends on the growth of the animals. 
It is difficult to ascertain exactly the increase or decrease of reindeer according to 
the districts, for the people often change, and there has been of late years in the 
north a large, immigration of Norwegian Lapps to the territory of Sweden, especially 
to Keresuando, but, taken as a whole, the population and the reindeer are increasing. 
There is a greater number in Norway than in Sweden, owing to the number of 
stationary bonder (farmer) and sea Lapps, which far outnumber tho nomaug. 

According to the late census there are in Sweden (1870) 0,702 Laplanders, with 
220,800 reindeer; in Norway (1805), 17,178 Laplanders, with 101,708 reindeer; in Fin- 
land (1805), 015 Laplanders, with 40,200 reindeer; in Kussia (1850), 2,207 Laplanders, 
with 4,200 reindeer. 

AVitli those that belong to farmers and others I think we may safely say that the 
reindeer number about 400,000. The Samoides have the largest and finest breeds 
which are not numbered among those of the Lapps. In Kaniokeino there aro Lapps 
wlio own 2,000 reindeer; in Sorsele, in Sweden, one is said to own 5,000, and others 
1,000 and 2,000. Some of tlio forest, Lapps have 1,000. In Lulea Lappmark there 
are herds of over 2,000; in Fin marken, of 5,000; and some Lapps havo owned as 
many as 10,000. A herd of 2,000 to 2,500 is said to give about 200 to 250 calves 
yearly. 

Every owner has his ow n mark branded upon the ears of all bis reindeers, and no 
otlieT person has a right to have the same, as this is the lawful proof of ownership; 
otherwise, when several herds are mingled on the mountains, the separation would be 
impossible. According to custom no one can make a new mark but must buy that 
of an extinct herd; if these are scarce the price paid to tho families that own them 
is often high ; the name of the purchaser and each mark have to bo recorded in courts 
like those of any other owner and property . The tax paid is according to the pasture 
land occupied. 
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U. S. Revenue Steamer Bear, 

San Fran ci 8 co, Cal., December 6 , 1890 , 

Dear Sir: Under orders from the Secretary of the Treasury, I have been ten years 
on the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean station of the IT. S. Revenue-Marine Service. 

My duties have brought me very closely in contact with and greatly interested me 
in the native population. 

On account of this interest, I have watched with pleasure the coming among them 
of the missionaries of the several churches and the teachers of the Government 
schools. 

1 have also seen with apprehension the gradual exhaustion of the native food 
supply. 

From time immemorial they havo lived principally on the whale, seal, walrus, sal- 
mon, and wild reindeer. But in the persistent hunt of white men for the whale and 
walrus, the latter has largely disappeared, and the former been driven beyond the 
reach of the natives. The white men are also erecting canneries on their best fish- 
ing stream, and the usual supply of fish is being out off; and with the advent of 
improved firearms the wild reindeer are migrating farther and farther away. 

\Vith the disappearance of the whale, walrus, salmon, and reindeer, a very large 
portion of their food supply is taken away, and starvation and gradual extinction 
appear in the near f'utuie. 

On my recent cruise 1 was accompanied by Dr. Sheldon .Jackson, United States 
Central Agent of Education, and together wo have made the question of a future 
food supply the subject of special thought and investigation. 

We lia\<* consulted with a few of the leading teachers, missionaries, traders, and 
whaling captains whom we have, met, and they, without a single exception, agree 
with us that the most practical relief is the introduction of domesticated reindeer 
into that portion of northern and arctic Alaska adapted to them. 

Tn Lapland there are 400,000 domesticated reindeer, sustaining a population of 
27,000. In Siberia, but a few miles from Alaska, with climate and country of similar 
conditions, are tens of thousands of tame reindeer supporting thousands of people, 
and it will he a very easy and comparatively cheap matter to introduce the tame 
reindeer ol Siberia into Alaska, and teach the natives the care and management of 
them. 

This it is proposed to do in connection with the industrial schools established 
among the natives by the Bureau of Education. As in connection with the indus- 
trial schools in Dakota, Indian Territory, and elsewhere, the Indian hoy is taught 
the raising of stock, so in the industrial schools of Alaska it is proposed to teach the 
Eskimo young men the raising of tame reindeer. 

A few thousand dollars expended now in the establishment of this new industry 
will save hundreds of thousands hereafter. For if the lime comes when the Govern- 


ment will he compelled to teed these Eskimo it will cost over $1,000,000. 

In northern Alaska there are about 400,000 squ a re miles that are adapted to the 
reindeer and are unlit for anything else. 

This region has a present population of about 20,000, all of whom will be ulti- 
mately benefited by the new' industry. 

With an assured support, such as will come from herds of tame reindeer, there is 
no reason why the present population shall not he increased in numbers and advanced 
to the position of civilized, wealth-producing American citizens. 

Asking for your favorable consideration and earnest advocacy of this matter, 

I remain, very respectfully, 

M. A. Healy, 

Cap t a i n , l T . S . He ren w c Marine . 

Hon. AV. T. Harris, LL. D., 

L r . S. Commissioner of Education > Washington, 1). C . 


DESTITUTION AMONG THE AI.ASKA ESKIMO. 

[An interview with Oapt. M. A. Healy. V. S. Revenue-Marine Service, in San Francisco Chronicle 

Perrin her 12, 1890. | 

For several seasons past the Eskimo of northwestern Alaska have experienced 
great hardships in obtaining a supply of deer meat for their winter stores. It is to 
be feared that when the Hear makes her annual visit to the Arctic next summer many 
of the villages will be found to have lost their residents from starvation. The latest 
advices from the Atctie report a failure not only in the autumn deer hunt, hut in the 
entire catch of whales, ^walrus, and seals. 
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Naturally of r timid disposition the deer have learned that the natives with Ibreeoh- 
loading arms are far more formidable foes than when bows, arrows, and spears were 
employed in the chase. Again, the Eskimo spare neither young nor old when a herd 
is found, and little suckling fawns, os well as does carrying young, fall victims to 
their guns. 

Formerly on the lower Yuk on around St. Michael, on Norton Sound, and in the 
country known as the Kotzebue Sound distric t, numbers of deer made yearly visits. 
Now it is rare to find that the natives living at these points have seen or tasted deer 
meat. 

The Alaskan tl*er of the arctic and subtree ie regions have been confounded with 
the reindeer of other localities, but while certainly belonging to the rang! for family, 
they are the true barren-ground caribou, diifeniig iY' in the upland caribou and 
domesticated reindeer of Laplan 1 aim Siberia . in being smaller in body and horns. 
From July to September the in dhiets of the deer induce them to come from the into* 
rior to the scacoast to obtain re r %t and freedom from the tortures indicted by the 
hordes of mosquitoes that infest, tlio in la ml swamps, and also to get saline matter 
from the herbage and moss growing in proximity to the ocean. In September they 
comm ence their inland migration, and from July until the mid lie of October they 
are ruthlessly pursued by the natives. Some rest is at lorded to the animals during 
the dark days that prevail in the Ar< tie zone from November until January, but as 
soon after the early pait ol February as the weather permits the toed seekers again 
take the field. The does have their young during April, and by a provision of nature 
the horns of the female only attain size during the time she is suckling the fawn and 
until it reaches such an age that it ean feed — about two months. 

When it is considered Unit a deer weighing on an average 125 pounds is consumed 
at a single sitting by five or six natives it maybe readily perceived that the average 
returns of a successful hunting party must bo large to feed a village. 

During the past season i.i the. Arctic tlm attention of Captrin Healy, of tho Unitod 
States revenue steamer 7»c«r, has been directed in a veiy point* d manner to the 
attainment of some method w hereby tho supply of deer fie* food ' ud clothing pur- 
poses maybe increased in northwestern Alaska. This year, taking advantage of 
the presence on the Hear of Hr. Shehlon Jackson, United States Commissioner of 
Education for Alaska, tho captain, in conjunction with Commissioner Jackson, 
intends to present, to tlio Secretary of the Interior data upon the subject. 

Within a radius of 100 miles inland from tho shores of the ocean on tho Siberian 
coast, from Cape Navn^Ti to Plover Bay, there are a people known as deer men. 
They belong to the Chut chee trilu of Siberians, and are essentially a nomadic race, 
wandering from East Cape, on tin* northern coast, to Cape Navariu, southward. 
Accompanied by their herds of tame reindeer, aggregating in many instances thou- 
sands, they roam in search of food. Those reindeer, while resembling tho Alaskan 
species in tho main, differ in tho texture of their skins, tho pelts being spotted brown 
and white, with a smooth surface. These deer men subsist mainly on the products 
of tlieir herds bartering tho skins with tho coast natives for tobacco, seal oil, walrus 
hides for their boot soles, and other minor commodities, such as powder, shot, lead, 
and Hour. At Capo Navariu and East (Jape, Siberia, they sometimes meet tho whal- 
ing ships and sell them deer meat anti skins for tobacco, etc. 

Captain Healy’s ideas are 1o propose to the (Government that he ho empowered, to 
purchase, a number of these doer of bolli sexes and transport thorn on tho AVer to 
some point on tho Alaskan coast where moss and fetal urn plentiful. These deer are to 
form tho nucleus of a herd, and from tho yearly increase they can ho distributed over 
oilier portions of the Northwest Territory. As the Alaslcan Eskimo are mb skilled 
in herding tlio deer, Captain Healy intends, if permission he granted by tho Covom- 
ment, to endeavor to enlist tho services of some experienced Siberian natives to 
instruct them. 

Unless some measures be adopted, as suggested by Captain Healy, it is sure that a 
decade will witness the extermination oi the people of our arctic province on its 
northwest shores. Tlio results of the active and unscrupulous chase of their pelagic 
food supplies by the whalemen have already become evident; walrus are almost 
invisible on the ice does within reach of the native hunters, while the flurried and 
galled whale makes its passage to the unknown regions of the Arctic Ocean at a speed 
which defies the natives to capture it. 

Tho proposition of Captuiu Healy will be communicated to the Washington 
authorities at an early date. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE WHALES. 

[From Bancroft’s Histor;, of Alaska, pp. (MSS and 609.] 

Of whaling enterprise in the neighborhood of the Alaskan coast mention has 
already been made; but a few statements that will servo to explain the enormous 
decrease that has occurred in the catch within the last three decades may not be 
out of place. 
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Of the 600 or 700 American whalers that were fitted out for tho eon son of 1857, 
at least one-half, including most of the larger vessels, were engaged in the North 
Pacific. The presence of m vast a fleet tended of course to exhaust the whaling 
grounds or to drive the fish into other waters, for there are no permanent whaling 
grounds on any portions of the glohe except those encircled hy ice lor about ten 
months in tho year. In the seas of Greenland, not many years ago, whales w ere 
rarely to bo seen; in 1870 they w r ero fairly plentiful. The Sea of Okhotsk and the 
waters in tho neighborhood of the Aleutian Islands were a few decades ago favorite 
hunting grounds, but are now almost depleted, while in 1870 the coast of New Siberia 
was ft wanning with whales. Schools of sperm whale are occasionally seen between 
the Alaska Peninsula and Prince William Sound, and tho humpback sometimes makes 
its appearance ns far north as Buranof Island. Between Bristol Bay and Bering 
Strait a fair catch is sometimes taken, but most of the vessels forming what is termed 
tho North Pacific whaling fleet now pass into the Arctic Ocean in quest of their prey. 
Probably not more than 8 or 10 of them are employed on tho whaling grounds of tho 
Alaskan coast. 

In 1881 the whaling fleet of the North Pacific mustered only 30 and in the follow- 
ing year 40 craft, of which 4 were steamers. The catch tor 1881 was one of the most 
profitable that has occurred since tho date of tho transfer, being valued at $1,139, 000, 
or an average of about $.">7,000 for each vessel, some of them returning with cargoes 
worth $75,000, and lew with cargoes worth less than $30, 000. In 1883 tho catch was 
inconsiderable, several of the whalers returning ** clean” and few making a profit 
for their owners. 

Tho threatened destruction of these fisheries is a matter that seems to deserve 
some attention. In 1859, as will he remembered, it was estimated that 300 whaling 
voxels visited Alaskan w aters and the Okhotsk and Bering seas. Two years later 
the value of the catch of the North Pacific fleet was more than $14,000,000. 

After 1852 it gradually decreased until in 1802 it was less than $800,000; for 1867 
the amount was about $3,200,000; in 1.881 it had again fallen to $1,139,000, and for tho 
season of 1883 there was a still further reduction. 


Sax Francisco, Deecmlcr 18 , 1890 . 

Dear Sir: Referring to your desire to obtain information relative to the intro- 
duction of reindeer into the northw est portion of the Territory of Alaska, 1 w ould 
say that in my opinion the project is entirely feasible. My experience in Alaska 
permits mo to state on authority that the next decade will witness the extinction of 
the American reindeer, or rather caribou. In 1881, when 1 first visited the district 
of Norton and Kotzebue sounds and the lower Yukon, deer were plentiful. This 
past winter ( 1889) not a single animal had been seen within a radum of 200 miles. 
Similar conditions are coexisting from Port Clarence t<» Point Barrow, and where in 
former years the hunters had to travel but 50 miles to reach the deer haunts, to-day 
they fra verso twice that distance. These Contingencies arise from three causes: 

1. The indiscriminate slaughter of young and old animals. 

2. The n so at the present day of improved weapons of the chase in lieu of the 
primitive bows, arrows, and spears. 

3. Tho conditions of wind prevailing at the seasons when the doer go to and from 
the coast. It must distinctly be understood that upon a supply of these animals 
our Alaskan Eskimo depend for elotliing as well as their stores of meat should their 
pelagic sources of provender fall. 

The proposit ion to introduce deer from the Siberian herds can ho effected at a cost 
of but a few thousand dollars. 

Tho location for tho first experimental station should bo on Cboris Peninsula or 
the vicinity of Kot/.ebuo Sound. This locat ion has climatic similarities with Siberia. 
Tho food (moss) supply is abundant and herding easy. 

As the results of this initial experiment become manifest, additional locations for 
herds can bo established, Within two seasons the Chukchee herdsmen will be able 
to instruct tho Eskimo in the stylo of herding. 

I have made inquiries upon the subjec t, and now give> you tlio result. Ten years ago 
the Russian steamer Alexander went to tlio Kamchatka Peninsula, and officers of the 
Alaska Commercial Company bought, seven male and seven female deer, transporting 
them to Bering Island (one of the islands leased by the company from Russia). Cap- 
tains Blair ami Greenberg and Superintendent Lnbegoil inform me that the herd 
now numbers 180. From this you can judge tho rate of propagation. 

The revenue steamer Hear can he utilized for transportation, and I know no man 
more capable of conducting the experiment than Captain lloaly. 

I hope that the small sum required wity be voted by Congress, as unless something 
ia done for these people their annihilation is only a question of a brief period. 
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The whalers haw so frightened the big fish that tlio natives nra unable to pursue 
them in their rapid passage, while the extermination of the walrus is almost a fact. 
These remarks T present as requested. 

Yours, very truly, ITknuy I). Woolfe. 

Dr. Shkldox Jackson, 

Washington, 1 > . C. 


WIJ.D llMlNDEEi; IN' wl. ASK V. 


[Charles II. Tuwiewiul in the report of the iri’ist of tlio IT. S. BeA;-nno Marino Stouuior ( v <-j rin, 1S85, 

M. A. Ji u* t \ , commanding ]»]>. 87 . ml 88.] 

Reindeer are found more or less regularly through out Alaska. They wore found 
by JVIr. McLenegan on the Noiitak, as well as by our party on tne Kowak. Traders 
in the service of the Alaska Commercial Company told me of thou common distribu- 
tion over the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and Aleutian divisions oi“ tho country. They have 
even been shot on Unimak Island, at ilie end of the peninsula ; but rein deer are 
restless animals, irregular in their migrations and habits. Sometimes they desert 
whole sections of the country for months together, and they appear to have with- 
drawn from many regions where firearms have been introduced. Notwithstanding 
the fact that large herds of reindeer are kept, in a state of domestication by the 
Chukehees at East Cape and other well-known places on the Asiatic side of Jicring 
Straits, with whom the natives of tho Alaskan side communicate regularly, there 
appears to bo no domestication of the species whatever in Alaska, nor indeed in ayy 
part of North America. 

In time, when the general use of firearms by tho natives of upper Alaska shall have 
reduced the numbers of this wary animal, the introduction of Id*' tame variety, 
which is a substantial support to the people just across tho straits, ..mong our own 
thriftless, alcohol-bewitched Eskimos, would be a philanthropic movement, contrib- 
uting more toward their amelioration than any system of schools or kindred charities. 
The native boats could never accomplish the importation, which w ould, however, 
present no difficulty to ordinary seagoing vessels. The taming of tho American rein- 
deer is impracticable, for domestication w ith this animal at least is tho result of 
subjection through many generations , Something tending to render a wild people 
pastoral or agricultural ought to bo the first step toward their advancement. In 
our management -of these people, “purchased from the Russians/’ wo have an oppor- 
tunity to atone, in a measure, for a century of dishonorable treatment of the Indian. 


UKINPKKK. 

[From Encyclopedia nriUtnnirsi, \ol. 7, pp. 2s and 2. r ».j 

The reindeer (.7 'arandnn rav<jifvr\, the only domesticated species of deer, has a range 
somewhat similar to the elk, extending over the entire boreal region of both hemis- 
pheres, from Greenland and Spitsbergen in the north to New Brunswick in the south. 
There are several well-marked varieties, differing greatly in size and in form of the 
antlers, the largest forms occurring farthest north, while by many writers the 
American reindeer, winch has never been domesticated, is regarded as a distinct 
species. The antlers, which are long and branching, and considerably pal mated, 
are present in both sexes, although in the female they .are slender and Jess branched 
than the males. In the latter tin y appear at a much earlier age than in any other 
species of deer, and Darwin conjectures that in this circumstance a key to their ex- 
ceptional appearance in tho female may be found. The reindeer has long been 
domesticated in Scandinavia, and is of indispensable importance to the Lapland 
race, to whom it serves at once as a substitute for the horse, cow, sheep, and goat. 
As a beast of burden it is capable of drawing a weight of 800 pounds, while its fleet- 
ness and endurance are still more remarkable. Harnessed to a sledge, it will travel 
without difficulty 100 miles a day over the frozen snow, its broad and deeply cleft 
hoofs being admirably adapted for traveling over such a surface. 

During summer the Lapland reindeer feeds chiefly on tho young shoots of the 
willow and birch ; and as at this season migration to the coast- seems necessary to tho 
well- being of the species, the Laplander, w ith his family and herds, sojonrns for sev- 
eral months in the neighborhood of tho sea. In winterifs food consists chiefly of the 
reindeer tnosa and other lichens, which it makes use of its hoofs in seeking for beneath 
the snow'. Tho wild reindeer grows to a much greater size than the tunic breed, bnt 
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in Northern Europe the former- arc being gradually reduced through the natives 
entrapping and domesticating them. The tamo breed found in Northern Asia is much 
larger Ilian the Lapland form and is thpre used to ride on. There are two distinct 
varieties of the American reindeer, the barren-ground caribou and the woodland 
caribou. The former, which is larger and more widely distributed of the two, fre- 
quents in summer the shores of the Arc tic Sea, retiring to the woods in autumn to 
feed ou the tree and other lichens. The latter occupies a very limited tract of wood- 
land country, and, unlike the barren-ground form,' migrates southward in spring. 
The American reindeer travel in great herds, and, being both unsuspicious and curi- 
ous, they fall ready victims lo the bow and arrow or the cunning snare of the Indian, 
to whom their carcasses form the chief source of food, clothing, tents, and tools. 


AlM'KNDIX L. 

Oapt. M. A. Healy, in January, 1892, writing to Senator Charles N. Felton, says: 

44 The three great problems of existence of both natives and whites in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska are food, clothing, and transportation. They are to be solved in a 
rigorous climate and rough and almost impenetrable country, and one in which notli- 
ing as yet is produced* from the ground. The food supply must either bo found in 
the ilesli of the wild animals and birds of the country or brought from without. 
With the white population the food might be said to be brought wholly from with- 
out. The enormous expense this entails lias kept this population down to the nar- 
rowest limit of employees of firms or companies capable of maintaining stations 
there and confined these stations to a few scattered well-known points along the 
immense stretch of seaeoast or on some of the principal rivers, as the Yukon. 

“Food Mippty. — The native population of the north west part of the country depend 
for food upon whale, walrus, seal, tish, and what few wild animals, such as deer and 
caribou, they can kill. The whale and walrus have been so persistently pursued by 
white men that they have rapidly diminished and are now so scarce and shy that 
their capture by the natives is attended with great difficulty and uncertainty. This 
scarcity of their principal supply of food is "greatly felt by the natives along the 
whole, northwest coast and to such an extent that in the short space of winter wliolo 
villages havemeon wiped out. 

44 I have seen almost the entire population of St. Lawrence Island lying strewn 
about their huts dead from starvation. And this winter of 1891-92 the same fate 
may be that of Kings Island. I’pon my visit there in September last, the seal and 
walrus catch having failed them, the natives wore reduced to the direat; extremities. 
Their larders were exhausted and their only means of subsistence their dogs and 
the kelp and carrion cast up by the tide. AY hat supplies could be spared from the 
vessel and what bought at St. Michaels station were given the people with the hope 
that it would lido them over until more successful hunting. Hut this hope is not 
without misgiving that upon my return in the spring 1 shall find many of them whom 
J count as friends cold in death. The interior natives are dependent 'wholly upon 
caribou and deer and what fish come into their streams during the short summer. 
Caribou ami deer are rapidly diminishing there, as they lmvo in other countries, and 
the fishing streams are being take n up by white men, so that the lines of existence 
are on all sides being drawn tighter and tighter ftlmut these poor native Alaskans. 

“ /ktiiHhri'-tikhi vloihhuj . — ( Jotliing of reindeer skin lias bet a found the best and 
only kind to withstand the intense and continued cold of the country. These skins 
are now bartered at a high price from the natives of the Siberian coast, and are 
passed alongthe Siberian side from ^ illago lo village, increasing in value the farther 
they go from the Hering Straits. The experience of white men and natives lias been 
the same, and even in our summer visits to the, country we on the vessel use rein- 
deer clothing to keep from suffering. 

“The methods of transportation now in use in Alaska are by dog trains and boats. 
By boat it is impossible to travel nine months in the year, and during tho three 
months of summer when the streams are open they can be used only down stream. 
By dog trains transportation is limited, slow, and uncertain, and the greater part of 
the load is taken up with food for tho animals. These dogs have been so closely bred 
that they are now degenerated in size, strength and sagacity. I havo for years been 
requested by natives to bring them a larger breed to improve their dogs, and the 
Hudson Bay Company has imported the English mastiff for use in trains where the 
native dog is too slight. 

44 Among the whites the greatest difficulty experienced by miners, missionaries, 
explorers, and residents has been the want of a rapid and assured means of trans- 
portation, The history of every expedition that has penetrated into the country 
any distance from the coast has been one of suff ering and oftentimes hunger from 
the difficulty of travel and packing. Horses, cattle, asses, and other beasts of 
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burden, excepting tame reindeer, are out of tlio question, because they can. not lire 
in the country, and it is impossible tu provide food for them when suow covers the 
ground the larger part of the year. Oir account of this difficulty the country, 
except along the seacoast and a few of the navigable rivers, is as little known to-day 
as when it was first bought. Ai d those great mineral deposits which Alaska is said 
to contain remain as yet undiscovered 

“ What the leindeer might do . — To my rnind the only satisfactory solution of all 
three of these problems, important as they are, is the introduction of tame reindeer 
into the country. In proper numbers they vill transform the native population 
from a fishing f<ui pu'toral people, and prove, io them a never-failing supply bf food. 
The hides of the anitpaia already furnish almost the only elothing used, "but at «* 
greatly exaggerated cost. And to the Mhito explorers, miners, missionaries, and 
settlers tlie reindeer will prow* a moans of transportation and packing that will 
enable them to learn and develop the resources of a vast country. 

“ The natives of Siberia have for eeuturm. herded and roared the tame reindeer, 
and thus been safe against periodical pounds of stars alien when the whale and 
walrus fail them. They are a strong, swift, and hardy animal, tractable and easily 
broken to harness and packing, and especially adapted, or, in fact, made for tlio 
country and climate. In travi 1 they are soU-Pustaining. 'Hio supply of moss upon 
which they feed covers the whole oi northern Alaska, and instinct leads them to 
secure it- in winter as well as summer by burrowing through the deepest snows. It 
is not necessary tor us to speak of the value of such pack animals to the prospector. 
To the explorer they are equally valuable, and when supplies fail arc equally valu- 
able as food. 

4i If 1 may revert back to tlio days of the Western Union Telegraph expedition to 
that part of the country who: e reindeer could be procured for drafting as well as 
for food, the thousand and one obstacles iliat at first seemed insurmountable were, 
through the medium of t hose animals, easily oven ome, 

The natives of Alaska quite see the advantage of such an animal ! n their midst, 
have expressed to mo their eager wishes for them, and along tin ukon,tho most 
thickly settled part of the country, the white people are out husiastio over their 
introduction, for in them they see a solution of many of the difficulties of existence 
Mi ere, 

“The Siberians will toll "Some writers and others have claimed that the Siberian 
natives will not sell reindeer to while men, but I)r. Jackson and I have disproved 
this by buying during tli past summer, at different points on tlie Siberian coast, six- 
teen of tlio animals, ami securing p* .anises to sell us as many as we could take care 
of the coming' summer, should they ho wanted. The sixteen we purchased, the first 
ones to bo introduced into the Territory, we placed at Unalaska for propagation. 

“ I bcliove this is the most important question that bears upon the Territory of 
Alaska to-day, and a small sum donated 1>> Congress for the purpose will in the end 
develop. the country, its character and resources, and prove a great benefit to the 
commerce and wealth of the United States in general and the Paciiic Coast in 
particular. 

“I am not referring to the Alaska of the tourist— that narrow strip of island from 
the southernmost boundary to Sitka — but to that immense territory of 500,000 square 
miles of the north and west, of which the world has no knowledge and no conception, 
and to which the Alaska of the tourist bears as much relation as the State of Florida 
does to the whole United States.” 


APPLIC ATION roil A TEAM OF REINDEER. 

Forty-Mile Creek, August 1 5, 1892. 

Dear Sir: Captain Peterson informs me that you would bring some reindeer, 
bought by the Government, to distribute in Alaska. If you did get any, and semi me 
a pair, or better, two cows and one bull, I will surely reward your trouble. Iam 
doing freighting here in the winter with dogs, and reindeer would ho far ahead of 
them. You could leave them in somebody’s care in St. Michael for the winter and 
have them sent up here in the spring. I will pay for all the expenses. If you did 
not get any this year for the Government, and yon have a chance to buy some for 
me, I wish you would do it, and I will pay for them, whatever it is. 

Respectfully, 

Fiutz Kloke, 
Forty-Mile Creek f Alaska* 


ED 93 109 
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Appendix M. — Commercial Value of 'Reindeer. 


[N. AViilth, importer and <v>:iimUuion inftrcli nnt of Scandinavian products, C3 Broadway, room 20. 

Cable address, “ Puncheon, Kcw Y oi U. M J 

GOT ITxn Mutual Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April Id, ISO.?. 

T>r. Sheldon Jackson, 

Jiurcan of D (In cat inn, Washing ton: 

1 roeeived your favor of the 14th and a pamphlet, whhdi I have. rend with great 
interest. If reindeer can be imported in Alaska, from Siberia ami if tin re exists 
abundance, of reindeer moss in Alaska, the facilities for realizing the plan are rather 
great. 

Besides Iho Advantages mentioned in tbo pamphlet, thorn exists one to which T 
want to call your attention — the great commercial importance. 

To Sweden and Norway it is not only tlm Laplanders who li\c on reindeer; 
smoked reindeer meat and smoked tongues are cold everywhere, in the said countries 
and the hides are in groat demand, tanned to a soft skin (used for gloves, military 
riding trousers, etc.). 

There are merchants in Stockholm the only trade of whom is in Lapland prod net-#*, 
and the r.kin«, dried with the hairs on. are exported by the thousands to Germany 
and England. 1 sold mvsolf, 1K7S, about 5,000 such skins to a firm in Leipzig, Ger- 
many. The Norwegian Pre. -crying Company use largo quantities of reindeer meat 
for canning, it ,d fresh it is considered a, delicacy. .Russia exports fresh roindeer 
meat, frozen, in carloads to dcrmjmy. 

The price of faunkod hams is in Sweden about 10 to 9 pouts a pound ; of smoked 
tongues, 8 to 10 emits apiece (or n pair, I can not exactly remember which) ; of dried 
hide;.;, with hair on. $1.25 to $1.75 apiece, and more if they are not worm-bitten. 
Tim Swedish reindeer have mostly a, kind of insect which lays its eggs in their skins; 
this causes holes, which are seen, in tho skin when tanned and diminish their value. 
The hairs are in great domain! for the tilling of life-saving apparatus (buoys, ole.), 
while they possess buoyancy in a. wondrous degree. 'File best existing glue is made 
of reindeer horns, if l were- sure of getting a trade in these articles and had the 
money 1 would not consider it a moment, but go to Alaska at the iirst opportunity 
and make. a fortune in ten years. 

Tin* number of reindeer killed for the trade (houidos what the Laplanders use for 
themselves) is yearly 12,090 to 35, 000 in Norwaj , probably 0,0b o m 7,000; besides, 
Sweden imports large quantities of meat, and skins from I'iuland. 

In 1SSI l visited the fair in Nizhnee-Novgorod. Bosnia, and be< ame there acquainted 
with a merchant from Nuhangel, who had brought to the fair 5,000 pair smoked 
tongues and 0,000 tanned skins (the tanned skins have, a value of $2 to-i‘5 apiece). 
A Swedish dragoon regiment wear trousers exclush ely made of tanned reindeer 
skins (no other material permitted). 

J think these facts might, ho of some interest. Captain llealy says in his letter; 
u if tho Government will be. compelled to feed iholkskimo it will cost over #1,000,000. *' 
If tho Government realize the plan of domesticating reindeer, it would probably 
bring a good yearly income to tho United States. 

Yours, respectfully, N. V r u/ni. 

1 should be very much pleased to learn later on how far tho project succeeds and 
what steps the Government will take. ]f I move to Puget (Sound next fall ] shad 
probably make a trip to Alaska. 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 01, IS 02. 

Dear Silt: Your favor of the 29th received, and in answer beg to say, that 1 wrote 
to a friend in Norway about a bonk or pamphlet, ns desired; I think, however, it 
would ho easier to get, such book from England, as probably some English tourist or 
other has written about the Laplander, who always have been an object of great 
interest, to tourists traveling in Norway. 

Tho acclimatization of reindeer in Alaska would most certainly considerably 
increase the revenues from this province, as soon as some thousand dee. r could ho 
yearly slaughtered and the hides and meat brought into tho market. I believe 1 
have written to you hereabout on a previous occasion; the tanned skins (soft .and 
with a beautiful yellow color) would no doubt lind rt ready sale; in Sweden they are 
paid with seven to ten kr. ($2 t<* $2.75) and used for military pantaloons, gloves, bed- 
pillows, etc., and the hair, owing to its great buoyant quality, is much used for 
life-saving material, ltussia sends frozen reindeer meat by carloads to Germany. 
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If I had capital, and if the climate in Alaska were not too severe, I would like 
very much to start sneli trade, in -which 1 have some experience. 

There is also another animal which would suit admirably for Alaska — Hie so-called 
“Tliibetian ox,” “ yak/' also “ grunting ox ” (probably while grunting as a hog). 
The animal has feet as a goat, well filled for climbing rocks and stones; the cow 
gives an excellent milk, which gives an excellent butter (the reindeer lias not this 
merit ) ; is imcd in Thibet also very much for transporting purposes. - This ox, which 
is to the natives in Thibet what the reindeer is to Laplander*, is admirably qualified 
to sustain cold, seems even to love the cold, and to thrive best in cold and rough 
weather; it h.Vos to throw itself in fro; en lakes and rivmn. to lie in sr.ov? and shady 
places, is always lyi. g : n the open air, bin to seek i.sfo«>d for itself, only the hollers 
have to take care to bring it dow nhi tie; winter in U. lower regions w hero the snow 
melts and the food is accessible 

In Thibet these animals n.*t comploply ] r ft, to ihemsclvcs; if taken some care of 
they might' multiply quiekm* and ho much improved. They arc seen in the. zoolog- 
ical guldens in Europe, probably also in this countr; : Might, bo shipped from Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, T presume. This animal. might become b\ and by as abundant in 
Alaska as formerly were the buffalo .21 the Western prairit.-, and make Alaska a 
visiting place for sportsmen. 

"With my compliments for the Now Vein, I remain, dear .nr, \ ours, respectfully, 

N. Wiirm. 

Lev. Siiki.:>ox Jack pon, 

]Va*hitrjl<,iij 1). 

P. »S. — As a proof of what, man can do with o- good will and good sense, even in the 
cold, inhospitable region. i wish to mention that in a place in Sweden, under (>7° 
north latitude, where rich iion ore s have been found and bought by an English com- 
pany, a Swedish colonel and engineer in ISfiO planted a grand park and garden, 
where all kinds of vegetables are growing, even rhubarb, es'^iia.gus, oauliilowor, 
raspberries, strawberries, currants, largo pine and birch tree . The park lias an 
area of l\fc?0U to 8,000 square feet. 


Aitkxtmx N. 

The t .1 am j 0:11 ok CoMMKnrv. or San Franotspo, 

San Francisco, January JO, 7,7.9/. 

Resolved, That our delegation in Congress he requested to urge the passage of Iho 
joint resolution introdueed Deccmhev lib 181)0 (II. lies. 258), extending to Alaska the 
benefit of law’s encouraging* inslruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Adopted unuuimntihly by the Chamber of Commerce of f$uu Francisco this 20th 
day of January, A. 1>, 1801. 

Attest : ■ 

[.SEAL.] Tuos. J. Haynes, Secretary, 


Tin: tui r.iks, missions, and schools of Alaska. 

So many inquiries have been made tor general information with regard to Alaska, 
that it seems expedient to make a report which contains a general survey of the 
tribes, villages, missions and schools of this unique region. 

Scattered over this vast North-land, in clusters of BtmiJi set Dements, is a popula- 
tion composed approximately of 15.000 Innuit, or Eskimo, 2, 115 Aleuts, 1,750 < Teoies, 
5,100 Tinneh, .‘>,000 Thhngots, 788 Hydah, and 2,01)0 w hites, making a total of olbfiUd, 

the ixxrir. 

The Innuit occupy the entire coast lineof Alaska, with the outlying islands along 
the Arctic coast to Eering Strait; thence, southward to the A lank a Peninsula, over the 
peninsula and eastward and northward along the. Pacific Coast to Mount St. Elias, 
with tlio exception of a small territory on Cook’s Inlet and at the mouth of Copper 
Kiver, where the Tinneh from the interior have forced their way to tlie coast. Occu- 
pying the const line, they arc hold navigators and skilled fishermen and sea hunters. 

"The term “Innuit” is the native word for “people,” and is the name used by them- 
selves, signifying “our people.” The term “Eskimo” is one of reproach given them 
by their neighbors, ineauing “raw-fish eaters.” The Innuit of Alaska are a* much 
finer race physically than their brethren of Greenland and Labrador. They are tall 
and muscular, many of them being G feet and over in height. They have small black 
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eyes, high cheek bones, largo mouth, thick lips, coarse brown hair, ar.d fresh yellow 
complexions. Tu many instances the men have full beards and mustaches. In some 
sections tin* men wear alabret under each corner of the month, in a hole cut through 
the lo jrer lip tor the purpose. 

They are a good-natured people, always smiling when spoken to. They are fond 
of dancing, running, jumping, and all athletic sports. While they speak a common 
language from the Ate tic to the Pacific, each locality has its own dialect. 

The nati\e dress is the parkas, made of the skins of animals and sometimes of the 
breasts of birds and skins of fmlics. However, where they have access to the stores 
of trailers the more progressive buy ready-made clothing. 

Their residences have the outward appearance of a < ircular mound of earth covered 
with grass, with a small opening at the top for the escape of smoke. The entrance 
is a small and narrow hallway to the main loom, which is from 12 to 20 feet in diame- 
ter, and is without light or ventilation. Those of the Kadiak district have one or 
two small bedrooms opening into the main room. 

The diet consists of the meat of the moose, reindeer, bear, and smaller fur-bearing 
animals; also of fish, the white whale, the walrus, seal, and various waterfowl. In 
the northern section they have a great aversion to salt. While they will eat with 
great relish decayed fish or putrid oil, they will spit out with a wry face a mouthful 
of choice corned beef. 

Men, women, and children are inveterate smokers. 

While they travel continually in the summer, they have permanent winter homes. 

Their religious belief is quite indefinite. In a general way they believe in a power 
that rewards the good ami punishes the bad, by sending them to different places 
after death. They are barbarians, and, with the exception of those in southern 
Alaska, have not had civilizing, educational, or religious advantages. 

From the boundary line to lim ing Strait, along the bleak Arctic coast, villages are 
placed here and there, win 4 rover there is a sheltered harbor with good hunting or 
fishing; the population of these aggregates 3,000. 

At Point Barrow, the most northern portion of land on the continent, there is a 
village (Nuwuk) of .‘11 families and 150 people. They inhabit houses or tupecs that 
are built partly underground for warmth. The upper portion is roofed over with 
dirt, supported by rafters of whale jaws and ribs. Eight or 10 miles south of 
JS'u with is Oot-Ue-ah-ve, with a population of 300 to 400. 

This is one of the villages selected by the United States Bureau of Education for 
the establishment of a. school, the contract for which was given to the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church for the Woman's Executive Committee 
of Home Missions. The money necessary for its establishment was generously con- 
tributed by Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, of New York. The first teacher was Prof. L. M. 
fcteveuson, of Versailles, Ohio, who reached the place on duly 30, 1800. 

In 1892 Mr. Stevenson was appointed by the Government, keeper of the Refuge 
Station. This station is, next to Ppernavik, Greenland, the northernmost mission in 
the world. Mr. Stevenson reports it very interesting to see their black eyes Hash 
and their dusky countenances brighten as they learn a new word or a new combina- 
tion of figures. They seem to pride themselves on knowing English, huf manifest 
little desire to speak it, as that w ould he breaking otf from their traditions, and 
their im-ut-koots (doctors) would let the evil one take full possession of them for 
thus abandoning the stylo of former days. 

The attendance for the most part was very irregular, owing to the trips that had 
to he made out to the caches where 1 he deer moat was stored, and which they brought 
in for food, as required, and for the l atching of seals for both food and fuel. 

After the ago of 4 is reached, no parent is able to tell the age of li is children, and 
they arc not positively certain beyond 3 years, so that the classification by ages in 
school is mere guesswork. Knowledge of the past is summed up in the single word 
‘ < i-^>an-cl^, ,, which may be yesterday or ten thousand years ago, or any indefinite 
period. 

Five seems to be the basis and almost tlic extent of tlieir mathematical compre- 
hension, and beyond the limit of 15 the best of them become confused, and cut off 
further count by a single w ord, “ani-a-lok-tuk, v which may be anything, from 1 
upward. It seems to mean plenty. If there is enough for the present meal it is 
“um-a-lok-tuk.” 

The coldest weather reported was 42 J° below zero. The long, dark (for the night 
extends from November 19 to January 23) Arctic winter wore away until April 14, 
when the report of “whales seen in the lend" set everyone wild with excitement, 
nearly breaking up the school. All the pupils large enough left immediately to hunt 
whales, and a few weeks later the remaining boys and girls left to drive the dog 
teams that were transporting the whalebone and meat to the village from the edge 
of the ice, f rom 12 to 20 miles out to sea. 

At this village is also located the Government refuge station for shipwrecked 
whalers. 'Within the past ten years some 2,000 sailors have been wrecked on this 
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Arctic coast, So far they have been fortunate in finding vessels within reach to 
carry them south to civilization, but the occasion is liable to come any season when 
they will be r 'impelled to winter here. To a large body of men this means slow star- 
vation and death. They could not subsist on the country, and there is no adequate 
provision within 1,500 to 2,000 miles; and when the long Arctic winter sets iu no 
power on earth could reach them wiin help. To provide against any Buch horrible 
tragedy Cnpt. M. A. llealy, U. It. M., saw the need of having tin ample supply of 
provisions stored at some central place in the Arctic region. Tho plan grew and took 
shape in Lis own mind. Ho enlisted his friends ami the men interested in tlio whal- 
ing industry, particularly in New Bedford and Sail Francisco, and finally, after many 
vexatious delays that ./ould have discouraged a Jess persistent man, Congress y of d 
the money for erecting the buildings and pioeuring i ne provisions. 

In 1889 Captain Healy brought up the materials and erected the main building, 
which is a low one-story structure, 30 by 48 b et in size. The walls, roof, and floor 
are made double, as a protection against the intense cold of this high northern lati- 
tude in winter. It will accommodate 50 men comfoi tal ly ; it can shelter 100 if 
necessary. The house lias provisions for 100 im n twelve months, and is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. 

Three hundred and ten miles south of Point Barrow, on the Arctic coast, is Point 
Hope, with a population of 300. At this village is a successful mission and school, 
conducted by Mr. John B. Driggs, M. ])., under the auspices of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Society. During the winter of 1800-91 the attendance at the school 
numbered 08. 

The school was opened on the 1st of October, 1 800 The day brought with it a 
blizzard and snowstorm Unit lasted fox' nine days. During the morning the teacher 
occupied the schoolroom ahme. but as time wore cm an:l no pupils came he put on 
his furs and started for the a illage to hint up the cbihiroii. Upon going outside the 
house he found a hoy walking on the beaeh. Taking him Into the schoolroom, lie 
commenced school. At the close of the afternoon lie presented ii is pupil with a 
couple of pancakes left from his ow n breakfast. The effect was - al to any reward 
of merit. That hoy proved one of tlio most regular in aUendanci during the entire 
w inter season. The next morning 4 presented themselves, and from that the school 
grew f o 98. A mixt ure of flour, molasses, and water made into a sort of cake, a little 
of which was given to pupils each evening, proved a very cheap and eflioient 
method of securing regular attendance, ami promoting discipline, as they had to bo 
both present and peilK 4 in their deportment and recitations to be entitled to cake. 
The scholars usually arrived from .* to 7 in the morning and remained all day. The 
sun disappeared on the 10th oi December ami returned on the 3d of .January, giv- 
ing them a night of twenty-four days. Tamps were required in tlio schoolroom 
from November 12 to February 9. The thermometer varied in the coldest weather 
from 27 to oP below' zero, the average of the winter being probably about 15° 
below zero. During Febi nary and a portion of March a series of blizzards set in 
that were beyond description. The ice was solid across the ocean to Capo Prince of 
Wales, 200 miles distant. 'The effect of t he gales was such that at times it seemed as 
if the schonlhousc must be blown away. Snow flew in perfect sheets. The school- 
house was located 2 miles from the village, and yet, notwithstanding the storms 
and distance, the attendance was good. For a few Hays the teacher hired men to 
see the little ones safely home through the storm (the 2 miles distance), but soon 
found that the precaution was unnecessary; that they were accustomed to take care 
of themselves. 

Two hundred and twenty miles south of Point Hope is situated the village of Cape 
Prince of Wales, on the American side of Bering ft traits. It contains a population 
of 539 Eskimos. In 1890 the American Missionary Association (Congregational) 
established a station at this place, with Messrs. W. T. Lopp and 1£, K. Thornton 
teachers. School v/as opened oil the 18tli of August, 1890, with on ly about one-fourth 
of the population returned to the village from their summer’s hunt. 

The school being established among a w ild people, who liad known no restraints 
and who could not compre hend the purposes or language of the touchers in coming 
to them, at iirat, through misapprehension, there was a good deal of trouble. On the 
19th of ^September Elignak, one of the wealthiest men of tlio village, and one of his 
w ives, both iu a state of beastly intoxication, tried to force their way into the house. 
On the 23d of September some of the students became so boisterous and unruly in 
the schoolroom that they also had to be excluded from the house. And again, in 
November, drunken parties tried to break in and make a disturbance, so that for 
two months the teachers taught, ate, worked, and slept with loaded arms at hand, 
not knowing at what moment they might have to defend the property committed to 
them, and their lives. They were constantly harrassed with questions as to when 
resistance should begin and how far it would be justifiable, debating in their own 
minis whether it would be better to allow themselves to be robbed or murdered 
without resistance, or through resistance make the savages respect their manhood* 
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Tho danger to the station was greatly increased by an epidemic of the grip, which 
carried away 2ti people in two months. This was by the superstitions of the people 
attributed to tlio presence of tlio white men among them. However, through tact 
and good management and the providence of <-od, hostilities were prevented, and 
by .January tho strained situation was greatly relieved. Mutual confidence sprang 
up between tlio natives and tho teachers. Having heard, before going to tho place, 
of the bad reputation of tho people (which, however, it was found they did not 
deserve), and feeling that a people who knew nothing of schools would not endure 
for any length of time the restraints of a schoolroom, and the cost of building being 
very great (all lumber and material being sent from Kan Francisco, 8,000 miles), tlio 
sohoolhonse was built to hold about 50 pupils, and it was thought that if 50 pnx>ils 
could bo obtained among such a people, under such circumstances, it would be a very 
great success. But, to t lie astonishment of the teachers themselves and to the aston 
ishment of the friends of education interest* d in these Arctic schools, it was found 
that the total enrollment for the first year was 801 pupils, out of a population of 530 
people. The average daily attendance ter the last seven months of the school was 
310, and the average daily attendance for the whole session of nine months was 105. 
As the school room'Vould hold only about 50 at a 1 ime, the teachers wero compelled 
to divide the pupils into three classes and hot 1 morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions of school. And then, ( <> prevent the children who belonged to tho afternoon 
or evening school from smuggling themselves inio the morning session, or the morn- 
ing children from remaining to tho afternoon or evening boss inn, it was found neces- 
sary to build two parallel snow walls some, distance from the schoolroom door, and 
when the hell stopped linging for school the teachers ranged themselves on either 
side, in order to sift the, children that were trying to got into tho schoolroom. It 
was with great difficulty that (he pupils wore made to understand that it was not 
proper to talk and laugh and jump over the benches in the schoolroom during school 
as much as (hey pleased ; nor could they understand why 80 or 40 visitors could not 
lounge about the room which was needed for those who desired to study; so that 
upon several occasions it. became necessary i<> exclude certain parties from the school- 
room ; hut exclusion for a few days was all that was necessary. It way considered 
a great punishment not to he able, to come to school. During the epidemic a number 
of slates that the children had been allowed to take home at night wero returned 
by order of tlio medicine men. who ascribed much of the sickness to tho slates and 
the pictures which tho children made upon them— they were “ had medicine.” 

Tho teachers began their school work by learning the Eskimo names of the most 
important objects in daily use and training their pupils in the English equivalents. 
From words they proceeded to phrases, and from phrases to sentences, teaching them 
to Irannhit.e the Eskimo into English and sieeveisa. They gradually added English 
letters anti numbers, together with some elementary geography and arithmetic. 
Although they had had a combined experience of thirteen years in tho schoolroom 
in the States, the teachers declare that they never had more quick-witted, intelli- 
gent pupils (ban these wild Eskimo children. At the beginning of tho school year 
only a few could count ten, in a blundering fashion, and nine-tenths of tho pupils 
knew practically no English whatever. At the close of tho first school year they 
had a good working vocabulary, knew something of geography ami map drawing, 
understood thoroughly the decimal basis of our numbers, could count up to ono thou- 
sand, work examples in simple addition, write and read simple English words, and 
ca iT t \ on a conversat ion in English on everyday practical matters. The pupils showed 
a remarkable desire to learn for learning’s sake. During 1891-92 the average daily 
attendance was ICG, and during 1892-93, lf.0. 

In (lie summer of 1893 Mr. \V; T. Loop was appointed superintendent of the rein- 
deer station at Fort Clarence, and, with his wile, removed to that place, leaving Mr. 
and Mrs. II. K. Thornton in charge of the mission. On tho 19tli of August, 1893, 
Mr. Thornton was assassinated by two young men whom he had expelled from school 
for disorderly conduct. Tim community at once show ed their horror at the act by 
summarily killing both the murderers. 

Alter the death of her husband Mrs. Thornton returned to her parents in Maine, 
and the mission was closed for the season of 1893-94. 

This mission is an important point from which to carry Christian civilization 
nevoss to the tribes of Siberia, Id miles distant.. 

In the narrow strait separating Asia from America is a. small group of islands 
called the Diomede. On these islands are three hundred lunuit. 

Tlio largest of tho Diomede Islands belongs to Russia and the smaller one to the 
United {States. They are both inhabited, and at this point tho inhabitants of Russia 
and tho ITnitcd States arc only separated by a channel 2 miles w ide. 

The Eskimo of the Diomedes, with those at (Jape Prince of Wales, are tho great 
smugglers of tho north. Launching their walrus-skin boats (mu uiak). they boldly 
cross to and from Siberia, trailing the deerskins, sinew, and wooden ware of Alaska 
for the w alrus, ivory, skins of tamo reindeer ami whale blubber of Siberia, firearms, 
ami whisky. 
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Nearly midway between Cape Prince of Wales and Point Hope is Kotzebue Sound, 
around which are a number of villages of tho Arctic Eskimo. Home of the hills mtr- 
rounding this sound rise to tiie height of a thousand leot, and arc covered with a 
species of wild cotton that in its soasi u gives (ho appearance of snow. 

The Noatak and K.»,vak livers, holli largo rirenms, and al?o tho Sal:; wick, empty 
into the ouuml. This is one of J hu places w her** tho people come in July from all 
sections of the country for thcpr.rpobo* of tradoamL binder. Tho Ixmnit of tho coast 
bring \ heir oil, walrus hides, and seal sivias; the fineed tin ir furs from the interior, 
ami tho Chuckehees (heir reindeer skins, firearm.*?, and whisky from Asia. 

On King's island, south of Cape J’/iucnof 7f ales, is a village of c*'.<*c dwellers, 
numbering 200. 'Inis is one of tho most remarkable settlements in America. , The 
island is a great mass ol basal! rock. c»ooitf. audio in length, rising from tho sea with 
perpendicular sides from 7^0 to EOtO feet above t ho water. On "the south side the 
wall is broken down by a »*avino rising at an angle of 47 , which is tilled with loose 
rock. A gival permanent -snow bank fils tho va vine fimn tho bottom to the to}) of 
tho mountain. On the \\ est side of the i. now is tho vik; go of Onk-ivak, which con- 
sislf ol* Hi/iho 40 dwellings or underground houses, partly ercuvuteu in tho side of 
the lii il . and built up with stone walls. Across Iho ;op o ‘Those walls are largo poles 
made from the driftwood (hat js < ang ! l dealing arouicl the idand. Upon those ave 
placed hides and gra^r, whi<*!i are in turn coAered with dirt. A low tunned or dirt- 
coven d hallway, 10 to lo feet long, leads dire.tly under tin* center of tho dwelling. 
This is bo low that it is noe< ssery to st- op and often creep in entering. At tho end 
of the hull, directly overm-nd, is a Jink* about LS inches in diameter. This is tho 
entrance to tlie dwelling above. 

Frequently in summer tie sc caves become ieo damp to live in. The people (lion 
erect it summer house up n Urn top of the winter one. The Hummer house constats 
of walrus hides m retched owr a wooden f:ann\ making a room from 10 to Jo feet 
fcpnre. T!n .vi mnnmer housi s are gi’\ed to rooks a\ it u ra \Tndo ropes, to prevent 
them from hi big blown off in‘n Hie rca. Tin* entrance is an oval hole in tho walrus 
hide, about. 2 feet above the fleer. OuUido of the door is a. row platform about 
2 feet wide, h ading back to rim ride of the li ill . Some of tbeso platforms an* from 
1.7 to lib f< etr ahoNo t lie roofs oi* the bnfs below them. Across tno ravino from the 
village, . I tin? base of tbe per]icndieuhir sidcsof the ir iand, is a cave, into the mouth 
of w hicli I he surf' d..snes and roars. A (Tho l ack of the cave is a. largo bank of per- 
petual mow. 'Tlds en\ois the M <n chouse of the whole \ illage. 'Walrus and seal 
meat is stored awa. :n rooms e.\ cavilled in the snow. As the temperature in tho 
cave m-\er rises above the fp . ring point, meat so stored -oon freezes solid and 
keeps indefinitely. 

South oi' King's Island is that of Sf. Law rente, the largest island in During Sea. 
On the extreme northwest corner is the village of Chib-u-('hak, with 21 houses, con- 
taining a, population <*f 270, nf whom 12.7 are under 21 years of age,. The houses are 
from 10 lo r»0 feet in ri/o. 1 Vr a distance of 5 or (I feet abo\e the ground Dm wails 
arc. built of drift v, ood, whalebone, or timbers and planks from uhip wrecked vessels. 
These uic jdaced on end, side by side, forming an incloMiro in a circular or oblong 
form. Tim cracks between these planks arc si ufied with moss. Tim rafters arc cov- 
ered with walrus and seal skins, forming the roof. Some roofs are in tho shape of a 
cone and others of a dome. r J he interior is partitioned olf around Hie sides with 
deerskin curtains, forming sleeping apartments. All around, inside, and outside, 
are tilth, dirr, sleds, spears, 8movsh*i«\s, and household utensils. Tho houses find 
tents are located with no reference to order or street lines. The sleds are shod with 
bone. Of a, lew small ones the. \.hoh* runner was made of a walrus tn.sk. 

if the building is a, very large one there, is a low of supporting poles on each side, 
midway het ween 1 he e enter and sides. Over the rafter poles uro *1 retched walrus 
hides. e am held in position by rawhide ropes, attached to which and hanging 

down tho Bides oi tho building are the vertebra* of whales, large stones, ami old 
iron from shipwrecked vessels. Tills anchorage both stretches the skins and lire- 
's cuts then from being blown off. Th so skins, being; translucent, let in a great deal 
of light. There are no windows in the bouse, and bill a small opening, about 2.V foot 
above Hie ground, for a doer. Fire, when they have anj , is made on tho dirt floor in 
tho ecu lor of the room. Each building is occupied by so vend families. Near the 
house is a scaffold made of poTs of the jawbones of the whale. Those are 7 to 10 
feet high and 10 feet wide. <>n these are placed tho skin boats, harness of the 
dogs, meat, etc., so as to ho out of the reach of dogs. Upon one of these, attached 
to the whalebone cross-beam, wan a child's sw ing, made of walrus ropo. 

I saw several excavations where underground houses had mice been, and one such 
house still standing with tho roof partially fallen in. The sides were composed of 
walrus skulls laid up like a stone Avail. In this house were some corpses, together 
with spear, arrowheads, and personal belongings of tho dead. 

Passing from house to bouse, J was followed by a crowd of dirty but bright-looking 
children^ From tho oldest to the child which was j ust able to talk thoy asked Tor 
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tobacco, which is used by both sexes and all ages down to the nursing child. Five 
little girls, from 4 to 10 years of age, gave a native dance. They commenced with a 
swinging motion of the body from side to side, throwing their weight alternately 
upon e.icJi foot. This was accompanied by an explosi ve grunt or squeak, as if the air 
was heiug violently expelled from the lungs. As they warmed up they whirled 
around, writhed and twisted their bodies, and distorted their faces into all manner 
of shapes and expressions, until they would fall down with dizziness. 

In 1891 I erected a good sclioolhouso and teacher’s residence at the village, hut up 
to the winter of 1893-94 no suitable teacher and Ills wife liave been found for the* 
place. This building, through Ibe liberality of two ladies, is the property of the 
Presbyterian Hoard of Home Missions, ami there is a fair prospect that a teacher 
will he sent this season. 

Tn 1878 the island was 11m scene of a great tragedy. Starvation and pestilence 
carried away over 400 of the people. When the revenue cutter visited the island in 
1880, in four villages not a man, woman, or child was left to tell the tale ; the corpses of 
the population alone were found. All the villages on the island, with the single 
exception of (’hib-u Clink, had heen swept, out of existence. 

Tn 1881 Captain llealy reports, “At the villages along the north shore no sign of 
living beings could be found, hut the still decaying bodies of tne unfortunate Eskimo 
were lying in and about the falling houses.” 

From Roving Strait around the shores of Norton Sound are a number of villages, 
aggregating a population of 1533. 

Oil the norlhe.rn side of Norton Sound is Golovin. Bay. At the Oolovin village the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Union erected a building and established a mission in 
the summer of 1893 Eighty-live miles east of Golovin Bay, on the east coast of 
Norton Sound, is the village of Unalaklik. A mission station was established at 
Unalaklik in 18M> by the Swedish Evangelical Mission Union, with Kev, Axel E. 
Karlsou in charge. 

In 1893 he was assisted by the Rev. August Anderson, the Kev. David Johnson, 
N. U. Hultburg, Miss Malvena Johnson, and Miss Hannah Swenson. During the 
past, w inter a number of Eskimo were baptized and admitted into the church. They 
have a home school with 47 pupils. 

►Some of the pupils came from distant villages, one. family coming 300 miles across 
country from the Arctic, region. During the long winter evenings the children are 
taught various kinds of industrial work, and a* number of the boys as well as tho 
girls take lessons in sewing. Invitations have been received by the teachers for the 
establishment of branch schools in distant villages. 

Forty miles south of Unalaklik is St. Michael, a trading post origually founded 
by the Russians in 1835. The place consists of a few log houses, inclosed by a 
stockade, tlie property of tho Alaska Commercial Company, and a chapel of thoRusso- 
Greek Church, with an occasional service by a priest from Ikogniute. This is the 
point where tho ocean-going steamers transfer freight with the small steamers that, 
ply on the \ ukon River. To this point the furs collected at tho trading posts of the 
interior, some of them 2,000 miles distant, are brought for reslupment to ►San Francisco. 
This is also the dividing line bet w een the Inuuit of the Arctic and the Pacific. Half 
a mile from the trading post is a native village of 30 houses and one dance house or 
tow n hall. 

On July, 1880, an agreement was entered into between the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church lor the estab- 
lishment of a. school in the great Yukon Valley. Owing to the impossibility of 
getting the supplies into that inaccessible region, the school was maintained for 
1880-87 at St. Michael, on the coast, by the Rev. and Mrs. Octavius Parker. In the 
summer of 18S7 tlie Rev. John 11. Chapman w as added to the mission, and the station 
was removed to Anvik. 

In the summer of 1889 the Rev. Mr. Parker retired from the mission on account of 
the health of his family. In 1890 Mr. Marcus O. Cherry was commissioned to Anvik, 
remaining two years. 

In the summer of 1891 the Rev. Jules L. Provost was sent out to take charge of 
St. James Mission, near the junction of the Yukon and Tanana rivers, which had 
heen previously established by the Rev. and Mrs. T. H. Canham, of the Church of 
England. 

Around the head waters of tho Yukon River the Church Missionary Society of 
Loudon has established three missions on the borders of Alaska, one at Rampart 
House, on tho Porcupine River; another at Buxton, near tho mouth of u Forty Mile 
Creek,” and the third at Harper’s Trading Station. The latter is occupied by Rev. 
and Mrs. T. II, Canham. Mrs. Canham w’as the first white woman to cross the Rocky 
Mountains on snowshoes north of the Arctic circle in midwinter. 

Buxton is the headquarters of Bishop Bompas, the mission school being taught by 
Miss Susan Mellctt. 

Rampart House was the field of the Rev. G. C. Wallis, wfio in 1893 returned to 
England ou account of his wife’s health. 
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In 1886-87 tlio Roman Catholics entered the Yukon Valley and established missions 
and schools at Nulato, Kosoritlsky, and Capo Vancouver. 

At Kosori flaky they lmvo 78 pupils in t ho homo school. Their missions are in charge 
of four or live priests and nine sisters of the order of St. Ann 

In 181*2 they opened, a mission in the valley of Dio Kuskokwinu 

South of the Yukon River and rui. r*ing parallel with it are the valleys of the 
Kuskokwim and Nushegak rivers, oc< npied by the Moravian missionaries. 

In the spring of 1885 the Rev. and Mrs. W. IT . We'.nluml and the Rev. and Mrs. J. If. 
Kilbuck and Mr. Hans Torgerson were sent to the Kuskokwim River as the first mis- 
siouaiies to the Rski.ii:> of Alaska. 

That fall Mr. Toigerson, the carpenter, was in cidentally drowned, am! Messrs. 
Weiuland and Kilbuck were left 'Hoim to erect the mis don buildings as best they 
could before the Arctic winter set in. 

In the winter of 1881 >-87 Mr. 'We inland’s health so <ur failed that he with his family 
left the station and in the summer of 1887 returned to California, where ho 1ms been 
doing valuable service among the Mission iudians. 

During the winter of 1887-88 the Rev. and Mrs. Kilbuck alone bravely held the 
fort. In spite of the 80 below zero and perils of storm and host ile shamans, Mr. 
Kilbuck would walk 25 miles oil simwsboos to preach at a neighboring village. It 
was a long, dark winter, but the dawn was at band. On Hood Friday preaching on 
the crucitixion and explaining that Christ died cm the cross to take away the guilt 
of sin, some of the older men exelainied : " Kou-ja-nah ! [thanks]. Vo, too, desire to 
have our badness taken away by that blood. “ 

Mrs. Kilbuck’s health becoming impaired under the great, hardships which sho 
was heroically enduring, in the summer of 188b Mrs. Bachman, wife of Bishop Henry 
T. Bachman, volunteered t o^ivea year a t Bethel. She was accompanied by Miss 
Carrie 3 loiterer, who ent out as a permanent laborer. In 1890 the mission force 
was again increased ny the arrival of Miss L # \«lia Lcheus, amt in 1892 by Miss Mary 
Mark, and in 3803 by Mr. and Mrs. lb Hclmicii and Miss l\ C. King 

In 1803, in addition to the six Anicni an missionaries, there were l \ native helpers 
and 2<> native communicants. 

At the native > Hinges of kikichtaguinnte and AUaigamut.e, the Ghvistians, owing 
to the ]>erseeutions of the shamans, are preparing to leave then homes and establish 
a Christian village. 

At Ongavigamute, the uppermost station on 1 lie Kuskokwim River, a log mission 
house, 18 by 20 feet, has .«»en elect- <1. This station is being cared for by t bo Rev. 
and Mrs. Weber. Another station 1ms been established at (,>uineliuha, at the mouth 
of the Kuskokwim. 

in the summer of 1880 the Moravians located and erected a. mission station at. the 
mouth of the Nushagak River. The mission was formally opened in the summer of 
1887 with the arrival oi the Rev. and Mrs. \Yolft 1 and Miss Mary Huber. 

In 1889 the new station at Carmel was strengthened by the arrival of tho Rev. John 
Herman Behu ciiert, and in J890 by Miss Emma. Huber. 

At Carmel is an industrial home, with 18 pupils, and a church with 17 communi- 
cants. 

In 1893 a sawmill was erected near Bethel. 

A short portage across the Alaska Peninsula brings us to tin* settlements of tho 
civilized Innuit and Creoles. 

In 1781 Gregory fcshelikofl’ formed a settlement on Kadiak Island and commenced 
the subjugation and ei\ ilization of the people. Soon after lie organized a school, 
which was the fret in Alaska. The first chinch building in Alaska, was also erected 
on this island. For a. long 1 1 trio it wa« the Russian capital, the chief seat of their 
power and operations. A tombstone in the Russian cemetery bears date of 1791. The 
present village of Kadiak (St. Paul) numbers 323 people. They have a few cattle, 
and cultivate small gardens. They have a large church and a resident priest; also 
stores of the Alaska Commercial Company, a deputy collector of customs, and a 
register of t lie tides. Kadiak is the headquarters of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany for the district comprising Cooks Inlet and Prince Williams Sound. 

The Russian school has been extinct for more than a quarter of a century, and for 
years tho people have been anxiously looking lor another. 

It was therefore with peculiar pleasure that on tho 22d of .September, 188f>, an 
experienced teacher was landed with the necessary school books, etc. 

Prof. W. R lfoscoe, with his wife and baby, received a warm welcome from the 
people. lie was not in the village twelve hours before a delegation of the citizens 
waited upon him to know if a night school could not be established for the married 
people to learn English. A trader 100 mib s away, reading in a San Francisco paper 
that: the Government would open a school at Kadiak, sent his wife and two half- 
grown daughters to attend Die school. In their eagerness not to lose a day, they 
Teachod Kadiak six months in advance of the teacher. 

Opposite Kadiak is Wood* Island, with 125 people, of whom 50 are children. In 
1893 a large, substantial building was erected on Wood Island by the American Bap- 
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Woman’s Homo Mission Society, as a mission for orphans, waifs, and other 
children of that region. 

Professor Kose.oe, of Kadiak, writes, under date of September 29, 1890: “In every 
settlement through this part of the country may be found poor, defenseless children, 
clothed only in rags, with no one to provide suitable food or clothing, and living 
entirely on such charily as may be fgutid among a heathen people. There are many 
destitute children, made so by the drunkenness and the vagabond character of their 
parents. In addition to a kind of boor which the natives themselves make from 
sugar and graham flour, they succeed in buying large quantities of whisky from 
sailors and tho more reckless class of traders. The salmon canneries are, generally 
speaking, a cui so to tho natives. The Chinese employees bring, or rather smuggle, 
immense quantities of ‘samshu’ into the country, ami peddle it out to tho natives. 
In the Aleut settlement of A fognak, the, natives have sold the bedding from their 
huts to obtain tho vilo stuff. Tho winter is upon them, and until recently they have 
been ho demoralized w ith liquor that they hu«l not laid in tho usual winter’s .supply 
of dried fish, their main subsistence. Y.'ifhout. money and provisions and clothing, 
what misery and want will there be in that village, this winter, all because of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

“White hunters, recently arrived from the westward, tell me it i * tlm same out 
there. Tho native's .are demoralized l>\ drink. Now. the. future of this race is that, 
practically, they will perish from off tho taco of tho globe unless they are Christian- 
ized, and that soon. 3 1 is a fact l hat the children do not generally show this terrible 
craving for strong- drink. Tho pupils of my school are. ashamed of their parents’ 
drinking, and wp never see them drink any. It seems, therefore, to he rather an 
acquired habit ban an inherited appetite. Jt is only right and just that our (Gov- 
ernment take orphan children and inebriates’ children and put them in a good indus- 
trial school unde]* ndigions teachers, who, in addition to moral and intellectual 
training, will tench I hem the cultivation of soil, the rearing of cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and poultry, the. elements of some of tho mechanical arts; and the girls the art of 
t»o »ving and cooking. - ’ 

dust north of Wood Island is Spruce Island, where a fiussian monk kept a small 
school for thirty consecutive .wars, giving in.-druction in tho rudimental arts and 
agricultural industries. 'I ho monk is dead and the school discontinued. 

Near by are tins two \ illnges of Afognak, with a population of 921, of whom HO 
are children. These cultivate 100 acres in potatoes and turnips. They have a large 
(3 reek church. 

September 25, J8S0, 1 landed school desks and supplies for a. school through the 
breakers. 

In 1.S90 a comfortable, school building and teacher's residence wore erected by the 
(lovernnumt . In 1891 the teacher reported that while the people wore quiet and 
inoffensive, yet a. hundred years of misrule lias broken their spirit and left them 
without hope or courage to better their condition; intemperance is very rife among 
them, and many of the pupil., of the school, during the winter, were on the verge of 
starvation because 1 their parents had wasted nearly ail their living on intoxicating 
liquor.-*. On visiting his pupils at. their homos, he oft n found both parents dead 
drunk and the hungrv children shivering with cold. Until some eftieiont means can 
he employed to prevent, tho introduction of liquors among them, the school work 
will bo carried on under very great disadvantages. 

A l Kailuk a comfortable teacher's residence and school building have been (‘reeled. 
Tim chief industry is canning salmon, which gives employment to children as well 
as adults, so that during tho run of the salmon in summer school is suspended. It 
is an important center for a school, :i.ml it Is hoped that much can be accomplished 
in tho future. 


ALEl'TS AND CHEOUSti. 

From tin* Innnit. we pass to the consideration of the Aleuts. The origin of the 
word ‘•Aleut'" is not known. They designate themselves by the lerm “ lhmng-uu, M 
tho native word for “our people.* 1 

They occupy the Aleutian chain of islands and portions of tho Alaska Peninsula, 
from the Nhmnagin Islands, 1,<»50 miles westward to Attn. 

Tho average height of the men is about 5 feet. Y> inches. They have coarse black 
liair, small eyes, high cheek hones, tint noses, thick lips, large mouths, broad faces, 
and light yellowish-brown complexions, with a strong resemblance to the Japanese. 

The marriage relation is respected, and as a rule each family has, its own house, 
with two to three rooms. They use in their houses a. small cast-iron cook stove or 
neat wTought-iron cooking range, granite- ware kettles, white crockery-ware dishes, 
pew ter or silver-plated ware, and featln r beds covered with colored spreads. Their 
walls are adorned with colorful pictures, and their houses lighted with kerosene in 
glass lumps. Many homes possess an accordion, a hand organ, or music box, some 
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of the latter casting as high ns $200. They dross in American garments, and their 
women study with great interest fclm fashion plates ami some try to imitate .the latest 
styles. 

Jrhe village of Unalaska lias a population of GC while men and 5 ” hito women and 
251 Aleuts and Creoles, of \vh >iu 132 are children. '1 hoy ha' e a church, priest’s res* 
idenca, the stores, residences, warehouses, and wharves of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, IP frame residences, and 50 hurra haras, it is the most important settle- 
ment in western Alaska and the commercial renter of all trad a now in that region 
or that shall develop in the future. It is 'be uaivrui outfitting station for vessels 
passing be ■* wo. n the Ihiciiie and Arctic <-ee*-ns. Tn the mountains back cT the vil- 
lage is a volcano m e,uptiou 

In September, 1*^ } , Mr. John A. Tuck cached the vi da and opened a day school. 
Tlie following season a fewgi.ls were inkmi info Ins family and a mission home 
opened umler tho auspices of the Metlmdist Woiuu.j’h Home Mission Society. The 
Home family 1ms increased r,?'til. in 1893, girls enjoyed Its advantages. 

Two hundred and twenty-two miles mwth of I T n.;!a:\a : rw the celebrated Pribilof, 
or, as they are more popularly called, Sea Pda. ids. 

The village of St. Paul, on an island of tin snmonnrr*\ is laid, mt in regular streets 
like an American village, and has hi lunn-rs and a> pri^pB residei.ee. The popula- 
tion is 18 white imn, l white worn# a, and 2_2 Aleuts. 

Twenty -seven miles to iho southeast is the companion island of St. (merge, with 8 
white men and 85 Meets. They have a church *md si hool. These islands are leased 
by the United States Covornamnt to the North American Commercial Company. 

The revenue, of thes^ islands since 1870 has returned to the laovormncni tho entire 
sum paid to Russia for I ho whole country. 

From these tw o islands mm e neaioy all the seal skins of commerce. There is a 
small school on each island suppoited at the. expense of (lie •ompuny, with 98 per 
cent of tho children in attendance. 

Tn tho immediate vicinity el* the Fuahisk j, on the isiand of bpirkm, is llorka. 
This village is noted for its chnnFnc.^. With 1 heir white.-- hbed and neatly 
sanded Moors, their clear, clean windows, neat bedding, tidy moms, and abundance 
of wild-dower Imufjutis on lakhs eud window rills, they may properly bo called the 
Hollanders of Alaska. 

To tins eastward, iiem* the southern end of lln* Alaska Peninsula, is P/dkofftski, with 
a population of 185. Tn addition to tho buildings of tie* great trading firms, the 
village has 80 frame, h , -as and 27 barra barns. 

In 1880 they raised among lb- uadvis $7.9( v ) for tin' erection of a eburcli. One- 
half of them can read and write in the Aleutian language, and they support a small 
school. ’West, of rhe village is the magnificent volcano Shilhaldin in active erup- 
tion, and to the north Pavio.T volcano is throwing out. smoke, like tho smokestack of 
an ocean steamer. 

At Ruga, with its 7 1 < hildivn, T establi.-hcd a r«*hool Oetober 20, lf'80, Prof. John 
IT. (birr (tlie teacher) and his wile belonging to I ho Methodist Church. 

The Metliodist Woman's Homo Mission Society have eroded a teacher’s residence 
and named it “Tho Martha Ellen Sloven V Cottage, M in memory of Mrs. Carr, who 
died there. 

For the southern coast of Alaska hoi ween Sitka and Knahiskn Ibero is a. monthly 
mail during the seven summer months of tho year. r I’o the north of tho Aleutian 
Islands there is only one. mail a year. 

in the Aleutian district, arc 1.890 Aleuts and *179 Creoles. 

TJX MS II. 

“ Tinneh ” j a the native word for “people.” The Tinneh of Alaska arc tall, well 
formed, strong, and courageous, with great powers of endurance. They arc great 
hunters and fishers. Polygamy prevails among them, tho men frequently having 
moic than one but seldom more, than three wives. Wives are taken and discarded 
at- pleasure. Among some of them female infanticide is occasionally practiced. Tho 
bodies of the dead are buried in boxes above ground. Shamanism and witchcraft, 
with all their attendant barbarities, prevail. They also behove in a multitude of 
spirits, good and bad. 

Oji the lower course of tho Yukon and Knskokw im rivers, and in the great range 
of country north and south bordering on the lnnuit of tho coast, are the western 
Tinneh, the Ingalik of the Russians, numbering in three bands about 1,800. 

From the junction of the Yukon and Tamma rivers, westward to tho British line, 
from tho lnnuit on the Arctic shore almost to the Lynn Canal on tho south, is the 
home of the Kutehin families. They number, with the All-term, on Copper River, 
about 3,300. Some of these people have been taught to rend by the missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society of England. 
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For years the Church Mission ary Society of England has had stations at Fort 
McPherson ami La Pierre House, hordering on northeastern Alaska, and their 
missionaries have made occasional trips on the Upper Yukon and its tributaries. 

TULIN (iKT. 

The Thl ingot, composed of 10 clans, occupy the islands of the Alexander Archi- 
pelago and coasts adjacent. They number 5,834. 

Immediately associated with these are 788 Hydah, occupying the southern end of 
Prince of Wales Island. 

Tlie Thlingefc are a hardy, self-reliant, industrious, self-supporting, well-to-do, 
warlike, superstitious race, whose very name is a terror to the civilized Aleuts to 
the west as well us the savage Tinnah to the north of them. 

At the base of Mount HI . Elias is Yakutat. This is a station of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Union, with Rev. and Mrs. Albin Johnson, Rev. K. J. Hendrickson, and Miss 
Selma Peterson, teachers. Mrs. Johnson (Agues Wallin) was from Jankaping, 
Sweden, and made a journey of 9,000 miles to join Rev. Mr. Johnson, to whom she 
was married upon her arrival at the mission, on the 18tli of May, 1891 . A large, sub- 
stantial boarding house, 55 by 14 feed, in size, and two and a half stories high, 
erected in 1891, was burned in the winter of 1892-93. A new building was at once 
commenced. 

CITILK AT. 

Occupying the extreme northern section of Lynn Canal and the valleys of Hie 
('hilkat and Uhilkoot rivers is the ('hilkat tribe, numbering 988. They are great 
traders, being the “mi-Mlo men” of their region, carrying the goods of commerce to 
the interior ami exchanging them for furs, which are brought to the coast, and in 
turn exchanged for more merchandise. Their country is on the highway of the gold 
seekers to the inferior. 

In the summer of 1880. a trading post having been established among them, I 
arranged for a school to he (aught by the wife of tlie trader, Mrs. Sarah Dickinson, 
native. 

The mission proper, however, commenced July 18, 1881, with the arrival of Rev, 
Eugene S. Willard and family. * 

In 1882 Miss itessie M. Mathews, of Monmouth, 111., was sent out to take charge 
of a boanlii g department, which was opened in 1883. The station is called Haines, 
Thirty miles up the < 'hilkat. River, for a time, a school was taught by Louis and Tillie 
Paul, both natives. 

During 1885-80 Mr. Willard and family returned East to regain their health, injured 
by exposure and hardships, and the mission was closed. It was reopened again 
in 1887 by Mr. and Mrs. E. F. White, who remained two years. In 1891 Rev. W. W. 
Warno and wife were sent to Haines and the work resumed. In 1893 the converts 
asked to be organized into a church. 

IIOONAII. 

One hundred miles southwest are the Hoonalis, occupying both sides of Cross Sound, 
and numbering 908. In 1881 I erected a schoolhouse and teachers’ residence at their 
principal village, on Chichagof? Island, and placed Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jh Styles, 
of New York City, in charge. In 1884 Rev. and Mrs. John W. McFarland wore sent 
from Wrangell to Hoonah, and are now in charge of the school. 

One of the peculiarities and discouragements of this and several other stations in 
Alaska is that in summer the people all leave their houses in search of work and pro- 
v isions. I h\ and Mrs. McFarland partially overcame this difficulty by taking a canoe 
and following their people to their hunting and fishing camp. 

There as elsewhere faithful work bears fruit, and in 1893 Mr. McFarland reported 
a church of 191 native communicants redeemed from heathenism. 

AUKK. 

A few miles to the eastward, on Admiralty Island, are the Atikes, numbering 640. 
In that region valuable gold mines have been opened and an American mining vil- 
lage established in Juneau. A summer school was taught by Mrs. W, H. R. Corlies 
during 1882 and 1883. 

In the spring of 1886 the Hoard of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
commissioned Rev. Joseph P. White missionary to the whites at Juneau, and Rev. 
E. 8. Willard to the natives. 

During that season Mr. Willard took down the mission premises at Ts&k-n&k- 
Siiuk’-y, removed them to Juneau, and from the materials erected a neat church for 
the natives, 

A small house (which has since been replaced by a commodious building) was 
erected adjacent to the church for a mission home for native children. Assisted by 
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Mrs. Willard, Mrs Elizabeth Matthews, and Miss Margaret Dunbar, Mr. Willard has 
built up a church of 52 native com muni cants (1893) and a flourishing mission home, 
from which a number have been sent to the training school at Sitka, 

TAKT. 

A few miles to the south, on the mairland, is the Taku tribe, numbering 269. A 
summer school was held among them in 1880 by Rev. aud Mrs. W. H. K. Corlies, of 
Philadelphia. In 1882, pressed by the importunities of the leading men of the tribe, 
he took lip his abode among them, nnd erode I school and residence buildings at 
Tsck-nfik-Siiuk'-y. 

In 1884 circumstances required 1 heir return to Philadelphia, the people in the 
meantime having removed to Juneau. In i886 the mission buildings were taken 
there by Mr. Willard. 

HOOCHINOO. 

On the southwestern side of Admiralty Island arc the Hoochinoo, numbering 666. 
The main village is at Killisnoo, where the Northwest Trailing Company bus estab- 
lished a large lisli -oil manufactory. In the neighborhood are extensive coal fields 
and valuable gold mines. I established a public school iu this place in January, 1886. 

In 1892 Rev. L. F. Jones and wife were placed in charge of the school, and in 1894 
there was a call lor a church organization. 

KAKK. 


To tho south, on Ruin and KupreanoflF Islands, are the Rake, numbering 568. In 
the winter of 1892-93 a school was opened lbr tho Rakes, with Charles H. Edwards 
in charge. A few months after wards, Mr. Edwards being shot by whisky smugglers, 
the school was closed and has not yet been resumed. 

STIKINE. 

Eastward, around the mouth and lower course of the Stikine River, are the 
Stikine. They number 317. Their principal village is at Fort Wrangell, on an 
island of the same name. 

In the fall of 38771 opened for the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions a mission 
school, with Mrs. A. II. McFarland in charge. In 1878 Rev. S. Hale Young, of West 
Virginia, was sent out. T ie same season a hoarding department for girls was estab- 
lished by Mrs. A. R. McFarland. In i879 Hiss Maggie A. Dunbar, of Steubenville, 
Ohio, “was added 1o the teaching force. The same year the erection of a suitable 
building was commenced, which was finished and occupied the following year; also 
Ihe same year Rev. W. H. R. Corlies and family arrixed from Philadelphia. Mrs, 
Corlies opened a school on the beach for visiting natives, and her husband a night 
school for adults. Ho also served as missionary physician to the place until his 
removal to tho Taku. 

In 1882 Rev. John W. McFarland and Miss Rato A. Rankin were added t*> the mis- 
sionary force. In the fall of 1884 the ( 'iris' Home was removed to Sitka, together 
with Mrs. A. K. McFarland and Miss Rankin. Mr. J. W. McFarland and his wife 
(n^e Dunbar) were given charge of the mission at Iloonali. 

In 1888 the Rev. S. Hale Young was succeeded by Rev. Allan McKay, and in 1892 
he in turn was followed by Rev. Clarence Thwing. Under the labors of Rev. and 
Mrs. Thwing the old church is regaining its former prosperity. 

METI.AKAIITLA. 

In the spring of 1887 the Tesimpeans, who 1 ad been civilized aud Christianized by 
Mr. William Duncan at Metlakahtla, British Columbia, becoming alarmed at the 
encroachments of the Colonial Government and the arbitrary measures of the Church 
of England, gave up their comfortable homes, abandoned their improvements and 
property that they could not carry with them, and empty-handed went out into the 
unbroken wilderness for conscience sake. Crossing the international boundary line 
into Alaska, they settled upon Annette Island, 60 miles north of their former home. 

On the 7th of August Mr. William 1 >nncan arrived, and amid general rejoicing and 
the firing of guns the “Stars and Stripos” were floated over, this people, that thus 
publicly transferred their allegiance from Canada to the United States. 

During the first season the heavy forest was felled and over a hundred log houses 
were erected for a temporary shelter of tho inhabitants. 

Through the pecuniary assistance of friends in New York, Boston, Portland, and 
elsewhere, a sawmill, salmon cannery, and other industries have been established, 
a church, schoolhouses, and other public buildings erected, and the old log dwell- 
ings are rapidly being replaced by comfortable painted frame dwellings. 

The census of 1890 gives this model village a population of 828. 
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TONGAS, S. 

Two hundred miles south of Fort Wrangell aro the Tongasu, numbering 273. Bom© 
t>f these cross over to British Columbia, and find school privileges at Port Bimpson, 
n station of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of Canada, In 188f u school was estab- 
lished among them, with Louis and Tillio Paul as teachers. 

In December, 1880, Prof. H, A. SaNm.au was placed in charge of the public school. 
Mr. ftaxman and Mr. Paul being drowned a few moulds alter, the school and mission 
were discontinued. w 

IIYPAU. 

West. of tin* Ton gass, on the southern half of 11m Prince of Wales Island, arc the 
Ifyduh, numbering 788. Tin y arc a large, weiLiormed, and handsome race, with 
ligliv. complexion, and have Lmg been notMl lor their bravery and ferocity in war. 
Terrorizing all the neighboring tribes, they were known as the t( Bulldogs' 7 of dim 
North Pacific. Years ago they did not hesitate to attack and plunder Knglish and 
American vessels. In 1851 they held the. captain ami crew of an American vessel in 
captivity until ransomed In the Hudson Bay i- nr Company. Their villages aro 
remarlvulde for Urn nuiuiur of totem sticks. Thc-e are carved logs from 1 to k foot 
in diameter and iiom i.0 to tin feet high. Some of ti.em contain hollow cavities, in 
which aro placed the .ashes of cremated dead < hi* Is: others arc heraldic, and repre- 
sent the family totem or orders. In some capes a large oval opening through one. of 
llie-ao stick." fori!,: 1 I he entrance to tho house; in nthciH tin* pole is at one aide of the 
entrance. The house is a large, low, plank building, from 10 to 50 feet, square, with 
a lirepjnee in the ecu let of the door, ami a largo opening in the roof for the escape 
of fhosmeke. 8. me have Inserted vs indows and doors in their buildings, and pro- 
cured bodsb'ads, Babb s, si ov us, dishes, and o{ her appliances of civilized life. 

Their food consi.«.N largely of lisli. <lned or fresh, according to tho season. Wild 
berries a. ml deer arc plentiful. The Ik rriea aro preserved in lisli oil for winter use. 
7 h.civ const also abounds v\ilh good elanm. Tiny iai.se largo quantities of potatoes. 

'i’ho jjyttalt :uo noted for tin ir skill in carving wood, bone, gold, silver, and stone, 
dim iincHt of I bo great cedar canoes of t In; North west < ’oast arc manufactured by them. 
They pract ice polygamy and lioid slaves. Tlic husband buys bis wife, frequent ly 
while a mere girl, from her parents. If r lie docs not suit, she can ho returned and tho 
pi h o refunded. They arc inveterate gamblers. 

On the 1:151 of Augnsr, 18.S!, emission was established among them, in connection 
with the Bn-sby ter '.an Board of Home Missions, ufc tho village of ilowkan, with Mr. 
t? antra K. Chapman in charge as a. teacher. Tlio station was railed Jackson by ill© 
missionaries. In tho spring of Jb8i! Bev. .1. .Loomis Gould and family, of West Yir- 
ginia, were sent to tho ilydah. The s.imo fearsome ladies in Brooklyn, N. Y., pro- 
vided a sawmill for the station; and m tho failed' that veal’ Miss Clara. A. Gould 
was ud(b i d to the teaching force. 

In September, JSS.T. I lie mis.- ion day s< bool w:ia chuir.en into a public school. Miss 
Gould continuing the lonelier, hi INMi Mrs. A. P. McBurl.tnd i emov ed from Sitka 
and established a. homo for girls, with Miss G. Baker as a.* Mutant. Mr. Gould haw 
gathered around him a native v huiah of 51 eomimiuieauis. 

UA.NiMAll. 

In the northern portion of Prince of Wales Island arc the FTunegah, numbering 
587, Their winter village is Yimkan. in summer they congregate at the salmon 
cannery ami sawmill at Klawaek. 

In November, 188‘J, 1 left, at Timken Bev. L. W. Currie, of Texas, to establish a 
public school. Mr. ( ‘nrrie was a. min.iF.ter of tho Southern Presbyterian CJiurch, 
with a large experience among tho Indians of the Indian Territory and of Texas. 
As no while man had ever lived in their village, there was no comfortable house to 
be bad. and the mission family were compelled to go into a native house. 

It was a large building, 80 by 37 feet in size, with plank sides and a rotten bark 
roof, (hi i hr iushle of the building a raised platform about 8 feet wide extended 
around tho lour sides of tho room. Inclosed by this platform and 3 feet below it 
was the main lloor, forming a pit til by Lili feet in size. In the center of the pit a 
space 8 feet square was left no floored and covered with gravel. This was the fire- 
place. The smoke, circling around the room, passed out of a hide 0 feet square, which 
was loft iu the roof for that purpose. Tin 1 1 hole that permitted the escape of the 
smoke allowed the ireo descent of the rain. The south side of the house extended 
on piles over the tide. Into this building, which an eastern farmer would consider 
unfit for Ids eiutle,o choice Christian family moved without a murmur. A partition 
of sheet ing w as oroeted along the edge of the platform, forming a partition between 
them and tho pit. The pit wiis set apart for the school and church rooms, and the 
plat forms on two sides divided intif rooms for the teacher « family. On the other two 
platforms lived tho native who owned the house, lie had a family of six. 
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In 3887 Mr. Currie reinsert to Klawack, and erected a school and residence build- 
ing. Dying in 3887, his wife returned to Texas. 

For a couple of yeap* the mission was continued by Mr. IT; C. Wilson, a layman, 
but in 1893 is unsupplied. 

blTlvAS. 

To the north, on the western coflnt of Bar an of, r re the Mikas, numbering 721. 
Their chief village is at Sitka, the old capital of the Russian possessions in America. 
It was their' political, commercial, religious, and cdiu-artionai center. As early os 
1805 a school w c^s opened at Sitka. It hdd a a or.v precarious existence, however, 
until 3820, When it came under the chargo of a nav il dicer, who kept a good school 
for thirteen years. In 1833 this school came under the direction of Etoliii, who still- 
further increased its cfliciciicy. Etolin was a Creole., who by fore© of ability and 
merit raised himself to the highest position in the country, that of chief director 
of the fur company and governor of the colony. lie was a Lutheran, the patron of 
schools and churcllcs. While governor, lie creeled a Protest ant ( bun h at .Sitka, and 
presented it with a small pipe organ, which is still in use. 

In 1810, besides the colonial school at Sitka, was one for orp3.au hoys and sons of . 
workmen and subaltern employees of the fur company, in which were taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, mechanical trades, and religion. 

In 1839 o girls’ school of a similar character was established, and the number of 
boarders limited to forty. 

In 3841 a theological school was established at Sitka, which in 1819 was advanced 
to the grade of a seminary. 

This made jive schools at Sitka — two for the chiidicu of the lower class, two for 
the higher cl as*, and one. seminary. 

About the time of the transfer of tho country tin 1 tcachem were recalled to Russia 
and the rebools suspended. 

But with tho cl tan; e of government earno a new people. Tito majority of the 
Russians Bit the country, and t heir ohuvs were taken by Americ '. Many eamo in 
from California, and on the 8th of November, 1837, less than a mouth from tho time 
that the country passed under the Failed States llag, tho citizens called a mooting 
and formed a temporary local go\ eminent, and on tho 181 1? of December, 1837, a pofci- 
tiou formed by forty-idi-* persons, i woof Ai’hom ‘Miiado their mark, v was presented to 
the common council, asking that a. cili -wn f mooting might bn called to empower the 
council to establish a m boob On flio2i>lh of March, 1368, the council adopted some 
school regida I i<niB and appointed three \rusUrs, who exercised a joint control with 
a committee of olhceis from tho military post ftt Sitka. During tho winter of 1808-69 
«. odiool building was purchased. The annual reports of tho trustees have disap- 
peared, and there is nothing to show tho time when touching commenced, lu Octo- 
ber, 1869, tho council Anted time the sal»:.v of tho teacher should bo $75 per month 
in coin, and cm March 1, B’Tl, it v, as ordered to bo $25 per month, Avliieh evidently 
means that a L the latter period tho post commander AvithdroAv tho $50 per month 
Avhirh had been pafd from tho army funds. On the 121h of August, 387^, permission 
w as given the bishop of tho Greek Church to teach tho Russian language one hour 
each day in 11m public school. During 1813 tho school seems to have died out. 

In. 3879 and 3880 an attempt was made to establish :i school for Russian children, 
which way taught by Mr. Alonzo F. Austin and Miss Ftta Ansi in. 

In tho winter of 1877 and 1878 Rev. .John CL Brady was appointed to Sitka, and in 
April, 1878, ft school was opened by Mr. Brady and Miss Fanny F. Kellogg. In 
December, through a cmnbiunthru el* circumstance s, it was discontinue!, lu tho 
spring of 3880 MDs < dinda Austin avis sent out from Row York City and commenced 
Hchnol April 5 in on" of tho guardhouses with 103 children present. This number 
increased to 330. Then some, of tho parents applied for admission, but could not bo 
received, a-* tho room would not. accommodate any more. 

In November some, of the l»o>n applied to the teacher for permission to live in the 
Bclioolhousc. At. homo, they alleged, there was so much drinking, talking, and 
carousing that they could not study. The teacher replied that she had no accommo- 
dations, bedding, or food for them. But they were ho much in carncstthat they said 
they would provide for themselves. Upon receiving permission, seven native boys, 
13 ami 14 years of age, bringing a blanket each, voluntarily left their homos and 
took up their abode in a vacant room of one of tho ( iovernirieni, buildings. Thus 
vwimnenced tho boarding department of the Sitka school. Soon other hoys joined 
them. Capi. Henry (Bass, who succeeded Captain Beardsleo in tho command of the 
U. H. S. Jamestown, from the iirst, with his ollicers, especially Lieut. P. M. Symonds, 
U. S. NL, took a deep interest in the school. As he had opportunity, he secured boys 
from distant tribes and placed them in the institution, until there were 27 boys in 
tho boarding department. 

Ill tiie winter of 1883 tho AchoolhoiiKo was burned, and tho hoys took refuge In an 
abandoned Government stable, Avhich was fitted up for them. In the fall of 1882, 
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after consultation with the collector of customs, tlie commander of the United States 
man-of-war, and the leading citizens, I selected a new location for the school, out- 
side of village limits, and erected a two-and-a-half- story building, 100 by 50 feet in 
size. 

This location was donated to the Board of Home Missions by the Rev. John G. 
Brady. 

In the spring of 1881 the faithful labors of Rev. Alonzo E. Austin and teachers 
bore fruit. The Holy Spirit was poured out and nearly all the adult pupils were 
brought to Christ. The work extended to the native village, and many of the par- 
ents accepted Jesus as a personal Savior. 

On the 12th of August, 1881, 1 took charge of the mission and school, and, in con- 
nection with Mr. Austin, on tlie 7th of September organized a church of 44 native 
and 5 white communicants. The church attendance has sinte grown to over 341 
m out hers. 

Or* September 14 to Id the Presbytery of Alaska organized at Sitka and held its 
first, meeting. During the same month Mrs. A. R. McFarland and her Home for 
Girls were removed from Fort Wrangell to Sitka, and the united schools made a 
Government contract industrial and training school. 

To meet the growth of the hcIiooL a second larg< building, 130 by 50 feet in size 
and two and one-lialf stories high, was erected, and so far finished that it waB occu- 
pied January 1, 1885, 

In the spring of 1885, on my bring appointed United States general agent of edu- 
cation in Alaska, Prof. A. J. Davis, of JNmnsyJ vania, was appointed superintendent 
of Hie school. Family matters r< pairing his return cast, ho was succeeded by Mr. 
William A. Kelly, of Pennsylvania. 

As the school giew, the steam laundry, boys* and girls’ hospital wards, two indus- 
trial buildings, church, library, ami museum, eight model cottages, and other build- 
ings were erected. 

Jn 1800 Professor Kelly reported concerning the 1(»4 pupils in the school : 

“ Our school is distinctively coeducational. The boys and girls, recite in the same 
classes, dine together in the same dining room, and, under wholesome restraint, have 
opportunities for social intercourse. 

“ A few years of sedulous training have developed in some of our oldest pupils a 
spirit of emulation, a sense of personal responsibility, self-respect, self-reliance, and 
self helpfulness, which command respect. Most of our largo boys, advanced far 
enough to read intelligently in the second reader, are learning a trade (all being in 
school half of each day and at work half a day), and the diligence with which they 
pursue their studies, the zest w ith which they enter upon industrial work day after 
day, is most praiseworthy of them and encouraging to their instructors. 

‘•All of the- shoes for the pupils of our school are handmade in our shop, under 
the direction of a competent foreman. Considerable custom work is also done. 

“ Our supply of barrels and half barrels far exceeds the demand, yet we consider 
coopering an excellent trade for our ^ouug men. ( >wiug to high freight, barrels are 
usually made at the fishing station, where maaled, ami coopers are in demand at 
those, places, 

“ Wo are always pressed with work in carpentry. The variety and scope of work 
have proved a most valuable source of instruction to the hoys, most of whom are 
aptly adapted to mechanical industry. The hoys have, made commendable progress. 
Young men who can do carpenter work fairly well can Uml opportunity to ply their 
trade in any of the villages of Alaska. 

“Wo have eight model cottages, six of which are occupied by young married 
Couples from the school. These young folks have been thrown entirely upon their 
own responsibility and resources, and they are doing well in earning a livelihood, 
while their houses aro kept clean, neat, and homelike. The environments of family 
life among the young folk, in contradistinction to that in vogue among the natives, 
tend to create new conditions and inspire new impulses among tlieir own people. 

“ The girls are trained in every department, of household industry, kitchen, dining 
room, teaeher.s , room, etc. The matron and her assistants give each girl individual 
care- in the details of housekeeping, thus gradually inculcating and developing a 
sense of personal responsibility . 

“ Our hoys do the bread baking for the school, while the girls in turn are taught 
how to bake and cook for a family. They are also trained to wait upon the table, 
and they serve the teachers and guests w ith grace and manners. Our young boys 
are also trained in our school, kitchen, and dining room. 

“Our pupils, from the children to the adults, sing with a spirit and understanding 
that outrivals many of the public schools, 

“ Our brass hand of 20 members dispenses music for the school and for the town 
on public occasions. 

“Wo have a military company ol*35 members. The guns w'ere kindly loaned ua 
l>y the governor of the Territory, 
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“ Lessons in patriotism are constantly inculcated. Tlie Alaskans *are a loyai, 
patriotic people*,. Rev. A. E. Austin, tho veteran missionary of the school, has 
charge of the religious and devotional exercises." 

In .1891 Mr. Kelly resigning in older to secure needed rest, he wa« succeeded by 
Mr. Alfred 1 )ocking, and ho a few months later by Rev. A. E. Austin, who, in his long 
service at Sitka, has built-up a native church of' 341 communicants. 

The mission force in 1893 consisted of Rev. A . E. Austin, Mr. R. A. Clark, Mrs. A, 
E. Austin, Mrs. M. C. Wade, Miss A. R. Kelsey, Mrs. M. J). Clark, Miss F. H. Willard 
(native), Mr*f A. T* Simpson, Mrs. T. K. 3 > aul "native), Mr. J. A. Shields, Mr. A. T. 
Simpson, Mr. J, E. (iambic, and Mr. W. Wells t native). 

In addition the training school, the Greek and Rapa! churches each have v 
school, and the Government two schools, at Sitka. 

Bui of all the schools at Sitka, the Presbyterian Training School is the “City of 
Refuge" for those lleeing from death — the *‘ Hi use of Jiope" to those sitting in the 
habitations of cruelty- -the “House of Help” to the starving, homeless, friendless 
waif — an asylum to the escaped slave — liu* proto* tor of liclpl ?ws giilhoud. 

A few years ago :i little girl was accused of witchcraft. The tribe bound lior with 
a rope. A stalwart chief, holding one end of the rope, walked in advance dragging 
the child after him, while another came behind holding the otlie 1 * end of the rope. 
These men were the admiration of the tribe for tlieiv braveiy in holding between 
them a pun\, starved girl of 10. She was rescued by Professor Austin, who was in 
charge of the school, and given a home. 

A girl of 14, when about to lx* sold into a life of sin, for the benefit of a distant 
relative, escaped from her grandmother, who was guarding her, and found a refuge 
in the school. 

Another, a girl of about 17, ,.*ns being sold A.r similar purposes by her stepmother 
and aunt. The two women, quarrel mg over the division of tin 1 money, came to settle 
the dispute, before, the clerk of the < ourt, who took the girl Aom her unnatural pro- 
tectors and placed her in the school. 

Another was the slave of a prominent chief. After his death as two widows 
treated Iut so cruelly that she ran away, and was found hidden under a house. She 
was taken into the school and furnished protection and a home. A man that married 
one of the widows claimed her as his properly, and tried to get possession of her, 
but in vain. The school was her protector. 

Another, +o prevent being married to her stepfather and becoming a plural wife 
with her own mother, ran away and ■■■ame to tbe school. For a Jong time she did not 
dare visit her mother, and wdicn at length she ventured to visit home they locked 
her up in a room to keep her. After some days she again escaped ami returned to tlio 
school for shelter. 

Another girl of 15. and her sister, 10 years of age, were picked up on the beach at 
a mining (Tamp. r i hey were without friends or home, almost without clothing, and 
in a starving condition. Through neglect and cruel treatment the younger one was 
almost blind. These orphan sisters were taken into the school, fed, clothed, and 
kindly cared for. Medical attendance was provided, and the blind one restored to 
sight. 

Among the boys, one had been sold as a slave twice before lie wvis brought to the 
school. Another had been shot as a slave and a bullet sent crushing through his 
shoulder. Another had been tied up as a wdteh and kept, four du> s without food, 
when ho was rescued. Another, w hen horn, was about to bo killed by his parents 
to save the trouble, of taking rare of him. A neighboring woman took pity on tlio 
baby and removed him to her o\\ n house. When t he school eommenccdlir w as placed 
in it. Many others have conic under the protection of the school through trials and 
dangers. 

And all along tlie (mast, if a child is to be sold into slavery, or is in danger of 
being tortured to death as a w it eh, or forced into a life of sin, they know' that if 
they eau escape? and reach the ]‘ic.sb\ ierian .Mission School at Silka they are safe. 

Tims, at points hundreds of miles apart, a few central stations have been estab- 
lished. 

While communication is made with llie outside world by means of steamer twice 
a month at some of the more important stations in southeastern Alaska, the stations 
in arctic and central Alaska are cut oil* almost entirely lrom tlio great, busy, outside 
world/ Once a year the curtain lifts, and they receho their supplies of provisions, 
clothes, letters, papers, etc., and tlun it shuts down and they are closed in for 
another twelve months. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Jackson is required to make a voyage each year to northwestern 
Alaska while the reindeer experiment is in progress, and for that reason can not 

S erform his duties in southeast Alaska, 1 resolved to place the schools of the Sitka 
istrict under the immediate charge of Tf r. William Hamilton, the assistant agent, 
who had hitherto been stationed continuously at the bureau of education. In 
November Mr. Hamilton proceeded to southeast Alaska and spent a month in that 

ED 93 110 
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region, makfrig Jhimself fully acquainted with the school situation, consulting with 
Mr. W. A. Kelly, the local superintendent, and with the local committees, and inspect- 
ing the schools at Sitka, Juneau, Douglas, Killisnoo, and Wrangell, the only places 
that- could he reached at that season of the year. 

Section 14 of “An act to repeal timber-culture laws and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 185)1, reserves from sale “any lands belonging to the United 
States which shall ho occupied by the United States for public purposes, or which 
shall be reserved for such purposes/ 7 

During the past year u number of incorporated companies, cngagtM in trading, 
fishing, and lumbering in Alaska, have availed themselves of the provisions of the 
same act, whereby they can make application for a survey and patent to 160 acres 
of land upon which their improvements arc. situated. 

As Home oHbe«e applications < over the site of existing villages where- tlio Govern- 
ment lias school buildings, it is important that (belaud necessary fur these school 
buildings and playgrounds should be marked and reserved at once. Therefore, 1 
would respectfully suggest that the JJon. .‘antes Slicakloy, governor, the lion. War- 
ren Truitt, judge, of the United states district court, and lion. AVilliam A. Kelly, 
United States commissioner at Wrangell, ho appointed a special commission 1 o visit 
the more important Bel t. lemon ts of southern Alaska, select and mark sites for public 
school buildings, and report the* mmiio i<> the Secretary of the Interior, that they may 
bo reserved for such purposes by < xecutive order. 

T can not urge too strongly the need of an increased appropriation for education 
in Alaska. l'< r three years in succession the amount granted by Congress for this 
purpose, was $3b,0b0. For the fiscal > car this amount was reduced to $10,006. 

It was only by stru t economy that the expenses of the school system had been kept 
within the limits ot the appropriation of $50,000, and the consequence of this reduc- 
tion was the suspension of three Fovernmcnt schools ( KJawack, Kake, and KarlulO, 
the reduction of the salaries of miiiiii of the teachers and of the amounts paid to the 
contract or mission schools. The appropriation for the lineal year 185)3-5)4 is only 
$30, 000. Willi i his amount- it will of course, bo impossible to reopen the suspended 
schools, and many very urgently needed repairs to 1 ho school ImildingsmiiMt bo post- 
poned. It will also im necessary to make sweeping reduct ions in the amounts 
granted to the. con trad or mission schools, which for the past three yeans have boon 
doing* excellent work in civilizing the natives of western and arctic Alaska. 

IScw schools are urgently needed in at least six places (Kotzebue Sound, Nuklnk- 
ayot, St. Lawrence island, Kenai, JNutchek, and Tongas), having more than 600 
children with no school privileges. 

For the present sear I lied submitted an estimate of $50,000. \\ it boat sufficient 

means i(, will he impossible to keep the present s< liools in efih ieut opetaaion, numb 
less (n promole a gradual and healthy growth of the educational svsiem, so essential 
to tin' utilization of that vast portion of our country. 

Tauu; 1. — Uiyhait t uroHmt ui , \ 
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Tajile 2. — Amount* i on tribute d by the church ex and Government to tlte contract schools. 


Contrac 4 schools. 


Expended bv Government. i 

r t t 

•] S87-S8. iyys-su. is>r no. isomh. 1 -;oi-o2. 1 802-03. 


d by societies 
18J1-02. * 


Anvik 

Point liopo. 
Methikahila 

Bethel 

Carmel 

Hoonuh 


Point !!am w 

l :n:ila«kn 

Xnlato 

Kosorilfsky 

Cap * Vancouver- 
Capo Prince of Wale:. 

FmilahHk 

Val.u tat 


. i $500 , 

(t) * 

$ 1 , 000 
0) 

fc1,0!»0 1 
1,000 1 
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$1,0.4) 

2, 1)00 
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2. ooo 
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2. 500 

n, ooo , 

:t wo 
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* Amounts expended by missionary uaooi iatioms, in addition to subsidies received from the Govern- 
ment. 

tXo sell of *1 or no subsidy. 


Jpprrpi iatioufi for edited lit n in Alur.ka. 


Find grant to cst i* 7 :i schools, 1X84 * $25,000 

Annual grants, school >ear — 

jXXd-ST ’ 15, 000 

issT-SS 25, 000 

1KSS-W) 40,000 

IhXIMH) 50,000 

1S00-01 50,000 

1X01 02 50,000 

1X02-0: 1 40, 000 

1X00-0! 00,000 

Personnel, no lariex, etc. 

General agent of education for Alaska, J)r. Sheldon Jackson, Alaska $1,200 

Assistant agent of education for Alaska, William Hamilton, Pennsylvania.. 1,200 
Superintendent of schools for »ho southeastern district, William A, Kelly, 

Alaska 4 SO 

Ad r iso rtf boo ret. 

Hon. Lyman F. Knapp, governor of Alaska, Vermont $200 

Hon. Warren Truitt, ignited States distiiet. jndgo, Oregon 200 


Local xrhool com at it teen (without notary). 


Sitka : 

Edward dc Groff. 

N. K. JPeekmpsuigh. 
John CL Brady. 
Juneau; 

Karl Koehler. 

John G. i leid. 
Eugene S. Willard. 
Douglas : 

l\ II. Fox. 

G. K. Shot ter. 

S. ii. -Moon. 


Wrangell : 

4 iioiuas \ . Wil Ison. 
KufiiH Sylvester. 

W. i L Thomas. 

J ark son : 

J. W. Young. 

W. I). McLeod. 

< : . Loomis Gould. 
Met iakuhtlu. : 

W. Oinu an. 

Lh J, Lcask. 


Kadiak: 

N. Kashevaroff. 
F. Sargent. 
Ungn : 

X. Giittridgo. 

M. Dowd. ‘ 
Lnalaska : 

X. S. Kee>off. 

N. B. Anthony. 
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Teachers of jmhlie schools. 


Name. 


M. W. Hr iiro 

J. E. Commit 

I>. Davies 

L. F. Jimi'H 

Mrs, O. Knapp 

O. It. McKinney ... 
Mrs. C. G. McLeod . 

Miss C. Patton 

Mrs. M. A. Saxman 
3$. 0. Smith 

K. S. Smith 

C. C. Sol ter 

Miss K. Tolu i a n — 
Mrs. L. V underbill. 
W. W. Wartio 


State. 


School. 


Nebraska. 

Illinois 

Washington . .. 

Now J orsoy 

I Pennsylvania.. 

do* 

1 West Virginia. 

; Pennsylvania. . 

I Alaska. 

| New York 

j Ohio 

| Washington... 
' Oregon 

I Tio 

j New Jersey 


Port Clarence 

Douglas. No. 2. . . 
Jumna. No. 1 . . . . 

K illinium 

Sitka, No. 1 

1’nga 

Jackson 

Sif ka, No. 1 

Juneau, No. 2 

Douglas, No. 1 . . . 

A tognnk 

Kadiak 

Wrangell 

Sitka, No. 2 

Haines 


Salary. 




200 

720 

900 

900 

540 

900 

720 

720 

720 

720 

900 

900 

720 

720 

900 


M i seel l ancons expenses. 


Supplier (boohs, stationery, apparatus) $822.49 

Find .* 1,080.10 

Furniture 570.05 

Light 59. 05 

Kopairs 741. 90 

Incidentals 95.50 

►Sehoolliouse, Port Clarence 1, 000. 00 


7 ravelin <j ex pc n sen. 


General agent .. $417. 85 

Assistant agent 557.00 

District superintendent 107. 00 

Two teachers to arctic Alaska 400. 00 


1 remain, with great respect, 


Hon. W. T. IlAitKiK, 

Commissioner of Education . 


Siieldon Jackson, UeneuiJ Ayeni. 
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NECROLOGY. 


AMERICAN. 1891, 

Sherman, Miss Marion Rtanaro, bo rn »n lluddam, Conn., died in Si. Louis, Mo., 
April 12, 18111. To a lino n:s t uimI cndoumcnt mid careful training she added the 
an vantages oi’ trawl and acquaintance \vi I li prominent. people in America and 
Europe; Her rest wan tup? <1 into acquisition for her life work. Inheriting 
Ironi her ancestry a taste for leaching, she began at iifteen in her native town a 
career that last'd for forty \ears and was terminated only by lier death. There 
was nothing in her work perfuneUwN oi lime, serving; she nil <d from the highest 
iinMiies, «\!odrst and unohl nisi ve, sho d id not only the work »n her own hands, 
hot held up the hand* of othe-ri. She. labored successfully it* Ponnoeticnt, New 
York, Ohio. Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri For twe.nl v years she was a power for 
good as a teacher in the St. I amis high school, llur religious consecration, moat 
unobtrusive; was must, complete. 

1S02. 

Agntew, Dayth Hayes, M. T)., in Philadelphia. March 22, nged 71 ; was educated at 
Jefferson College, Canonshurg, Fa... and Newark (College, Delaware.; received 
the degree of M. J>., 188b, at l'ni\ entity of \ Vnnsyh ania ; connected with the 
Philadelphia Sehool of Anatomy ; 1851, founded the pathological museum in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia Hospital; in 1863 demonstrator of anatomy and 
assistant lecturer in clinical surgery, l T »i versify of Pennsylvania; was professor 
at tins Wills Ophthalmic Hospital; 1870, professor of surgery, University of 
Pennsylvania; was consulting and operating physician in President Garfield's 
case, 1881 ; made bequests for medical purposes to the University of Pennsylvania. 

Aiken, C iiaki.es Augi sic s, I). l>.,Ph. I)., at Princeton, N. .7., January M, aged 64; 
a graduate of Dartmouth, 1816, and Amlover Theological Seminary, 1852; pro- 
fessor of Latin, Princeton, 1866-1800; president of Union College, 1860-1871; 
from 1871 to 1882 was professor of Christian ethics and apologetics in Princeton 
Theological Seminal y ; 1882 till his death, professor of oriental and Old Testa- 
ment literature and ethics; editor of Princeton Review. 

Au>Jii(‘H, Anne Keen e, in New York, June 20, aged 26; poet and author. 

Allen, Kcv. J., D. ]>., Ph. !)., LL. 1>., September It ; for twenty-live years president 
of Alfred University, New York. In accordance with his wish, his ashes were 
deposited in an urn 1,200 years old, said to have once contained the ashes of tlio 
first king of (Jos, hirtli place of Hippocrates; the urn was placed in the museum 
of the university. 

Anoekson, Rev. John A., at Liverpool, England, May 18, aged 58; was born in 
Pennsylvania; graduated at Miami University. Ohio ; 1866, trustee of California 
Insane Asylum: was in the service of United States Sanitur\ Commission, 
1863-1867; president of Kansas Slate. Agricultural College, 1872-1876; one. of the 
Centennial judges, 1876; Member of Congress live terms; consul-general to 
Cairo by appointment of President Harrison. 

Ayres, Daniel, M. 1)., at Brooklyn, N. Y., January 18, aged 70; born in Long Island; 
graduated at Primeton, 1812; at the medical department. University of City of 
New York, 1841; for a longtime professor in the Long Island Hospital and College, 
and at the time of his death professor emeritus: gave $275,000 to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Connecticut, and $10,000 to the Iloag land Laboratory, Brooklyn. 

17AQ 
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Backt s, William W., at Norwich, Conn., October 22, aged 89; a benefactor to edu- 
cation and religions organizations. 

Bahhowa, Charles Dana, I). I)., in Worcester, Mass.. September 15, aged 48: was 
born in Maine; graduated at Dartmouth, 1864, and at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary 1871; master of high school, Portland, Me.; principal of Frycburg 
Academy, Maine, 1805-18(17; of Norway Academy, J 867-1 80S; editor of Overland 
Monthly, San Francisco. 

Beach, Mosiis Sperry, in Peckakill, N. Y.. July 25, aged 70; was tor many years solo 
proprietor of the New York Sun. 

lir.max. CiniaiORY TiirnsTON, in New York Fits, March 11, aged 75; Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Ohio, 1872-3889. 

]»K.t>roiu>, Prof. Peter WrxuovEit, at Botlib hem Junction, X. II., July 20, aged 50; 

\s as early identiiied with the. New York College of Pharmacy, in which he was 
professor for twenty years, and emeritm- protestor at the time. of Ills death; for 
eight years was editor of <lm Pharmaceutical b’ecord ; in 1881 was president of 
the, Pharmaceutical Association. 

Bhnxejt, Pkmon, in Murray, Iowa, January 12. aged 09: Mas born in Vermont.; 
graduated at Dartmouth, P IN; principal of Falls Branch Seminary, Tennes- 
see; principal of Botlierwood Academy, Kingsport, Tenn. ; taught in Iowa. 

Bkxtox, ifev. Joseph At ci.’srrs, D. 1)., at Oakland, Fab, April 8, aged 74; Mas 
horn in Cmiiurd. Conn. : graduated ai Vale. 1812; studied theology at Vale Divin- 
ity School; alit* several pash mates, became editor in chief of Tho*Paciile, San 
Francisco; in 3869, lic.-aiijn professor of sacred literature m the Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Oakland; was later professor of homiletics and natural theology ; 
received tin* degree of ]), D. from Yale, 1870. 

Blanch arh, Jonathan, i >. !>., at Wheaton. 111., May 14, aged 81; was born in Ver- 
mont; gi mluated a ( I lu'ological seminary under Dr. Lyman Beecher: in 1842 was 
American vice-president of tin* World's Anti-Slavery Convention ; in 1810 became 
president of Knox College, Fale-ihurg, 111. ; from IS00-J8S2, president of Wheaton 
College, Illinois. 

Bowmicn, Henry 1 x«,ers<»lj . M. D., in Boston, Mass., January 15, aged 82; was 
burn in Salem; graduated at Harvard, 1828, and Harvard Medical College, 1SH2 ; 
studied medicine in Paris, lK'J'J-lS'rS; was professor of clinical medicine, llai- 
vard, 3859-1867; chairman State board of health, 1 w 69-ls79 ; president of the 
American Medical Association in P'77: a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; in 3876, delivered a lecture before tlic International Medical 
Congress, on “Public hygicnein tiie United States,” which by vote of the Con- 
gress was sent to every governor in the. rutted Slates and Canada. 

Boyi v\ Chari ks Barry, in New 5ork, November 21, aged do; was born in New- 
foundland ; was scientist., architect, inventor, and author; his inventions un lade 
Hie binocular telescope, and a microscopic telescope ; his model of the moon was 
ex hi hi led at t he American institute; lie made theiirsl practical demonstrat ion 
of the cause of mirage. 

Buaih.ey, Joseph P., in Washington. D. C., March 1 !, aged 79 r a graduate of Bul- 
gers College, 3826; was }>rincipal of Millstone Academy; admitted to the bar, 
1829; in 1870 Mas nominated to the Supreme Bench; Mas a member of the Elec 
toval Commission, 1877. 

Brown, Oeorhx. M. ])., in New York City, May f>. aged 09; was born in New 
Hampshire; educated at Burlington. Yt., Jeiferson Medical College, Pennsyl- 
vania. and at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; was a year at. 
Bellevue Hospital; in 1X51. became proprietor of a school for feeble-minded 
children. Barre, Mass.. which is the largest- private institution of its kind in the 
United States; was a member of the New England Psychological Society; of 
the National Association of Superintendents of Insane Asylums, and president 
of the Association of American Superintendents of institutions for Feeble- 
Minded Youth. 

Biusu, Mrs. Cum stint. Chaplin, at New Utrecht, L. I., February 3, aged 49; was 
a descendant of the iirst president of Waterville College, Maine, and was a* 
teacher of drawing m the State normal school, Framingham, Mass. 

Bpcutel, John h\, in Akron, Ohio, May 25, ajjod 70; was born in Ohio; be gave 
nearly $500,000 to the Universnlisf college in Akron that bears his name, and 
made it liis Bole legatee. 
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Bukl, Samuel, in New York City, December SO, aged 77; was born in Troy ; grad- 
uated at Williams College, 1 833 ; 1807-1871 was professor of .ecclesiastical 
history at Sen bury Hall, Faribault, Minn.; 1877-1888, professor of systematic 
divinity and dogmatic theology in tlie General Theolognal Seminary of t&e 
Protestant Episcopal Church New York: lie received the degree of S. T, !>• from 
Columbia College. 

Buxgay, Georoe W., in Bloom ii eld, N. J., duly 10, aged 7S; was born in England; 
a journalist, author, and poet. 

Bunkku, Rolket. in Rochester, N. Y . March aged 71 ; a naturalist ;vho gave tlio 
Rochester Ao iuemy ot S* ieuoc bis v aluable entomological collection. 

BURiioroiis, Rev. John Cua ires, D.D., in Chicago, April 2i, nged 7 a ; was horn in 
western New York; graduated at- Yale, 18*2, taught in the academy, Hamilton, 
N. Y., and studied theology; in JS55 was offered the presidency of Shurtleff 
College. Illinois, but in 1850 ho resigned Ins pastorate in Chicago to aid the 
movement which mini led in Chicago ’ Adversity: was ids bust president, 1857- 
1878, and chain el I or, 1878 1875; iu 1880 was a member of die. hoard of education, 
Chicago; in 1885 was appointed assistant superintendent of schools, which 
position he held till his death, lie •reeived the negro* of RR. U. from Madison 
(tiow Colgate) University, and that of I), I>. from University of Koehester. 

Butterfield, Ralph. M. !>., in Fordo 5 September 3, aged 74; born in Massachu- 
setts; graduated at Dartmouth, is;”); received the degree of M. D. from Univer- 
sity of Pennsyi » ania, R*13*, boom allied to f > artmotitli his fine mineralogical ami 
arciia ologicai cabinet and s|Tifly»ui>. 

Caelum, Gen. (tEoinn: \V.,1L S. A., graduate of West Point, in New York, Febru- 
ary -5 ; author of a jbsiorv of West Point, and its ’enefaetor to the amount of 
.fl'25,0 u\ 

Carpenter, Waljkr, M. 1)., in Burlington, Yt., November . , aged 84; was born in 
New Hampshire; graduated at Fartmouth Medical C 'oil ego, 18110; professor of 
therapeutics and materia medica in the University of Vermont, 1858-1857; pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of medicine in tlie same, 1857-1881, being dean 
of tin*, medical uuiuty irom 1871, was at one t ime president of the Vermont Mod- 
icnl .Soeit ty. 

Castle, Orlando R,, RR. If, at Alton, 111., January 15. aged 6!>; was born in 
Vermont; graduated at Dennison l’ni% ei.-»it> ; was one year a t ulor there; super- 
intendent of schools at Zanesville, Oliio; from 185s till his death was professor 
ol hellos- ltd, ties, rhetoiie, ami oratory in Miurlloff College, Alton, 111. 

Chapin, Aaron L., D. D., at Beloit, Wis., July 22, aged 75; was born in Hartford, 
Corn].; graduated at Yale, 1855; professor in the. Now York Inst i 1 11 1 0 for the 
Deaf and Dumb, 1858-1813; graduated at Union Theological Seminary, 1812; 
in 1850 became president of Beloit College; m 1880 became president emeritus 
and professor of ei\ il polity; was member of the board of examiners of the 
United States Military Academy, 1872, and of the, United Status Naval Academy, 
1875 ; wus president of the Wisconsin Academy of Aids and Sciences, and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the State Institute for Deaf-Mutes. 

Chapin, Rev. J. 1R, in Norwalk, Conn., March 11; was born in 1852 in Indiana; 
was for many years professor of mineralogy and geology in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton. N. Y. ; was an active member of Iho American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Chase, Thomas, in Providence, IF R, October 5, aged 65; was born in Worcester, 
Mass.; graduated at 1 larv aid, 1818; studied at the l T niver»ity"of Berlin and Col- 
lege of Paris; in 1855 became professor of Greek and Latin in llavorford College, 
Pennsylvania; was iis president, 1875-1 SS(i; Nerved at limes as classical pro- 
fessor at Brown UniverOt;, ; was a member of tlie American Committee on New 
Testament Revision, and of the Philological Congress held at Stockholm. 

Chester, Rev. Alukrt T., I>. D„ at Buffalo, N. Y., August 7, aged 80 years; was 
born in Norwich, Conn.; educated at Hobart ami Union colleges, at which latter 
I 10 graduated; became tutor there; entered the Presbyterian ministry; for 
twenty-seven years was president of Buffalo Seminary; was for many years 
president of iho Buffalo Historical Society, curator <d‘ the Gallery of Fine Arts, 
and secretary and treasurer of (ho Jesse Kctclnim memorial fund. 

Cole, Joseph Foxckaft, in Boston, May 2, aged 54 ; artist. 

Cooke, Mrs. Rose Terry, in Pittsfield, Mass., July 18, aged 65; was born in Con- 
necticut ; graduated at Hartford Female Seminary, 1813; married It. H. Cooke, 
1873; was wcll-luiown as the author of New Kogland stories. 
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COONS, Prof, Henry B., at Catskill, N. 1 1 ., Marcli 25, aged 26; was a graduate of 
Clavarack Academy and Wesleyan University ; was superintendent of schools, 
Oatskill, at the time of his death. 

Cranch, C. P., in Cambridge, Mass., January 20, aged 78; was born in Alexandria, 
Va. ; graduated at Columbian University; an artist and poet. 

Curtis, George William, at Livingston, Staten Island, New York, August 31, 
aged 68; was born in Providence, R. I. ; was designed by his father for a busi- 
ness career; he attended school at Jamaica Plain, Mass.; in 1842 joined the 
Brook Farm Community ; traveled abroad and gathered material for his books 
afterwards published ; was on the editorial staff of the New York Tribune; 1852 
hocamo editor of Putnam’s Monthly Magazine; from 1857 was editorial writer 
of Harpers’ Weekly, and always j den tilled with the Harpers, especially as con- 
ductor of the “Easy Chair’’; in 1860 was delegate to the convention which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for President; in 1862 declined the office of consul- 
general to Egypt; in 1867 was delegate-at-large to the constitutional convention 
of New York, in which lie was chairman of the committee on education; in 1868 
was Republican Presidential elector; in 1869 declined the. nomination for secre- 
tary of state of New York; was chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
appointed by President Grant ; be was a member of the board of regents and 
president, of the Metropolitan Museum, chancellor of the University of the »Stnte 
of New York president of the Unitarian Conference and vice-president of the 
Unitarian Association. * 

Cutting, Hiram A.. M. D., at Lunenburg, Vt., April 18, aged 60; was a member of 
scienliiic and medical societies; former Slab* geologist; secretary of the State 
board of agriculture and member of the Smithsonian observation corps; made 
numerous discoveries in microscopy. 

Davis, James II., in Amesbury, Mass., November 18, aged 73; was born in Ameshury ; 
graduated at Dartmouth, 1811; principal of Ameshury Academy, and taught 
in the academy and high school thirty-one. years; was principal of Barnard 
Academy, South Hampton, N. II. ; was for many years member of the school 
commit too of Ameshury. 

Dillon, Sidney, in New York, J line 0, aged 80; a noted financier and railroad builder. 

Douglas, John Hancock, M. D., in Washington, D. 0., October 2; was born in 
1821; was for some time editor of the American Medical Monthly; was General 
Grant's attending physician in his last illness. 

Dow, John M., Ph. 1)., in New York City, November 1; was born in New York in 
.1824; a naturalist ; through his labors w ere disco\ ered and named 200 new fishes 
and a new species of tapir; received the degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Gottingen. 

Dowling, John William, M. 1 in Goshen, N. Y., January 14, aged 56; born in New' 
York Pity; educated at Lewisburg ( 'ollege, Pennsylvania ; "received the degree 
of M. D. from Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia; was professor in the 
New York Homeopathic Medical ( ollege; in 1871 was elected its registrar, and 
till INS I was dean; occupied the chair of physical diagnosis and diseases of the 
heart and lungs in the college; was in 1880 elected president of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy; through his efforts, largely, the New York Surgical 
Institute was established. 

Drake, Charles Daniel, LL. 1>. , in Washington, D. C.« April 1, aged 71: was born 
in Cincinnati; educated at St. Joseph's College, Kentucky, and the military 
school at Middletown, Conn. ; was United States Senator from Missouri; eh dr- 
man of Committee on Education, warmly sustaining the Bureau of Education; 
appointed in 1870 Chief Justice of the Court of Claims ill the District of 
Columbia. 

Dwight, Theodore Wooi.se y, LI.. D., at ( ‘linton, N. Y., June 29, aged 69; graduated 
at Hamilton College, 1842-1816; was professor there of law, history, civil polity, 
and political economy, 1846-1858; in 185S was elected prolessor of municipal law 
in Columbia College, of which chair ho became professor emeritus iu 1891 ; was 
also warden of the law school of Ihe college; was one of the greatest teachers 
of law in the country. 

Eastman, Edmund Tuokku, M. !>., in Boston, November 10, aged 71; was born iu 
N*wv Hampshire; graduated at Phillips, Andover, and Harvard; received the 
degree of M. D., 1850; was eleven years member of the school committee, Boston, 
ttinl three years of the board of o\crseers for the poor. 
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Eastman, Gkok< t J£ Burrer. in Fend (lu Lac, Wis., October 20, aged 81; was born in 
\ ermont ; graduated at Dartmouth, 183G; principal of an academy, Detroit, 
Mich. ; taught at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Troy, N. Y. ; superintendent of schools, 
Fond du Lac. 

Earle, Pliny, M. D., at North.irnpton, Mass., May 17, aged S3; was born in Lei- 
cester, Mass.; graduated at the Uri.crsity of Pennsylv ani i, 1837; was medical 
superintendent Bloomingdale lueane Asylum, New York.; professor of materia 
ltiedica at Berkshire Medical Institute, Pitts lie hi, Mass., on*., of the founders of 
the American Medical Associate'll, and of tbeAsso. iationof Medical Superintend- 
ents of Institutions for tlio Insane, the New York Academy of Medicine and the 
New England Psycho logical Society; iva« one of the insanity experts to ex amir ■ 
Guitcau. 

Elliott, Rev. Charles, I). T)., in Easton, Pa.,, February 15, aged 77; was born in Scot- 
land; graduated at Lafayette College, ISM); 1813-1X15, principal of an academy 
at Xenia, Ohio; 1 845 -18 was professor at tlie Western University of Penn- 
sylvania; for fourteen > cars is as professor of Greek at Miami University; 18G3- 
1882 was professor oi‘ T»ihli< alliteratin ', and exegesis at Me C* rmiek 'rheological 
•Seminary, Chicago (then the Presbyterian Seminary); since 18X7 pro lessor of 
Hebrew and cognate languages it Lafayette College. !lo published several 
studies of tho Bible. 

3 IE i t», Cyrus, in New York City. July 12, aged 73; was born in Stockbridge, Mass,; 
a (imineier to whoso untiring eiforts for thirteen years is dim the success of tlie 
first telegraphic connection between Europe and America. 

Fry, Bknj. St. .James, in St. LouD, February 5, aged 87; was educated at YVood- 
ward College, Cincinnati ; president of Worthington Female College, 185G-18G0; 
chaplain God O. V. J. ; editor Central Christian Advocate since 1872. 

Furman, Lev. Thomas Baker, at. McMinnville, Tenn., January U; was a teacher 
for thirty-eight years in commercial and Jitcrar\ colleges in ntiago, Buenos 
A.iTcs, atul Montevideo, South .\meri"a, and in cla.*,sieai schools at. Mont Eagle, 
Tenii., and McMimnille; was He son of Wood Furman, A.M., a prominent 
educator. 

Garrison, Joseph Emu an, M. lb, I>. lb, at Camden, N. J., January 30, aged 00; an 
authority on canon h»'v and liturgies and professor in tlie. Philadelphia Divinity 
School. 

Gilson, Randall Lei., at. Hot Springs, Aik., 1>< comber 15, aged 70; was born in 
Kentucky; graduated at Vale isi 1853; educated for tho bar; Confederate gen- 
eral, United States Sena I or two terms, and member of the Senate Committee on 
National' University ; a trustee of ihe Peabody fund ami Tula no University. 

Gilmore, Patrick S., in St-. Louis, September 21, aged fit; was born in Ireland; 
Icudorof Gilmore's Band and conductor of tho peace jubilees in Boston, ISO!), 1872. 

Gould, Jay, in New York City, December 2, aged 5G; a noted capitalist and rail- 
road linanc'er; gave .pTOjHX) to education. 

Green, George Fleming, in K dnmazoo, Midi., June 7, aged GO; invented the first 
wiiri and cord binder u cd f or harvest ing, the cash rail way system used in stores, 
electrical dental instruments, and an electric ear. 

Greene, Rev. Harris R.. at, Wickford, ILL, August 18, aged G2; was at one timo 
principal of Worcester high school. 

Ham*:, John Gardner, at Redlands, Cal., March 23, aged G7 ; was born in Vermont; 
graduated at University of Yorumiit; licensed to preach; founded Bellevue 
Academy in Lugonia (now Redlands); was town superintendent of schools in 
Poultney, Chester, and Stowe, Vt.; was a contributor to Bibliotheca. Sacra, the 
New Englander, and other periodical*. 

ITamit/ion, J. IL, M. 1>., in Salt Lake City, April PL a physician and surgeon of 
note; a graduate of Rush Medical College. 

Hare, Rev. George Kvlkx, lb D.. LI*. i>., in Philadelphia, February 18, aged 81; 
was born in Philadelphia: graduated from Union College, 1827, and studied the- 
ology at tho General Seminary of tlie Protestant Episcopal Church, New York; 
1844-15, assistant professor of Greek at tho University of Pennsylvania ; principal 
of an Episcopal academy, Philadelphia ; in 1857 opened the training school for 
Young Men of Holy Orders, which, m 18G2 became the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, where for twenty-live years he was professor of Bible learning and 
exegesis; was one of the best Hebrew scholars in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; served on the American committee on the revision of tho Bible; received 
the degree of lb D, from Columbia College, and that of LL. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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Hayward, Ciiaju.ks Jacob, in 8t. Louis, December 18, aged 40 ; born in New Harap- 
shire; graduated at Dartmouth, 1873; teacher of mathematics, Bryant <fc Strat- 
ton’s College, St. Louis; principal .and proprietor of Hayward’s Shorthand and 
Business College. 

Hodgkins, Thomas CL, in Ketauket, L. I., December ] , aged 88; gave $200,000 to the 
Smithsonian, $100,000 to Ike Koval Institute of Croat Britain, besides various 
other beneficent gifts, lie bequeathed all Ills personal estate to the Smithsonian. 

IIOLDKN, William Worth, in JtoLaigh, N. (•., March 1 ; was bora in 1814; a noted 
North Carolina journalist of secession ami reconstruction days. 

IIoWAim, Jarvis Cutlf.h, at Hartford, Conn., March 21, aged 83; was born iu 
Stafford, Conn,; graduated at Yale, 1831; was principal of a private school, 
Warren, Conn., till 1851; taught in Hartford; v as principal of high school, West 
Meriden, Conn., 1857-1861. 

IioWLAM>, C rough, in Chicago, October 23, aged. 6* ; was bom in Massachusetts; 
graduated from Amherst, 1850; was tutor at Amherst, and after three years was 
appointed instructor in French, German, and 1 itiu ; became assistant principal 
Chicago high school, 1*57; was twenty years iis principal; 1881-1800 was super- 
intendent, of schools. 

IIUJDKiCnrKu, Fkkhkkiuk, at Mcadvjlle. Pa., May 10, aged 75; was horn in Mead villa; 
studied at Harvard ami under private tutors*, studied theology ; in 1*11 aided, in 
establishing the McadvilJe Tin uJogieal School, in which he was tor many years 
professor; pa. dished Belied’ of the First Three Centura s Concerning Christ's 
Mission to the Urnlm- World, Judaism at Korne, and Indirect Testimony of History 
to tlx* Genuineness of tin* Gospels. 

Humus, Thomas William, D. !>., in Knoxville, Tenn., January lf>, aged 76; was 
horn iu Knoxville; graduated at tin* Fast Tennessee Col lege (now University of 
3'ennessec > ; was President of the University of Tennessee, 1805-1883. 

Hunt, Raxhall, LU. If, m New Orleans, in March, aged 85; was horn in Charleston, 
S. (3, 1825; studied law; was elected to the faculty of the law school iu New 
Orleans, upon its establishment in 1*17; became president of the university; a 
brilliant lawyer who figured in many famous eases. 

Hunt, Thomas Stf.ruy, M. if, iu New York City, February 12, aged lid; was born 
in Norw ich, ( \mn. ; was educated for the medical profession; hut made a. spe- 
cialty of chemistry and geology; 1M7-1872 was chemist and mineralogist to the 
geological survey of Canada; he syOomatiealh tlivuhd and classified geolog- 
ically the stratiform crystalline rocks; was one of the organizers of La\ul 
University , cjnehee ; ] ST>7 - 1 X<;i> was professor of chemistry at Laval; was four 
years lecturer at Met Jill University , Montreal ; ! v 72 1*78, professor of geology- 
at tin* Massac, lmsetD Institute of Technology ; since 1x59 a fellow of the Koyal 
Society; was the author of many w orks. among them A New Basis tor Chemistry, 
Systematic Mineralogy. 

Ingalls, Franuik T., in Springfield, Mo., August 5; was horn in Haverhill, Mass., 
1**5; graduated at Williams College. 18*11; Ktudie.il theology at Princeton and 
Andover seminaries; was a regent, of the Kansas State University and trustee of 
Washburn College; from 1887 was president of Drury College, Springfield, Mo.; 
was a luot her id’ ex- Sena tor J. J. Ingalls. 

Jaukson, A. h\, M. D. in Chicago, November 12; as as horn in 1<S27; graduated at tho 
Pennsylvania Medical College, t S 1 s ; was lecturer on gynecology in the Kusli 
Medical College, i’hieago; editor of the Medical Kegister; was tho original of 
‘ 4 My friend the Doctor,” in Mark Twain's Innocents Abroad. 

Juim>, Oraxgk, in Chicago, Dei ember 27, aged 70; was born in New York State; 
graduated at Wesleyan University, 1817: was editor of tho American Agricul- 
turalist, 1853; became owner and publisher, 185*5; was agricultural editor of 
tho New York Times, 18.55-1833, and of the Orange Judd Farmer till his death; 
he gave to Yale the Orange Judd Hall of Natural Science, costing $100,000. 

IvARg&, Gen. JosRi’H, in New 5 nrk ('it y , December 27, aged 69; was born in Ger- 
many; graduated at the University of Breslau: studied literature in the College 
of France and in Berlin; his sympathy for Poland sent him to the United 
States, where he became head of a private school: entered the arm t v, from which 
in 1870 he resigned to become pjrofessm* of continental language and literature 
at Princeton, where he remained till his death. 
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Kendall., Hexuy, D. I)*, in East Bloomfield, N. Y., September 10, aged 77; was for 
many years secretary of the 1 reshy teri an Board of Home Missions j was called 
the Bismarck of Presbyterian Home Missions; was specially efficient in securing 
endowments for Presbyleriau institutions of learning, 

Kimiiall, Ktciiahd BuuLKicif, in New York City, December 28, aged 75; lawyer; 
■was l>Oin in New Hampshire; graduated at Dnrmontli, 1884; was tbo author of 
8t. Leger and ofclier works. 

Ktmp.aij., Hjl.uay, M. D. r at Lowell, M.tf^ . duly 27, agon 88; was born foi Hill, New 
Hampshire; rec.Ji od li’s degree Iron* Part mourn, 1827: practh od in Chi* # >pee 
andl-owell; was twenty-six year* resident physician of tbo Corporation Hos- 
pital, Eon ell - 1811 was a]. jointed professor of surgery in the Yw.mcrat Medical 
(College; in 1315 to a sind’ar position *n the dcikshiiv Medical Institute, Pitts- 
field, Ainas., in 18ut catered tin* army, serving four months under (tenoral 
Butler, as brigade surgeon ; at Annapolis and ’ or.' Monive, superintended the 
organi/at ion of military hospitals esiabjished for the national tr 'ops 1802; was 
president of Hjo American Hymoeoiogical Society, contributed to medical liter- 
ature, ami was considered one of the first surgeons in the country. 

KiXGsnrKY, liev. Ai>i>is.'>n, O. Ik, in Marietta, Ohio, January 25, aged hi ; was born 
in Connecticut; studied at Amlu rst and Andover Theological Seminary; as 
pastor in Zanesville, Ohio, lie was instrumental in founding Putnam Female 
Seminary; was resident of its hoard oi ti unices; was a trustee of Marietta 
College, and of Earns Theological Seminary, Cincinnati. 

Knox, Jmiix Jay, in Nr\ York City, February 0, aged (>5; ox-ComptroIler of Cur- 
rema ; dist inguisbe i linauc'er, 

Lr.A.MiN<;. James E\, M.P., in New' York. December 5, aged 72; v, as born in Now York 
Stale; grad unit'd from the med’eM departin' id- of the l o rsily of the City of 
Nr v York : IN/ 1 wnseleoted professor of pracl h a eaud prumipms of medicine in the 
Woman's Medical College, Nev Yorl. , was first president, of the New York poly- 
clinic and prole For of chest diseases ; published medical articles. 

Eeicjiiton, Kour.ni T., at Fall Fiver, Mass., May 1, ag“d 50; was principal of the 
B.M.C. Em fee liiirli sdiooi; auihor of L/dglil oil’s < '‘reek and Latin Lessons ami 
other text -hooks. 

Ei:ta>;<;, Eugeni:, in Boston, November 27, ag^d 50; was born in France; completed 
(ho architect urul <*our : “ wiili high honors in t.ho Paris School of Beaux Arts; for 
twenty years was profes-mr of architect oral drawing at. Massachusetts Institute 
of Tochmdogv. 

Lock f, .Ioiin TIknuy, in North Charleston, N. 11., February 0 ; was bom in North 
Charleston, 1817: was known as the learned shoemaker; had made a. valuable 
geological collection, which ho gave to Fnrwoll high school. 

Lo\(a'i:u.o\v, Itcv. Hampel, in Portland, Me., October 5, aged 75; aVmTnri.ni cler- 
gyman, a. poet, and an author; was a brother of Henry \V. LongleJJow and his 
biographer. 

Lorinnu', Hamm., in Boston, March Id. aged 70; was born in New Hampshire; pub- 
lisher of periodicals, hooks, and text-books. 

Iovetmn’g, Prof. Josr.ru, EE. D., in Cambridge, Mass., January 19, aged 80; was 
born in Charlestown; gimluat^d sit Harvard, 1^35; 18:1(5 was appointed tutor oi 
mathematics and pLysi?s in Harvard: 1*58 was appointed Hollis ]»ro lessor oi 
mathematics and history, which chair beheld for lijty-thrfce years; 1855-51 and 
1857-3870 was regent of the university, associated with .Professor Pierce, was 
editor of the Mathematical Miscellany; bad charge, 1807-1870, in connection with 
the Fniled States Coast Survey, of computations for determining transatlantic, 
longitudes from telegraphic observations on cable lines; 1851 -1875 was perma- 
nent. secretary of the American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
1875 was its president ; was a member of the. American Historical Society oi 
Philadelphia, of the National Academy of Sciences,! alifornia Academy of Sci- 
ences; Buffalo Historical Society ; 1859-1875 was corresponding secretary of the 
American Academy of Sciences;* i 875- 3 880 its vicc-pr< Mdont ; 1880-1887 its presi- 
dent; published numerous books and articles on scientific subjects, the total 
number being not less than 105; from 1889 he was professor emeritus. 

Lyforil Amos Cogi* .-swell, in Denver, Colo., May 3, aged 30 years; was bom in Bos- 
ton; graduated at Dartmouth, 1885; taught in the Ifolderness school, New Hamp- 
shire; in an Episcopal academy, Cheshire, Conn.; in Jarvis Hall Military Acad- 
emy, Denver, of which he was head master at the time of his death. 
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Mahon, Rev. W. A. V. V., D.d)., in New Brunswick, N. J., November 3, aged 70; was 
a graduate of Union College, 1840, and New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
1840, in which latter institution he was professor of didactic theology at the 
time of his death. 

Manly, Basil, in Louisville, Ky., January 31, aged 60; was horn in South Caro- 
lina; graduated at the University of Alabama, 1843, and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1847; in 1854 was president of the Richmond Female Institute; was 
professor of Old Testament interpretation ami Biblical introduction in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Greenville, S. C., which position he 
held at the time of his death: in 1871 was ejected president of Georgetown 
College, Kentucky, but after a year lie returned to the theological seminary, 
which had been moved to Louisville. 

McMullin, Rev. Samuel H., D. I)., in Glendale, Ohio, February 17, aged 61; was 
born in Philadelphia; graduated at University of Pennsylvania, 1849, and 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1851; professor of Greek at Miami University, 
1867-1870; professor of church history at Danville (Ky.) Theological Seminary, 

Meigs, Gen. Montgomery C., in Washington, D. C.. January 2, aged 75; a gradu- 
ate of the United States Military Academy; 1876 was made a member of the 
commission to reorganize the Army; was (Quartermaster-General, a scientific 
soldier, the. architect of the Pension Building, Washington, regent of the 
Smithsonian, and a member of scientific societies. 

Martin, Charles, M. IP, January 15; formerly medical director in the United 
States Navy. 

Mkrriman, Rev. Wm. K., at Marblehead, Mass., August l,aged 67; was many years 
a Congregational pastor, and from 186: i to 1879 was president of Ripon College, 
AVisronsin; was a corporate member at one time of the American hoard. 

Moore, George Henry, in New York, May 5, aged 69; was horn in Concord, N. II. ; 
graduated at the University of the City of New York; while a student was 
appointed assistant librarian of New York Historical Society; 1849 became 
librarian; since .1872 superintendent of the Lenox Library; published several 
works, among them Parly History of Columbia College. 

Moss, John Calvin, in New York, April 8, aged 51 ; was born in Pennsylvania; was 
the inventor of plioto-engraving and head of the Moss Engraving Company. 

Murphy, Rev. J. .1., S. .!., in Washington, 1>. ('., March 31, ageo 48; was horn in 
Ireland; educated at Carlow College and Maynooth, where he studied theology; 
entered the Society of Jesus, in America, 1866; 1868 was appointed professor in 
Boston College; 1875, lecturer at Georgetown University, District of Columbia, 
and prefect; was professor of rhetoric, Frederick, Md. ; professor of scripture 
at Woodstock; professor of philosophy at Holy Cross College; reef or of (ion- 
zagu College, District of Columbia ; rector of SB Francis Xavier church and 
college ; professor of philosophy, Georgetown College. 

Mubskv. Gen. Rkuukn Delavkn. PL. D., in Washington, 1). C., May 29, aged nearly 
59; M as born in Hanover, N. H. : graduated at Dartmouth College. 3851 ; captain 
United Ktnfcs Army ; colonel ( >ne hundred and tenth United States Colored Troops ; 
brevet brigadier-general United States Volunteers; private secretary to President 
Johnson; prominent member of Washington bar; welt known as writer fort ho 
press; professor of law, Howard University; special promoter of Manassas 
industrial School, 

Nkvin, William Marvel, PL. D., in Lancaster, Pa.. February 11, aged 86; gradu- 
ated at Dickinson College, 1827; in 1810 was elected professor of Latin, Greek, 
and belles- left res in Marshall College, Mereersburg, Pa. ; upon its union w Tth 
Franklin College lie an as reelected; was first, professor of belles-lettres; 1886 
became professor emeritus; at the time of his death was reputed the oldest 
college professor in the country; received LL. 1>. from Dickinson. College. 

Nkwuomr, Wesley, in Ithaca, N. January 27; was horn in 1808; was one of the 
most noted eonehologints in the Avorld; his collection of shells was bought by 
Ezra Cornell for Cornell University, and lie M as made its curator. 

Oliver, Fitch Kdwakd, M. !>., iu Boston, December 8, aged 73; was born in Mas- 
sachusetts; graduated at Dartmouth, 1839, and Harvard Medical College, 1813; 
secretary of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, 1856-1860; coeditor 
Boston Medical aiul Surgical Journal, 1860-1861 ; instructor in materia medica 
in Harvard medical school, 1860-UJ70; an author of medical and other works; 
cabinet keeper of the Massachusetts Historical Society; a compiler of psalm 
melodies. 
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Osborn, Lucien M., LL* P., in October, aged 09; graduated at Colgate University, 
1850; professor, in Colgate, of mathematics and natural science sinco 1808. 

Osgood, James Ripley, in London, England, May 18; was born ri Maine, 1836; 
graduated at Rowdom; was a noted publisher. ' 

Overiietseu, John, in New York, M r \ 1; was born 1834; graduated at Rochester 
University, 1851; was an inrtructoi in Pol\ teclmie Institute of Brooklyn; a 
noted Creek scholar; trustee of Rutger's Pomelo College, N< w York, aud Leland 
University fen* Colored People, in Louisia .a. 

Packer, Harriet, in Brooklyn, la, unary 26; was b» \\ hi 1820; gave -too, 000 to 
rebuilding Brooklyn Female At adorn*' the name <1 which was changed in her 
honor to Packer Institute. 

Parsons, Thomas William, in Scitnatc, Mass.. September 3, aged 73; a scholar and 
poet ; Ills best-known poem is, On a Bust of Dante. 

Peabody, Col. Ceorge, January 3; Salem, Mast. 

Peck, Wm. Guy. in Creeirvicli, Conn., February 7, aged 72; was horn in Litchfield, 
Conn.; professor of natural philosophy at West Point; proles so l of physics and 
engineeiing at t lie Uni*, orsit-y ot Michigan; since L8S1 professor of mathematics, 
astronomy, and mechanics at Columbia College: was the author of several text- 
books. 

Feet, Josiaii Wiiket/wic, at Montioollo, Iowa, April 17, aged XI; was born in 
Yermont ; graduated at Middlchury College, 1833; in 1819 esta hlislied the Her- 
mitage Home School (or Boyc.it Fall River, Mass., of which he was the principal 
till 1853; taught at Brighton. Iowa, Oshkosh, Wis., and in Parsons College, Iowa. 

Pkllkw, <«koujk, in New York, February 18-19; was born in 1861 : graduated at Har- 
vard, 1880; a journalist and aniline. 

JbEHREPoN’i, l]DWAiii>h in NewYo.k, March 6, aged 75; cx-niiiii.xvr to England; 
Attorm /-General under President Grant. 

Pike, Mrs. Maria Louisa, in Brooklyn, March 23; was horn in England; a naturalist 
and author. 

Pollard, Josephine, iu New York. August ir>; an author of religious and children’s 
books and several po« ms. 

Pope, (ion. John, in Sandusky, Ohio, September 23, aged 70; was born in Louisville, 
Ky. ; giaduated at the United States Military Academy; a noted Union general 
in the late war. 

Porter, Noah, D.l)., LI.. !>., an New Haven, Conn., March 4, aged 80; was born in 
Farmington, Conn. ; graduated at Yale, 1831 ; was tutor there, and studied theol- 
ogy; was ordained in 1830; 1S1H accepted the (Mark professorship at Vale; 1871 
elected president of Vale, where he remained fifteen years, during which t ime the 
college became a university ;M8S6 he resigned the presidency, but remained Clark 
professor; 1858 received]), D, from University of City of New York, and in 1886 
LL. 1>. from Edinburgh; 1870 the same from Western Reserve, and in 1*<71 the 
same from Trinity; was the author of philosophical and seientifie works, some 
of which are used" as lext-bonks: ’was the prineipal editor of the revised editions 
of Webster's Unabridged Pieti.nmry ])r. Porter's works include Educational 
Systems of Puri tans and Jesuits Compared, American Colleges and the American 
Public, The Science of Nature versus the Science of Man, Science and Sentiment, 
Elements of Moral Science, 3' he Human Intellect, Kant’s Ethics, A Critical 
Exposition. 

Proutv, David, in Spencer, Mass., September 13, aged 78; bequeathed $15,000 to 
Wellesley, $15,009 to Wesleyan Academy, Willmtham, Mass., $15,000 to Amherst, 
$15,000 to Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Prudhommk, Jonx P. E., in Washington, D. C., June 28; w as horn in Santo Domingo 
1801; was noted as the engraver on steel of Turnbull's painting, Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence; was curator of the National Academy of Design, 

Reese, J. J., toxicologist, in Atlantic City, September 4 ; born in Philadelphia, 1818. 

Richardson, Tobias Hibson. M. I)., in New Orleans, in June, aged 65; was born at 
Lexington, Ky. ; received his degree of* M. 1 >. from University of Louisville, 1818; 
for eight years was demonstrator of anatomy in the university; was ottered the 
chair of anatomy in the New York Medical College, that of surgery in the Ken- 
tucky School of Medicine, and that of anatomy in the medical department of 
Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia, which last lie accepted; in connection with 
Dr. Gross established the North American Chirurgical Review; in 1868 became 
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Richakhsox, To hi ah ( iinso.v— ■ Continued. 

professor of anatomy in the University of Louisiana; 1873 was made dean of the 
medical faculty, University of Louisiana; 1873 also was made professor of sur- 
gery; 1877 was elected president of American Medical Association ; a largo con- 
tributor to medical literature; was corresponding member of tlio College of 
Physicians ami Surgeons and n. member of the Academy of Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, and of the medical societies of New Orleans and Louisiana. 

RoniNsox, William Kktgkna, in Prooklyn, January 23, aged 77 ; was born in Ire- 
land; a journalist, politician, and Member of Congress; m 1871, editor Irish 
World. 

Roixskks, fJrmisToriiKU Raymond Pkimiy, IJear-Admiral, United States Navy, in 
Washington, 1). C., January 8, aged 72. 

IlOFMEit, .1 man, in Lenox, Mass., August 30-31 ; was horn in Holland; some claimed 
him to bo son of King William 1; came to United States 1SPJ; was appointed 
professor of French in tin*. New York free Academy, 1818; vice president College 
of the City of New York, 1833, and professor of French, which positions he held 
till liis death; published Polyglot Readers, » Dictionary of French-Lnglish 
Idioms, and other works. 

Mias TIknuifti'a Jrnsox, in I >m «hester, -Mass., November 12; member of 
the Slat*' board of t (locution, 

lit an! fjif< )ltJ \ U. M.. in Now York, May 1*0, aged 73; physicist. 

SrilWATK a, Lieut. nine, in Portland, < n*eg., November 2, aged ‘12*; was horn in 

Illinois; graduated at United States Military Academy, and in 1S7(> from tbo 
Tirllcvoo Hospital ». ollege; a geographical explorer; joined in the search for Sir 
John Franklin. 

Sro'i r, Rev. John Wl rnr.irsroox, 1). D.,iu Wnr.hingt. on. D. C., November 20, aged 02 
years; was horn in Pei*nsvl\ nnin. ; graduated at Washington College, Pennsyl- 
vania: took a. course in chemistry in Yale; was a pvolessor in his alma, mater, 
1SJMS28; afterw ards became professor of mathematics and natural science at 
Miami University, Ohio; assisted in founding llelmont College; was professor 
in Oxford Female College, and its president ; \> as professor at Hanover College, 
Indiana; and tor seven years professor at, Monougahela College, Pommy 1\ ania; 
wa« father in-law of President Harrison. 

Sf.iu.ky, Ciiaiii.I’.s A., in Mount Vernon, N.Y., November t. ug«d fif»; nns born in 
Ihillslon, N. Y. ; graduated at, Union College, 18t7; Mas nrofessor of chemistry 
anal toxicology in Now York Medical College, 1839-IS(>2: professor of chemis- 
try and metallurgy in New York College of Dentistry ; a well-known chemist, 
and for a time was on the fda!V of the Scientific American. 

Siifa, John Dauson (Jii.mauy, in Fli/abeth. N. J., February 22, aged 07; was horn 
in Now York; a prolific historical writer and a translator; issued three volumes 
of a History of the Catholic ( ‘hutch in America ; received from thn l niversity of 
Notre Dunn*, Indiana, thp inrtaiv medal as tin* most distinguished Catholic lay- 
man in Mio country . 

Sk inn Fit, Rev. Thomas Daiivky. D.D., in Chicago, January 4, aged *32; was born 
in Philadelphia; graduated from the University t,f New York, 1810; studied 
theology at Andover and Union Seminary, 188?, till his death: was professor of 
didactic and polemic theology in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Smith, Fi>\yahi» Parson, Ph. !>., in Worcester, Mass., May 2, aged 52; was horn in 
Massachusetts; graduated at Amherst, 18(55; principal of high s< liool, Hinsdale, 
Mass., lSd5-lM57; teacher of Latin and Greek, Wiilistou Seminary; studied at 
Unive rsity of Hallo; professor of modern languages in 'Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute (then the Worcester County Free Institute of Industrial Science); 
from 1888 till his dtath professor of political science; received the degree of Ph. 
D. from University of Syracuse. 

Smith, Ronwfll; horn in Connecticut, 1829; married the lady who sent the first 
message over the tirst telegraph: was one of t lie owners and publishers of Scrib- 
ners Monthly, and later founder of the Century Company, publishers of the 
Century Magazine; was the iirst to win a large English circulation for an Amer- 
ican magazine. 

Spa u >1X0, Roy. Sami-fl Joxkk, 1). D., at Nowburyport, Mass., April 10, aged 72; 
was born in Now Hampshire; graduated at Dartmouth, 1812; at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, J8.15; served *»n school committees of Salmon Falls and New- 
buryport; trustee of South Lerwick, Hampton, and Dearborn Academics; a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical and Genealogical Society, and director 
of the public library. 
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Starr, Nathaniel Wixtiibop, iit Rod Bank, N. J., February 16, aged 80; was born 
in Danbury, Conn.; educated ao Yale; was principal of various schools in New 
York; in 1854 established the military and collegiate school at Yonkers, where 
ho remained till 1867. 

Strains Lewis Fkkn< h, D. D., February J), aged 45 years; w.*,s horn in Newlmry- 
port, Mass.; graduated at Prince ton, i8 <54; studied theology at Princeton, I860- 
1870; also studied at Lcipsic and Berlin ; graduauul from Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 1872; since 1870 has been professor or systematic theology in Bangor 
Seminary : was ottered a similar chai" la Union Sunirmry, but declined’ 

Steiner, Dr. Lewis li. ? in Baltimore, Ft bru:ir\ H\ aged 65; was born in Mary] a d; 
graduated from Marshall C'dhg e, Morccrabuvg, Pa.; Slate senator, president of 
American Medical Association. trust «o of Hampton, librarian of Enoch Pratt 
Library, anil an tliov of reh litittc works , acti ve in organization and support of 
public schools of Maryland. 

StoouauI), O. N., LL. !>., at Wooster, Ohm, F bruary 10, aged 80; Mar educated at 
Union College; 1815 became, prole.* or if natural science ad chemistry Miami 
University, and war. for a time- president pro tempore; among liis pupils wero 
President Harrison, Secretary Noble, \/!iitelaw Reid, and Calvin S. Brice; in 
1870 became professor of natural science, Wooster, Ohm, which position ho 
resigned m 1884. 

.Sminto.v, V* iia.i am, i.j Now fork, ( ‘e+oher 25, aged 0b; was bort ill Scotland; edu- 
cated at Knox CoiVgr, Canada, and AnilioivJ; began to preach 1853; became 
professor of ancient. 'and modern Fmguages, Ureensboro, N. C., in Edgeworth 
Female Seminary ; 185 \ was professor in Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, 
New York; was war correspondent. 1862; 1 865-1 S6K was professor of beJIcH-letl res 
in the University of California ; resided in Brooklyn anu edited text-books, which 
\vere widely used, and i’o»* a siries of v, Inch he received a g >hl mulal at the Paris 
Exposition. 

Tanner, Rev. F.mv.\i:i* Ai.ten, in . Kick son v i lie, HI.. February 8, aged 61 ; was horn 
in Illinois; graduated a* Illinois College, 1857; was professor of La-tin in n. col- 
lege on the, Pacific (Mast; 1865 was appointed io Mm chair of Latin and rhetoric 
jn Illinois College, and in 1882 he^anm it h president. 

Thayer, Giuikrt, LL. i )., at Morgan Park. 111., February 2, aged 70; was b »rn in 
Wilmmglon, N. Y.; received bis education at Keosville Academy and Slate 
normal school; was a teacher from his iighteonth year; taught in State normal 
school, Illinois, was principal of a. young ladies' seminary, Jacksonville, and for 
soNintecn years president of Chicago Female Seminary, Morgan Park, 

Tojm-iv, Rev. Henry P., D. D., UL. D., at Kent’s Hill, Me., September 16, aged 72; 
was principal c >f Maim*. Wesleyan Seminary. JH48-i882; was then made pro- 
fessor emeritus; during tin* thirty-live years of Ids prim ipalship 20,006 students 
entered the institution. 

Tnmvnmnirr, Hen. Wii.uam Pettit, at New Haven, aged 61 ; was horn in Michigan ; 
graduated from West Point, 1818, first in liis class; remained in the Army till 
jS50, whim ho accepted a position as iust ructor of mathematics in University of 
Michigan; I860 became prides, -or of mat hemal ns at, Yale; 1876 went to Columbia 
College as prof -usor; was adjutant geneial of Connecticut, .1872-1876. 

'Feck, Jeremy Wkrstkr, at Springfield, Mass., February 25, aged 86; was born in 
New Hampshire; graduated from Phillips, Andover, 18.S6, and Amherst, 1810; 
preceptor Bruttleboio Academy, 1810-11 ; afterv arils entered the ministry. 

WAhsworrnr, Rev. Ep\vaki> P>., D. 1)., in Livonia, N. Y.. February 2, aged 72; was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio; graduated at Union College, 1814; at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1818; was president <>f Pacific; Female <5 d lege., Oakland, Cal., 
for three years; chancellor of Ingham University, New York, for three years. 

Watson, Seeexo, Pli. 7>. , in Cambridge, Mass., March 0. aged 65; was l>orn in 
Connecticut; graduated at Yale, 1847; studied medicine in the University of the 
City of New York; was tutor in Iowa College; w as associated with Dr. Henry 
Barnard in publishing tin*. Journal of Education ; was botanist to the United 
States geological exploration of the fortieth parallel; 1871, curator of the Har- 
vard herbarium; 1881-1881, was iml rtictor in phytograidiv ; published numerous 
botanical works of value; was a fellow of tin*. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences; received the degree of Ph. D, 
from Iowa College. 
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Wellington, Asa, iu Boston, May 9, aged 74; was born in Massachusetts; gradu- 
ated at Yale, 1843; principal of the academy at Thompson, Conn., of the Barre 
Mass, (high school), of the Braintree high school and that of Quincy. 

Wheildon, William Wilder, in Concord, Mass., in January, aged 86; was horn in 
Boston; for forty-four years editor of Bunker Hill Aurora; was also a lawyer; 
a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and mem- 
ber of the American Historical Association, New Bn gland Historic Genealogical 
Society, the Webster Historical Society, Concord Antiquarian Society, and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural; he wrote numerous .scientific and historic articles. 

Whitman, Walt, poet, in Camden, N. J., March 26, aged 73; was horn in Long Island; 
.journalist, hospital nurse, poet; his poetry has received much comment, favor- 
able and unfavorable. 

Whittier, John Greenleae, poet, at Hampton Balls, N. II., September 7, aged 85; 
was born in Haverhill, Mass.; bis family were of Puritan stock, which became 
Quaker in the second American general ion ; his education was received at Haver- 
hill Academy ; he early t timed his attention to literature; 1830, was made editor 
of New England Weekly Review, Hartford, Conn. ; 1837, became editor of Haver- 
hill Gazette; a delegate to the first, antislavcvy convention iu 1833; in 1835 was 
a member of Massachusetts legidat.ure; 1837, was in thoofliccof the American 
Antislavery Society; 1838, took charge of Pennsylvania Freeman, an organ of 
that society; 1811, edited the Middlesex Standard, and was afterwards associate 
editor of the National Era, at Washington; was one of the founders of the 
Liberty party; l> X) and 180.5 was a member of the electoral college of Massa- 
chusetts. Mails of his poems arc strongly abolition in sentiment, and many 
religious; was beloved by the American people as a. true American poet. 

Wh kiiam, Rev. Jokkrm Dresser, at. Manchester, Vt., May 12, aged 95; was born in 
Connecticut.; graduated at Vale, and at the time of Ins death he was reputed 
the oldest living alumnus; was rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven ; tutor at Yale; in 1828 took charge of the Washington Institute, a hoard- 
ing school in New York City; was principal of Burr Seminary, Manchester, Vt., 
and trustee oi JMiddlebury College. 

FOREIGN, 1892. 

Adams, John Corcu, in Cambridge, England, June 21, aged 73; for many years 
Lowndean professor of astronomy at Cambridge, and director of the observa- 
tory; was joint discoverer with Leverrier of the planet Neptune. 

Aurkndt, , a young teacher in Hamburg, who, during the cholera epidemic, 

devoted Imnself to nursing \ ict ims ; lie died of the disease. 

Airy, Sir George Riddell, LL. 1>., 0. C. L., F. R. S., K. o. B., January 4 ;n graduate 
of Cambridge; 1828 assumed entire charge of Cambridge Observatory; 1835 
became astronomer royal, which post he occupied for lorty-six. \ears; discov- 
ered the optical malady, astigmatism, and suggested the i\ medy. 

Al\Rc<>n, I >on .lose Dolores, No\ ember 15, aged 46; director of boys* school at 
1 'acral, Chile; had received medals and diplomas for his services. 

Aliikrt Victor, Prince, Duke, of Clarence, in England, January 14, aged 28; hoir 
presumptive to the. British throne. 

Allon, Hen uv , D. ])., in Loudon October 16, aged 74; a Congregational clergyman; 
from 1865-1886 editor of the British Quarterly Review. 

Anderledy, Anton, 8. .L, in Biosnle, Italy, January IS; was horn in 1819 in Switzer- 
land; entered the Society of Jesus when 19; became professor of theology at 
Freiburg: taught theology in Belgium; in 1863 became professor of moral the- 
ology in the college of Maria Laacli, of which ho was made rector; in 1887 he 
became general of the Jesuits. 

Ailvya, Doha Filomkna Silva, in Chile, October 28; a graduate of tlie normal school; 
fulfilled the functions of a teacher with great fidelity. 

Beiinkk, Emil, in Outdid. September 17; was born in Stettin in 1836; a German 
voice cult mist. 

Bittihn, Cantor, at IVisten, Germany; with whom ended a famous family of teach- 
ers; son had succeeded as teacher in IVisten for more than two hundred years. 

BOckmaxk, Wilhelm, in Germany, March 8; oldest pupil of Diester \v eg; formerly 
teacher m Elberttdd, lately in Berlin. 
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Bodknstadt, vgn, Friedrich Martin, in Wiesbaden, April 19, aged 72; in 1882 
became professor of Slav language at University of Munich : a German author, 
poet, and translator. 

Boiimk, Adolf, in Germany, January 14; a teacher hi tlic normal school, Berlin; 
one of the best and most faithful pupils of Pieeterweg: known in many coun- 
tries as the author of text-books o . arithmetic. 

Bratiano, Dkmeter, Juno 21 ; a Roumanian statesman. 

Brkuleux, Cits'", in Switzerland April principal of normal school at Prun- 
trutli. 

Bju'ckr, Ernest Wilhelm, January 7; a luted German physiologist. 

Bruce, John Colli no wood, m London, April 5: horn in 1805, in Now Castle, 
England ; arclnvologist. 

Caiuns, John, l). ]>,, LL. I)., at Edinburgh, March 12, aged 73; studied at the 
universities of Edinburgh and Berlin: 1867-j87(i was professor ot apologetics, 
United Presbyterian Seminary. Berwick on tho Twe'»d: 1870, caught systematic 
theology in tiie hall; became president of the college: wrote works in defense 
of Christianity. 

Camphkll, Sir George, K. C. S. I., in Cairo, Fobmury 17; was horn in 1824; was 
judgo of the supremo court of Calcutta; commissioner of the cissutloj states; 
commissioner of the central provinces ; lieutenant-governor of Bengal; a mem- 
ber of the council of India; member of Parlianu nf, and an auiJior. 

Cahfari, K/rl Paul, at Chri tiania, in April ; a biblical scholar: since 1817, docent 
at the University of Christiania; since 18,77, professor. 

Clough, Miss Anne Jemima, in Cambridge, England, February 27; was born in 
1819; a promoter ofJiigher education for women; and the prim mil ofNownham 
College, Cambridge University, Horn its beginning; an advm .Go of university 
extension and coeducation. 

1)e Vrr, in Italy, in August; philologist; professor in seminary at Padua; compiler 
of a Latin dictionary and a work embracing all proper names down to (he end of 
the lifth century —a work unfinished at bis death; was presented by Pope Loo 
XIII with a gold met n in recognition of his services to philology. 

Doiischel, A., in Gotha, Germany, Febriuuy 17; a school director. 

Horner, Adolf, March 17; teacher in gymnastics in Berlin; for many years mem- 
ber of tho executive committee of the National German Teachers' Union; a 
most skillful mastei in conducting mass exercises. 

Dreselv, J; October 20; Bavarian normal school inspector in Munich. 

Dula, Dr. Franz, in Switzerland, January 31 ; director of normal schools at Ratli- 
hausen and Nettingen. 

Du V EYniER, Henri, in Sevres, France, April 25; an explorer and president of the 
Geographical Society of France. 

Edwards, Amelia B., L, U. D., LL.P., in London. April 15; was born in 1831; a 
novelist and well-known Egyptologist; lier book, A Thousand Mih*s Up tho 
Nile, was illustrated from her own sketches. 

JGlsensohn, Joseph, in Austria, November 15; school councilor awl director of gym- 
nasium in Feldkirch; a popular writer. 

Erdmann, Johann Edouard, in llalle, in June; a philosopher of the Hegelian 
school and professor in the University of Hallo ; an author of philosophical works. 

Falukfxii eimer, Dr. William, in Cassel, April 8; privy councilor; well known as 
a popular writer, and an anient friend of the schools. 

Flicisciimann, Carl, February 21; teacher of gymnastics in Berlin; author of 
Manual for Boys’ Gymnastics and Guido for Excursions. 

Fonseca, da, Manuel Deodoho, in Brazil, August 23 ; first President of tho Republic 
of Brazil. 

Forge, pe la, Anatote, in Paris, June 0; French historian; author of a, history of 
Venice and of a history of public instruction in Spain. 

Fraxcke, Friedrich, August 22; teacher at Hallo and president of teachers’ 
association. 
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Ftiekman, Edward Augustus, in Alicante, Spain, March 16; was 4>orn in 1823, near 
Birmingham, England; graduated at Trinity College, Oxford; 1884, became 
regius professor of modern history, Oxford; his historical works are many and 
noted* JUS greatest being The History of the Kerman Conquest in England; its 
Causes and its Results. 

FitiCK, Dr. Otto, January 19; director of the Francko fttefhnigen, at Halle: one of 
the most noted llerbartians, and defender of the idea of the common school for 
all classes. 

Fuss, Dr. HnmiiT, in Vienna, December 25; member of the Austrian House of 
Deputies; was an eloquent defender of the teachers’ profession. 

FvrFE, Charles Alan, F ebruary 19; an English historian; author of History of 
Greece and History of Modern Europe. 

(Jindely, Anton, in Austria, October 21; professor in University of Prague; best 
authority in matters relating to history of Comenius. 

(» Lis Alii, Father A., November 15; aged nearly 72; the director of the Armenian 
Seminary of Venice; an authority on Armenian philology, literature, and art. 

Gkant, Roiilkt, in Scotland, November 1 ; author of History of Physical Astron- 
omy ; in 1S53 was appointed professor of astronomy in the 1 University of Glasgow: 
in i.883 published a catalogue of over 6,000 stars, the mean places of which had 
been determined under his direction. 

Gkiscijow, O. E December 21 ; aged 95; the oldest teacher in Pomerania. 

Gustav lc, Prince of SnxcAVeimnr-Kiscnaeh, January 6. 

HiajKiu Mokitz, in Dresden, September 25; school director and councilor. 

TIkim, Dean H. J., in Wengi, Switzerland, January 12; well-known promoter of 
popular education. 

Hr, isumann, TY.anz Josiumi, in Reiehenburg, Bohemia, February 1(>; did splendid 
work in framing the Austrian school law of 38(59, 

llilisriTL, Dr., at Hamburg, July 29; formerly director in normal school in Bruns- 
wick; eonsistorinl councilor at Wolienbiittel; chief of ducal system of schools 
in Brunswick. 

Hofmann, August Wii.iiklm, in Berlin. May 5; was in 1848 appointed superintend- 
ent of the Royal College of Chemistry, London; 186*1 ho went to Bonn as pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and at the time of his death held a similar eliair in the 
University of Berlin. 

Holmuaum, Wiltiklm, March 26 :‘d iivclor of normal school in Coburg; school coun- 
cilor. 

Hol/.ixgkk, F. S., in Austria, November 11 ; professor it; commet rial academy at Liira. 

Jknskn, .1 las, January 5; teacher in Oldenswort, Srhles wig-TTolstein ; favorably 
known as contributor to the German educational press. ami authorof Instruction 
in Religion. 

Kagi, J. If., June 23; rector of a higher school for girls, in Basle, Switzerland. 

Kallmann, Dr. Fu. J.. November 20; professor of natural science at Luzerne, 
Switzerland. 

Kkllnfk, Dr. Lokkn/., at Trier (Treves), Germany, August IS; school councilor and 
author of popular language books. 

KbiiLF.n, Anton, in Vienna, December 14, aged 92; reputed the oldest teacher in 
Austria. 

Kohut, , in Germany, June 1, aged 97; was a graduate of normal school, Fon- 

dorn, 1820; teacher in Krokau, ne ar Kiel. 

Lamukkt, Sir John, in London, January 27, aged 76; an English statesman, 

Lampkhti, FkancEkoo, at Lake Como, May 6, aged 79; in 1850 became professor at 
the Conservatory of Music, Milan; a famous vocal teacher of the Italian school. 

La VILEY1S, UK, 11m ilk, at Liege, Belgium, January 2, aged 70; was born at Bruges; 
studied law, but afterwards devoted himself to political economy; since 1864 
had been professor in the University of Liege; an eminent economist and pub- 
licist; published works of note upon political economy; constant correspondent 
of this Bureau. 

Legge, Right Rev. Angus, D. ])., January 7; bishop of Litchfield, England. 
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Lbggb, Right Pev, Angus, I). L>., January 7; bishop of Litchfield, England. 

.Lowe, Robert (Viscount Sherbrooke), in London, July 27; educated ai Oxford; an 
English statesman, at ono time vice-president of the educational department. 

Mackenzie, Sir Mokklt., M. D., February 3; a famous English specialist; physician 
to Emperor Frederick of Germany in his last illness. 

Manning, Cardinal Henry Edward, in London, Januaty 1* ; was born in Hert- 
fordshire, educated at Oxford; in 1851 1 ft the Established Church and became 
a Roman Catholic; 1865 became archbishop of Westminster; 1877 received the 
cardinal's hat; was a friend of the working classes ami an advocato of toLvl 
abstinence; wrote numerous eceloMaRioal works. 

Matta, Manuel Antonio, in Santiago, dune 25; a Chilean statesman. 

Matznrr, Professor, Dr., in Sicglitz, (Germany, July 13; was a nupil of Yvcrdun, 
1826-27, where bo was teacher of deaf mutes; a warm disciple of I Hester weg; 
teacher in gymnasia at Bromberg and Berlin ; for thirty yen s director of a high 
school for "girls; well known as a thorough philologist^ and author of French 
and English grammar.-. 

Mayer, Lauren/, in Vienna, December f.3; circuit, school inspector. 

Mkttxkr, D., March 26; director of music in Breslau; formerly Acachor in normal 
school; known for musical publications and as a promoter of music in the lower 
schools. 

Metzger, Christ., in Mayence, April 11; school inspector. His work in the schools 
of Mayence, was v< ry meritorious. 

MmiEL, Rector, in Beilin, May 5: jot many years president of ’cachers’ associa- 
tion. 

Mocntk, vox, Dr. Franz, Knight, in Austria, November JO; school inspector at 
Laibach and Graz. 

Murray, John, in Lon b a, April i»; was born in 1809; of the noted family of pub- 
lishers; published guide bo.d * and the works of Darwin, Dean >S tail! <n , Sir 
Henry Maine, and others. 

Nauuk, Professor, in Russia, in August; eminent philologist and member of tlio Acad- 
emy of Science of St. Petersburg; was born September 8, 1822, at Anerstedt; 
studied at Jena and Hallo; instructor in Livonia, 1818-1851 ; from 1858 assistant 
in Greek and Latin at the Academy of Science; in 1861 was made member ordi- 
nary ; his books are mostly criticisms on the text of Greek authors, and woro 
considered, authority in the domain of scientific philology. 

Orelli, vox, Dr. Ai-m, January 31; professor of German law in Zurich. 

Owen, Sir Richard, in England, December 18, aged 88; assistant curator of tho 
museum of Royal College, of Surgeons; superintendent of the natural history 
department, British Museum; the greatest anatomist of modern times; received 
highest honors from the Linnauin, Geological, and Royal Hocietie , and was 
honored l»y the Queen and by the. King of Prussia. 

Pair, Dr. Theodor, at Gorlit i , August 1 1 ; member of Prussian Hrmse of Deputies; 
ardent friend of Db sterweg and Die schools; chairman city board of education; 
author and contributor to the press. 

Pauesiek, Karl, in Jena. April 21 ; formerly director of gymnasium in ’Magdeburg; 
author of readers used in elementary schools. 

Pellicioni, (burnt Gaetano, in Italy, February t, aged 71; professor of Greek in 
Bologna University. 

Piste, Joskvii, in Vienna, December 12; teacher in the practice, school of normal 
school. ~. ... 

Quatrefages i>e Bju'au, de. Jean Louis Arm and, in Paris, January 13; bom 
in 18H); eminent French naturalist and director of Museum of Natural History 
at Paris. 

Renan, Joseph Ernest, philologist and Author, in Paris, October 2, aged 69; was 
bom in Brittany ; educated at St. Nicholas and the Theological Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, Paris; was professor in a school at Montmartre and in the University 
of Paris; 1848 gained the Volney i>rizo for a memoir upon tho Semitic languages; 
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1849 was sent on a literary mission to Italy ; 1851 was attached to the department 
of MSS. in the National Library; 1856 was elected member of the Academy of * 
Inscriptions; 1860 when the French captured Syria, was sent at the head of a 
scientific expedition to explore the sites of Tyre and Sidon and other localities; 
1862 was appointed professor of Hebrew in College of France, but was never 
confirmed, and in 1864 was forced to resign; published a Life of Jesus, Reports 
Upon the Progress of Oriental Literature, the Mission in Phoenicia, and many 
other works; was decorated with the Legion of Honor 1860; in 1878 was 
appointed manager or vice-rector of the College of France; was an agnostic. 

ItiiANGABft, Alexander, at Athens, January 27, aged 82; was horn at Constanti- 
nople; was educated for the army but became professor and politician; was 
talented as poet and orator; a distinguished archaeologist, and author of an archae- 
ological Dictionary. 

Robertson, George Groom, in London, ‘>ptcmber 21 ; was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen ; studied iu London, Gottingen, Berlin, Paris; became professor 
of philosophy and logic in the University College, London; was examiner in 
philosophy at the universities of Aberdeen and London; was a contributor to 
the ninth edition, Encyclopedia Hritannica. 

Rociiiiolz, E. L., in Aarau, Switzerland, October 29; university professor. 

Rogers, Randolph, in Rome, January 15, aged G6; an American sculptor, 

SciiALLKR, Dr. Ferdinand, in Germany, -January 27; director of two normal schools., 
and councilor at Wernigerodo. 

Schneider, J., in Berne, February 17; teacher. 

SoiinitErrr, Anton, in Prague, November 17; director of girls’ school ; organizer of 
culture societies. 

Ske HAU fl, Karl, of Stettin, May 9; expert in botany. 

Sim icon r, Cardinal, January 14; formerly secretary of state and prefect-general of 
the Propaganda. 

Sllke, Wenzel, in Reiehonhcrg, Bohemia, August 22; prominent member and officer 
of Austrian teachers’ union; author of song books. 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles Hadron, at Mentone, aged 58; an English Baptist preacher 
of world wide renown ; pastor of the Tabernacle. London; an author, and the 
organizer and friend of many aids to the poor. 

StOrkr, Adolf, in Mulhausen, November 8; first pastor, then president, of the 
“Reformed Consistory school councilor ; a most fertile writer. 

Stkagsehacu, D,, abbot, April 1 ; vice-president of the Consistory at Brunswick; a 
fatherly friend of the teachers. 

Sum pe, Dr. Karl, in Germany, Augufit 24; principal of agricultural school in ITil- 
dosheim; author of text- hooks on physics and natural history. 

Tennyson, Lord Alfred, D. C. L., F. R. S., poet laureate, at Aid worth, Surrey, Eng- 
land, October (i, aged 83 ; was born in Lincolnshire; educated for a profession, but 
devoted himself to the life of a poet: his first poem of note, Timbuetoo, won 
the Chancellor’s prize at Cambridge; for half a century he has occupied the top 
round of literary fame; Ins best-known poems arc In Meinori >m, Locksley Hall, 
Idylls of the King, Maud, The Princess, Enoch Arden; iu December, 1883, he 
was created a baron, 

Tkwfik Pasha, Klicdive of Egypt, January 7. 

Thalmann, Franz, in Entlcbiich, April 23, aged 95; was reputed the oldest Swiss 

j teacher. 

Tie RSUH, Otto; November 1; a teacher in Berlin; 1876-1890, president of National 
German Teachers’ Union, which under his leadership developed to a membership 
of 60,000; in the annual conventions at Cassel, Giirlitz, Hannover, Frankfort 
on ilie Main, and Berlin, was presiding officer; was also well known as a 
musical author. 

TOpler, Ferd., in Berlin, December 30; teacher of deaf mutes; formerly editor of 
tin educational journal in Silesia. 

Vassallo, Carlo, of the Liceo-Giunaaio at Asti; .died in Italy, July; was noted for 
his orudition. 
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Verarj, Don Saturno, in Chile; graduated as teacher in 1887 ; wan a teacher at the 
time of his death. 

Weymann, Pastor, in Kberwalde, Germany, November 14; the first to remodel 
school according to the ideal of the strictest religious orthodoxy. 

Wilson, S*r Daniel. in Toronto, Canada, aged 70; was horn in Edinburgh: was 
elder brother of George Wilson, the eminent physicist; 1858 was- appointed pro- 
fessor of history and English literature in Toronto University ; ltS81 became its 
president; 1855 v as elected president of the literature seetiou, Royal Society, 
Canada; received the honor of knighthood three months later ; - published 
Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Tune, ami his greatest work, illustrated 
by himself, The Archeology and 1 >T * historic A muds of {Scotland. 

Wiesrright, Mrs., in Germany, May 20: principal of school; daughter of Diesterweg. 

Wolf, Cantor, at Stettin, August 22; formerly teacher m normal school at Pyrita. 

WoifL, Rector, in Breslau, "May 11; president of the provincial teachers’ associa- 
tion of Silesia. 

Zander, C., February 10; teacher at Qnedlinburg; for *en years president of Pesta- 
lozzi societ y of Saxony. 


AMERICAN, 1892. 

Allen, William 11. 1L, born in Winhnll, Vt,, December 10, 1829; died in Now York 
City April 20; graduated at Daitmonth College, 1855; admitted to tho bar in 
New Hampshire in ISoS; having taught in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, aud 
Ohio. In 3858 he became clerk of the county court and then, till December, 
1805, was paymaster in the Union Army; 1807 to 1871 was judge of probate; 1867 
to 1 1876, register of bankruptcy ; 1876, till near his deatn "ssocialo justice of 
the supreme court of New Hampshire. 

Amks, V. L bom in Easton, Mass., June 8, 1835; died September 13. AVns son of 
Oliver and Sarah Lothrop Ames, and cousin of Governor Oliver Ames; fitted for 
college at Exeter Academy, graduated at Harvard, 1851, and entered upon busi- 
ness; inherited ami accumulated great wealth; gave to Harvard and institutions 
in Easton; and i -s reported that sit his death the legal papers awaited his 
signature giving $500,000 to Harvard. 

Armstrong, D. 11., horn in Nova Scotia, April 21, 1812; died in St. Louis, Mo., 
March 18. He studied at Read field Academy, Maine, and taught eighteen 
years — it is claimed, teaching the first public school under the public school law 
of Missouri; was comptroller of St. Louis, 1818 to 1819; appointed postmaster 
1854, and filled \aeaney in United States Senate from October, 1877, to March 
3, 1879. 

Armstrong, Gen. Samvel O harm an, LL. lb, born in AYailuku, Maui, Hawaii, 
Juno 30, 1839; died in Hampton, Ya., May 11. He was son of* Richard Arm- 
strong, one of the early American missionaries to Hawaii, who became chief 
public school o fiicer of the Kingdom, ifo was educated in local schools and 
Oahu College, Honolulu, till I860, when, liis father living, ho entered Williams 
College, and graduated 1*02, under President# Mark Hopkins. liis observation 
and experience in Hawaii taught him in the conditions of the elevation of a 
degraded race and ga\o him special advantage in his labors for tho negro 
and the Indian. <Jn graduation he entered the Union Army us captain in tho 
One hundred and twenty filth New York infantry, was captured at Harpers 
Ferry and held three months, lie became interested in the negro, and was com- 
missioned colonel of a colored regiment and brigadier by brevet, and entered 
tho service of the Freedmeifs Bureau, having charge of ten counties in south- 
east Virginia, headquarters at Hampton, before lie was mustered out. In this 
service his ideas of educating the ex-slaves began to take shape, and liis efforts 
to center on the development of the work of education at Hampton with the aid 
of the American Missionary Association and the Freed men’s Bureau, into tho 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. This camo to absorb all his energies 
and to be liis groat life work, and by overtaxing liis energies, was tho cause of 
shortening liis useful life. He secured tho share of tho income which would go 
to the colored people of Virginia from the national grant to agricultural colleges,, 
amounting annually to $10,000, and by constant speaking aud writing, and 
bringing of liis pupils before tho public, ho secured the further aid needed from 
benevolent persons. This annually amounted to $60,000 or more for successive 
years. The wisdom of his efforts gathered around him tho best assistance. The 
work commanded tho widest sympathy. Reasonable people in the JSotith were 
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won to it by decrees. Ho was early urged by the United States Commissioner 
of Education to secure productive* endowment funds for his great plans, but ho 
seemed more disposed to devote bis efforts to current work, and at his death the 
annual yield from endowments was only about $10,000; but the buildings, well 
adapted to their purpose, number GO, and these, together with the grounds, were 
valued at $100,000, and the attaiulenco reached 050 boarding students, of whom 
13ft were Indians. Of the number enrolled from the beginning, 720 had grad- 
uated. Ito took great pains to keep tlio school iu touch with those who had 
been oueein att an dance, and thus continued its influence upon their lives in a 
special degree. When tho Indian murderers imprisoned at St. Augustine, Fla., 
under Capt. 11 . II. Pratt, then lieutenant, were about to be returned to their 
people, and a portion of them ashed to bo allowed to stay longer and to go to 
school and to learn to bo moro liko white men — wlmt school would reoeivo 
them? Hampton alone answered, and afterwards tho instruction of Indians at 
the expense of tho United States Government became a successful feature of tho 
general’s work. In all General Armstrong's labors the moral and spiritual were 
kept uppermost; the chief aim was the formation of character, and in the selec- 
tion of methods, the actual condition of peoplo was most carefully consulted. 

Auohmuty, Col. Richard Tyldkx, born in New York City, 1831; died in Lenox* 
Mass., duly 18; received a college education, dovoted himself to architecture; 
served in the. Union Army in the field and in tho War Department. He and his 
wife became deeply devoted to tho development of Lenox as a model resort. 
After wide observation and careful consideration, and consulting with the United 
States Commissioner of Education, lie established, in cooperation with his wife, 
on a nuiijuo plan, his trade schools at First avenue and Sixty-seventh street, Now 
York City. Ho sought t<> abbre\ into the time of learning a trade by combining 
instruction in theory with practice. Plumbing, plastering, carpentry, black- 
smithing, tailoring, pain ling, and the like are now taught. The schools are 
very successful. The colonel and his wife gave largely of their means; at one 
time $100,000, and J. Picrpont Morgan added $500,000. 

Az arias, brother, member of the Order of brothers of Christian Schools, born in 
Ireland; died at Plattsburg, N. Y., where he had been lecturing before the sum- 
mer school, August 2(7, aged 45. 1*. T. Mullancy was his name before taking 

orders. Hi* Judd with marked success and approval various teaching posts under 
the Christum, brothers, and was a writer of special merit. 

Baldwin, Prof, Cyrus, born in Antrim, N. II., May 11, 1811; died in Hill, N. II,, 
May 30; graduated at Dartmouth, 3830; one year in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary; taughtThotford (Vt.'i Academy, then in Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. II., from 1840-1855; Palmyra, Ts. Y., 3855-1857, then at Meriden again, 1809 to 
1871. He published a Manual of Etymology and Syntax, lie had a passion for 
accuracy. 11 is greatest service was rendered as the assistant of Gyms S. Rich- 
ards, LL. D., who was thirty-live years principal of Kimball Union Academy. 

Baud well, Rev. Joseph, D. T>. t born in Hertford County, N. C.; died near Stark- 
ville, Miss., September i’8; graduated at New Jersey College and from Princeton 
Seminary, ami preached in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and was 
chaplain in the Confederal, o army, and superintendent of public instruction 
from 1S7G to 1879. 

Bartlett, Col. “William 1L (■., LL. ]>., born in Lancaster, Pa,, September, 1801; 
died in honkers, N. Y., February 11; graduated at West Point, one of the few 
who never received a demerit; became professor there, and remained until 1871, 
when lie was retired with the rank of colonel. His text-books were extensively 
used. He made a report of his trip abroad, which had inlluonce in shaping tho 
Observatory at Washington. 

BlLiJNtis, E.O.,horn in Hat field. Mass., December, 1829; died in New Haven, Conn., 
December 1; graduated at Yale, 1853; Harvard law school, 1855; became United 
States district judge, eastern district Louisiana, 187G and gave $70,000 to found 
Emily Sunford Professorship of English Literature iu Yale University. 

Blaine, James CSillestif., LL. 1)., born on Indian Hill farm, Washington County, 
Pa., January 30, 1830; died in Washington, D. lb, January 27: was a precocious 
child, and as a member of his undo Ewing’s family attended school in Lancaster, 
Ohio; graduated at Washington College at 17, leading his class; taught in tho 
Western Military Institute, blue Lick, Ky. ; returned to Pennsylvania and 
studied law, writing for the press ami teaching. He was two years teacher of 
the blind in Philadelphia. In 1853, with his wife, he settled in her native town, 
Augusta, Me., having bought an interest in the Kennebec Journal, and was its 
editor for four years. Ho became a loader of tho Republican party in the State, 
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and member of the legislature, and also editor of the Portland Advertiser. He 
devote d time and eii’ori to the reform of penal and reformatory institutions. 
Ho entered Congress in 1862, and was reelected until 1876; was Speaker 1869- 
1872. Jn 1867 he visited Europe. In 1876 ho was candidate for nomination for 
President before the Republican convention at Cincinnati. On the resignation 
of liis seat in the Senate by Lot M. Morrill. Mr. Blaine became bis successor and 
was elected to a full term, in 1880 Mr. Blaine was again a candidate for nom- 
ination for the Presidency, was defeated and became Secretary of State under 
President Garfield. In lc8l ho wc < t :ic Republican nominee for the Presidency 
and was deleaved by 'Mr Cleveland. Ho nc \v devoted himself to his great 
work, Twenty Years of Congress, md in 1889 b came {Secretary of State under 
President. Harrison, and i .signed suddenly jus y before the Presidential conven- 
tion ussoinbled. 

Blank iN\smr, .Iamks Auix wdiih, born in Virginia. 18~5; died in New York July 
1; sculptor and professor of sculpture in the New York Institute of Arts and 
Artisans. “ Patriotism,” “ Tradition,” and “Theology” at the Columbian Ex- 
position were by him. 

Blatciifotii), Joseph, IX. D., born in T- nv York City March 9, 1S20; died in New- 
port, If. I., July 7 : graduated at Columbia College. 1837; eminent as a lawyer; 
published reports; became United States district judge in 1867; in 1882, justice 
of the United States Supremo Court; and was in many ways a promoter of 
education, and for years trustee of Columbia College. 

Bliss, Rev. Geoimje If., D. 1> , died at Grosser Seminary March 27, in his soventy- 
Hoventh year, where* 1 ,) Jiad been professor since 1871. 

Bond, Hugh Lenox, born in Baltimore December 16, 1828; died there October 24, 
1893: was odiior Christian Advocate; stndiedlaw; judge id* criminal court, 1860 

to 1808. and United States district court from I860 ; ° ’evoted friend of the 

education of both blacks and whit<*s, and an odicicnt Jicj per during his public 
life, frequently consulting with the United States Coiuiuias»oiier of Education. 

Bkockktt, Linus Pieupoxt, M. 11., born in Canton, Conn., October 16, 1820; died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y’., Juno 13; graduated at Brown University, and at Yale medical 
school; practiced a IV 1 w years; was lecturer at Georgetown College, Ky. ; devoted 
himself to liter:. Mire; was a prolific, writer; author of numerous works, among 
them, History of Education and a icport for the Bureau of Edueatiou. 

Biiooks, Kcv. Piiili ips, D. D., bisliop, horn in Boston. Mass., December 13, 1835; 
died llicro January 23; graduated at. the public Latin school, 1851, and at Har- 
vard College, 1855; taught in Boston Latin school ; studied theology at Alexan- 
dria, Vn.; became eminent as a large-hearted, spiritual preacher and noted as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Boston; was overseer of Harvard College, 1870-1882, 
and 1883-1889. In 1886, on the appointment of a body of preachers to the 
university, he was one of iho tirst elected. He was a favorite speaker on great 
occasions. 

BuiuniKiM, 1? I7i», died in Cincinnati August 12; established a publishing firm and 
promoted German 4 duration on American soil. 

Bukkingtox, Rev. Hunky Hudson, born in Washington County, N. Y., and taught 
at Wavcrly; graduated at. Brown University, 1853; studied theology at Roches- 
ter; and was county superintendent of public schools for six years. 

Butllii, Rev. Daniel, horn in Hartford, Conn., June 23, 1828; died February 4, 
Waverly. Mass. ; graduated at Yale, 1835, and Andover, 1838; pastor at Dor- 
chester, and then in 1842 became secretary of the Massachusetts Bible Society, 
and in this service spent the remainder of liis life. His great work was pro- 
moting the circulation of tin* Holy Scriptures and instruction therein. 

Camp, Huiam, horn in Plymouth, Mass., April 9, 1813; died in Now Haven, Conn., 
July 9, nephew of Chauncey Jerome, an early clock maker of New England. 
Mr. Camp out of his fortune supported missionaries and teachers; founded Mount 
Herman boys’ school at Gill, Mass., and cooperated with Mr. D. L. Moody also 
in establishing the North field Seminary for Young Ladies. 

Campbell, Douglas, born in O lu rry Valley, N. Y. ; died in Schenectady, N. Y., 
March 7; graduated at Union College, 1867, and in law at Harvard; became 
major in United States Colored Infantry; wrote The Puritan in England, Hol- 
land, and America, which led many to give greater credit to Holland for American 
ideas of education. 

Caxonoe, Placihk, died at New Orleans, June 22; one of the oldest newspaper men 
in New Orleans; was superintendent of schools and professor of French in the 
University of Louisiana. 
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CJMPBON, George, l)orn in Millville, Mass. 5 died at Newton Center, March 28, aged 
69 years; graduated at Brown University, 1847 ; was teacher in the high school 
at Providence, R. I., and Worcester, Mass. 

Caesarius, Pauliver, died April 7; well-known professor of civil engineering in 
De La Salle Institute, New York City. His family name was John Mark 
Hamilton. 

Colton, Joseph Hutchins, horn in Springfield, Mass., July 15, 1800; died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., July 19; noted among students of geography as maker and pub- 
lisher of maps und geographies. 

Converse, Emma N., horn in Salem, Mass., 1820; died in Wliitefield, N. II., Septem- 
ber 6 ; well-known as teacher and writer of scientific subjects. 

Cullen, Dr. J. S. I)., died at Richmond, Va., March 22, aged 00; dean of the faculty 
of the Medical College of Virginia. 

Cutler, Unice Powers, born in Warren, Mass., October 10, 1819; died there May 10; 
was preceptressof Quaboag Seminary; became wife of Calvin Cutler, M. D., and 
lectured on laws of health, 1848-1857, and aided her husband in Ins works on 
auatoipy and physiology. She did much to overcome the opposition to tlio 
introduction of these subjects in the common schools. 

Dales, Rev. J. B., 1). I)., born in New York, 1813; died in Chautauqua, N. Y., August 
28; graduated m Union College; preached in Philadelphia; was editor of the 
Christian Instructor; professor in Nowburg Theological Seminary from 1867 to 
1876; received the degree of D. \). from Franklin College, and was prominent in 
his church councils. 

Deahv, Mathew F., born in Maryland May 12, 18‘M ; died in Portland, Orcg., March 
24; in early life hail various fortune on the farm and in the blacksmith shop, 
and as student, and teacher; became a lawyer; went to Oregon in 1849; was 
prominent in the organization of the Territory and the State, and cooperated 
with Dr. George II. Atkinson in his efforts for education ; was United States judge 
from 1859; codified the laws of Oregon, 

Deems, Rev. Charles Force, I). 1)., LL. I)., born in Baltimore December 4, 1820; died 
in New York City November 18; graduate of Dickinson College, 1889; became 
an itinerant Methodist preacher, 1812; became professor of logic and rhetoric,, 
University of North Carolina, 1815; resigned to take the chair of chemistry in 
Uandolph-Macon College, 1850-1855; president Greensboro Female College, and 
until his death was pastor of the Church of t ho Strangers, Now York City ; was 
founder, president, and active in Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

Doolittle, Rev. Tueodohe Sanford, D. 1)., LL. D., born in Ovid, N. Y., November 
30, 1836; died in New Brunswick, N. J., April 18; graduated at Rutgers College, 
1859, and New Brunswick Seminary, 1802; was a minister two >eavs; became 
professor of rhetoric, logic, anil metaphysics in Rutgers College in 1804, and so 
remained until bis death; was the author of several works and tho history of 
Rutgers College, published by the Bureau of Education. 

1)he\el, Anthony Joseph, born in Philadelphia, 1820; died in Carlsbad, Bohemia, 
June 30; inherited anil aeemnulalcd groat, weal til as a member of* the iirni of 
Droxel «fe Co., Philadelphia; ho gave of his means carefully and in many direc- 
tions; lie founded the Drexcl Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, giving it 
in land and buildings $500,000 and ail endowment of $1,000,000. Both sexes 
are admitted. Its title indicates its aim and methods of training. It was dedi- 
cated December 17, 1891, and has before it great possibilities, lie gave another 
million iu trust to found a museum and gallery of art in connection with the 
institute, and to promote the establishment of hospitals. The home for aged 
priutors established at Colorado Springs received bis aid. 

Dudley, Rev. Richard M., 1 >. D., died at Georgetown, Ky.. January 5, aged 54; 
president of Georgetown College since 1880. 

Du Pont, A. V., horn in 'Wilmington, Del., 1833; died in Louisville. Ky., May 16; 
was interested in street railroads and the manufacture of paper. He deeded to 
the city of Louisville a manual training school costing $75,009. 

Dwight, John »S., born in Boston May 13, 1813; died Ihoro September 5; graduated 
at Harvard, 1832; studied divinity, and was Unitarian pastor for two years; one 
of the founders of Brook Farm; afterwards devoted himself to the advancement 
of musical interest, seeking to cultivate a taste for music ; established low- 
price concerts, Harvard Musical Association; edited Dwight’s Journal of Music 
nearly thirty years. 

Eels, Rev. Cushing, D. D., noted as friend of education in Washington as a princi- 
pal promoter of the foundation of Whitman College. 
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Eichbero, Juurs, born iii Germany Juno 13,1831; died in Boston, Maes., January 
19; professor of violin in Geneva for eleven years, and of music in Boston, Moss., 
and later supervisor of music in the schools of the city. 

Evans, F. William, born in England; died in Lebanon, N. Y., March (5; came to 
tlio United States in 1320, became a Shaker, and was one of the chief teachers and 
expounders of their doctrines. 

Farmer, M. Gerrisii, born in Boscawen, N. If., February 9, 1820; died in Chicago, 
111., May 25; graduated at Dartmouth; taught in Maine and New Hampshire; 
lectured; imontor of electrical appliMic's, and did much to advance a knowl- 
edge of- electricity. 

Field, Benjamin H., born May 2, 1814, in Now York ; died in New York City, March 
17; a man of means, and active in founding the Home for Incurables, ’the Cir- 
culating Library, the American Museum of Natural History, and was also active 
in the eye and ear luhrniatory of Roosevelt Hospital, and the Historical and 
other societ ies. 

Fisiier, Gustaves, horn in Germany in 1815; died in New Bruaswick, N. J., Sep- 
tember IG; had a university education; was elected to Parliament; came to 
America in 1850; professor of modern languages, Bulgers College, 1858-1809. 

Fisii, Hamilton, LL. D., horn in New Yoik City August 3, 1808; died at Garrison’s 
Landing September 7; graduated at Columbia, 1827; admitted to the bar, 1830; 
was Member of Congress, governor of New York, and United States Senator; 
Secretary of State under General Grant; was president, of New York Historical 
Society, of the Society of the Cincinnati, and of the trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege, and gave to it $50,000, and to the St. Luke/s Hospital $5,000, and $2,000 to 
the Bellevue Training School for Nurses, and was from t ?, e first a member of the 
Peabody educational fund trustees 

Fisher, Charles Harris, M. 1)., born in Killington, (hum.. Jun 30, 1822; died in 
Buffalo. N. Y., October 20; graduated in medicine at Dartmouth; settled in Rhode 
Island; was school superintendent, State senator, president Medical Society, 
and mem her of tin* State hoard of education. 

Fletcher, James, horn in Acton, Muss.; died (here March 28, aged GO; graduated 
at Dartmouth, 1813; taught at Acton; was principal of high school, Danvers, 
Mass., 18GG-1871 ; Lawrence, A< idem.y, Groton, Mass., 1871-1878; Burr and Bur- 
ton Seminary, Manchester, Vt., 1878-1881; then the high school, Lowell, Mass.; 
superintendent of Acton schools, 1887-1892. 

Francis, Joseph, born in Boston, Mass., March 12, 1801 ; died in Coopcrstown, N. Y., 
May 10; made, great improvements in boat building and life-saving service, and 
lor it received a modal irom Congress and was given a reception on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Gann et, Dr. Georok, died in Boston in .June; was one of the early promoters of the 
higher education of women, before Smith or Wellesley w ere founded. 

Gardner, Clarence, horn in New London, N. H., December .12, 1858; died there 
June 8; graduated from Brown in 1883; studied theology at Newton; taught in 
college, Burlington, Iowa; and was professor of Greek and Hebrew in Central 
University. 

Garrett, Emma, born in 1818; died in C hicago, HI., .July 18; exhausted by her 
overtaxing labors, in a moment of insanity, threw heiself from the window of a 
hotel. She had struggled for fifteen years to establish the system of teaching 
language to deaf and dumb infant 8, by articulation and lip reading, at the sumo 
ago ns those hearing are accustomed to acquire language. She had the approval 
of A. Graham Bell and the United .States Commissioner of Education, and had 
such success that the State of Pennsylvania had appropriated money for the sup- 
port of her work, and she was in Chicago with tlio children of her school to illus- 
trate her system in the Children’s Building for the benefit of the visitors to the 
Exhibition. Her pupils were taken charge of by her sister and associate and 
tlio work was fully exhibited, and received the hearty approval of experts from 
all parts of the world. 

Gibbons, Abbey Hopper, born in Philadelphia December 7, 1801; died in New 
York City January 10. Her father was a noted abolitionist, and had her 
sympathy and cooperation. She was active in establishing the Now York 
Reformatory for Girls, the L T. Hopper Home, and the Infant Asylum, the 
Women's Prison Association, and tlio Diet Kitchen, and iu securing matrons for 
police stations. 
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Giles, Eev. Chapncky, born in Massachusetts in 1813; died in Philadelphia 
Nov ember 6; educated at Williams; taught in Massachusetts and Ohio, and in 
1858 became president of Urbana University; was pastor and editor, also pre- 
sided over tlio general convention of the New Jerusalem Church till his death. 

Goodwin, Mrs. 3L B,, bom in May. 1827; died in Boston, Mass., June 1; wrote 
several boohs as u 11. L. 11."; 1 aught in Bangor, and M as ])rincipal of female 
seminary in Charlestown, Mass.; friend of Wellesley College. 

Gooi>win, llev. H i:\KY M., 1>. D., born in Hartford, Conn.; died in Williamstown, 
Mass., March 3, in his seventy-third .war; graduated at Yale in 1840; studied 
theology in Union and at Yale; was professor in Olivet College for twelve years. 

Grov wit, Thomas William, born in Nashua, N. II.; died in Chicago, November 17, 
aged 47; graduated at Yale; received the degree of LL. I). from Columbia, and 
was admitted to the New York bar; in 1887 became teacher in Chicago, and so 
remained until his death. 

Hagen, 1To1\ Herman, M. 1)., 1 Mi. I)., born in Prussia May 30,1817; educated at 
the gymnasium and in medicine, and practiced tor twenty years; came to Amer- 
ica, and was associated in the Agassi/, Museum; in 1870 became professor at 
Harvard. His publications include some 40!) titles, mostly relating to 
entomology. 

Hasting, S. boru in Watertown, N. V., 1 S 1 1 ; died February 18; settled iji Bur- 
lington, Iowa; active in the organization of the State; Member of Congress in 
1848; eiiief Justin* of Iowa; removed to California, and was founder of the Hast- 
ing College, of Law . 

Hoffman, 3 )r. Paul, died December 2 ; was assistant superintendent of public 
schools New York Cit\ ; run down by a cable ear, pneumonia set in, became 
iii tul. 

Hay, Bov. Charles A., 1). D. ; born in York, Pa., February 11, 1821; died in Gettys- 
burg June 20; graduated at Gettysburg College; studied abroad and became 
professor in a theological seminary at Gettysburg in 1845; was pastor from 1848 
to 1885, and again professor in the seminary until his death. 

Hayes, Ex-President Brimnioni) Bnu uiaiid, HU. ])., born in Delaware, Ohio, 
October 4, 1822, died in Fremont, Ohio. January 17; graduated at Kenyon College, 
1842, and was valedictorian; studied law in Columbus and Harvard' 'law school ; 
became prominent as a lawyer; spent some time in Texas for his health; in 1859 
became city solicitor for Cincinnati; was an ardent supporter of Lincoln's elec- 
tion; became major of tin* Twenty-third Ohio Infant r\, ami by several promo- 
tions, brigadier-general, having distinguished himself in the held, and was 
breveted major-general. He w-as elected to Congress, and took his seat in 1885; 
he was reelected in ISM; in 1881 he was elected governor of Ohio, and reelected 
in lsfci'J; in 1872 he was defeated for Congress in Cincinnati district; in 1S73 Fre- 
mont became liis home; in 1875 lie reluctantly accepted a third nomination for 
the governorship and was elected; in 187t> be was nominated for President of the 
United Stales and elected. In all his public life he was an ardent friend of edu- 
cation, and as President specially aided the Unreal! of Education; lie was active 
in improving the Indian Service; he was a member of the Peabody board of 
education ami of the. Slater hoard, and after retiring 1'iom the Presidency his 
time was devoted to education, temperance, and many measures promotive of 
the public welfare. 

Uoimsson, Kov. Tri.i’.ui;, D. D., LL. P., born in Columbia, 5 a.; died in Sewaneo, 
Toun., September 11 ; graduated at College of Now* Jersey ; chaplain Confederate 
Army; professor University of Alabama, 1871 to 1873; vice-chancellor University 
of the South 1S78-1830; founded the Sewaneo Peview; gave the Hodgson 
Library to the university. 

Holly, Sallie, born in Lyons. N. Y., 1817; died in New York City January 12; 
graduated at Oberlin, 1839: taught, and, in connect ion with Miss Putnam, 
lectured against slavery; established a school for colored children at Lottsburg, 
Va. ; the house was burned; she bought land and rebuilt, and taught until near 
her 'death. 

Holman, Wn mam A., born at York, Me.: died in Denver, Colo., May 24; taught in 
Glens Falls, X. Y.. and Pittsburg, Pa. 

IIonsFono, Prof. Ehen Norton, born in Moscow, N. Y., July 27, 1818; died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., January 1 ; graduated at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1838: pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural science in Albany Female Academy, 1840-1814; 
spout two years studying chemistry in Germany, and on his return became Pnm- 
ford professor in Harvard College. Soon after his plan was adopted by Abbott 
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Hosts ford. Prof. Enitx Norton — C ontinued. 

Lawrence lor the establishment of the large scientific school. After sixteen 
years’ service as professor, having taken out many patents, he became- a manu- 
facturing chemist, occupying his leisure in geographical ami archaeological 
studies and useful experiments; believed he had discovered the site and walls 
of Norymbega on Charles River at Watertown, Mass.; was president of the 
board of trustees of Wellesley College, devoted to its welfare and generously 
aided its different departments; was commissioner to World’s Fair at Vienna, and 
the Centennial at Philadelphia. 

Hors ford, Prof. ( iRAMKL, born in The I ford, Vt., 4820; died in Olivet, Mich., 
December P; graduated at, Ohorlin College, atm i ecological Seminary ; went ho 
Michigan with rather Shepard, founder of Olivet College, and taught the first 
class in the college: was one of the founders of the Republican pmty at Jack- 
son in 1854; and was State superintendent of public instruction, 1804 to 1872, 
when he returned to Olive* as professor. Rate bills w' ro abolished during his 
supervision of the Slate schools. 

How, Prof. Lyman pALfoKTr, M. !>., bora iu Hanover, N T . 11., 8 ptomber 15; gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth, 1855, and medical department, 1883, professor of anatomy 
there twenty-five years. 

Howard, Rev. O. 1£„ 1). J)., born in Franklin, N. V.; died at. Path, N. Y., March 2; 
graduated at iale? taught in Milford, Del., and was principal of Fairfield 
Academy. New York. 18 i 2 to 1845. 

IIowtc, Gkcokuk K., bom in Albany, N. Y., May .‘> 1 , 1825; died in Meriden, Conn., 
November 23; after long c> pcneiioc in reibriuf. torv work became superintend- 
4*n t of the Connecticut Reform School for Roys iu 1878, and established the 
cottage system In that institution. 

HUMi’ilRKYS 3^. P., Id,. I)., born in England .March 1. 1820, d.V* in Poston, Mass., 
March 20; graduated at Cambridge University ami studies medicine; in 1844 
was made director of education of Prince Edward Island, in 1818 became 
headmaster of an academy near Edinburgh, Scotland; 1852 to 1855 headmaster 
of ancient languages in a school at Cheltenham; then was president of the 
College of Preceptors, London; resigning both of Ihc.sn positions ho came to 
America, and devoted himself to the preparation of young men for college and 
writing on educational snbjeeis. 

Jknkins, Admiral Thornton A., born in Orange, Va., December 11, 1811; died in 
Washington, 1). C., August P; appointed midsbipman, 1828; became admiral, 
1870; and was retired, 1873. lie. saw \ aided service, both in peace and Avar. In 
peace he was connected with the great work of establishing light-houses, and 
the Loudon ’firm's said that he “may bo regarded as this chief organizor.” 
Was chief of stall' of Fnrrsigu t in bis operations at New Orleans aiul Mobile. 
He represented the Navy Department at the Philadelphia Exhibition iu 187(>. 

jKssin*, Miss Emily, born in Wilson, (hum.; died in Oxford, Ohio, September 20; 
graduated from Mount. Holyoke, 1847; teacher there, 1847 to 1855; associate 
principal, 1855 to 1882; instructor in history and philosophy in Western TYmalo 
•Seminary, 1802 to 18:0, and emeritus from tlmt year to her death. She was an 
invalid, crippled with rheumatism, for thirty years, but her faith and good 
cheer never failed licr. 

JoACiiixsrcx, Mrs. Priscilla J., born in Engl and, 1825; died in New York City 
July 21; brought to America in infancy. She cooperated with her husband in 
founding the Hebrew Shelter Cuardian Society and its asylum, the Jewish 
Lying-in Asylum, Home for Aged Hebrews, and the Deborah Nursery. 

Johnson, l)r. Josr.mi H.. died May 5, Talladega, Ala.; superintendent of the Ala- 
bama Institute for the Deaf for thirty years. 

Johnston, John D., born in ?scv\ York City April 8, 1820; died there March 24. 
His father was active in the founding of the University of the City of New 
York, and lie graduated there iu 1830; practiced law and became interested in 
what is now the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and was its president, 1848 to 
1877. He was deeply interested in art, and opened his gallery to the, public 
every week; was the organizer of the Museum of Art, and its president until 
188b, and bequeathed it $10,000, and the same sum to the university, of whoso 
board ho was a member. He was sdso a member of the board of directors for 
the Presbyterian Hospital and for the Women’s Hospital. 

Jonks, Rov. UKN.rAMiN T., D. D., bora in Maryland, 1841; died at Lincoln University 
January 2G, w here lie w as professor many years; educated at Princeton, ami was 
pastor several years in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
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Xahrmaxx, F. S,, born in Germany; a devoted teacher; died in September, in Iowa, 
82 years old, 

Kendal, Francis L., born in Lenox, Ma3S., Mareli 27, 1882;’ died November 21; 
graduated at Williams, 1882; professor of modern languages at J>oane College, 
Nebraska, and in 1887 was called to the same duties at Williams. 

Rerun, Ur. Isaac N., born in Bordentown, N. J.; died in El win, Pa., October 20, 
aged 59; for years was devoted to the education of the feeble minded; first was 
assistant, and in 1804 became superintendent, and was one of the most useful 
in the education of this unfortunate class in the Tinted States. 

Kinc, Mrs. Mary B. Allen, horn at Woodstock, Vt. ; died in Rochester, N. Y., April 
3, aged 94; taught in Lima, 1820 to 1828; Monroe? Academy, 1828 to 1830; 1830 
to 1837, in the Rochester Free Academy or high school; going South for her 
health, she taught Dr. Mark’s school in South Carolina; also in Augusta, Gn. ; 
returning North, she taught for a time in Syracuse, and then for twenty years 
the Allen Seminary for Young Ladies in EociiosLr. 

Ladd, William Sauc.ent, born in Holland, Vt.., October 10, 182G; died in Portland, 
OrCg., dune 0; settled in Portland in 1851, and engaged in business until 1859, 
when he became partner in the hanking house of Ladd Tilden; was promoter of 
many enterprises ; built the first brick building in Portland; became owner of 
great properly; for many years was a generous giver; gave a tenth to religious 
and educational purposes, and bequeathed $100,000 to education. 

Lamar, Li’Cirs Qnr-.rrs Cintinnates, horn in Putman County, Ga., September 17, 
1825; died in Vineville, (la., .January 23; graduated at Etuory College, 1815; was 
admitted to the bar and removed to Oxford, Miss., in 1817; soon after became 
professor in the university there, ami writer for the Southern Review. lie 
returned to Georgiaand was for two years a member of the legislature, but again 
removed to Mississippi, and was elected to Congress, 1837-1859; defended slavery 
and State Rights, and in 1800 resigned to become a member of the secession 
convention of Mississippi ; in 1803 and 1804 represented the Confederacy in 
Europe, but failed to secure its recognition ; in 1800 was professor of political 
economy and social seieneoin the University of Mississippi; in 1872 was Member 
of Congress and reelected; delivered eulogy on Senator Sumner, 1874 ; in 1877 
elected United States Senator; ho opposed llio debasement of the currency in 
spite of local sentiment, and was re-elected to the United States Senate in 1882; 
in 1885 he was appointed by President Cleveland Secretary of the Interior, in 
which position lie showed a wise appreciation of education, desired that the 
Commissioner of Education should remain uftdisturbcd by partisan influences, 
and approved tho designation by Commissioner Eaton of Dr. Sheldon Jackson as 
general agent, of education in Alaska-, and aided especially Commissioner 
Dawson in his giving his particular attention to college and university instruc- 
tion and history. In 1888 he became Associate Justice of the Supremo Court of 
the United States, by appointment of President Cleveland. 

Lame, Mrs. Martha J oank Rea he Nash, horn in Plainfield, Mass., August 13, 1829; 
died in Now York City January 2; in 1852 married Chailes J. Lamb; resided for 
a time in Ohio, also in Chicago, where she aided in establishing the Home lor 
the Friendless, and was secretary of tho Sanitary Commission in 1885; located 
in Now York City in 1881; became editor of tho Magazine of American History; 
she was a prolific writer, wrote eight hooks for children, hut chiefly history. 

Lambeeton, Robert Alexander. LL. D., died at South Bethlehem, Pa., Septem- 
ber 1, aged 59; gradiiatedut Dickinson College, 1813; admit led to i he bar in 184G; 
served in the war ; was a member of the constitutional convention in 1873, and 
became president of Lehigh University in 1880. 

Laiioijm, Lrcv, horn in Wavorly, Mass,, 1820; died in Boston, Muss., April 17; 
worked in cotton mill in Lowell, attended school, ami wrote for The Ottering, 
conducted by “mill’ girls; her writings won the friendship of Whit-tier; studied 
and taught in Monlicello Academy, Illinois; taught six years in Wheaton Semi- 
nary, Massachusetts, and then was editor of The Young Folks until 1874. 

Lellmax, Prof. Err. ene, horn in New York City, 1855; died at Giessen, Germany, 
where he was professor of chemistry, having become prominent as chemist in 
Germany, wliero he went to study. 

Leonard, Rev. Julies Y., horn in New York June 12,1827; died at Clifton, N. Y., 
October 29; graduated at Yale, 1851; taught in Cromwell Academy; studied the- 
ology at Yalo and Andover; atteifded medical lectures, and was a missionary in 
Turkey, teaching and preaching twenty -three years. 
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Lindsijcy, H. W., born in New Haven, Conn., and died there December 29, in his 
forty-iirat year; graduated at the Yale Sheffield Scientific School ; studied abroad, 
ana became instructor in architecture in the Yale School of Fine Arts. 

Littell, Henry Augustus, born in Ilos 4 on; died in Derry, N. II., January 19, aged 
64 years; taught in the normal school at Lancaster, Mass,, in the high school at 
Marblehead and at Reading, and : t the Highland Military Academy at Worcester, 
hut for a considerable number cf years was instructor in elocution in New York 
City. 

Lisoomb, Prof. W. S., born in 1 rnvidenco, 1 L 1., Manli 19, 1848; died in Chichester. 
N. II., September .**; graduated at Brown, 1872; taught in tlio English and clas- 
sical school for ten years, also in the Providence high school and in Brown 
University ; then lie became professor in a university in Japan. Ho was a ready 
writer of 'marked merit, 

Logan, Dr. Samuel, born in Charleston, S. O., April 12, 1*31; died in New Orleans 
January 12; studied at the state University, Columbia, S. c.; graduated from 
the South Carolina Medical College; was immediately appointed demonstrator 
of anatomy, and soon lecturer on surgery, and continued instructor in the med- 
ical college until he entered the Confederate service,; in 18G5 he returned to his 
former duties, and in the following summer became pioiessor of anatomy in the 
medical college of anatomy at Richmond, when ho was called to the chair of 
surgery in flic New Orleans School of Medicine, and in 1869 beoamo dean of tho 
facility, and in 1872 was elected professor of anatomy and clinical surgery in 
tho medical department of the. University of L mjgiana. 

Lowe, A. M., horn in Salem Mass., I'dirnary 7, 1811 ; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 7 ; prosperous merchant ; held n.> public office ; president New York Chamber 
of Commerce; active in the foundation of Greenwood >motery, and as trustee 
of Brooklyn Library, Packer Institute, Long Island Historical Society, hospital, 
ami other associations for the benefit of the public. He be» } allied to tho His- 
torical Society $5, (X>0; Unitarian Church, $10,009; St. Phad/es Mission, $10,000; 
Employment Society, $ lb, 000; Packer Institute, $20,000; New York Chamber of 
Commerce, $20,000. 

Lepton. N. T., born in Winchester, Va„ 1831 ; died in Auburn, Ala., June 12; gradu- 
ated at Dickinson College, and began to teach at once; became professor in Aber- 
deen Female College, Miss.; returned to Virginia as professor in Petersburg 
Female College, where ho bet amo president ; he then was appointed professor 
of chemistry of Randolph Macon College, and occupied the same chair in tho 
Southern University for twelve years: in 1872 ho was chosen president of tho 
University of Alabama: lie was professor of chemistry in Vanderbilt University 
for ten years, and in 1885 accepted the same chair in the Mechanical and Agri- 
cultural ( Jolloge, of Alabama. 

McCall, Henry Strong, horn in Lebanon, Conn.; graduated at Yale, 18*12; taught 
in the Collegiate Institute, aud died in his seventy-fifth year at Albany, N. Y. 

McCoy, William IX, horn November 4, 1853; died in Monrovia, Liberia, May 14; 
parents, free colored; ho was educated in Boston; taught at Sidney, Ohio, and 
Helena, Ark., where ho was a member of the city council, city recorder, also 
superintendent of schools; 1879 to 1892 teacher in Indianapolis, ImL, when ho 
became minister to Liberia. 

McDonough, Dr. 1). K., died January 19; teacher and one of the foremost leaders 
of the colored race. 

McLaughlin, E. T.. horn in Sharon, Conn.; died in New Haven, Conn., July 24, in 
liis thirty-fourth year; graduated at Yale, 1881; became tutor in English, and in 
1890 assistant professor, nml in May, 1893, professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres. 
He was an attractive writer. 

Marwepel, Miss Emma, born in Germany; died in San Francisco, Cal., Novem- 
ber 17; devoted much time to kindergarten as teacher and writer; by aid of 
Bureau of Education went to California and introduced kindergarten instruction 
on that coast. 

Mason, Samuel W., I’li. I)., born in Cavendish, Vt., October 11, 1824 ; died in Chel- 
sea, Mass., July 2; graduated at Dartmouth College, 1849; taught in Rockville, 
Conn.; studied law with his uncle, Lyman Mason, Boston; became submaster 
of tho Washington School, Roxbury; also taught in the Otis and Endieott 
schools, and in 1885 became master of the Eliot School, which position he held 
, until 1876, when lie became supervisor, which office ho held until ho was obliged 
to resign by reason of ill health; ho was for a time a member of tho Chelsea 
common council, also alderman; united with the First Congregational Church 
in 1853, and for some years superintendent of the Sunday school. 
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Mellen, S. S., bom at Pel bam, Maes., July 2, 1821; died May 30; taught in Georgia 
ten years; in Mississippi fifteen years; Mount Sterling, Ala. , eleven years ; also 
in Tuscaloosa and Lexington, in the same State. Ho was for many years superin - 
ten&ent of education in Choctaw and Sumter counties. 

Mkrriam, Rev. Franklin, born in Westminster, Mass., 1810; died in Sharon, Mass., 
December 10; graduated at Colby University, 1837; Newton Theological Sem- 
inary, 1840; he was trustee of Colby for twenty-five years. 

Mcukiam, Prof. L. S., drowned in Cayuga Lake, New York, November 18; native of 
Tennessee; graduate of Vanderbilt; student of Johns Hopkins, and devoted to 
political ecouomy and instructor in the same at Cornell. Wrote for the Bureau 
of Education Superior Instruction in Tennessee. 

Morton, Tj. M.,P1j. D., bom in Massachusetts, 1855; died in Aubnrndale, Mass., 
April 26; graduated from Institute of Technology; received the degree of Ph. 
1). at Gottingen; professor of industrial chemistry, Institute of Technology. 

Murdock, James Edward, horn in Philadelphia Juno 25, 1810; died, in Cincinnati 
May 10; learned his father’s trade of bookbinding; beoaino an actor in 1829: 
engaged in lecturing, teaching, and giving public readings. During the civil 
war, after the loss of his sons, gave the results of liis public readings to the Sani- 
tary Commission, and in person nursed the sick and wounded; in 1879 taught 
elocution in tint Philadelphia School of Oratory. 

Neill, Rev. Edwaiu* Di j field, 1). !>., born in Philadelphia, Pa. ; died in Minne- 
sota September ‘ 16 ; graduated at Amherst, 1812; studied at Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary: founder of the first JTesbytoriau Church at St. Paul, Minn., 
1819; later organized the House of Refuge; was prominent in organizing tlio 
schools of St, Paul, and in 1851 was superintendent of public instruction ; in 
1853 founded the Baldwin School, and later the College of St. Paul, which was 
closed before the war; was chancellor of the Slate University, and superintend- 
ent of public instruction, 1858-1861; chaplain of volunteers, 1861 to 1864, when 
he became cum of President. Lincoln’s private secretaries, and continued in tho 
Executive Mansion until 1865, when lie became consul at Dublin, and resigned in 
two years; then established Jesus College, which became Macalester College, 
with Baldwin School as a preparatory department, of which ho was president 
from 1872 to 1881, and afterwards professor until his death. He wrote and pub- 
lished on the history of Minnesota and Maryland in colonial times, etc. 

Newell, MuFaddkn Alexander, LL. 1)., born in Belfast, Ireland, September 7, 
1821; died at Havre do (5 rare, Md., August 14; graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; was teacher in the family of the Earl of Duiferin; came to America in 
1818; professor of natural sciences in Baltimore College, 1850-1851, and for a timo 
in Lafayette College. He w as influent ial in organizing and reorganizing tho 
school system of Maryland, and became principal of the Slate normal school in 
.1865, and in 1808 was specially efficient in sawing tho essential features of tho 
school system, and, as principal of tin* normal school, succeeded Dr. Van Bock- 
cllon as the superintendent of instruction for tho State, and continued to dis- 
charge Hie duties of both others u it.1i great efficiency until 1890, lie loved the 
work of education, and was a teacher and administrator of mark. Few have 
administered a State school system so long, ami none more skillfully. Ho was 
often called to lecture elsewhere before institutes, and in 1877 was president of 
the National Educational Association. He cooperated wisely with tlie Bureau 
of Education, ami wrote for it; ho was editor of the Maryland School Journal, 
and author of the Newell Series of Readers and of the Maryland Series with Wil- 
liam R. Dreary. 

OsnoilN, Henry, born in New York May 18, 1821: died in Lawrence, Ivans., July 26; 
taught in Windsor, Elmira, ami (Chester, N. Y. 

Park man, Francis, LL. L)., born in Boston, Mass,, September 16, 1823; died there 
Novembers; graduated at Harvard in 1844, and read law ; traveled extensively 
both in Europe and the unexplored West ; became eminent as a historian; was 
for thirteen years a fellow of the corporation of Harvard College, aud overseer 
six years. 

Pattkiison, James Wii.t.is, LL. D.. horn in Henniker, N. 1L, July 2, 1823; died iu 
Hanover May 4 ; passed his youth on n farm and as a clerk in Lowell with Mr. 
Aiken, who saw liis promise and Iwdriended him in liis education; graduated at 
Dartmouth, 1848, mature in Christian character and excelling in general scholar- 
ship, hut especially in oratory ; taught in Woodstock Academy, Connecticut, and 
read the elements of law, but was induced by Mr. Beecher to turn his attention 
to the ministry, and began to study theology at Now Haven, teaching, also, when 
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in 1852 he was chosen tutor at Dartmouth ; was professor of inmlhematios, 1854- 
1850; professor of astronomy and meteorology, 1859 to 1865; meantime was com- 
missioner of schools for liis county ami secretary of tbo State board. In 1862 was 
member of the State house of representatives, and made a notable speech on red- 
era! relations; was elected to Congress in 1863 and the following levin, and in 1867 
to the United States Senate. II« bad unusual advantages as he entered upon pub- 
lic life. Of largo and well proportioned physique, good health, and industrious 
habits, lie was capable of constant hard work, and had the voice and form which 
gave him effective ness as <i speaker: his mind wart strong, receptive, on the 
alert, and well trained in accurate methods and endurance; he had read widely 
and reflected dee}dy; was pure in character and onscientiouF in conduct; his 
opinions on the current* it -nos of the period which so trice! men's souls were 
carefully matured and patriotic. He was placed on committees in both HoYisea, 
such as that of tlm Committee on the Distrit fc of Columbia, and Education, anti 
foreign Affairs, and special committees, such as iliatontho death of Lincoln, 
and reform, for whose duties he was specially fitted. lie, with Messrs. Garfield 
and Boutwell, secured tho passage through the Houfc of the bill establishing 
the Department, afterwards the Jlnrean of Education, and later, when #1,000 
had been taken from its salary and -Is clerks reduced to two of tins lowest 
grade, and there was a disposition, e\on among its friends, to om» t its allowance 
from tho appropriation, which would have terminated its work, Mr. Patterson 
never wavered in the support of the office, and was one to whom President Grant 
gavo his opinion that as the slaves had been freed and educ ation must perform 
so important a part in the new conditions, tho Bureau should ho further tried. 
Ilo was efficient in cooperating with Hon. Ormand Wilson, superintendent of 
schools, in promoting legislation for the education of both blacks and whites in 
the District of Columbia, mid in securing improved organization and administra- 
tion. and better school houses and teachers. Indeed, he was efficient in promoting 
all those measures of Ins day which Jed to new Washing! < as the? pride of tho 
cor.ntiy. Ho was active nun wise in aiding the institutions tor the deaf at Ken- 
dal Green, ami represented ( ‘digress in tlm Sniit hsonian directory, lie did well 
his part, as worker and speaker in the passage of the constitutional amendments, 
in the improvement of tho Civil Service, tlie elevation of the Consular Service, 
in tho establishment of the Preedmen’s Bureau, in the reorganization of the 
jud icial service, :n J securing other departmental chan gets required, II is speeches 
and re] torts evidence his pal.mti.sm, industry, and learning, and his power as a 
writer and speaker. When he. was about to retire from the Senate he was made 
flic subject of a. moat singular and cruel piece, of injustice. In 1872 it was found 
that various Members of Congress held stock in the Credit Mohilier, a company 
organized under the laws of one of tho States for the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Great excitement followed, and a committee of investigation 
was ordered in each House. The Senate* committee, in the last overcrowded 
hours of the Semite, when Mr. Patterson’s service was to terminate, offered a 
resolution to expc 1 him, when thorn was no opportunity for examination or reply. 
The resolution was never either considered or adopted. In the whole affair, it 
was found afterwards by those who gave it Hie most minute and thorough inves- 
tigation, there was no ground for the proposed action, which appeared, in tho 
light of all the facts, as an c hurt to make Mr. Patterson a scapegoat, bis entire 
connection with the affair being fully explained by his own statement, in accord- 
ance wjth the tacts, thus showing tho resolution to bo one of fin. most cruel 
things ever attempted, as it lias since been uniformly characterized, by public 
men best informed and of most critical judgment. He visited Kngland twice 
and traveled on the Continent of Europe once. He was much called for as a 
political speaker, and as orator on great historical or memorial occasions, and 
was again elected by Ins lownsmcu as member of the State legislature, and in 
1885 w a s appointed superintendent of the schools of New Hampshire, and so 
remained until a few months befoie his death, when he was elected to a special 
professorship in Dartmouth College. No man ever made a greater impression 
oil tho schools of the State. As lie went about lecturing and visiting schools bo 
was called a traveling university. As a teacher, he w as a great favorite with his 
students, and was one of tlio early teachers to whose awakening power Dr. W. 
T. Harris was fluid of acknowledging liis indebtedness, lie died suddenly, sit- 
ting in his chair, in tho weekly prnxer meeting. 

Patten. Prof. Otis, died at Albuquerque, N. Mex., in his seventy-third year; begin- 
ning at 19, lie was for over forty > cars devoted to the education of tho blind; 
connected with tlie Kentucky schools first in 1855; with the assistance of his 
wife, an efficient teacher, ho started tin* Louisville, Ky., Orphans’ Home; in 1859 
founded a school for the blind in Little Rock, Ark., and was for over fourteen 
years its principal, retiring in 1885 ; after tho death of his wife in 1880 he engaged 
in philanthropic work in Little Rock. 
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PATO, Bishop, died, aged 83, at Xenia, 'Ohio; special promoter of Wilber force Uni- 
versity in liis lifetime, and bequeathed to it, it is claimed, enough to endow five 
professorships; was the oldest African Methodist Episcopal bishop in the world, 
and died greatly beloved. # 

P&abody, Rev. Andrew Preston, I). D., LL, D., born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 
1811 : graduated at Harvard, 1826; taught three years, one in his father's school in 
Middleton ; studied at Harvard Divinity School three years, the last two teaching 
Hebrew in the same school, and the next year was tutor of mathematics in the 
college, preaching on Sunday ; became pastor at Portsmouth, 1833, and remained 
in that position twenty -seven years, when, in 1800, lie succeeded Bishop Hunt- 
ington as Plummer professor of morals, etc., in Harvard University; from 1853* 
to 1863 ho was editor of the North American Review, and wrote much on religions, 
educational, and historical subjects; in 1880 lie resigned his professorship, but 
has been since emeritus and preacher to the college. 

Pica sk, Rev. T. C., born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y , October 14, 1853; died November 20; 
graduated at Harvard, 1875; taught in Springfield. 1875; Naval Academy, Ann ap- 
. olis, M(l,, 1876; was pastor, West Laban on, N. U., and Milton, Mass., and became 
professor of sacred rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, 1893. 

Peck, Kev, Thomas E., D. I) m died at Hampden Sidney, October 2; became professor 
of church history in Union Seminary, Virginia, in I860, and in 1883 professor of 
systematic theology, and so remained until his death. 

PHELPS, F, M., horn at Belchertown, Mass. ; died at; Tucson, Ariz., February 27, in Iris 
twenty-seventh y^ar; graduated at Amherst, 1885; from 1885 to 1888 instructor 
in Greek iu Washburn College, Kansas; 1888 to 1892 professor of Greek and lec- 
turer there, and he was also Kansas State secretary of the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, etc., 1890-91 . Ho was lecturer at various institutes and 
assemblies, and in 1892 became professor of Old Testament language and litera- 
ture in the Pacific Theological Seminary. 

Prick, Rev. Joseph C., D. D., died at Salisbury, N. C., October 25, aged 39; gradu- 
ated at Lincoln University, 1879, and from the theological department in 1881; 
eminent Southern negro orator ; his sermon in London was cabled to the New 
York Herald; was president of Livingston University, at Salisbury, N.U. 

PllXABUKY, Gilbert, born February 23, 1813, at Hamilton, Mass. ; graduated at Dart- 
mouth, 1841; taught in Ellington, Conn., New York City, Somerville, N. J., and 
Blandford, Mass., and was principal of young ladies' school, Ludlow, Mass., 1852 
to 1863, and senator in legislature of Massachusetts one term. 

Pinneo, Timothy Stone, horn in Million!, Conn. ; died in Norwalk, Conn., August 
2, in liis ninetieth year; graduated at Yale, 1824, and from the medical college in 
Ohio, and practiced medicine for a time in Maryland, hut, returning to Ohio in 
1843 became professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Marietta Col- 
lege one year; for the next eighteen >ears resided in Cincinnati, devoted to the 
preparation of a series of schoolbooks — grammars, etc. It js claimed that he 
published some four dozen books. In 1862 ho removed to Greenwich, Conn., 
and conducted a boys’ boarding school. 

Pouter, Rev. Jeremiah, D. D,, born in Hadley, Mass., December 27, 1801 ; died in 
Beloit, Win., July 25; graduated at Williams, 1825; studied at Andover Semi- 
nary; t anight two years in Monitorial high school, Troy, N. Y. ; graduated at 
Princeton, 1831; ordained, Hadley, Mass., 1831; became home missionary on 
frontier; was chaplain Illinois Volunteers, 1862-1865; became chaplain in Regular 
Army, 1870 to 1892. lie was first pastor of the First Presbyterian Church iu 
Chicago; was active in starting schools among pioneers, freed men, and Indians 

Prentice, Prof. George, D. D., born in Grafton, Mass., December 15, 1834; died in 
f Pasadena, Cal., October 10; studied at Methodist Biblical Institute, Concord, 
N. H.; in 1870 elected professor of modern languages in Wesleyan University; be 
Wrote much for the weekly press and magazines. 

Richmond, Mrs. Augusta, horn in New York ; died in Cleveland, Ohio, in the sixty - 
eixth year of her age, June 29; taught in New York, Cleveland, ami Toledo, 
Ohio, difheult schools with the best results; a Christian character of high order; 
her last years were solaced with the comforts and attentions of the homo of her 
half-brother, Luther Allen, esq., much younger than Iiersejf, on whom often in 
childhood she had bestowed the most faithful care in his earliest years. 

Richardson, James, horn in Hopkinton, N. II,, July 14, 1817; died March Ivin St. 
Louis, Mo., wliero ho had gained property, and been an active promoter of educo- 
* tion, especially iu connection with library organization and administration. 
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Kiheldaffer, Rev. J. O.; I)* IX, died January 38 at Redwood Falls, Minf^ ; for 
nearly twenty years lie was superintendent of the Minnesota State Reform* $chooJ. 

Rusk, Gen. Jeremiah M., born in Morgan County, Ohio, June 17, 1830; died tn 
Viroqna, Wis., November 21 ; was farmer, stage driver, hotel keeper, and shoHtF. 
and became member of ihe \\ isconein legislature; in 1861 raised the Twenty- fifth 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and became major, .lieutenant-colonel, colonel by 
brevet, and general by brevet: was twice elected bank comptroller of his State, 
three times to Congress, three times governor cl* Wisconsin, nml served as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under President Ibwison. Without- a, college education 
himself, tie was a hearty promoter of education in bis State, and in Congress 
aided the Bureau of Eduendor. 

Schait, Rev. Philip, I). IX, LL. born January j, 1819, in Switzerland; died in 
New \ot k City October 20: h»»gan classical studies in his native town, and com- 
pleted tin m at the gymnasium of Stuttgart; studied theology at Tubingen, 
Hallo, and Berlin; in 1841 he traveled as pr ; vate tutor uf a Prussian nobleman 
in Italy and other countries : in 1842 he returned to Merlin and lieu amo tutor in the 
university and lecturer for two years on exegesis and church history. Tie eamo 
to the United States in 1844, and accepted the position of professor of theology 
in the German Reform Seminary at Merc rsbnrg, Pa., where no remained until 
1803, when he removed to New York, and lectured on church history in the sem- 
inaries at Andover and Hartford, and Union, Now York City, and in 1869 was 
elected professor at Union, where he remained until shortly before bis death. 
He was most eminent as an authority in church history, and did great work as 
editor and writer in its several departments, and as a member of the American 
Bible Revision. 

Scott, Dr. Charles, president Hope College, Michigan; died in December, aged 71 
years. 

Sexky, Gkorue 1 , born on Long Island May 12, 1826; dmd in New York Ci*v April 7; 
prominent in various financial entci prises, and in liis pro.>perii ;avo large sums 
to education and charity — $500,900 to Scney Hospital, $500,000 to XVosloy Univer- 
sity, $500,000 to an orphan asylum, $250,000 to Emory College and Wesleyan 
Female College, Macon, Ga., $100,000 to Long Island Historical Society, $(>0,000 
to Brooklyn Library, $50, 000 to Drew Theological Seminary, $25,000 to Indus- 
trial School for Homeless Children, $25, (K)0 to Eye and Ear Inlirniary, and 20 
valuable paintings t« the Metropolitan Museum. 

Shepard, Col. Elt jdtt Frr< n, Lorn in Jamestown, N . Y., June 25, 1834 ; died March 
24 ; lawyer, edit >r, and limmricr; married oldest daughter of William 11. Vander- 
bilt, who received a. large inheritance from her father. Colonel Shepard and 
liis wife were active in many religious efforts, and gave freely to educational 
purposes. During his last years ho became specially known as the proprietor of 
the Mail and Express. Tie bequeathed largo sums to the Presbyterian Church, 
and $100,000 to St. Paul's Institute, Asia Minor. 

Shout, Prof. N. J., died at Dubuque, Iowa, November 11; was principal of Lincoln* 
School there. 

Smith, Rev. Benjamin Mosey, D. IX, LL. IX, born in Powhatan Comity, Va., June 
30, 1811; died at Petersburg, Va., March 14; graduated at Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege, 1829; taught several years, entering Union Theological Seminary in 1832, 
and before he finished his three years’ course became tutor in Hebrew. He then 
studied abroad, and after returning became a. pastor; in 1854 he was elected 
professor of oriental literature in Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, and 
remained until 1889, when he became professor emeritus. 

Smith, Geu. Ei»muni> Kirhy. horn in Florida May 16, 1824; died in Sewanee, Trim., 
March 28; graduated at West Point in 1845; was Confederate general ; was chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville, 1870-1875, and afterwards professor of 
mathematics, University of the South, Sewanee, Twin. 

Sorin, Rev. Edward, D. D., born iu France February 6, 1814; died in Notre Dame, 
Ind., October 31; after his education entered the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, and with six companions came to the United States in 1842. Bishop Hol- 
lander gave them wild land on the St. Joseph River, and there they built up 
Notre Dame with its institutions, including the university. There were estab- 
lished the sisters of the Holy Cross; in 1868 he became the superior general of 
his order, and in 1£79 was transferred from Franco to Notre Dame, and in 1888 
the well-known jubilee was celebrated. 

SPICER, Eunr, bora in Noak, Conn., April, 1825; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 15; was a navigator; amassed wealth and gave a library to the Poly- 
technic Institute, and $10,000; erected a library in Mystic, Conn., and added 
$25,000; gave Groton a farm and buildings for the poor, with $5,000 for its sup- 
port; also gave $10,000 for No. 11 school district, Noak. 
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Stanford, Lelaxd, bom in Watervliet, N. Y., March 7, 1824; died in Palo Alto, Cal., 
June, 20; was brought up on a farm, and admitted to the bar in 184% and 
removed to Wisconsin; made tlio overland trip, and began gold mining in 1852; 
began trade in San Francisco in 1856, and also became interested in manufac- 
turing and agriculture, and the transcontinental railroad; in 1861 becamo 
governor of California, and was elected president of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road; in 1884 and 1890 he was elected to the United States Senate. Formally 
years he was a generous giver to deserving objects, and on tlie death of liis son, 
Leland Stanford, jr., he established a university bearing his name at Palo Alto, 
and gave it property valued as high as $20,000,000, and adding, as is estimated, 
at his death $2,500,000. Mrs. Stanford heartily cooperated with him, and was 
also a generous supporter of the kindergarten under Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, in 
San Francisco. 


Sterns, Rev. O. Sprague, D. D., born in Bath, Me., October 27, 1817; graduated at 
Waterville College in 1810, and Newton Seminary in 1846, and was instructor 
in Hebrew there, 1846- , 47; pastor of churches, 3868, when lie becamo professor 
of Old Testament literature in Newton Baptist Seminary, and so remained. 


Stevenson, R. W., LL. 3)., born and educated in Ohio, and became a successful 
teacher; was superintendent of schools of Dresden, Norwalk, and Columbus, 
Ohio, tilling the latter office eighteen years and becoming one of tlie foremost 
educators of liis State, when he became superintendent of schools at Wichita, 
Kang., where lie remained util shortly before his death. 

Stevens, Rev. Charles E., born in Pembroke, N. II. , March 24, 1815; graduated at 
Dartmouth, 18*55; studied at Andover, and been me teacher fit Fitchburg and else- 
where; afterwards was editor, and for many years was associated with Gould 
and Lincoln. 

Stokes, William JL, M. D., born in Havre do Grace, Md.; died May 7, aged 81, in 
Baltimore; graduated at Yale, 1831, and was professor in medical colleges in 
Baltimore, 1845 to 1850. 

Thornton, Harrison R., born in Hampdcn-Sklucy, Ya., 1858; killed at Prince of 
Wales, Alaska, August 19; was missionary and teacher under appointment by 
the American Missionary" Association in the school established by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson under the Bureau of Education. Ho and his wife were the only white 
people among the largo native population. Their school was a great success, 
but hostile feelings were aroused by his efforts to provent the sale of intoxicants, 
and three Alaskans conspired to kill him, and did; two of his murderers were 
caught and put to death by the natives the next day, and tlie third escaped, only 
to bo caught and suffer death later. 

Tuwino, Rev. Edward Payson, M. D., bom in Ware, Mass., August 25, 1830; died 
iu Canton, China, May 9; graduated at Harvard, 1855, and Andover, 1858; was 
pastor at several places; professor of vocal culture in Gorham Seminary, Maine, 
1870 to 1874, and of sacred rhetoric in the Tahernicla College, 1847-48. Having 
studied medicine, ho became deeply interested in the building of hospitals and 
asylums, and undertook the building of a modern asylum in Canton. 

Tuppkr, Rev. Henry Martin, D. D. } born in Munson, Mass., April 11, 1831, and 
died in Raleigh, N. C., November 12. Ho fitted for college in the academy at 
Munson, and graduated at Amherst in 1859, and Newton Seminary iu 1802; 
enlisted as private in tho Thirty-sixth Massachusetts, was early made sergeant, 
was iu many campaigns on the Potomac and tho Mississippi, and was mustered 
out Juno 14, 1865. lie was ordained to the gospel ministry when a private in tho 
service, and held meetings among tho men. At the close of the war he was com- 
missioned by the American Baptist Homo Missionary Society to preach to the 
freedmen in the South, and began his work in Raleigh, N. C., October, 18(55, aiul 
iu February' organized a colored Baptist church there, of which lie became pastor, 
and, in spiio of great opposition, founded and built up Shaw University, of which 
he was president. 

Twomulky, Rev. John H., D. D., bom in Rochester, N. H,, July 19, 1814; died in 
March, at Newton Lower Falls, Mass. ; fitted at Newbury", Yt. ; graduated at 
Wesleyan University, 18-13; for threo years taught mathematics at Wilbrahara 
Academy, Massachusetts, then began his career as pastor, serving important 
churches. He was superintendent of schools in Charlestown, Mass., 1866 to 
1870; president of Wisconsin State University, 1871 to 1874, wheu he returned 
to pastoral work, and so continued until his death. 

Upham, Rev. James, born m Salem, Mass., January 23, 1815; died in Chelsea, Mass., 
May 4; graduated at Waterville, now Colby, 1835, and at Newton Seminary, 
1839: was pastor of churches for a time, and became principal of Farmington 
Academy, and professor in the theological institution at Thomastown, Me., and 
also at Sow Hampton, N. H., teaching iu all twenty years. 
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Walker, George Frederic, born in Massachusetts ; died February 21, in bis sixty- 
eighth year; graduated from Amherst, 1849; was principal of Hollistpn Senii- 
nsiry, Massachusetts, from 18-19-1853, and of Riverside Institute, A u bum dale, 
Mass , from 1854-1857 ; ho afterwards went into tho ministry. 

Warren., Mrs. Harriet (Merrick), born in Wilbraliain, Mass., September 15, 1843; 
died in Cambridge, Mass., January 7; was eminent in scholarship and in effort 
for woman’s education, especially her religious enlightenment, throughout the 
world, as writer, organizer, and officer of societies aiming at this end. 

Walsit, Rev. TiioM\a Edward, lit. I)., b'»m at Montreal, Canada; died at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., July 17, aged 10 years; studied hi Jie College of the Holy Oro^a 
at St. Laurent, near Montreal; in 18 7 * he went to I aris, where be entered Notre 
Dame do St. Croix, at NeuiLy; in 1875 Very Rev. Father Sorin called him to 
Notre Dame; he made a profession of faith February 2, 1876, having entered the 
novjHnte at »St. Laurent, August 28, 1877; ho was ordained by the late Bishop 
D wenger, of Fort Wayne; before tlie end of the year ho was made vice-presi- 
dent of the university, Very Rev. Father Corby being president; in 1881 Father 
Walsh was called to tho presidency, in 1886 lie was made second assistant to 
Father Sorin, superior general of the Order of the lloly Cross, 

White, Prof. James J., born in Nottoway County, Vn., Novembei, 1828: died April 
23 ; . educated at tho University of Virginia; professor of Greek language in 
Washington and Leo University sine© 1852 

White, George IIolrkook, born in Lawrence, Mass.. May 2, 1818, died July 7 ; gradu- 
ate of Amherst, principal of Hopkins Academy, Hadley, 1870-1873, and instructor 
in Latin and Greek at Anlmrst College, 1873-1876; in 1876 was made principal 
of preparatory department, and professor of ancient languages in Oberlin College; 
under his administration the standard of scholarship was made equal to that of 
K a stem ac a dei 1 1 ios . 

Whitney, Joseph Ernest, born in Cornwall, Conn.; died at Colorado Springs 
February 23, aged 35; graduated at Yale in 1882; hail charge of private school for 
boys in Elmira, N. Y., until January, 1884, when he went to the Albany Academy 
as instructor in English and rhetoric; in the summer of 1881 he was called to 
Yale College as instructor of English, ami remained there until December, 1888. 

Wiley, Bishop Isaac \ sometime president of Pennington Seminary and Female 
Collegiate Institute, New Jersey, and missionary to China. 

Winslow, H. (L, died iu September at Racine, Wis. ; was superintendent of schools 
of that city ; schools were closed and great respect was shown at his funeral. 

Wollk, Francis, born at Jaeobsburg, IV.; died at Bethlehem, Pa., February 10, in 
his seventy-sixth y<*ar; educated in Bethlehem (Moravian Seminary), tanglit 
there and at Nazareth and was vice-principal of the school for young ladies, 
1857-1861, and principal, 1861-1881 ; was eminent as a botanist. 

Wood, Glen, bom in Grecnbusli, Rensselaer County, N. Y r . ; died in Lake Forest, 111., 
in his seventy-fifth year; graduated from Yale in 1842; taught music two years 
in Sullivan County, N. Y. ; became interested in the establishment of a children’s 
aid society in Chicago in 1880, of which he was secretary until his death. 

Wood, Hiram Dayton, born at Nashua, N. H. ; died there January 15, aged 65; 
graduated at Dartmouth, 1860; was principal for some years of Mount Pleasant 
high school, and was assistant in Nashua Literary Institute. 

Worcester, Rev. John Hopkins, D. D., born in St. Johnsbury, Vfc. ; died in Lake- 
wood, N. J., February 5; graduate of University of Vermont; taught two years 
in his father’s Young Ladies* School, Burlington, Vt. ; studied at Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, Union Seminary, New York, ami at Leipsic ; was pastor in Orange, 
N. J., 1872-1883, and of the Sixth Presbyterian Chin ch, Chicago, 1883-1891, when 
he became professor of systematic theology in Union Seminary. 

Yeakgix, Miss Mary E. f born in Laurens County, S. CL; drowned in Cayuga Lake, 
New York, November 18; educated herself and taught iu Methodist College at 
Columbia and at Leesvillo. 

FOREIGN, 1893. 

AUSTRIA. 

Aigxrr, Clemens, died January 28, in Linz; principal of burgher school. 

Hrovatii, Blasius, died February 23, in Laibach; school councilor. 

HCbner, Franz, died April 12, in Prague; state school inspector of Bohemia. 

Mate, Franz, died December 3; school principal and district school inspector in 
Austria; founder of an association called “ Volksschule. ” 
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Markus, Jordan C., died July 23, in Yierma; rector of burgher school. 

Plajciunger, Alois, died April 14, in Vienna; rector of a city school; a noted 
musician. 

Reitzenbeck, Heinrich, (lied in February, in Salzburg; teacher in Realschulo; 81 
years old. 

Riedel, Franz X., died June 25, in Lichtenstadt ; pastor and school inspector. 

Unterkrkutkr, Adalbert, died May 3, in Villach ; rector and district school 
inspector. 

Unterwandling, Feud., died October 10, in Klagcnfurt; school inspector and 
examiner. 

Wunderlich, Michael, died September 1(5, in Vienna; rector of burgher school; a 
noted promoter of drawing in the schools. 

DENMARK. 

Andrea, 0. (!., born in Copenhagen in 1812, and died there February 3; professor in 
a military school, and became prime, minister. 

Kiueger, Dr. Andreas F,, born in Norway; died in Copenhagen September 27; 
became professor of law in Denmark 1815; was legislator, and in 1870-1874 was 
minister of finance and minister of justice. 


Charcot, .Jean Martin, born in Paris November 25, 1825; died AuguRt 18; became 
a professor in 1830, and was called to the ttaltpetriere, 1802, and founded there 
the first clinic, 1880, for nervous diseases; noted for being a physician of the 
highest scientific reputation, for valua ble treatises and experiments in hypnotism. 

Parcoll, Alfred, born in Rouen, 1818; died in Paris May 28; became attached to 
the Louvre.; was appointed director of the Gobelins, 1872; ill 1885 director Cluny 
Museum; was eminent authority on mediaeval antiquities, on which he wrote 
several hooks, and also history of the national manufactures of tapestry. 

Ferry, ,J elks, born in St. Pitf, Vosges, April 5,1832; died in Paris March 17; studied 
law; engaged in political journalism; was active in the changes which led to 
the Republic, and became member of Gravy's cabinet; as minister of educa- 
tion lie brought about many improvements. 

France, Adolphe, French scholar and member of Legion of Honor; died April 11. 

Gounod, Charles Francois, born in Paris June IT, 1818; died at St. Cloud, October 
18; an eminent composer of music. 

Gvillumix, Am^dAe, died January 4 ; French scientist and writer. 

Lavigekie, Cardinal, November 2(»; great. French religious teacher and humanita- 
rian; primato of Africa. 

MacMahon, M. E. P. M., Comte do, Pue do Magenta, ex- President., and marshal of 
France; born in Sully June 13, 1808; died in Paris October 17. 

Mame, Alfred. French publisher and philanthropist.; died April 13. 

Taine, Hippolytk Adolphe, horn at Vouziers April 21, 1828; died at Paris, France, 
March 5; studied in the college at Hourbon and gained the prize of honor for 
rhetoric in the general competition of 1817; was first, on the list of those 
admitted to the normal school; he was a journalist, writer, and critic; History 
of Fnglisli Literature aiul The French Revolution are his two greatest works. 

GERMANY. 

Ahn, Pi\, died July 24, in Lauterberg; school principal; a son of the author of Ger- 
man and French grammars. 

Anger stein, l)r. William, diod April 30, in Berlin; author and editor; authority in 
systems and methods of gymnastics. 

* Armiuutstf.r, Ad., died December 13, in Karlsruhe; councilor and school superin- 
tendent in Baden. 

Baokhaus, W., died September 12, iif Bonn; ox-teacher; 95 years old. 

Baiscii, F., died in March, in Fell bach, near Stuttgart; teacher of noto. 
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Behm, G., died July 24, in Berlin ; councilor in the department of commerce; formerly 
teacher, and for some years member of the executive committee of the German 
Teacher.?’ Union. 

Bock, Eduard, died October 10, in Liegnitz ; school councilor and i aspector ; became 
well known through his educational works and readers. 

Danz, Fil, died October 2t>, in Kudolstadt; rector of city school, 

Dokpfeld, Friedrich Wit-helm, died October 27, in Barmen; one of the most 
distinguished teachers of Germany: a< A\ r o in Fild near Mors, Heidt Ronsdorf, 
and Barmen; was author of innumerable educational articles and pamphlets, 
and in liis later \ ears considered an authority on all educational questions. 

El s mann, died January 15; s'hoo 1 councilor in Kronzberg; formerly principal of nor- 
mal schools in Kyriiz and Eckenfbrde; Inter inspector in Potsdam and Bresla.i. 

Frohsi ’Hammer, ProfesRor, died dune 18, in Munich; formerly professor of theology, 
afterwards of philosophy; he applied his system of philosophy to pedagogy. 

Heuunkr, O. L., died in April, in Dresden; member of school board; promoter of 
public education. 

Jekckk, Johann - Friedrich, died August 4, in Diesden; royal councilor; active in 
in behalf of education of deaf and dumb children. 

Kmautu, Franz, died October 27, in MU Lilian sen; rector of city school and noted 
writer. 

Knofk, died May 7, in Breslau ; pmn ipal of a city school ; promoter of teachers’ asso- 
ciations in the ]»ro vince of Silesia. 

Kokiit.ER, Friedrich, died April 2b, in Tlildburghausen; a noted teacher of music. 

Koi.re, Dr. Alexander, died May 22, in Treptow; principal of; unasiiim; editor of 
Deutsche Krzichsiug in Sclnilo und Hans; for many years president of the German 
Evangelical School Congress. 

Kri'cer, Friedrich, died in November, in Eosenow ; had taught sixty-two years 
in one school; died at the age of P2 years. 

Kni'Tzi'ELD, Wm., dii \ in December, in Diitjcnburg; ex-teacher, % years old. 

Laistner, A., died April 22, in Sinttgait; editor of Volksscbule; president of touch- 
ers’ association in Wiirtemberg; indefatigable champion of the teachers' profes- 
sional honor and dignity. 

Land, I*\, died October 15; school inspector in llerisclidorf, near Warmhrunn ; prin- 
cipal of a normal school in Bunzlau. 

Lance, Professor, died August 12, in Berlin ; cartographer and author of geographical 
text- books. 

LCrke, Wm., died April 7, in Karlsruhe; university professor and well-known art 
historian. 

Marenholtz-BPlow, Baroness von, died January 10, in Dresden ; well known as pro- 
moter of Froebel’s Kindergarten, and author of circular published by the Bureau. 

Masios, Dr. Hermann, died January 10, in Leipzig; well-known educator and author; 
since 1W>2 professor of pedagogy and director of the pedagogical seminary iu 
tlie university; some of his books are Readers, Nature Studies. 

Mende, C., died March 31, in Erfurt; member executive committee of Saxon Teachers’ 
Association. 

Mueller, C. F., died in November, in Nemlorf; teacher, and president of Waldeek 
Teachers’ Association. 

MDhlpfokth, A., died February 20, in Frankfort-on- the-Oder ; formally years presi- 
dent of the teachers’ association in the province of Brandenburg. 

Rare, Adam, died October 12, iti Cassel; president of the Hessian Teachers' Associa- 
tion and editor of an educational journal. 

Ramme, Christ., died February 25, in Berlin ; principal of an educational institution* 
of note. 

Rostock, Mich., died in December, in Bautzen; teacher and famous scientist. 

Rudolph, E., died January 1, in Chemnitz; rector of city school; a noted speaker in 
conventions; promoter of education for laboring men. 
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HUGE, Dr. Max, died June 17, in Berlin ; formerly teacher in the Gran© Kloster ; since 
1890, Liberal deputy iu the lower house of the Prussian legislature. 

Bunk witz, K., died November 21, iu Altenburg; rector of normal school and school 
councilor. 

Schaefer, died December 21, in Friedberg; rector of normal school. 

Scharlacii, C ii ii. Fit., died December 18, in Halle; superintendent of public schools 
in Halle for many years. 

Sen lotteuiieck, B., died October 30; editor of the Mecklenburg Schulzoitnng, and 
author of educational writings. 

BchottmOlleu, Dr. Conrad, died May 16, in Berlin; councilor in department of 
education. 

Schmitt, Joiiaxn, died August 6, in Darmstadt; founder of tlio ITessian Touchers’ 
Union, and editor of the Hessische Scliulbote; since 1865 member of the per- 
manent committee of the National Teachers’ Association, and since 1871 member 
of the executive committee of the National German Teachers’ Union. 

Schoknkk, Rector, died May 6, in Rybnik; at tlio time of bis death the oldest active 
teacher iu Germany, 92 years old. 

ScuoiiNSTKiN, Dr. E., died August 17, in Elberfeld; rector of secondary school for 
girls; a well-known writer in behalf of higher education of women. 

Schulz, F. A., died April 24, in WolPcnbiittel ; musical composer and publisher of song 
books. 

Seidel, Friedrich, died January 13, in Weimar; author of many educational works; 
for many years president of the German Froebel Association, and active promoter 
of kindergartens. 

Selkk, died in July, in lviinigsbcrg; mayor of the city and warm friend of public 
schools. 

Staffkld, Ik, died March 21, in Strelitz; founder and president of Provincial Teach- 
ers’ Association aud Aid Society. 

Volchek, l)r., died in June, in Danzig; provincial school councilor. 

Waldrach, W., died November 21, in Eylau; principal of a normal school, and 
musical director and composer. 

Watzoldt, Gust. Ai>., died August 10, in Berlin; privy councilor, formerly principal 
of a normal school; later councilor in the department of public education and 
director of the Royal normal school for gymnastics. 

W i Luc, Rector, died in December, in Dresden; member of Pcstalozzi Association. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ballanok, John, born in Antrim, Ireland, March, 1839; died in Auckland April 27; 
emigrated to New Zealand in 1866; in 1878 became minister of education ; at 
the time of his death was premier. 

Birch, Charles Bell, born 1832; died in October; was sculptor in London. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, noted English physician; born 1826; died in London Novem- 
ber 30. 

Col*:, Vicat, born in Portsmouth, 1833; died in London April 6; English painter; 
son and pupil of George Cole. 

Cow per, Ed. Alfred, English inventor; born iu London December 10, 1819; died 
there in May; invented tlio log signals, and among other things invented an 
electrical writing telegraph. 

Cox, Samuel, born near London, 1826; died March 30; was educated for the Baptist 
ministry; author of Salvator Mundi, Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John; 
tumuled iu 1875 the Expositor, and retired from its editorship in 1885. 

Derry, Earl ok, born in Knowsley, July, 1826; died there April 21; educated at 
Rugby ami Trinity College; traveled extensively: entered Parliament, took 
service under different administrations; waB a hard worker in important com- 
missions, and was influential as chancellor of the University of London. 

Jowktt, Benjamin, born in London, 1817 ; died at Oxford in October; graduated at 
Balliol College, Oxford; became tutor of Greek; 1855 was professor of Greek at 
Oxford, nnd*Ju 1870 was elected master of Balliol; was translator of classics and 
author of ecclesiastical treatises. 
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Marshall, /rthur Milnes, born June 8, 1852; died in Curaberlandshire, England, 
December 31; graduated from St. John's College, Cambridge, 1874; studied at 
Dr. Dohrus’s Zoological station in Naples; 1875, Avas appointed professor of zool- 
ogy, Owens College, Manchester; was secretary, and afterwards chairman general 
board of studies in organizing courses in Victoria" University ; was author of 
several papers in scientific journals. 


Parke, Thomas H., born in 1857; died Septembei 9; distinguished for service in 
Egypt, and in the cholera epidemic was rourageou3; v as an African explorer 
and published se\ eral Avorks. 

Pratt, Anne, born *u Stroud, 1800; died July 27 ; bed marked success in popularizing 
botany. 

Tyndall, John, born in Lcignlln Bridge, Carlow. Ireland, August 21, 1820; died in 
Ilasleniere, Surrey, England, December 4; of humble origin and without usual 
school privileges rose to great eminence as scientist. 


ITALY. 

Gknola, Francisco, born 1843; died Noa ember 8; deputy of liis province; known 
for hie rectitude and lofty spirit, anil became minister of public works. 

Mollsciiott, Jacob, born in Holland ; died in Pome in May, aged 71; noted in physi- 
ology, and professor University of Rome since 1878. 

Contani, Arnaldo, born in Austria; died in Naples May 0. in bis fifty-sixtii year; 
graduated M. D., Prague*; senator, professor of medicine in Naples. 


MEXICO. 

Gonzales, ex-President, born near M.itamoras, 1820; died in 'diy of Mexico May 8. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Beys, T. T., died in Leyden May 14; avus one of the. most eminent- professors of the 
legal faculty of the A then cum at Amsterdam. 

Lehman, Dr. Coxn *i*, born J809; died in October; director of the Museum of 
Antiquities. 

NORWAY. 

Undskt, Ixgvold M., horn in Drontheim, November 9, 1853; died in Christiania 
December 3; eminent archaeologist. 


rORTEliAL, 

Laltrenco, Dr. Agostiniio, died in Febniaiy; Avas one of the most illustrious 
scientists iu Portugal. 

Rodhequi s, Josfc Jruo, professor of natural sciences iu Lyceum of Lisbon, and 
the Industrial Institute. 

RUSSIA . 

Koksciiarow, Dr. Nicolas, died in St. Petersburg Jauuary 2; director of the 
Imperial School of Mines. 

SPAIN. 

Cordera Y Poto, Don Mariana, died in Madrid January 15; organizer of normal 
schools and iuspector-general of primary schools, anil founder of Pedagogical 
Review. 

Arenal, DoUa Concepcion, born January, 3S20, died February ; well known author 
and promoter of education. 

SWEDEN. 

Hagbkr, M., died in May, aged G8 ; author, and professor in university in Stockholm. 

Klkmming, Gustavos Edward, born September 5, 1823, in Stockholm; died there 
September 7; avjis librarian in the Royal Library, and specially active in ancient 
Swedish literature. 
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SWITZERLAND, 

Denzler, Wm., died November 20, in Zurich ; professor of inathemathics in Zurich 
Uuiver&ity. 

Pkankiiausen, J., died May 23, in Bern; professor in secondary school. 

Hakdebli, J., died January 4, in Zurich; teacher from 1842 til) 1802. 

Odermatt, R., died March 26, in Stans ; school inspector in the canton of Nidwalden. 

Raedlk, Nicn., died May 17, in Freiburg; historian and friend of P. Girard. 

Ruegg, Prof. H. R., died October 29, in Bern; leader of the Swiss teachers; editor 
of tho Swiss “Lehrerzeitung.” 

Volkmar, Dr. G., died January 8, in Ziirich; professor in university; distinguished 
theologian. 

WlicsENDANGEK, U., died April 7, in Zurich; councilor of education. 

Winne, J. St., died February 14, in llippolyte-Klsass; school rector in Altorf-Uri. 
Wolf, Dr. R., died December 6, in Zurich; astronomer. 

Wyss, Dr. GL von, died December 17, in Zurich; historian. 



PAET IV 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS (p. 1780). 

PUB MU HIGH SCHOOLS (}>. 1810). 
PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS (p. 1897). 
UNIVERSITIES AND UOLLEUES (p. 1952). 
COLLEGES FOP WuMEN (p. 1998). 


COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS (p. 1972). 
TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS (p. 1981). 

SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, LAW, AND THEOLOGY (p. 1982). 

NORMAL SCHOOLS (p. 2002). 

BUSINESS COLLEGES (p. 2018). 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND (p. 2012). 
SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED (p. 2091). 

REFORM SCHOOLS (p. 2007). 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES (p. 2075). 


Table 1 . — Statistics of school population, enrollment, attendance, supervisors, teachers, and accommodations in cities containing S , 000 or more inhabitants . 
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> Statistics of 1891-92. a Including kindergarten. b Estimated. 
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♦ Statistics of 1891-92. 

a Estimated. * ** 

6 The number, “ including the sick/* was 111,774; the figures in the table were estimated upon the ratio borne by this item to the “number excluding the sick ” in the 
previous year. 
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Table 2.— Statistic* of receipts and expenditures of public school systems of cities containing 8,000 or more inhabitants— Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 





* Statistics of 1891-92. 

a The expenditures for sites and buildings arc not controlled by tlie board of education, and are not included in these amounts. 
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Table 3. — List of cities containing S,000 or more inhabitants concerning which no school 

data for 1S93-93 arc available . 


Staten. 

Cities. 

Slates. 

Cities. 

Alabama 

Anniston. 

Maryland 

Cum norland. 

Arkansas 

Pine Muff. 

: Nebraska — . 

Lincoln. 


Oakland. 

j Now Yo^k 

Juigo water. 

Mi unt Vernon. 

Colorado 

Loath ill©. 


Connecticut 

Williiuantic. 

1 

New Brighton. 

Florida 

Jarl soi viilo. 

! 

Wo .t Troy. 

fleorgiu 

A ugusla. 

I North Carolina 1 Asheville. 

Illinois 

Aiton. 

Aurora. 

| 

( 'harlot to. 

New (let n. 


,hdiet. 

1 

Raleigh. 


; Shvaior. 


\\ dimngton. 

Indiana 

Anderson. 


Winston. 

Klkhart. 

1 Rhode Island 

Olm ", ville. 


Huntington. 

i South * arolina 

(ireenville. 


Madison. 

Tennessee 

Jin .ismi. 


Son il; lien dp 

1 'Wisconsin 

MiinPowor. 


Vincennes. 

j 

Muinette. 

Kansas 

Arkansas City. 

I 

Merrill. 


Pittsburg, 

1 

Si evens Point. 

Louisiana 

i Baion ltougo. 
j Shreveport. 

!l 

Wa tot town. 



Table 4. — Statistics of public high schools . 
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Table 4 . — Statistics of public high schools — Continued. 
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Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries, 


State and post-office. 


1 


ALABAMA. 


Name of institution. 


Name of principal. 




3 


1 

2 

3 

4 
f> 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

33 

H 

If) 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
2 . r > 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


34 

35 
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37 
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39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 


50 

51 

52 

53 


50 


An ilia ton 

Ashland 

Auburn 

Atitaugaville 

Birmingham 

do i 

Birmingham (201 S. i 
20th st ) . 

Browton ; 

Castleberry 1 

Centerville ! 

Doniopolis ! 


Flomaton | 

Gayles ville ; 

Green shorn ! 

Grove Hill I 

Jackson I 

Livingston i 

Marion ! 

Mobile I 

do | 

do 

Opelika . 

Perdue Hill 

Pine Apple 

Pollard 

Hut ledge 

Spring Garden 

Sulligent 

Talladega j 

Tuscaloosa 

Tuskogee i 

Vernon i 

i 

AKKANHA8. j 

Arkadelphia 1 

Barren Fork 1 

Berry ville ! 

Carrollton | 

(Minton j 

Fordyeo j 

Huntsville ; 

Montieello ■ 

Ozark . ; 

Parage ul d ' 

Pea Kidge 

Poplar Grove 

Quitman 

Rogers 

Searcy 

Stephens 

CALIFORNIA. | 

| Auburn ! 

j Belmont 1 

Berkeley (2029 Durant 
| ave. ) . 

! Berkeley i 

j do ; I 

j Bishop ! 

I i 


N oble Institute 

Ashland College 

Auburn Female Institute. 
Autaugaville Academy * - • 

.Bellevue Academy . 

South Highlands Academy 
Zelosophiau Academy 


Miss E. V. Bristow 

James K. Jarrell, A. B 

J antes J . McKee 

J. O. Atkins 

J. L. Brittain 

J oel C. Du Bose, A . M 

Kev. J. II. B. Hall, A. B 


Browton Collegiate Institute’ 1 

Castleberry High School* j 

Centerville Male and Female College. j 

Marengo Female Institute ! 

Marengo Military Academy j 

Flomaton High School | 

Gaylosville High School 

Greensboro Female College* 

Grove Hill Male and Female Academy 

Jackson Academy 

Livingston Male Academy 

Marion Military Institute 

Lut hernn Institute i 

Si. Mary’s Select School 

Towle's Institute 

Opelika Seminary 

Perdue Hill Hi^li School 

Pine A pplo Male and Female College. 

Pollard Academy 

lliitledgo High School 

Spring Garden Institute 

Sulligent Academy i 

Talladega College . | 

i 

University High School | 

Alabama Military Institute i 

Vernon Institute I 


Shorter University 

Mount Pleasant Academy 

Clarke's Academy 

Carrollton Academy 

Clinton Male and Female Academy- . . 

Conference Training School » 

Huntsville High School 

Hinemon University School 

Franklin Female College 

Thompson's Classical Institute 

Mount A onion College 

Poplar Grove Male and Female Insti- 
tute. 

Quit mau Male and Female College 

Rogers Academy 

The Searcy College 

Stephen A. Bemis Institute 


Bernard Awtrey 

.J . E. Cheatham 

J. I). Cooper 

J . \V. Beeson, A. M 

A. G. Irons 

J. W. Agnew 

ltev. S. L. Russell 

J). P.Christcnberry, president! 

M. B. Du Bose | 

W. A. McLeod 

J. AV. A. Wright 

James T. Murfeo, L L. D I 

AV 111 . AVeinbach j 

Sisters of Charity 

Amos Towles 

Rev. D. M. Banks 

AVm. A. George 

G.R. Ellis 

Theodore W, Bailey 

J. T. Ken toll 

Frank Harwell, A. M 

John B. Ziegler 

Rev. H. S. Do Forrest, D. 1)., 
president. 

W. H. Verner 

*W rn. D. Fon ville, A. M 

Miss Sallie Patty 


S. T. Boyd 

AV. K. Randle 

Isaac A. Clarke 

C. A. Boyd 

J. S. AVilliams 

Granville Goodloe, M. A 

Jesse Bird 

J. H. Tlinomon 

Miss Grace Venable 

R. S. Thompson 

J. It. Roberts 

A. L. Whitfield 

Rev.0. 11. Tucker, A.B 

Rev. J. AV. Scroggs 

liev. S. II. Babcock 

C. F AValker, B S 


Auburn College and Business Institute M. AV. AVard 

Belmont School : AV. T, Reid 

Boone’s University School ; P. Tt. Boone 

Bowens’s Academy Thomas S. Bowens, M. A 

Miss Head’s Preparatory School Miss Anna Head 

Imyo Academy * ; Wm. G. Dixon 

Pomona College (Preparatory Depart- i Edwin C. Norton 

most). ! 


Statistics of 1891-92. 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1897 


and other private secondary schools — 1802-93. 


Religious de- 


Seeond- 
ary in- 
atruct- 
or®. 
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1 


0 
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1 
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M. E 
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HO 
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HO 
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0 \ 
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22 
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10 
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:::: 
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0 0 i 
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20 1 
8 ! 
22 
7 ) 
12 , 
10 


0 | 68 

0 , Hf» 

1 ! 15 


11 13 


42 

50 

« i 

0 

5 ; 

0 i 

i 

u 

0 

0 



5 i 

7 , 

1 

0 

18 



u i 

4 ; 

3 

0 

0 




? 



0 

0 1 

0 

0 j 

o ! 

o 

0 

HI 







17 

0 

o ; 

0 ; 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 



8 ( 

0 . 

0 

« 1 

H() 

0 

0 

2 > 

30 ; 

0 

0 i 

:i 

0 

0 

2 1 

3 ; 

H 

y 

20 

1* 

0 

•;» 1 

10 , 

10 

it* I 

12 

— 

. . . . 

o ! 

o ; 

o 

0 

41 

0 

0 

15 

12 


....1 

5 

0 

0 
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0 • 

l ! 
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24 

18 

23 

11 
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0 
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i h i 
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26 
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20 

15 ! 
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40 


32 ,00 
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2 i 

51 
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0 i 

0 
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l ! 
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. . .! 
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(t() 
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o 1 
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o ; 

3 ; 

1 ! 

38 . 

0 
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o : 

o ! 

3 | 

0 

23 1 

0 

0 | 

i ; 

2 ! 

12 

i6 i 

. . - . 


7 1 

2 ! 

58 , 

33 i 

i i 

0 - 


10 

20 

35 ! 
15 

19 
3 

15 

9 

1/ 

17 ! 

20 ; 
23 | 
H4 | 
0 

0 1 
0 
10 
12 
10 . 
31 , 
.8 

40 i 
30 i 
15 
185 

20 

18 
40 


18 

6t> 

HO 

53 

20 

10 

10 

3 

0 

0 

45 ’ 
9 : 

i 

25 , 
52 i 
60 ! 


50 | ... 
35 I 3 
25 .... 

a o 

25 ! 

7 ) ! 2 

21 0 


40 

15 

0 i 

35 , 
0 | 
6 
f) 
24 
15 
27 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 

18 

20 

20 

0 

32 

18 

20 
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0 

I 
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HO 
45 : 
ho : 
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11 ■ 
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H4 i 
10 \ 
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o 
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o 
0 


£ 
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0 

0 

0 


l 0 , o | 

3 


.t 

0 

H 


0 

0 
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6 

6 


2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4, 200 
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3 

0 
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0 

1 • 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

50 

i i 
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o’ 
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. 0 ! 

0 
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1 I 2 


200 | 
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0 i 0 
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8 12 1 40 ; HO 


25 1 ] 
50 ; H 
0i 1 


1 : 1 

2 i 1 


785 I 
700 ! 
500 ! 


0 ! 0 


1 j 
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0 : 
4 , 
io ; 


i 

30 ; 

8 

26 i 

O 

20 ; 

0 

17 

0 

0 ; 

9 

’25* 

io 


10 


8 1 48 
2 , 8 


0 0 
14 : o 
12 0 


0 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
20 

27 

28 
20 
HO 

31 

32 

33 


H4 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41. 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


6 i 3 


0 

i 

0 

1,000 ' 

50 

14 ; 

0 

900 ; 

51 

12 ' 

0 

700 '• 

52 

! 



53 

0 i 

:i 

600 i 

54 

l ! 

2 

600 ! 

55 

6 ! 

3 

! 700 i 

56 



1898 EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 5. — Statistics of endoived academic*, seminaries. 



State and post-office. 

i 

1 

Name of institution. 

Name of principal. 


1 

3 

3 

; 

I 

California- continued. 


' 


67 

58 

59 
80 


Eureka ! Eureka Academy and Business College* 

Hoaldsburg j Healdslmrg College 

Lakeport ! Lakeport Academy 

Los Angeles ! Southern California College 


Cl 

C2 

«:i 

64 

05 

00 

07 

08 
09 

70 

71 

72 

70 

74 


75 

70 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 


Marysville I College of Not ro Dame 

Merced . . Merced Academy * 

Napa J Oak Mound School 

Oakland ' Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred 

| Heart. 

do j Fie, Id Seminary 

do 1 "Hopkins Academy I 

Oakland ( 1901 1811i st.)*j Miss Horton s School j 

Oakland 1 Snell Seminary | 

Pasadena (49 South ; Classical School for Boys ! 

Kuo] id nve.). j j 

Red Bluff 1 Academy of Our Lady of Mercy* j 

Rio Vista [ St. Gertrude's Academy * ; 

San .Diego Misses Way and Kinnev’s Private \ 

j School. * | 

San Francisco ; College of Notre Dame* 


San Francisco (1030 j Irving Institute 

Valencia st.). j 

San Francisco (1534 Sut- Miss Lake's School for Girls 

tor st., cor. Oetavia). I 

San Francisco “Oxford House" (hoys) 

do j Our Lady of Mercy’s Academy ... 

Sail Francisco (Bow <*11 j Presentation Convent 

and Lombard st.). 

San Francisco ! Sacred Heart College 

do S St. Joseph's School for Boys* 

do 1 St. Vincent's School ” 1 


82 

83 

84 

85 
80 


87 

88 

89 

90 
01 
02 

03 

04 

05 


00 

1)7 

08 

09 

100 


.101 


(1534 ; 
( 1017 ; 
( 1 222 
(2014 


San Francisco 
Mission st.). 

San Francisco 
Hyde st.). 

San Francisco 
Bine st.), 

San Francisco 
Vail Is’ ess ave.). 

San Jose (San Fer- 
nando, bet. Market 
and First sts.). 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

San Rafael 

do 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Santa Rosa 

Ukiah 

Woodland 

COLORADO. 


Denver 

Denver (Montclair). 

Denver 

Longmont 

Trinidad 


CONNECTICUT. 


.... , Baltic 

102 Black Hall.. 

103 1 Bridgeport 


Trinity School* ; 

Urban School 

Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary ( 

i 

Miss West's School for Girls 

St. Joseph ’8 College | 


Academy of Immaculate Heart 

St. Mathew's School for Boys 

Mount Tatnalpais Military* Academy. 

Technical Preparatory School 

Academy of Our Lady of Angels 

School of tile Holy Cross 

Ursuline Academy 

Sacred Heart Convent 

St. Mary 's of the Holy Rosary 


College of the Sacred Heart : 

Jarvis Hall Mi)itar\ Academy 

Wolfe llall* *. : 

Longmont Academy 

TiUotsou Academy 


Academy of Holv Family 

Black llall School 

Park Avenue Institute.. . 


Kiel S. Phelps, A. M 

William C. Grainger, M. S 

J oliu < >verholser 

Rev. Henry Ferguson, A. M., 
B. D. 

Sister Mary Alt’mie 

Mbert Me. Cal la 

F. (). Mower, A. M 

Motlicr Mary Elizabeth 

Mrs. W. B. Hyde 

W. W. Anderson 

Miss Sarah W. Ilorton 

Miss Mary E. Snell 

Stephen 0 utter Clark, A. B. . . 

Sister Mary Francos 

Sister M. Cornelius 

Misses Way and Kinney 

Sister Aloyao 

Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 

Miss Mary Lake 

William W. Gascoque 

Sister Mary Elizabeth 

Sister M. Josephine Ilagurty. 

Rev. Brother Geneberu 

Geo. Albert 

Sister M . Vincent 

Rev. E. Spalding * 

Nathan W. Moore 

Dr. S. IT. Willey 

Miss Mary B. West 

Rev. B. Calzia, S. J 


Mother Mencia 

Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, D. D. 

Arthur Crosby, A, M 

O. I. Bates. ..*. 

Sister Mary Beatrix 

Sister Marie 

Sister Agatha Reynolds 

Sisters of Mercy * 

Mother M. Lucrotia 


Rov. Joseph M. Marra, S. J 

Rev. F. S. Spalding, B.A., B.D. 

Miss Anna L. Wolcott 

C. F. Palmer. A. M 

Henry Evarta Gordon 


Sister Mary Garin©. 
Charles G.‘ Bartlett 
Set h 1U ones, A. H . 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1899 


and other private secondary schools — 1892-93 — Continued. 


Religious de-‘ 
nomination. 


Second- 
ary in- 
etruct- 
orb. 
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a 
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£ 
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i 20 
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1 8 

2 
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82 
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1900 


Tabus 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries 


State and post-office. 



* 1 


CONNECTICUT— eon t’d. 

104 

Clinton 

105 

Colchester 

100 

Danbury (142 Deer Hill 


a vo.). 

107 

Darien 

108 

Fairfield 

109 

Hartford 

110 

Lakeville 

111 

M ystic 

112 

" „ 

Now Canaan 

m 

New Haven 

114 

New Haven (97 Whit- 


ney are.). 

115 

Now Haven 

1JG 

... do 

117 

New' Haven (56 Hill 


house ave.). 

118 

New' London 

119 

do 

120 

New Milford 

121 

Now Preston 

122 

Newtown 

12B 

Norfolk 

124 

Norwalk 

125 

do 

120 

Norwich 

127 

Simsbury 

128 

Southport 

120 

Statu lord 

150 

do ! 

181 

Watcrburv 

132 

_ . . do 

133 

Westport 

134 

Wilton 

135 

do 

130 

do 

137 

Wood bur v 1 

138 

Woodstock 


DELAWARE. 

139 

Dover 

140 

Milford 

141 

Newark 

142 

Wilmington 


1 lUSTKU'T OF COLUMBIA. 

143 

! Georgetown 

144 

W a sh ingt on ( 131 2 M as * 


sachusetts ave.) 

145 

Washington 

146 

Washington (room 139, 


Corcoran Building). 

147 

Washington (1335 II st. 


NW.), 

148 

Washington (1811 1 st. 


NW.). 

149 

Washington (19 I st. 


NW.). 

150 

Washington (1100 M st.) 

*151 

Washington (1401 Mas- 


ancli usetts ave. N W.) . 

152 

Washington 

153 

do j 


Name of institution. 


Name of principal. 


M organ Sc liool. . . 
Bacon Academy . 
Private school.. . 


Elmwood Homo School* 

Fairfield Academy * 

Woodsido Seminary 

Hotchkiss School 

Mystic Valley English and < Classical 
Institute. 

New Canaan Institute 

Kldcrnge School 

Miss .lolmstoim’s School 


New Grammar School * 

Misses Orton and Nichols . 

West End Institute 


Bulk cloy School. . 

Williams Memorial Institute 

Jnglesido School 

Upson Seminary 

Newtown Academy 

The Robbins School 

Norwalk Military Institute 

Norwalk Preparatory School (mili- 
tary). 

Norw ich Free Academy 

M< Lean Seminary 

Seaside Seminary 

Miss Low’s School 

! School lor Boys 

' Academy of the Immaculate Concep- 
j tiou. 

I St. Margaret’s Diocesan School 

: Staple’s High School 

| Wilton Academy . 

| Wilton Boarding Academy 

The Wilton Boarding School . 

Parker Academy 

Woodstock Academy 


Dwight Holbrook, A. M 

James R. Tucker, A. B 

Mrs. S. Burke 

M iss Myra J. Davis 

Frances II. Brewer 

M iss Sara J . Smith 

Edward H. Coy 

.loim K. Bucklyn, A.M 

Mrs. E. F. Ayres 

E. 0. and S. J . Bangs 

Miss Johnstone 

Joseph Gilo 

Emily R. Nichols, RebeccaOr- 
ton. 

Mrs. S. Tj. Cady and Miss C. 
E. Cady. 

Walter A. Town© 

Colin S. Buell, M. A 

Mrs. Wru. D. Black 

Bov. Henry Upson 

Pennington E. Cliff 

Howard W. Carter, M. A 

Frank S. Roberts 

Carl A. Uarstroin, A. M 

Robert P. Keep 

J. B. McLean 

Miss Augusta Smith 

Miss Louise Low 

II iram IT. King 

Mother St. Stanislaus 

Miss Mary U. Hillard 

Henry S. Pratt 

Ed Wiird ( H instead 

Augustus Whitlock 

Charles W. Whitlock 

Edward S. Boyd 

E. It. Hall 


Wilmington Conference Academy j W. L. Gooding 

The Classical School Samuel Abbott 

Academy of Newark and Normal I Rev. J. D. Shanks, D. D 

School. j 

The Friends’ School ; Isaac T. Johnson 

\ 

\ 


TheLinthieum Institute 

Academy of the Holy Cross 

Academy of the Visitation 

Arlington Academy 

The Columbia College Preparatory 
School. 

Friends’ Select School 

Gonzagu College 

Mount Yeruon Seminary * 

Norwood Institute 

St. Cecilia’s Academy 

St , J olm’s College. . A 


Edwin B. Hay 

Sister M. Angelica 

Mother Mary Agnes Mathaney 
Burton Macufee, A. M., M. D. . 

A. P. Montague, Ph. D 

Thomas W. Sid well 

Rov. C. Gillespie, S. J 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Somers 

Mr. and Mrs. Win. D. Cabell.. 

Sisters of the Iloly Cross 

Rov, Bro. Fabrician 


* Statistics of 1801-92. 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1901 


and other private secondary schools — 1S92-93 — Continued. 


i Religious de- 
nomination. 


Stud outs Colored j 
in see- j at it- 
ondary dents m- ”;** 
grades. ! eluded, j Ci ulHv ' 


N on sect . 

Nonsect . 
Nonsoct . 
Nonsect. . 

Is 1 on sect 


Epis 

Non sect 
Nonscct 

Epis :;v. 

Cong 

Nonsect . 
N onset; t. 
r.ptB — 
Epis .... 


ICpis 

Non Beet . 
Nonsect. 
Non sect. 
Non sect 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


' Friends . 


35 i 35 i 
22 I 28 ' 



j College 
I Students Gradn- jprepnrj.-j 
I l»elow | ates in ito*y»tn- 
I secondary! class of identBin! 
grrdes.’ 1893, j class 
! of 1893 


■ a 
a 


0 ! 


0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

i o : 

0 

3 

4 

! 


4 

0 

! 

0 

0 

i 0 i 

0 

GO 

0 

! 0 

0 

G 

2 

o ! 

0 

U 

9 

| 

o , 

j 1 

0 

6 

1 3 

! 0 

0 

io 

1 0 

1 0 1 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 | 

0 

- 

1 

1 4 

i 

: o : 

0 

! 39 

I 0 

! 0 1 

u 

o 

5 



1 0 

3 


30 


5 i 0 
3 | 0 




o' 

0 

0 

33 

0 i 

22 

0 

30 

0 

I 

ot ; 



0 

r i 

•> i 



0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

3 

0 

48 

5 

o 

o 





0 

0 



0 

6 j 

0 

0 

30 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 

20 

! 13 



fi 

4 ! 

1 


18 

j 19 


j 

5 

5 ! 

4 

j”<v 

1 

0 

: 63 ' 

0 

1 

1 o i 

12 

1 1 

5 

5 

13 

! 11 

0 

i 0 i 

:i 

1 ! 

1 

0 j 

6 

: is 



9 

0 




55 

0 

fo': 

2 i 

! 

i i 

2 

1 0 

111 


(50 


It. c. 

K.C. 


85 


0 

5 

o 

30 


3 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 .... 


.... 

i 

9 

o 

83 

0 


! 40 

0 

25 

0 

4 

7 

48 

32 

— 

0 

0 j 17 

c 

12 

1 

10 

0 

151 

0 

0 

0 




4 

: 

j 14 ! 

0 

! 144 

i o 

i 

0 ; 

j 

.... 

0 

0 

4 

; « ! 

0 

1 75 

j 0 

0 j 0 


! o 

1 

0 

1 5 

0 

' 85 


j o 

30 



6 

; o 

132 

< 0 

"o' 

0 ! 16 

0 

0 

”6'| 


25 


20 ! 



a> | 



CD 1 

£ i 

cj 1 

*3 

□ 


a 


a ' 

* : 

o» 1 

; 

0} 

* 

<Xj 

fn 1 

o 

k 

ty 

i 

IS 

**' 

| 

90 

91 


r> 

1 

5 1 

0 

2,451 

r> i 

*> 

3 

1 

400 

0 

° 

0 

0 

0 



1 

o 


6 

0 

0 

0 

700 | 

i- 

0 

12 

0 

500 ! 

1 

l 

1 

0 

700 | 

() 

i 

0 

1 

i 





600 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

200 | 

0 

7 

. ... 

0 

2 

| 

! 

21 ! 

0 

10 

0 

300 

0 

25 

0 

3 

800 

0 • 

3 

0 

1 

500 

r» i 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 i 




62 

3 

3 

3 

2 

200 

5 

0 

•; 

0 

1, 000 

1 

0 



150 

10 

21 

13 

r> 

8, 000 

i 0 

8 



1 , 000 

0 1 

4 

"o'; 

"6 

400 

io ! 

' o' 

i 12 

6 

200 

0 

9 

i 


1, 600 

0 

I 10 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

! 2 

1 

0 

1, 600 

1 

i i 




1 


0 

. * *0 

100 

!"i'| 

"o': 

o ! o 

300 

I 1 


i 

... 

150 

! i 

! 

2 

0 

0 

500 

! 5 

5 ! 

4 

4 

1 , 200 

i 2 

:i 1 

1 

1 

2ft 

! J 

5 




! 2 ! 

9 

| 

2 

5 

600 

1 

! io 

! 0 




! 0 

3 

0 

3 

2, 125 

...... 

j 



i 

i 21 

0 

18 

0 


1 

i 3 

0 

9 

0 

500 

! 13 

0 

14 

0 

5,000 

i o 

0 

0 

12 

2. 000 

: o 

i 

6 

0 

0 

2, 500 

1 0 

4 

i 0 

8 

1,000 

: 15 

3 

; is 

0 



104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 

212 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

120 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 


139 

140 

141 

142 


143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 , 

151 

152 

153 



1902 EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 5. — Statistic* of endowed academies, seminaries, 



FI.OKIDA. 

Jacksonville ! Cookman Institute. 

Jasper 1 Jasper Normal Institute, 

Key West 1 Convent of Mary Immaculate 

i HoihoUe Martha Perry Institute 

I Kim Antonio . Holy Name Academy 


St. Leo 

Tampa 


St. Leo’s Military College 

(’on sent of the iloly Names. 


Kov. Sami. B. Darnell, B. I). . 

*1 . M. (fiiilliums 

Sr. M. Delphine, superioress 

i, S. Tomlin, A. M 

Veil. Mother M. Dolorosa, O, 
S. IS. 

Father Charles, O. S. B., rector 
Mother M. TheophUus 


109 j 
170 ; 

371 | 

372 
3711 

174 ! 

175 ! 
37« j 
377 ! 
i7H : 
17i> : 

380 

381 ; 
182 
JK'.t 
381 
385 
180 ; 
187 
388 ‘ 
180 : 
loo : 

101 ! 

102 
393 
194 
305 
100 
JK7 
1 08 
i09 
20t> 
Sol 
208 

203 

204 

205 
200 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 


Albany Albany Academy 

Athens Home School for 'Voting Ladies J 

Atlanta i Atlanta Baptist Seminary j 

... do . ! Spelman Seminary [ 

Augusta ; Academy of Hiehmond County ? 

do ! P«> ueJnstifute I 

i * I 

Walker Baptist Institute | 

Bairdatowii Academy * j 

Boston Institute v I 

B\ ron 1 1 iy.lt School ! 

West, End Institute ' 

Hearn School and Female Institute . . . j 

St. Mary \s lnst.it ute* 

< 'leveland Academy : 

New Khene/.er College | 

Crawloi d Academy 

Agues Scott. Institute ! 

Dixie High School* ‘ 

Doyle School for Boys ami Girls . - 

Ea.st.inan Academy 

El lav iilo High School ' 

El Lay Seminary . ’ 

Fairborn High Sc load ' 

lleph/Jhah High School * 

Flanders’ High School 1 

'fa Image Institute’' 

Auburn Institute ' 

.lug Tavern High School v 

Lav onia H igh School 

Law rt nceville Seminary 1 

Alexander Free School * 

Johnston Institute 

Spalding Seminary* 

■Walker’ High School ; 

"Norcross High School* 

Mercer High School' 1 

Powder Springs High School ! 

Beidsvilie Academy ; 

Key nolds A cademy j 

Hulled go High Softool | 

Oglethorpe Seminary * 

Savannah Academy* ! 

Excelsior High School* 

Shelhnan Institute* j 

Smithvillo High Sc] tool 

Snow High School ' 

Spring Place High School 

Stihwborn High School 

Sumach Seminary ' 

Swainshoro High School ; 

; Tunnel Hill I Ugh School j 

j Waco High School 

. W uln u t G rove School 


Auguata (1321 Mango 1 
at.) 

Ha i id Mown 1 

Boston ! 

By j o n , 

Curtcrsvillo 

Cave Spring 1 

Cedar < Dove ' 

(’leveland 1 

Cochran [ 

Crawford 

Decatur \ 

Dixie 1 

I Joy le 

Eastman ' 

Kllaville 

; Kllijay ! 

Fairborn 

! Ilcphzibah 

Hellonv ille 

Lrwinton 

Jetlersonville 

J ug Tavern , 

Lavenia 

j La wrciH evillo . . , ' 

Macon ’ 

Monroe 

1 Montezuma 

, N own tin I 

Norcrosa 

Penitold 

; Povvdor Springs 

, Ueidsville 

Hey noldM , 

j Hutledge 

I Savannah 

...do 

! Scnoia 

S Shellman 

J Siiiiljivillo 

! snow 

} Spring Place 

| Sumach 

i Swaiimhoro 

| Tnunel Hill 

j Waco 

I Walnut Grove 


Z. J. Fitzpatrick 

Miss C. Sosnowski 

Iiev. George Sale, B. A 

W.E.Meagley. A.M 

Miss Harriot E. lilies 

(Ml. Withrow 

Her. Goo. Wins. Walker, pres- 
ident. 

Hev. (5. A. Goodwin 


P. M. Cheney 

Win. B. Fambrough, A. M. 

E. H. Ezell 

Mrs. .1 . W. Harris, sr 

P. J.King, A.B 

John V. Wood 

E. II. Kimmer 

W. B. Seals. 

N. E. W. Stokely 

Miss N anne.tto Hopkins 

J. D. Culpepper, A. II 

.1 . M. < ’ollum 

B. N. H. Bard well 

Blanchard K. Scott 

Hev. J. K Talhint, A.M 

B. L. Paine | 

( ’. If. S. Jackson, A. M J 

Thad. L. Adams ; 

William Lo wren Abbott, A. B.; 

James M. Kelly [ 

N. A. Moss 

McMurrv Cobb J 

V. W. Moore, A. M : 

Morgan L. Parker, A. M ! 

John Gibson, A. B i 

Miss Oreola Cbevcs 

Daniel Walker ! 

T. H. Edwards, A. B J 

John W. McWhorter 

Walter McElreath 

James II. Swindell 

J. O. Maugham 

A. W. Lynch 

Miss Mary Stuart Young. . 
John Taliaferro 

W. H. Searcy ; 

(\ E. Grubbs j 

ir. M. Patterson j 

J. It. Gaines, sr 

tlesse If. Terry 

J. A. Sharp..' j 

<\ II. Humphreys 

Frank Milchaei 

W.T. Irvine | 

Eugene T. Cato i 

J. A^Mewborn j 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 



STATISTICS OF PEIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1903 


and other private secondary sch ools — 1893-93 — Continued. 


Keligious de- 
nom 


Second' Students 1 Colored \ 


ary in- j 
struct- 


III hoc* 


evades. 


»tll' 


Clas- 

sical 


Scien- 

lirtc. 


* 

i 

i & 


Moused . 

It. C 

M«>IlHcdr . 

li. <J 


i;.c 

K.O 


Moused 

Jiupt 

Moused 

Jlapt 

Mouseet 

MI. JO So 


.! 


Alias. ISapt - - 
Mdiseef 


Moused 

Moused 

ll-iipt 

Nonseot, 

Moused 
, Jiajit 

Moused 

1 1'ivmIi 

Nonseet. 

Mon sect 

! Moused 

I Mom ret 

Ml . 10 

Moused 

l?opt 

Nonsuit 

Mom out 

Moused 

Moused 

! Moused 

Nonsect 

! Moused 

j Moused 

Mon sect 

[ Moused ! 

j Moused... 

! it apt 


Moused . 
Moused - 
Nonsiet. 
i Moused . 
Moused . 
llnpt 


MIeth 

Nonaocl. 

Moused. 

Nonsect. 


Monseet- 

Monsect- 

Mousect. 


!i 

1 


l 
i 

i ! i j 

ii l\ 

1 1 2 i 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 ! 0 
l|l! 
1 ! If 

j i i ; 
1 1 


1 * 

0 i 

1 1 i j 

3 s 1 

i ! i ! 

1 ! 1 l 
111; 
l ; l ; 

1 1 J 

2 I 1 \ 
i i ii 
12 ; 
i i o ! 
1 i 0 i 


1,11 
110 1 
J ' 2 I 

1 
3 

i : 

i 


24 i 
‘JM ' 

ii ! 
20 
18 
:$() 
11 
07 


3 : 

0 ! 
o ; 
2 ! 

2 , 0 ; 
\ ! i 


J ! 
‘J l 

Ij 

1 ; 


0 1 37 : 

1 o ! 


20 | 17 

0 40 
73 t 0 
50 1 0 

0 I 4 ‘* 

85 1 0 

50 28 


eluded. 

- 

course. 

'•oursc. j 

- . 

& 

.... 

® 

1 V 

J; 

re 

as 

9 

£ 

6 

73 

a 

re 

2 

r M 

<D 1 2 ‘ 

3 j 1 1 

° 

io 

ii 

i£ 

13 14 

1 

20 

16 

20 

16 

1 

o ! j 

u 

0 

5 

2 

■**v- 

0 } 0 

! 

3 

30 

j 20 j io I 


! 

M ° 

i 

0 



0 

29 

17 

j 

i 

o 

0 



' i i 

73 

0 

7 

0 

o o 


. . . 

(i 

0 

10 0 j 

() 

49 



i 

0 

0 



) 

4 

3 



Students G radii* 
i below atca in 
jocondary class of 
rt tides.* | 1803 . 


A | x \ A I a 

Hi 17 is! 19 


Collage | 
prepara 
tory a tii* I 
den 1 1 inj 
class ) 
of 1893 . 


S 

4 > 

P*H 

30 


o 
37 
10 
39 
23 
17 
50 1 49 
70 ] 09 


12 

30 

15 

12 

7 
05 
10 

left 

20 

19 

LM 

21 

8 


15 

10 I 

y> i 

So; 
10 ; 
25 ; 

11 i 

0 I 


39 ! 30 
8 : 7 


12 
10 
12 
30 
25 i 
0 ! 
21 ; 
19 1 


38 t 32 


o 

4 

2 

0 


r> 

0 

3 

8 

1 i 0 

.... '....I 



3 

"l 


ft 

”6’ 

3 

10 

o ; o 

0 

0 

10 

8 

2 ; o 



4 

3 

6 ! 2 

(> 

0 




0 

0 





ft 

ft 




0 

0 

ft 

63 



0 

0 

3 

ft 

1 , 0 

0 

0 

ft 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

ft ■ 0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

1 . 3 

0 

0 

3 

0 




12 

• *> 



.... 


2(> 

20 ! 0 

0 

0 

r 

1 

1 ; 0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 \ 2 



4 

6 

o ; o 


* [ ] ’ 

5 

0 

1 ! 2 

"o' 

o 

4 

6 

0 ; 0 

0 

; 0 i 

4 ! 

10 

o : o j 



JO 1 

20 

i 

* 6 

i"*o‘ 

11 1 

15 

o . o ! 

0 

0 I 

1 

1 

i : o ! 



4 ! 

4 


0 

1 V)’j 



4 , ft , 

0 

; o i 

a 

"i*| 

2 ! 1 i 

0 

! 0 j 

3 

ft I 

J : 0 i 



3 

0 

1 

*0 

"o'! 

o 

l | 

"o f T 

... 


8 

4 • 

t 
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o ; 

r«'i 
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"o'; 

i 5 ; 0 

o ! 

0 ! 

i 

1 

3 




5 

10 

0 ; 0 

0 

0 ; 

ft 

2 ! 

o o ; 

0 

0 ! 

0 

o i 

0,0 

0 

o i 

0 

0 

0 ; o 



30 

5 ; 

o : o J 



25 

io ! 


'"o' I 

"o' 'j 

0 

3 : 

2 ; 6 j 



1 ! 

2 1 

J 


30 ! 35 i 14 i 0 


b 

i 


ii 


0 ! 260 ! 0 
40 | 30 ! 12 ; ft 

0 ! 


100 

0 

92 


i 


10 


21 

00 

12 

02 


0 i 


10 
43 
18 
102 
20 
27 
21 
40 
30 
40 
55 
34 ’ 
25 - 
83 ; 
15 : 
10 : 
58 ‘ 
22 
29 : 
15 j 
27 
75 , 
0 1 
9 
49 
23 ! 
12 
40 j 
20 1 
28 \ 

40 ! 
12 j 
01 

41 
48 I 


2, f-00 
500 
300 


1 0 

ft 

1 

I o 



500 

j ua 

1 

! o 

1 0 

0 

0 


| lfto 



6 

0 


20 


1 .... 

I 


500 

0 

ii 

! 0 | 

I f> * 

0 j 

2, 0(H) 

! o 

o 

.) 


1 

200 

i 671 ' 

0 

8 

0 1 

0 

2, 500 

0 i 

16 

ft 




1 33 ! 

3 

G 

3 

(> ! 


: I 

! « j 

0 

0 

0 

* 
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' in! 

! 





1 15 1 




1 ! 

! 26 

6 ' 

12 


...J 

1 0 

1 

3< 

7 

3 

T 

» i 

; i.ooo 

: 40 1 

ft 

! 0 

i ft 

ft 1 

25 

i 8 ; 

8 

! 3 

12 

7 

! 

00 






40 

, 0 

2 

! ' J. . ' 

i 30 J 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

j 0 
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ft 

«> 




1 7 

1 

2 
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j 17 

0 

0 

ft 

1 o 

1 0 

! 41 

0 

3 

0 

| 1 

125 

1 25 





I 

:| 9 



0 


| 100 


23 

30 ■ | 

27 j 0 ! 0 

34 | 1 i 0 

20 ! J 

35 ; i 

31 
31 


0 
0 

>5 i 3 
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19 I 
9 

75 I 
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1 

o i o 


0 i 0 

0 0 

5 ! 

1 

0 
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1 
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0 
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3 

0 
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25 I ft 1 

0 | 0 | 

0 

0 

18 1 0 

o o ! 

0 

25 
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0 ! 4 1 

2 
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An ! 1 

i 


0 I 
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355 

156 

157 
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360 


101 

102 

103 

164 

105 

106 

167 

168 

1C9 

170 

171 

172 
178 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 
379 
180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 
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103 
391 
195 
396 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 
200 
210 
211 < 
212 

213 

214 
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State ami post-office. 


1 


geojigia— continued. 


215 

216 

217 

218 


Washington . . 
White Plains . 
Whiteshurg . . 
Wintervillo. .. 


i 

219 ! Albion- 


220 ! Alton (219 East Fourth 

i Ht.). 

221 Anna 


222 

222 

224 

225 
220 1 
227 i 


A urora * 


Bunker Hill . 
Busliuel! 


228 

229 

290 

2:u 

252 

2.78 

284 

235 

220 

237 

238 

239 


Chicago (2141 Calumet 
live.). 

Chicago (Wa hasli nve. 

and Thirty fifth at.). 
Chi« ago (479-481 Dear- 
born avo.). 

Chicago (247-249 Dear- 
born avo.)- 

Chicago (2101 Indiana 
avo). 

Chicago (5000 Luke 
live.) . 

Chicago (88 Scott »t.)., 
Chicago (2585 Prairie 
live.). 

Chicago (2394 Wabash 
live.). 

Chicago (222 Ashland 
boulevard). 

Dakota 

J locator 

Bigin 

Fairfield 

Gone sen 


240 

241 

242 
249 

244 

245 

246 

247 


Godfrey 

Greenville 

Highland Park 
Jacksonville. . . 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Knoxville 

Long wood 


248 

249 

250 

251 


Loxu 

Mariana 

Mount Morris 
< inarga 


252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 
1 259 


Ottawa .... 
Port Bvron 
Springfield 
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Sycamore. . 
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Name of institution. 


3 


Name of principal. 


41 


St. Joseph’s Academy 

Dawson Institute* 

Hutcheson Collegiate Institute 
W inter villo A eademy 


Mother St. John 

J. K. Turks 

Geo. W. Gimer. .. 
G. B. Atkisson... 


Southern Collegiate Institute 

Crsuline Academy of the Holy Fam- 
ily. 

The Hnion Academy of Southern 
Illinois. 

Jennings Seminary 

Bunker Hill Military Academy 

Western Normal College and Com- 
mercial Institute/ 

Dearborn Seminary 


Lev. F. L. Kenyon, A. M., j 
president. 

Mother Theresa Gillespie 

J. W. Stephens 

Rev. C. C. Love, joy, A. M., 
president. 

Ilev. S. L. Stiver, A. Ik, A. M. . 
W. M. Evans 

Mrs. Jennie F. Pnriugton 


Del a Salle Institute 


Brother Pius 


Girls’ Collegiate School ] Miss Rebecca S. Rice 

Grant Collegiate Institute A j Miss Mary A. Mineah, A. M . . 

Tins Harvard School ‘ .1. J. Seliohi tiger and Jolm C. 

i Grant. 

Kenwood Institute* Miss Helen E. Starrett, Miss 

j Annie E. Butts. 

Kirkland School I Miss Elizabeth S. Kirkland... 

The Luring School ' j Miss Stella Dyer Loring 

Si. Francis Xavier Academy 1 Sistei Mary Gene\ ieve Gran- 

i ' ger. 

1 St. Margaret's School Miss Virginia Sayre 


i College of Northern Illinois I 

j St. Teresa's Academy 

Elgin A eademy 

JIa.\ ward Collegiate Institute 

j Geiieseo Collegiate Institute 

Mont icello Female Sominary 

Greenville College 

Northwestern Military Academy 

Whipple Academy 

St . Francis Academy 

St. Joseph’s Seminary* 

St. Alban’s School 

Institute of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Leo's Academy* 

! Marissa Academy 

Mount Morris College 

Grand Prairie Seminary and Com- 
mercial College. 

St. Francis Xavier’s Academy 

Port Byron A eademy \ 

Bcttie Stuart Institute 

Concordia College 

St. Agatha's School 

Waterman Hall 

Todd Seminary * I 


Rev. II. L. Beam, president 

Mother Teresa 

AUrad G. Welch 

A. A. Kestor 

Rev. Norbnry W. Thornton, 
A.M. 

Harriot Newell Haskell 

Rev. Wilson T. Hogg, pres... 

Col. II. 1*. Davidson 

Rev. J oaeph R. Darker, M. A . . 
Sister M. Stanislas Drossier.. 

Sister St. Zephyrino 

A rt-liur II. Noyes, B. A 

Mother Pacifica 

G. W.Lee 

Frank IS. Dean 

J. G. Rover, president 

Rev. S. Yan Pelt, A. M., I). D. . 

Sisters of Mercy 

S. L. Huger, A.'M 

Mrs. A.M. Brooks 

Prof. It. Pioper, 1>. D 

Miss 1). Murdoch 

Kev. B. F. Fleetwood, S. T. D. . 

M.H. Frank, M. A 

Kev.lt. K. Todd 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 
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1 n<l inn a] m »1 1 m ( 54 3 N ort J » 
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Indianapolis 

do 
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Limn 

Michigan City 
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Oakland City 

Plainfield.-..' 

Rensselaer 

Kush\ ille 


Friends’ Bioomingdale Academy 

Boiden Institute 

Fniruiount Academy and Normal 
School. * 

Westminster Seminary for Young 
Ladies. 

Bovs’ Classical Se.liool 


fiirls’ Chis.sie.al School. 


Name of principal. 


Andrew F. Mitchell 

J. (J. Seott 

El wood (). Ellis 

.Miss C. I>. Sharp and Mrs. D. 
B. Wells. 

L. Jl. Baugher 


St. Marys 

Spieeila iid 

Torre Haute 

West held 


St. John’s Academy 

St. Mary’s Hall 

St. Hose's Academy 

Howe Grammar School 

Barker Hall 

St. Mary’s Academy - ! 

Oakland City College ; 

Central Academy j 

St. Joseph's Indian Normal School. . . 
Kush vine Academy and Musical In- 1 

stitute. ' j 

St. Marys Academic Institute 1 

Hpiceluud Academy 

St. Joseph's Academy * 

Union High School x ! 


ThcodoreL. Sewall, A. Ik, LL. 
D., and Mrs. May Wright 
Sc wal 1, A. M. 

Sister Superior 

Rev. Goo. E. and M rs. Swan . . . 

Sister of the Holy Cross 

Key. C. N. Spalding, 1). 1> 

Mrs. A. 15. Johnson 


A. D. Williams, I). 1) 

Robert J.. Kelly, Ph. 13 

Andrew Giotl. - 

1). Graham, A. M 


Sister M. Alhortine. . . 

J.F. Brown 
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A. V. Jlodgin 


I INDIAN TKIIKJTOIIY. 
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29 1 
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.do 
Whceloek 


A. C. Barone, A . M 

W. A. Caldwell 

W. E. Kowse.y, president. 


"Worcester Academy John McCarthy. 

Whceloek Seminary U. C. Kobe 


HAVA. 


A ok worth 

Birmingham . 

Boone 

Corning 

Davenport 

do. 


I 


Deeorah 

Denmark 

Dubuque 

do 

Emmetsburg 

Hartlnnd 

Hull 

Iowa City 

Iowa Falls 

Lo Grand 

do 

Now Providence . 

Orange City 

Osage 

Pleasant Plain . . . 

St. A li sgar 

Salem 
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Washington 

AV Aiik on 

Wilton Junction. 

KANSAS. 


Aide worth Academy 

Birmingham Academy 

Sacred Heart School.* 

Corning Academy 

St. Ambrose Col logo 

St. Katharine’s Hall* 

Deeorali Institute 

Denmark Academy 

Mias Herr’s School for Girls 

St. Joseph's College 

St. Mary's Academy 

II a rt la li d A ea d e n i v * 

Hull Educational Inst it uto 

Iowa City Academy* 

Ellsworth College.! 

Friends’ Academy 

Lo Grand Christian College 

N e w Providence Academy * 

Northwestern Classical Academy . . .. 

Cedar Valley Seminary 1 

Pleasant Plain Academy 

St. Ansgar Seminary and Institute.. . 

Whittier College . .1 

Tilford Collegiate A cademy * 

"Washington Academy 

Sacred Heart Presentation Convent . . 
Norton Normal and Scientific Academy 


E. W. Bear \ 

J. Wesley Wolf 

Sister Mary Modesta 

Rev. T. D. Ewing, I). D 

Rev. John T. A. Muunagan ... 

M iss E. A . Rice, A. B 

J . Brocken ridge 

J. F. Morse, A. M 

Miss Harriet H. Horr 

Kov. M. Cooney, president 

Sister Mary Agnes 

1L Etta McOarroll 

W. W. Cook, A. M 

R. S.Galer, A.M 

C. W. and M. II. Lyon 

John H. Hadley, A. B 

D. M. lleliiustihc, president. . . 

Charles B. Newby 

Rev. James F. Zwemor 


312 j Atcluson ! Atchison L&tin School j 

313 | Eureka : Southern Kansas Academy 

314 j G leu Elder ; Grellet Academy 

* Statistics of 1891-92. 
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C. E. Woody, A. B 
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lie v. Levi G regory ...... 

T. F. Tobin, A. M * 

*T. T. Matthews, A.M 

Mother M. Presentation 

St omen & Lang 


Carlton A- Foote . 

Rev. E. G. Lancaster, A. M 

J. W. Marshall, B. S 
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i 6 

; 4 

4 

, 2 

j 2 

8 

1 

0 

! 1 


■3 

S 1 & 


0 


in is ; 


13 


0 ! 10 
3 ! 0 

2 , 3 


t 

•» 

e 


B 

'1 

21 


500 
15, 306 
300 

, 000 



40 


375 


200 


600 


300 

4, 

975 

3, 

000 


500 


100 


B0 

2, 

000 


200 


800 


700 

1 

,000 


300 

800 


300 
300 
90 
500 
3, 000 
800 


400 
200 
3 , 000 
325 
300 
300 
300 
500 
500 


260 
2, 500 


600 

300 


1,000 


260 

261 

202 

203 

204 

205 


206 

207 

208 
200 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 
270 


280 

281 

282 

283 

284 


285 

286 

287 

288 
289 
200 
201 

i 202 
[ 293 

294 

295 

296 

297 
| 208 

209 
3 (H) 
! 301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 
807 
308 
809 

310 

311 


...I 1,000 

0 | 600 


312 

313 

314 
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Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries , 


State and post-office. 


t 


Name of institution. 


£ 


Name of principal. 


S 


315 

316 

317 

318 
819 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 


328 

321) 

330 

331 

332 

333 
331 

335 

336 
837 
338 
389 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 
340 
347 
948 

349 
850 

351 

352 

853 

854 

355 

350 

357 

358 

359 
800 

361 

362 
863 

364 

865 

360 
867 


KANSAS—eontinued. 


Hals ted 

Reaper 

Hiawatha 

Lincoln 

McPherson .. 

Morrill 

North liiancli 

Osage 

Salma. 


Mennonito Seminary 

Reaper Academy 

Riawat ha Academy 

Kansas State Christian College. 

Me I'horsou College 

Morrill College* 

North Branch Academy 

St. Ann’s Academy* 

Sr,. Johns School 


Stockton 

Tonganoxie ! 

Washington . .. j 

Wichita [ 

KENTUCKY. j 

Binds! own 

Bremen 

Buffalo 

Burkesvillo 

Cadiz 

Cecilian 

Columbia 

Covington 

.... do 

Cynthiaua 

Elk ton 

Gethsomune : 

Greenville j 

Tin rrods burg J 

Henderson , 

. do j 

Jackson j 

! Lexington j 

do 

Louisville 

do : 

Maysville | 

Mount Sterling ) 

do 

i Nazareth 

! 

Owingsvillo 

Paris 

do 

Pikovillo 

Princeton ! 

Russellville | 

St. Joseph 

Slmrpsburg ! 

Shelby villo 


The Stockton Academy 

Tonganoxie Pi lends’ Academy. 
Washington Friends’ Academy 
Lewis Academy 


Male and Female Institute 

Bremen College and Perryman Insti 
tut-c. 

East Lynn College 

Alexander College 

Cadiz High School 

Cecilian College A 

Male and Female High School and 
Business College. 

Notre Dame Academy 

Rugby Preparatory School 

Smith’s Classical School 

Vanderbilt, Training School 

GethstnnanoCollego 

Green Mile College (ladies and young 
men). 

Harrodsbui g Academy ' | 

Henderson Female Seminary 

Henderson High School ! 

Hickman College ” j 

Jackson Collegiate Institute : 

The Funk Seminary * ; 

A J leg ban Academy , 

St, Catherine s Female A cademy 

Kentucky Home School j 

Louis\ nle Training School for Boys. . 

Hnyswood Seminary .* 

Goodwin s Male High School j 

Kentucky Training School 

Nazareth Literary and Benevolent I u- j 
stitution. j 

Bath Seminary 1 

Miss Tipton’s Select School i 

W. L. Yerkes's Private School j 

Pikovillo Collegiate Institute j 

Princeton Collegiate Institute ! 

Miss Sevier’s School j 

SI . J oseph s A cad cm v . | 

Sharpsburg Male ami Female Academy 
Sampson and Scearee Academy ; 


do Science Rill School 

Slaughterville j Van Horn Institute 

Sturgis Sturgis 1 1 igh School , 

Taylors v tile | Spencer 1 ustitute j 

Versailles ; Rose Ilill Seminary* i 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 


Rev. Cornelius n. Wedel 

Theodore Reynolds, A. M 

Alton II. Cowles, B. A 

Rev. E. Cameron 

S Z. Sharp. LL. 1> 

E. B. Hutchins 

Henry H. Townsend. B. S 

Mother Alary Catharine 

Walter M. Jay. A M., head 
master. 

Itev. F. IS. Sherman 

O. IS. Dixon 

IT. C. Fellow, A. M , Ph.B.... 
J aiues M. Nai lor, Ph. D 


R. n. Stone 

I. C. M. Elen her gor, B. S 

H.C. Wilson 

M. A. ('o’ ton 

R. (), Snow 

II. A. Cecil, president 

W. R. Carney, B. S 

Sister Superior 

K. J. Morns, A.M 

N. F. Smith 

K. K Crockett, B. A 

D Beaufort., B. S 

Mrs. Sarah T. Hall 

J. R. Strickling 

Miss Susan Starling Towles.. 

Miss Annie Stalling 

W.E.Lumlev.Ph.l? 

EugcneP. MicKe), M A „ I). D. 

John W, Selph 

A M. Gordon 

Mother M. Cleophas 

Alias Belle S. Peers 

R. K. Taylor 

John S. Hays, D I) 

Al. J. Goodwin 

C. W. Fowler 

Alother Helena Tormey 

R. J. Babbitt 

A I iss M a r i a S Tipton 

W. L. Verb os 

Miss Katharine B V reeland.. 

Rev. J. Shepard Bingham 

Alias Elizabeth Sevier 

Mother AT. Florence 

Alias Fannie B. Talbot 

Geo. L. Sampson and Geo. S. 
Scearce. 

W. T. Poynter, D. D 

Leon B. Henry 

C B. Hatfield* 

Rev. Geo. C- Overstreet 

La wrence Iiolfe , 

Mrs, G. li. Crenshaw... 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


1909 


and other private secondary school 8-1S92-93— Continued. 


Religious de- 
nomination. 


Second 
ary in- 
struct 


Mennonite .. 

Friends 

Nonsect 

Christian . . . 

Dunkard 

Bapt 

Friends 

K.C 

1 \ E. . . 


I 


Cong 

Friends 

Friends 

Fresh 


Bapt . 
Meth. 


Non sect 

Fresh 

Non Her. t 

It. C 

1‘resb . . . 


2 

1 

2 

2 

H 

2 

2 

0 

6 

I 

1 i 

2 i 


Stiuleuts I Colored 
in sec- | stn • 
ondary .dents ir -I 


grades. 


K. C 

Nonsect 


M.E. So ! 

lt.C ! 

M.M So .... 

Christ inn . . 
Nonsect 


Nonsect ; 

Fresh I 

Nonsecl | 

Nonsect ' 

■t «: 

Kjiis j 

Nonsect ! 

Non sect j 

Nonsect.. 
Non sect- , 

K.C 


NoilS(‘< t . . 

Nonsect 

Nonsect. . 

Fresh 

Fresb 

Epis 

K C 

Nonsect. . 
Nonsect 

M. E. So 

Non sect. ... 
Nonsect. . . . 

Fresb 

Nonfleet 

Nonsect 


2 : 
3 

2 

1 

2 

6 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 

5 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 


30 

22 

tit 

30 

172 

6 

25 

0 

38 

17 

45 

0(1 

58 


20 

37 

30 

20 

25 

50 

•>« 

o ! 

8 1 

3! 

K4| 


9 

1 

1 

2 

?! 


17 

13 

54 

25 

191 

4 

13 

30 

0 

42 j 
30 ! 
39 
52 


20 

10 

20 J 
33 
35 
0 
43 

20 

0 

17 

1 

0 


eluded 


w ! g 

3 I i 


1 o 


J9 ! 2o 


45 
0 
57 
30 
89 ! 

42 I 
23 : 

o i 
0 

43 
0 

28 
70 
0 I 

20 1 
0 

;iG 

9 

23 

"7 

0 

11 

00 


20 

37 


?| 
’0’!* 
0 I 

0! 

0 [ 

1 

0 

0 ! 
0 


(V as 

Scicn> 

steal 

titio 

course. 

course. 

i 


V 


® 

V 

c. 

cl 

6 

R 

s 

' -s 


"a 



* 


Pi 

1 1 

13KJ 

”j“ 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

10 

8 

9 

j> 

1 

5 

4 

3 

■* 

45 

39 

4 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 3 

t 

1 

0 

1 

l * ! 

rv» 

0 

0 

I'Y 

*9 

1 

| 

0 

25 

... 

20 

L. 


Students 

below 

secondary 

grades. 


0 

1 

V 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 I 

oj 4 

...I 2 

0 0 
0 ! 10 
0 ; 21 

0 0 
0 0 
0 20 
0 20 
10 



I 


0 ! 


5 0 

I 

10 j 0 


0 


0 i 13 1 0 

0 1 0 i 0 
i 1 

8 
0 


12 

0 


85 

0 

0 





69 

0 

0 

35 

22 



31 

0 

0 

5 

3 

33 

7 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

1 

0 

17 







54 

• i 



2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



10 

0 

•> 

0 

15 

(1 

0 



70 

15 

70 



0 

2 



20 


.... 



3 


0 

3 

21 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

15 

V 

0 

0 

15 

0 

u 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

25 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 







12 | 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*6 

’6*| 

19 



2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

: 0 

| 

6 

0 

108 

0 

0 

1 

25 


! ! 

23 

0 

! 0 



'w ! 

i‘-> 

23 

0 

0 

' Y| 

1 

20 

0 

j 0 

5 

0 

”o’j 

6 

24 







25 




........ 



14 
43 

40 
11 
12 

50 

41 

37 
Jo 
25 

0 

42 

h0 

15 
0 
0 

130 

27 

38 
10 
42 

0 

r» 

<> 

0 

c 

0 

30 

0 

0 

05 

19 
7 
0 

25 

0 

10 

20 
10 

5 

10 


I Colley 
Gradn- prepara- 
atesin itoryatu* 
cIssb of dents in 
1893. j class 
i of 1893. 


IttllftgO 


7 
4 
7 
10 

0 

37 
19 
40 

0; 3 

27 
10 
45 
04 


80 
7 i 
13 ! 

0 i 

27 ’ 

i 

40 ! 
0 1 
10 , 
0 , 

0 ; 
20 

20 
20 
d i 

140 

19 ; 
22 
*0 
95 ■ 
20 ; 

3 

10 : 

0 1 

0 

32 j 

30 ! 

15 
0 ! 
43 : 
20 

1 

63 ! 
30 


20 

15 


13 

20 


2 

0 i 3 


t 

& 

a 


© 


ill 


100 

400 

400 

1,000 

1,200 


100 

1,600 

500 

800 

400 

500 

800 


250 


0 

0 

0 

0 

i, 666 

12 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

0 



(1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

100 . 



25 

2 

500 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 5o ; 

25 

0 

1 ; 

0 

5,000 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

200 

4 

0 



1 200 

0 

8 

0 

6 

250 

0 

0 



4<>0 



2 

2 

. 50 

0 

1 




1, 500 


3 

2 

4 

300 





500 

0 

l 



650 

0 

8 






3 

0 

500 

6 

t ; 

0 


1,000 

0 

0 

0 

« 

120 

4 

, 0 ! 

0 

0 

1 200 

0 ! 

j 7 | 

.... 

.... 

1 5,000 

1 

0 




! 

r> 1 

7* 

0 

“5*1 

500 | 

0 , 

, 0 i 

6 

0 

1 

0 i 

I 0 j 

0 ! 

0 ! 

100 

3 ! 

; 3 ; 

2 

0 

2,090 

6 ! 

ri\ 

0 , 

1 

! 

0 ! 

! 1 ! 

6 ! 

8 

1,000 

16 ; 

: 0 j 




| 

0 

2« 

0 : 

2 

2,000 

a ! 

2 : 

1 ; 

0 

55 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

200 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 


1 1 

2 j 

1 ; 

2 


. . . . 


0 

10 

250 


315 

316 
817 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 


328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 
330 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 
382* 

363 

364 

365 
300 

367 

368 

m 
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.Table 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, 



Name of institution. 


302 

303 

304 

305 
300 

307 

308 
300 

400 

401 

402 
40:5 
401 
405 
400 

407 

408 
400 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 


Arcadia 
Baton I to 11 go.. 

Jackson 

Lafayette. 

Mount Lebanon 

New Iberia 

do 

New Orleans 

do 

New Orleans (429 Oa* 
rondolet st.). 

New Orleans 040-444 

Camo st.}. 

New Orleans 

do 
do 
do 
.do 

New Orleans (73 Coli- 
seum h( . ) . 

Opelousas. 

do 

Thibodeaux . . 
Washington . 

WiuhteiF 


E. A. Seminary 

St. Mary’s School * 

M ill wood Female Inal itute * 

Mount. Carmel Convent J 

Mount Lebanon College | 

Fusuaoht (Jraded Institute ...j 

Mount Carmel Convent I 

Carnatz Institute ! 

Cobunldan Institute" 

l>ykers Institute 

Home, Institute 


Markoy- Picard Inst it uto 

St. Isidore's College* 

St. Joseph's Academy 

St. Joseph's Institute 

Select School for Boys v 

University Preparatory School. 


MAINK. 

Athens 1 

Bethel 1 

Buck sport I 

Charleston j 

Cumberland Center. . 

Deering 1 

Dresden M ills 

Last. Machius | 

Farmington ; 

Fox croft : 

Cray 

Hampden 

Boulton : 

Lewiston • 

Limington 

Moiniiout h 

Monson 

Newcastle 

North Anson 

North Bridgton 

Pittstield 

Presque JhIo 

Saco 

South Berwick 

South (’hi na 

Waterford 

Watorville 

Wilton 

Yarmouth 


Tm m aeubito Conception Academy 

Opelousas Female Institute 

Thibodeaux College 

Mount Carmel Convent 

Gilbert. Academy and Agricultural 
College. 


i 


MARYLAND. 


421 Ammendale 

422 Baltimore 

$23 Haiti m ore (corner Oa- 
> lliedral and Preston 
sts.). 

424 Baltimore (Cathedral 
and Mulberry sts.). 


Somerset. A cademy ..••• 

Gould Academy 

Fast Maine Conference Seminar; 
Higgins Classical Institute 

Greely Institute 

St. Joseph’s Academy* ... 

Bridge Academy* 

Washington Academy* 

Abbott Family School . .. 

Foxerolt Academy 

Pennell Institute 

Hampden Academy 

Ricker ( Tnssical I nsi itute 
Latin School ( N iehols) — . 

Limington Academy 

Monmouth Academy 

Monsou Academy 

Lincoln Academy 

Anson Academy 

Bridgton Academy 

Maine Central Instil ute. 1 

St . John’s School 

Thornton Academy 

Berwick Academy 

Krskine Academy 

Douglass Seminary 

Coburn Classical Institute 

Wilton Academy 

North Yarmouth Academy. 


A lumen dale Normal Institute 

The Baltimore Academy of the Visi- 
tation. * | 

The Bryn Mawr School for Girls 


Calvert Hall 

* Statistics of 1891-92. 


Name of principal. 


3 


II. A. Smith 

L. F. Smith 

Miss M. MeCalmont 

Sister Mary St. Patrick 

W. C- Robinson, M A 

Alias Mario Louise Fasuacht. . 

Sister Incarnation 

Alias Leoine de Vareime 

AIiss H. Fitz Gerald 

Miss Harriet V. D,\ kt rs 

ATisvS Sophie B. Wright 

Misses M.C. Alarkey, A . Piearil 
Rev. I*. J () Connell. C. S. C.-.j 

Lev. Mother Colette 

Airs. L. A. Fortier 

L. C. Ferrell ! 

T. W. D> cr | 

Sr. M. of St. Albina 

Mrs. M M. Hayes | 

Bro. Suarez I 

At other Alary Klizahetb 

X>r. AY. I). Hodman, II. J. 
Clements, AI. D. 


G. C. Sheldon, A. B 

Jaimes D Alerrimim, A. B. . 

Bev. A. F. Chase. Ph. 1) 

C. C. Richardson, A. M 

Fairfield Whitney. A. B 

.Mother M. Teresa . 

i }<m>. ( '. Sheldon 

J \ ory 11. Robinson 

A. II. Abbott, A. M 

K. L. Sampson, A. Al 

G. IT. Larrnhee, A. AI 

AV alter W. Poore, A. B 

Arthur Al. Thomas, A, M ... 

Ivory V\ Frisbeo 

William (r. Lord 

IS. Fen no Ileath, B. AL 1C... 

L. E. Moulton 

Samuel H. lCrskine 

F. (L Alan sen, A. Al 

Alvin C. Dresser, A . AI 

O.IL Drake 

John L. ITolah, head master 
Edwin P. Sampson. A. AI . . . 

Geo. A. Dickey 

AV. J. Thompson 

Miss II. 1C. Douglass 

James H. Hanson, LI.. I). .. 

T. R. Croswell, A. B 

Rev. B. P. Snow, A. M 


Tiro. Rom w aid, president 

Sister Alary- Bernardino Mil- 
lard. 

Airs. Alary Noyes Colvin. . . . 


Brother Leonard. 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1911 


and other private secondary schools — 1892-03— Continued. 


Religious de- 
nomination. 


Second- 
ary in- 
struct- 
ors. 


Students Col< red 
•*n sec- stu- -/■JJj’ 

$£L pil&T 


llrBH I secondary 
grades.' 


! |il 

« I A j 

5 ! G 


3 

a 


i , 
<s \1 
% ! | 


y 

1 y 
! £ 


! College 
Grade , prepare* 
ates in j lory stu-j 
class of (dents ill 
1893. ] class 
of 189*3. j 

“ . i 

~ i 

£ ' 

£ < 

<U I 

Pm 1 


8 ! 9 j IO 11 til n 14 U 1 G { 19 1 1 S 19,90 


Tlousect ; 2 

Kpis 

Mot h .... 

K. C 

IJupt 

Noiiscct . 

it. C .. . 


Js on sect 

Nonaeet . ... 


It. C .... 

It. C 

It. C ... 
Nonseef . 


It. C 

Noil sect 

It. C 


Non&cct 


Noiin< ct 

JVonseet ' 

M. K 

JJapt . . . 


1 2 

1 

38 

12 

0 

0 

' 

, 

11 

■ ■ 

j 

0 

0 

- 

16 

| 0 

8 

o 

36 

0 

0 


0 

! o 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 



10 

1 

3 

25 

53 

0 

0 







25 

3 

3 

50 

62 

0 

0 





i..! 5 . 

0 

2 

n 

21 

0 

0 





0 

6 

0 

70 

25 

35 

0 

7 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

25 



. - . 


0 

1 10 

0 

3 

5 

g 


0 

0 





'.8 

0 

** 

0 





— 

... 


<> 

1 

r. 

3 

97 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 4 ! 

A 

45 

t> 

1 

o i 

1 

o ; 


o ; 

0 : 

15 

1 

0 | 

22 

0 


J 


0 j 


1 

40 

! o ! 

5 1 

0 

4K , 

0 

o 1 




0 

! o : 

i ! 

o ! 

50 ' 

O ; 

0 1 

O ; 

*>;■ 

0 

0 


! 4 ; 

o . 

65 

0 

e 1 

0 1 

55 J 

0 

JO 

0 

0 ; 

j 1 j 

2 : 

42 j 

0 

.... 

I 

2 | 

0 

.... 

... 

58 ; 

o ! 

2 j 

0 J 

9 ’ 

1 

j 

j 


0 

0 

i 

0 ! 

i 0 i 

5 i 

2? ( 

28 i 

0 ! 

0 1 

’ t! 

7 

3 

0 

7 i 

2 ! 

0 j 

56 | 

o ; 

0 ! 

0 





40 > 

' 0 ; 

2 1 

o ! 

ii : 

0 

0 : 

"6'; 

”6‘ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

| 

.. ! 

! 

1 

... 1 

j . 

J" , 

4 . 

| 

6 . 

1 

! 

2 ! 

i 

0 

0 

i 

1 

100 ‘ 

j 


20 ; 
47 


It. C 

Nou.sc.ct 


N onset* t . 
Nmiweet . 
Noimeef . 


iiapt 

Pi « o liajit 


Nonscei . . 


Cong 

Nonaei t 

Cong 

Free Dapt. 

IS pis. 

Nonaect. .. 
JiNoiiScct ... 
Non sect . . . 

Cong 

IJupt 

Xonsort 

Non sect . . . 


1 i 24 
3 40 


10 

.10 


R.C. 

K.C. 


Nonscct. 


4 

< 

2 

2 

2 

ii 

0 


0 1 

1 

i ! 

1 

*> 

0 

1 . 

3 

i ; 

2 

1 1 

1 

5 . 

3 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1 

1 1 

1 

i ! 

1 

] i 

2 

i ; 

o 

i j 

4 

3 ! 

5 

1 1 

«» 

2 : 

4 

2 

1 

1 j 

2 

o 1 

0 

2 i 

2 

3 

4 


8 : 0 
0 10 

12 


K.C. 


149 

! J 13 

(1 

50 

j 30 • 

0 

21 

1 30 


0 

20 ■ 

0 

50 

10 | 

0 

28 

27 I 

0 

14 

1 0 i 


58 

i 70 ! 

0 

20 

| 31 ■ 

6 

18 

13 


97 

120 : 

0 

50 

i 

i *’ 


Hi 

' 40 

. . . . 

43 
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Table 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries, 


Slate mid post- office. 



1 

425 

MAiiY land— continued. 

Baltimore (Highland 

426 

Park). 

Baltimore (1005 Me- 

427 

Culioh st..j. 

Baltimore (008 North 


Eutaw st..). 

428 

| Baltimore (870 Linden 

429 

live.). 

Baltimore (9w9 Cat he 

430 

dral st.). 

Brooke vilJo 

431 

Brunswick 

432 

Charlotte Hall 

433 

434 

Col ora 

College of St. James. . 

435 

Cumberland 

436 

Dames town 

437 

438 

439 

Elkton 

Elm ha 

Frederick 

440 

McDonogh 

Hoist orstown 

441 

442 

Rockville 

443 

St. George 

444 

St. Marys City 

445 

Sykes vi lie 

446 

union Bridge 

447 

TJniouviHo 


MASSACIIU8KTTS. 


448 

Amherst 

do 

* 450 


451 

452 

453 

<]o 

do 

Aubiirndalo 

454 

Ashhurnham 

455 

Bernnrdston 

456 

Billerica 

457 


458 

Boston (Berkeley and 
Boy 1st on sts ). 

. 459 

Boston (Back Bay, 
Berkeley st.). 

460 

Boston (5 Chester 
! square). 

461 

Boston (5 Otis place) . 

462 

Boston (18 Newbury st. 

463 

Boston (112 Newbury 
Kt.) 

464 

Boston (68 Chester 
square). 

465 

Boston (97 Beacon at.) 

400 

Boston (64 Common- 
wealth ave.). 

467 

Boston (21 Marlboro 
st.). 

468 

Bradford 

469 


470 

Brim field 

471 

Cambridge (79 Brattle 
st.). 


Name of institution. 


Name of principal. 


Ki»iphauy Apostolic College 

Friends 1 Elementary and High School. 

Gymnasium School 

School for Hoys 

Wilford School 


D. Manley 

Eli M. Lamb 

Ifi. Doicliman 

Geo. G. Carey, A. M 

Mrs. Caroline Bullock - 


Brookeville Academy * 

Brunswick Seminary 

Chniioltc Hall School* 

"Wont. Nottingham Academy 

College of St. *7 allies Grammar School. 

Allegany County Academy 

Andrew' Small Academy 

Elkton Academy 

Notro Damo of Maryland 

Frederick College 

The McDonogh School 

The Hannah More Academy 

Rockville Academy 

St. George’s Hull lor Hoys 

St. Mary's Female Seminary 

Springfield institute 

Union Bridge High School 

Vinonvillo Academy and Normal 
Institute. 


I. D. Warfield, A. M 

J. J.Slienk, A. M 

it. W. Silvester 

John G. Conner, A. M 

Henry Onderdonk 

J. Slii'les Crockett 

William Nelson 

George A. Steele, A. M 

Sister Mary Meletia 

laid an S. Tilton 

Duncan C. Lyle 

Lev. Arthur J.Eieb, A. M., 

M. 1)., rector. 

W . l\ M as on 

J aines C. K incur, A . M 

Mrs. A. K. Thomas-Lilburn. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan (’.Weems 

M iss JV1 a ttie M . M iller 

N . Penick 


Mount Pleasant institute 

Sided Family School 

A bbot Academy 

Phillips Academy 

Punchurd Free School* 

Riverside (Widlesloy Preparatory ) 
School. 

Cushing Academy 

Powers Institute 

Howe School 

Mitchell's Hoys’ School 

Berkeley School 


William R. Nash, A. M 

Mrs. It. (*. Williams 

Miss Laura S. Watson 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft 

Frank O. Baldwin 

Miss Delia T. Smith 

Henry S. Cowell, A.M 

Francis S. Buck, M. S 

Samuel Tucker 

M. C. Mitchell 

Taylor, De.Vleritte, and liagar 


Boston Academy of Notre Dame j Sister Frances, of the Sacred 

j Heart. 

Boston Academy of tho Sacred Heart.; Madame Adelaide Grugan 

, Hale’s Private School for Boys \ Albertnule 

) Home and Duy School for Young La- : M iss Frances V. Emerson 

dies. I t 

blisses Hubbard's School for Girls ! Miss Mary L. Hubbard 

Miss Ireland's School 1 Miss Catharine I. Ireland 


Private Classical School 

School for Girls 

Mrs. and Miss Wesselhoeft’s Home 
ami Day School for Girls. 

Bradford Academy* 

Car let on School 

Hitchcock Freo High School 

The Cambridge School for Young La- 
dies, 


G. W r . C. Noble and James J. 
Greenuugli. 

Miss Catharine J. Chatuber- 
layne. 

Mrs. Selma Wesselbooft 

Miss Annie E. Johnson, Miss 
Ida Allen. 

Isaac N. Carle! on 

Geo. W. Earle 

Arthur Gilman, A. M., director 


Statistics of 1801-02, 
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! Religious de- 
nomination. 


Second- ; Students Colored 
ary in- j in sec- stu- | 
struct- ' ondary dents in-j 
f ors. | grades, eluded. 
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o_. Students Gradu- u»repara- 
below ates in jtorystu- 
<>onraA secondary class of dents in 


class | 
of 18911.! 
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Nonsect 
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0 ! 
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Non sect 
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o 1 

Noiiscct. 
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0 1 
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:(s i 
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o ! 
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1 ’ 

22 ! 

21 
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10 ' 
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1 . 

3» ! 

35 

0 

R.C 

0 

3 ' 

0 ! 

J01 

0 


2 

0 | 

34 : 

0 

0 

Non sect 

4 

0 

7(5 1 

0 

0 

r.i: 

1 

7 

0 ! 

53 

0 
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2 

0 

52 1 

') 

0 

Rpis 

3 

«> 


0 
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0 

4 

<. 
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0 
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•> 

15 • 

15 
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15 
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! 
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« 
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40 | 
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1 1 

Nonsect 
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i H 
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31 | 

! o 

Non sect 
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Nousect 1 
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; 2 

:io 

40 j 
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T 
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23 

0 

Nousect . . 

n 

; 1 

17 ' 

0 

0 

Noiiscct ' 

5 

: 3 
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83 ! 

43 ! 
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1 8 

1 0 | 

75 | 
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0 

i 
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1 3 
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1,000 

] 0 

12 
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0 

4 , 000 

80 

0 

80 

0 

3, 000 
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2 

3 

3 

300 

0 

1 

0 

4 
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0 

19 

7 

7 

2, 500 

1 

5 



7, 000 

4 | 
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2 
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200 





200 


12 
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7 

0 

7 

2,000 j 
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10 
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1,000 j 
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0 
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I o 
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! o 
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472 : 

473 i 

i 

474 1 

475 | 
47« 

477 

478 
470 

480 

481 

482 

483 
481 
485 
480 

487 

488 
481) 
490 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

490 

407 

498 

400 

500 

501 

502 

503 ! 

504 ; 

505 | 

500 i 

507 ! 

508 j 


Cambridge (13 Buck- 
ingham «t .). 

Cam I >r id Report. (123 1 n- 
mill! st.). 

Concord 

Conwav • 

Danvers 

Dorchester 

Dudley 

Diixbnry 

... . do ... 

East hum pton 

East Noithliold 

E\ crotl 

Franklin 

Croat Barrington 

< irecnfiehl 

(i ml on 

Croton 

Hadley 

Harvard 

Hatfield 

II ingham 

Marion 

Middloboro 

Milton (Centro at. and 
Randolph ave.) 

Munson 

Mount Ifo.rinon 

Nantucket 


New Bedford 

New Salem 

N owl on 

Northampton 

Norton 

Plymouth I 

Koxlmry (30 AVuverly I 

Ht.) * | 

liosdmry ; 

Shelburne Falls ! 

Sherhorn j 


Private School for Boys and Girls.. 

Day and Family School for Boys I Joshua Kendall. 


Concord Home School 

Mrs Perry’s Family School 

The Willard Home School 

Shawn mt. School 

Ni< hols Aeadoiny 

Pari ridge A eademy 

Powder' 'Point. School 

Williston Seminary 

N ort lilield Seminary 

Homo School for Young Ladies. 

Dean A eademy 

Honsatonie Hall 

Prospect. IHll School for Cirls.. 

Croton School 

Lawrence Academy 

Hopkins Academy 

Bromlield School 

Smith Academy 

Derby Academy 

The 'Labor Academy 

Kal on School * 

Milton Academy 


"Monson Academy 

Mount llcrmon Boys 1 School 

Admiral Sir Isaac. Collin’s Lancnstc- 
nan School. 

Friends’ Academy 

New Salem Academy 

Cutler’s Preparatory School 

The Mary A. Burnham School’ 

Wlicuton Female Seminary 

Knapp's Home School for Boys 

Miss Curtis’s Privatt School 


James S. Garland 

Mrs. H. D. Perry 

Mrs. Sarah M. Merrill 

Miss Ella G. Ives 

Allred G. Collins. A, M 

Thus. H. H. Knight. 

Frederick B. Knapp 

Rev. Wm, Gallagher, Ph. D. .. 

Miss Evelyn S. flail, B. A 

Mrs. A. P. Potter 

L. L. Burrington, A.M 

Mrs. F. M. Warren 

dames Challis Parsons 

Rev. Endieott Poabodv, LL. M 

Alfred <). Tower, A. M 

Alfred C. Thompson, B. A.... 

Lillie N. Frost 

Sanford L. Cutler 

Geo. Herbert* Chittenden 

Clark P. Howland 

Amos H. Eaton 

Harrison O. A p thorp, A. M.. 

Dana "Marsh Dustan, A. M... 

Henry F. Cutler, B. A 

Edmund B. Fox 


509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 

GIG 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 


Southhoro 1 

Smith Braintree 

South By tield ' 

Springfield j 

do ■ 

Taunton 1 

AVu) ilium 


Noire Dame Academy 

Arms Academy 

Sawin Academy and Dowse High 
School. 

St. Mark’s School 

The Thayer Academy 

Dmnmor Academy 

“ The Elms” 

Magnolia Terrace 

Bristol Academy 

Waltham New Church School* 


AVellcslov ’ Dana Hall. 


do "Wellesley Homo School for Boys. 

AVest Bridgewater Howard Seminary ’. . . 

AVest ford j AVest ford Academy 

AVest Newton ! English and Clussiml School 

AVilbraham ' Wesleyan Academy 


Thomas II. Eckfeldt 

Emerson L. Adams 

Edward H. Culler 

B. T. Capen 

M iss A . Ellen Stanton . . . 

Mrs. F. N. Knapp 

Miss Efrz abctli Cu: tis. .. 


Sister Alovse 

Al vah M. Levy 

J. Francis Allison, A. B- 


AYm. E. Teek 

J. B.Sewall 

d AV. Perkins 

Miss Charlotte AV. Porter. .. 

John McDuffie 

AVni.F. Palmer, A. M 

Benj. AYormuer 


Worcester j The Dal -/.ell School 

' do i Tho Highland Military Academy 

i do I Home School .* 

j do ! Sell otri for Young Ladies and Chil- 

! ! dreu. 

{.....do ! The Worcester Academy 

" Statistics of 1891-92. 


Miss Julia A. Eastman, Miss 
Sarah P. Kastman. 

Edw. A. Benner 

Horace Matin AVillard, D. Sc.. 

Win. E. Frost, A. M 

Nath ’I T. Allen 

AVm. Rico Newhall, A. M., 

( Rev. ) . 

F. M. Collester 

John AV. Dalzell 

Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M.. 

Miss Ella A. Kimball 

Mrs. Mary J. Throop 


1). AV. Abercrombie, A. M... 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93, 



' Table 5 . — Statistic s of endowed academies, seminaries , 



State and post-office. 

• 

Name of institution. 

Name of principal. 


1 

2 

3 


MICHIGAN. 



r, 28 

Adrian 

Baisin Valley Seminary 

T. W. White, B. S 

520 

Benton Harbor 

Benton Harbor College 

Geo. J. Edgcumbe, A. M., 
Ph.D. 

030 

Detroit (15 and 17 
Winder «t.). 

The Detroit School for Boys 

Miss Mary Ekiu Whitton 

531 

Detroit 

The Detroit, Seminary 

Misses Cutcheon and Pope 

5U2 



Mrs. J. K. Wilkinson 

50:"} 



Miss Eva S. Robinson 

534 



Rev. Isaac Platt Powell 

535 

Kalamazoo 

Michigan Female Seminary 

Miss Kate Marie Ailing, M.A. 

53(i 

JVIarq net to 

St Joseph’s Academy 

St. Mary’s Academy 

Mother M. Do Pnzzi 

537 

Marshall 

Rev. I*. A. Baart, S. T. L 

53H 


do 1 


530 

( Indian! Lake 

Michigan Military Academy 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers, 
M. S. T., Superintendent. 

540 

Saginaw (West, Side).. 

St. Andrew’s Academy 

Sister Mary Celestia 

54 1 

Spring Arbor 

MINNESOTA. 

Spring Arbor Seminary 

Rev. A.U. S til well, A. M 

542 

Albert Lea 

Luther Academy* 

L. S, Swenson 

540 

Duluth 

The Hardy School 

Miss Kate 1L Hardy 

544 

Faribault 

Bethlehem Academy 

545 




540 

Minneapolis (1313 
Fourth st.) 

Minneapolis Academy 

Eugene. 1). Holmes, M.A 

517 

Minneapolis 

Stanley Hall * 

Miss Olive Adele Evers 

64 8 

Minneapolis (414 Six- ; 
leenth live., S.). 

Wraanum s Academy 

Wi 1 holm W . W raainan 

540 

Montevideo 

Windom Institute 

0. W. neadley, A. B 

550 

1 .Moorhead 

Hope Academy 

S. A . Challman A. B 

551 

; Northtield 

1 “The Academy” (Carle! on College) . . 

Frederick K. Stratton 

552 

i Owatouna, 

1 Pillsbury Acailemv 

James W. Ford 

553 

| Bed Wing 

1 Bed Wing Seminary 

11. H. Bergslnml 

554 

j Boo hosier 

j Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes 

Mother M. Matilda 

555 

i St. Joseph 

! St. Benedict's Academy 

Sister Pius 

550 

! St. Paul (459 Portland 

Baldwin Seminary " 

Clinton J. Backus 

557 

a v . ) . 

; St. Paul 

Barnard School for Boys 

Chatles N. B. Wheeler, B. A . - . 

658 

! Sauk Center 

Sauk Center Academy 

Lewis H. Vatli 

559 

j Willmar 

I 

1 MISSISSIPPI. 

AVillmar Seminary 

H. S. ililloboo 

500 

! 

Ackeiinati 

Ackerman Graded Normal School 

W. II. Smith 

501 

lien hell 

Mississippi Normal High School" 

J. L. Langcst. 

502 

Ilinnsville 

Fairview Male and Female College 

Leonard L. Vann 

503 

Blue Springs 

Blue Springs Normal College 

AV. K. LewcJleu 

504 

liuena Vista 

Pbreno Normal College 

(1. T. Howerton 

505 

By hall a 

Wavcrl v Institute 

E. IT. Ramlle, A M 

500 

Carrol It nu 

Carrollton Female College 

Z. T.Leavcll 

507 

Camilla 

Caseilla High School 

Prof. (). K. Lawrence 

m 

Chester 

Chester Normal School * 

AV. IT. Smith 

600 

Clinton 

Mount Hernion Female Seminary 

Miss Sarah A. Dickey 

670 

Columbia 

Columbia High School 

AV. W. Rivers. A. M 

571 

Deaeon ville 

Denson ville High School* 

Richard Gildnrt 

572 

Dixon 

Dixon High School 

O. Hunt 

573 

1 Easlfork 

Mississippi Male and Female College* 

J. J. Leo 

574 

Ed words 

Southern Christian Institute 

J. B. Lehman 

5V 5 

Eupora 

Eupora Normal School 

D. Harmon 

570 

French Camp 

French Camp Academy 

Jas. A. Meek) in 

577 

Grenada 

Grenada Collegmto Institute 

Kev. Thos J. Newell, A. M... 

578 

Hamlet 

Jasper Normal High School 

. .... . Watson 

570 

Hebron 

Hebron High School 

F. L. Riley and AV". H. Perry . 

580 

Heidelberg 

Heidelberg Institute 

W. L. Murray 

581 

Hiekorv - - 

Hickory Institute “ 

W”. T. Til 51 ID 08 

582 

Hickory Flat 

Hiekorv Flat Normal College 

Wallis and Hose 

583 

Holly Springs 

North Mississippi Presbyterian Col- 
lege. | 

Mrs. S. C. Brady 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


1917 


and other private cecoudary nvhooh — 1803-9$ — Contimiod. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 5. — Statistic* of endowed academies, stmiimvies. 


State and post-office. 


Name and institution. 


I Mississippi-- continued. : 


G84 Houston . / 

f»wf> ' luka 

r>HH : Jackson 

587 j J ed'orson 

588 ! Kilmiohacl 

581) | Kosciusko 

590 j Kossuth 

501 | Liberty 

502 j Meridian 

500 | Moss l’ol nt 

594 Nat chess 

595 do 

595 Nettleton 

597 Or wood 

59H (>x wood 

599 Paris 

<500 Pluonix 

501 Pickens 

<302 Pi Us boro 

603 Pleasant Hill 

<501 Pleasant Bidgo 

<i05 Boxie 

000 silrniuill 

007 'Pula 

008 Vaidon 

<309 l Verona 

610 1 Wall Hill 

C>11 j Walt ball 

012 i Vale 


6i:i 

614 

615 
610 

017 

018 

019 

020 
<321 
022 

029 

624 

625 
620 
027 
628 
629 

oao 

651 

032 

033 
634 
035 

030 

037 

038 
639 
040 

641 

642 

643 
044 

645 

646 


M issiasippi Normal College * 

luku Normal College 

Miilsnps College 

Jefferson High School 

Kiliuichacl Normal Seh<;ol " 

Kosciusko Male and Fomalo Insti- 
tute 

Kossuth High School 

Liberty Male and Female College. . . . 

Meridian .Academy 

Moss Point High School 

Cat liedi a I Commercial School 

St. Joseph's School 

Providence M ale itndFcmalo < 'oUego* 

< Irwood Instil ute * 

Warren Institute 

Paris Normal Academy { 

Pluonix II igli School . . - j 

Pickens JIii',li School* j 

Male and Female College j 

Pleasant II ill Academy 4 j 

Pleasant Bulge Normal Academy 

ltoxio Male and Female Institute* I 

Mississippi Normal Institute * j 

Tula Normal Institute ' 

Vaiden Male and Female Instil ute. .. j 

North Mississippi College** i 

Wall Hill Academy * I 

Walthall Normal School* i 

Oakland Normal Institute j 


Name of principal. 


II . B. Abornothy 

TL A. l)ean, A. M 

Bov. W. I*. Murrali, 1 ). 1 ) i 

.LH. Posh : 

W. N. Lewis ; 

Miss Ellon McNulty 


J. E. Austin 

P. L. Marsalis 

John II. Brooks 

Morrison II. Caldwell 

Urotlicr Gabriel 

Sister Genevieve 

M. IL Turman 

John L. York 

Mrs. C. A. Lancaster 

JM. I. Pass, 13. S., tires. 

11. C. MeVillo 

F. F. Phillips 

C. JLLisler 

IT L. Keister 

T. L. Gates - 

W M. Dunn 

Pavia and Langston i 

C. C. Hughes. . ■ 

J. S. Hudson, M. S i 

J,. B. Abell I 

Prof. Walter P. Met 'all 

IT. II. Clark ! 

<1. A. and J. T. Holley ' 


MISSOURI. 


I 


Appleton City : 

Ashley | 

Boon villa 1 

do : 

Butler . > 

Caledonia 1 

Cameron 

< Jiillicotho 

Clarence ’ 

Clarksburg • 

. . ..do 

Clinton 

College Mound j 

Concordia ! 

Henderson ; 

Holden J 

Iberia 

Independence 

Kansas City (911 and j 
1001 McGee st.). j 

Kidder ! 

.Lexington 

Liberty 

Louisiana : 

Macon 1 

Marion villa : 

Maryville ; 

Mexico 

Mountain Grove 

Mount Vernon 

Nevada 

Odessa ; 

Gluey 

Otter vi lie 

Palmyra : 


Appleton City Academy 

W at, son Seminary \ 

Cooper 1 nst itute 

Komper Family School 

Puller Academy 

Bellevue Collegiate Institute 

Homo School 

St. Joseph's Academy 

Macon District High* School 

Clarksburg College 

Hooper Institute 

(’lint on Academy 

Me (Joe College 

St. Paul's College* 

Henderson A eadomy 

St. ( Ycilin’s Seminary 

Iberia Academy 

Woodland College ' 

Ed (national 1 nsti t ute 

Jvidder Institute ! 

Wen t wort h M ili t ary Academy 

Liberty Female College ‘ 

McCiiue College 

St. James' M ilitarv Academy * ’ 

Mariouvillo Collegiate Institute J 

Sacred Heart Convent" ’ 

Missouri Military Academy 

M ountain (i rove *A eadomy 

Mount Vernon Academy ! 

Cot toy < 'allege 

Odessa ( 'oil ego. : 

Oliicy Institute* ; 

Ofteiyille College* 

Centenary Collego * 

* Statistics of 1891-02, 


G. A. Thcilmann 

H. L. Schoolcraft 

Anthony Haynes 

T. A. delimit on, A. M 

J.Mr<\ Martin, A. M.,Ph. I).. 

Nelson B. Henry 

Mrs. Tier nan 

Mother Seraph i no 

Bov. P. 1>. siiuBz 

Bev. 11. T. Morton. A. M.,1). P 

J. N. I£oop(>r 

K. P. Lam kin, A. M 

J.H. Hatton, A. B.,Po.IJ 

J. H. C. Kaeppol 

W. F. Foster.. 

Sister Mary Purification 
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J. V. Curlin 

Charles K. Forster, A. Al. . 
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Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries , 
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640 

650 

651 

652 
650 

654 

655 

650 

657 

658 
651) 
660 
661 
602 
663 

364 

665 

666 


State and post-office. 


Missouri— con tinned. 


Payneaville 

Ferry . 

Pilot drove 

Plattsburg 

St. Charles 

St. Joseph 

St. Joseph (NE. cor. 

| 5th Mia Antoine sts. ) 

! SL Louis (1607 1617 S. 

I Cmuplon ave..). 

St. Louis (3812 Wash 
; ingCu Boulevard). 

j St. Louis 

do 

1 do 

! do 

! do 

do 

: Sodalia 

| South St Louis (Mer- 
, emeost.). 

| Spurt a 

! Sweet Springs 

■ Versailles 


Name of institution 


Paynesvillo Institute 

Perry Institute* 

Pilot Grove Collegiate Institute. 

Platts burg College 

Academy of the Sacred Heart *. . 

Sacred Heart Academy 

Young Ladies’ Institute 


Bishop Robertson Hull. 
Collegiate. Institute 


667 i Weaubleau . 


Educational Institute 

Hosmcr Hall 

Mary Institute * 

Jtughy Academy 

Smith Academy 

Walther College 

M ra. M i llor’s Seminary 

Academy of the Sacred Heart 


Sparta Private Normal 

Murnmduko Military Academy 

Versailles Academic and Noiiunl In- 
stitute. 

Weaubleau Chiistmn Institute 


; MONTANA. 

668 ' Helena 

669 1 Miles City 

070 Missoula 


! St. V ineent’s A eadeniy * 

Hrsuline Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Prov idence of the Sacred Heart. 


NK BH A SKA. 


671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 
676 
680 
681 
682 

683 

684 


685 

686 

687 

688 


61)1 

692 

693 

694 


697 


| Beatrice ; 

■ < ’hadron • 

i Crete 

| Franklin • 

Grand Island 

Hastings ; 

K earner 

Omaha (Park Place) . . . j 

Omaha 

Orleans j 

Pawnee City ; 

Wahoo ; 

Weeping Water ; 

York ! 


Blake School 

Chadron Academy 

German Seminary (Theological) 

Fr. mklin Acadein y 

Grand Island College 

Hastings College A 

Platte Collegiate Institute 

Academy of Sacred Heart* 

Brownell Hall 

( irleans ( ’ollego 

Pawnee City Academy 

Luther Academy *. 

Weeping Witter’ Academy 

School of the Holy Family 


Name of principal. 


J. P. Boyd 

Prof. French Strother 

W. A. Godbey 

J. W. Ellis 

L. DuMont.. 

M me. A . M. N iederkorn 

Rev. Charles Martin, M. J). . . 


Sister Superior 

Miss Fannie H. Dodge. 


J. Toensfeldt 

Misses Shepaid and Mathews. 

Edmund 1L Sears 

Denham Arnold 

Joseph W. Fairbanks 

August C. Burgdorf 

Mrs. It. T. Miller 

< * enevjove Ganci 


J. A. Presson. . 
T. E. Spencer - 
Geo. \V. limes. 


J, Whitaker, A.M. 


Sister Mary Baptist 

I'rsuline Sisters 

Sister Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Andover 

Canterbury 

Center Stratford. 

Colebrook 

Concord 


Proctor Academy 

Keser Seminary 

Austin Academy*... 
Colebrook Academy* 
St. Marv’s School 


do 

Perry 

Exeter 

do 

Francosl own 
Gilnmntoii . . . 
Hampstead . . 
Hampton .... 
Kingston .... 


St. Paul’s School 

Pinkerton Academy 

Phillips Exeter Academy 

llohinson Female Seminary 

Fraueostown Academy * 

Gilman ton Academy. ! 

Hampstead High School 

Hampton Academy and High School. 

Smfborn Seminary 

* Statistics of 1891-92. 


Henry N. Blake 

Rev. Frank L. Ferguson 

K. G. L Maim ha rdf 

Alexis C. Hart, A.M 

Lev. A. M. Wilson, Pli. D 

lie v. W. F. Riiigland, I). D. . . 

Cliirenee Albert M ureb 

Sister Rose Mary Con ■way. . . 

Kobert Doherty 

C. K. Harrouii, jr 

II. W Spoor 

S M. Hill 

George f Iuidlay . . . 
Superioress ot 1 1 r 
vent. 


rsuline Con- 


J ames F. Morton, A. M 

H. W. Small 

Alvin E, Thomas, A.M 

James Monoliou 

Miss Elizabeth M. Montague 
Gainforth. 

Rev. Henry A. Coit, D. D 

G. W. Bingham 

Charles Everett Fish, A. M. . 

George N. Cross, A. M 

C. E. Montague 

Samuel W . Robertson 

Forrest E. Merrill 

Jack Sanborn 

Charles H, Clark, A. M 
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ft 



2, 500 

; 0 

3 

0 

11 
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0 i 

0 

110 

0 

17 

0 

6 

650 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

13 

5 , 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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i o 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

o 1 

2 

2 l 

2 

2 

1 

0 
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; 0 

o 




i 

5 

10 

0 i 

0 

0 




' 1 

0 

1 

3 

*’f 

6 

11 

1 

i » 

1 

2 


U 

0 

4 

2 

4 

i| 

6 

0 i 

3 

1 6 I 

0 

1 
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. 

j 73 

3 

© 

* * 

1 

pi 

m 

© 

© ! 
73 I 

1 * 

p*i 

1* 

£ 

> 


1 si 1 

i * . * 


Gradu- 
ates in 
class of 
1803. 4 


I College! 
[prepara 
fcory stn-l 
dents in 
class 
of 1893. 




io : 17 


i 

.5 

i 

5 

s 

’o 

k 

91 


647 

648 

649 
65G 

651 

652 

653 

654 

655 

656 
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658 

650 

m 

661 

662 

663 

664 

665 

666 

667 


668 

660 

670 


671 

672 

673 

674 

675 
070 

077 

078 

079 
680 
681 
682 

683 

684 


685 

686 

687 

688 


000 

691 

602 

093 

694 

095 

606 

697 
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Table 5 , — Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries , 


700 

701 


State and post-office. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— con- 
tinued. 

Mcrid«w 1 

Mount Vernon 

.Now Hampton 


702 \ Now London 

703 j North wood Center 

704 Pembroke 

705 ’ Plymouth 

706 ; Portsmouth 

707 do 

708 1 Heeds Ferry 

709 ! Wolfcbor. \ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Name of institution. 


Name of principal. 


Kimball Tnion Academy 

McCoIloni institute 

New' Hampton Literary Institution j 
and Commercial College. j 

Colby A cndeniy * ! 

Coe’s North wood Academy j 

Pembroke. A oudemy ! 

UolderiiesM School for Boys ! 

School for Young Ladies A ! 

Smith’s Academy and Commercial j 
College. J 

Met law Normal Institute j 

Brewster Free Academy 


W. TL Cummings 

John B. Welch 

Atwood 11. Meservey, A. M., 
Ph.l>. 

Samuel C. Johnston 

Fred Lewis Pat tee. A. M 

Isaac Walker, A. M 

Kev. Lor in Webster, M. A — 

Miss A. C. Morgan 

Lewis K. Smith 


Elmer Ellsworth French, A. M 
Edwin H. Lord 


710 ' Bel videre. . . 

711 Beverly 

712 : Blairstowu . 

713 Bloomfield.. 


714 Hovd cut own . 

715 do 


7t« 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722 


BeJvidere Seminary j 

Karnnm Preparatory School J 

Blair Preshy torial Academy i 

Academic Department of thetrennaii 
Theological School of Newark, N. «T . 1 

Adelphie Institute ’ 

Borden town Military Institute 


723 

724 


Bridgeton \ 

do ; 

do * 

Burlington ! 

Cinmuutnsoii ! 

Deckcrtown j 

i East, Orange (62 Hur-, 
risen st.). 

1 Elizabeth (279 North 
i Broad st.). 

Eliza noth 


Ivy Hall School 

South Jersey Institute 

West Jersey Academy 

Van Kensselao.r Seminary 

Westiield Friends' School 

Scclev *s Home School 

East, Orange School 


Mrs.E.L. B. Clark 

James B. Bilks, A. M 

W. S. Evorsole 

Charles E. Knox, I). I)., presi- 
dent. 

Rev. Robert Julien. A M 

Rev. Thompson 11. La tdou, 
A. M . 

Mrs. J. Alien Maxwell 

Henry K. Trask 

Pho'bns W. Lyon 

Miss Helen M. Freeman 

Mrs. Annie L. Croasdale 

W. H. Seeley, A.M 

The Misses Underhill 


725 Englewood 

720 Fort Lee 

727 | Freehold 

728 Huckottstown 

720 ! llightstown. .. 


730 Hoboken 

731 .... do 

732 ' do 

733 ! Jersey City 

734 1 Jersey City (Ci and and 
| Vau Worst sts.). 

735 Lawrcucovillc 


I 


EngliAi and French School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. 

The Pingry School 

The Englewood School for Boys. 

ln«»titntc of the Holy Angels 

Young Ladies' Seminary 

('lentenary Collegiate Institute 


Pcddie 1 institute. 


Mat a wan 

Montclair 

Moorestown 

do 

Morristown (103S«t.).. 

Morristown 

Mount llolly 

Newark (544 U igh st. ) . . 
Newark (27 Hill at.) .. . 
New Brunswick (6 6 
Bayard st.). 

New Brunswick 


736 i 

737 ! 

738 ! 

739 ; 

740 l 
■ 741 i 

742 j 

743 ! 

744 ; 

745 i 
I 

746 


Vtl ; Newton 

748 } Orange (443 Main st.) . 


Academy of the Sacred Heart 

Hoboken Academy 

Stevens School. _ 

Hushrouch Institute 

St. Peter's College - 

Law reneeville School 

(t leu wood Collcgiatelnstitnte * 

Montclair Military Academy 

Friends' Academy 

Friends’ High School 

Miss Dana’s School for Cifls 

Morris Academy ; 

Mount Holly Academy for Boys j 

Newark Academy .* ; 

Tim Newark Seminary j 

The Misses A liable' s Seminary 1 


Misses Vail and Deane 

Win. Herbert Corbin, A. B., 
head master. 

AY. Wilbcrforce Smith, A. At.. 

Sister Mary Nonna 

Miss Eunice Day Sewall 

Rev.t Jcorgo li. Whitney, D.l)., 
president. 

liev. Joseph E. Perry, A.M., 
Ph.D. 

Sister M. Geraldine 

Ernst Richard. Ph. 1) ?. 

Rev. Edward Wall, A. M 

Charles C. Stimets, A. M 

Kev. J . Harper, S. J 


Rev. James 0. Mackenzie, Ph. 

D.. head master. 

('has. A . Jaggar, A . M., Ph. D. . 

John G. Mac Vicar 

Win. F. Overman 

Clement M. Biddle 

MissE. Elizabeth Dana 

Charles 1). Platt 

Kev. James J. Coale, A. M I 

S. A. Farrand, Ph. D 

M iss Whitmore 

The Misses Auable 


Rutgers College Preparatory School. . Eliot R. Pay son, Ph. D., head 

master. 

Newton Collegiate Institute Joel Wilson. A. M..- 

Dearborn Morgan School David A. Kennedy, Ph. D., 

Miss Abby B. Morgan, Miss 
* Jan© B. Dearborn. 


Statistics of 1891-92. 
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and other private second art/ schools — 1892-9S —Continued. 


Religious de- 
nomination. 

Second- 
ary in- 
struct- 
ors. 

Students 
in sec* 
ondary 
grades. 

Colored 
stu- 
dents in- 
cluded. 

Clas- 

sical 

course. 

Scion- 

tiiio 

course. 

Stndents 

below 

secondary 

grades. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
class of 
1893. 

Colleger 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
class 
of 1808. 
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A 

m 

i 
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21 

»2 

| 

Ph 
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*1 
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cJ 1 

1 i 
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53 
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14 

• 

is 

a 
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a 

IT 
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IS 
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5 
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83 

90 
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9 
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1 13 

12 

12 
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i 
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15 

0 1 

0 

5 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

1 3 

1 

1 
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6 

5 
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11 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

37 
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3 
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2 

15 

25 
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0 
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7 
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3 
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3 

23 
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1 0 
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Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries , 


749 

750 

751 

752 
759 

754 

755 

756 


State and post-office. 


Name of institution. 


NEW JEESEY— cont’d. 

I 

Paterson | Patercon Classical and S c i e n t i ft c 

I School. 

Plainfield j Leul's School for Boys 

do ' Seminary for Young* Ladies 

Princeton j Princeton Preparatory School 

Short 11 ills | Ba<|uet Iimtitulo 

Somerville j Somerville Classical School 

Summit , Summit Academy - 

do 1 Summit Collegiate Institute 


NEW MEXICO. 


757 | Santa Fe ! Academy of Our Lady of Light 

758 I do 1 Saint Michael's College 


759 


760 

731 

762 

763 

764 

765 

766 

767 

768 

769 

770 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

f04 

795 


.do ! Whitin Hall School 


NEW YOllK. 


Name of principal. 


Lincoln A. Rogers, A. M., 
David Magic, jr., A. B. 

John Leal, A. B 

Miss E. K. Kenyon 

J. B. Fine 

Miss Harriet. Stuart Baquet . 

Rev. J. A. Mots 

James Heard, A* M 

Martin Bahlcr 


Mother Francisca Lamy. 

Brother Botulpli 

Marshall U- Gaines 


Adams 

Albany (Kenwood) 

Albany 

Albany (155 Washing- 
ton a vo.). 

Albany (43 Lodge st.). 

Albany j 

Amsterdam , 

do ' 

Argylo 

Aurora 

Belleville I 

Binghamton 

Bridge Hampt on 

Brooklyn (30 St. James 
Place). 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn (183 Lincoln 
Place). 

Brooklyn (138-140 Mon- 
tague st.).' i 

Brooklyn (102 Berkeley , 
Place). * j 

Brooklyn (119 6th av.).| 

Brooklyn I 

Brooklyn (139 Clinton 
st.). ’ ! 

Brooklyn (209 Clinton : 

ave.)'. i 

Brooklyn (310 Stalest.) 1 
Brooklyn (145 Mon- 
tague st.). ; 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn (264 Jay st.). 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo (284 Delaware 
ave.). 

Buffalo (129 College st.) 

Buffalo (623 Delaware j 
ave.). * 

Buffalo (320 Porter ave.) 1 

Buffalo | 

Canandaigua ; 

do 


Adams Collegiate Institute 

Academy of the Sacred Heart 

The Albany Academy 

Albany Female Academy* 


( >rlo B. Rhodes, A . M 

Madam Jfl. L, Hogan 

Henry I\ Warren, A. B 

Miss Lucy A. Plympton... 


Christian Brothers' Academy 

St. Agnes School * 

Amsterdam Academy 

St. Mary’s Catholic Institute 

A rgvle Academy * 

Cayuga Lake M ilitary Academy * 

Union A cadi my 

The Lady Jane Grey School 

Bridge Hampton Literary and Com- 
mercial Institute. 

Adclpl i i A eademy 


Bedford Academy 

Berkeley Institute 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Chenevh v re Institute 


Christiansen Institute 

College Grammar School 

Professor Dcgliueo’s School for Young 
Ladies. 

Female Institute of the Visitation 

German American Academy 

The Latin School \ 


Pratt Institute High School. 

St. James School 

School for Girls* 

The Buffalo Seminary 


English and Classical Boarding and 
Day School. 

Heat licote School 


Cunisteo . 
Carmel . . 


Holy Angels Academy 

Sacred Heart High School 

Canandaigua Academy 

Granger Place School* for Young La- 
dies. 

Canixteo Academy 

Drew Seminary and Female College. 


Brother Constant ine 

lit. Rev. AY. C. l>onm\ D. D. 

Charles C. Wetsell 

Rov. J. P. MeTnerow 

AY in. P. Goodwin 

A. TC. Me Alpine, A. M 

Charles .1. Galpiu 

M rs. .1 une B. Hyde 

Lewis W. Hallock, A. M. .. 


John S. Cromhic. 


George Rodomnun Ph. D 

Miss Charlotte E. Hay nor 


Miss Clara R. Colton . 
Wm. A. Stamm 


Mrs. Emily C. Stacker. 

Levi Wells Hart 

Joseph Deghu(*e 


Sister Mary Paula McMahon . 


Joseph Deghu^o 

Dr. Casino Harrison, M. A. . 


William A. McAndrew.. 

Brother Joseph 

Miss Christiana Rounds. 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt 


Lucius E. Hawley, A. M 

Lester Whoelor, headmaster. 


Sister D. M. ICirby 

Sister Leonard 

J. Carlton Norris, A. M 

Miss Caroline A. Comstock, 
president. 

Daniel M . Estee, A. M 

James Martin Yeager, presi- 
dent. 


Statistics of 1891-92. 
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and other private secondary schools — 1892-93 — Con tinued. 
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Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries, 


State and post-office. 

Name of institution. 

1 

2 


Name of principal. 


nkw York — continued. 


796 

797 
70S 
709 
HOI) 
801 
802 
809 

804 

805 
800 

807 

808 

809 

810 j 

811 
8)2 , 
812 ! 

814 ! 

815 ; 
81(1 

817 ■ 

818 , 

819 

820 

821 

822 

822 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 
829 
820 
821 
822 
832 

834 

835 

R30 

837 

838 

839 

840 

841 

842 

843 

844 
645 

846 

847 

848 

849 

850 


Carthage 

Cazenovia 

Chappnqua 

Cincinnatus 

Clavoraek 

Clinton 

— do 

Corn wall-on Hudson. . . 

do 

J)cllii 

Dobbs I'Vrrv 

do ‘ 

Dundee 

Must Springfield 

Eddvtown 

Elba 

Klhridge 

Elmira (402 W. Church 
st.). 

Fhitbush 

Flushing 

do . . . 

Fort Ed ward 


St. James School 

Cazenov ia Seminary 

Chappaq ua M contain institute * 

( )\ n cinn a tus A cad cm v 

II tidson Iti ver I nst itii’t e 

Cottage Seminary for Girls 

Houghton Seminary 

Cornwall Height* School 

New Y nrk 111 ililary A cademy 

Delaware Academy 

The Misses Masters’s School 

Westminster School 

Dundee Preparatory School 

East Springfield Academy 

S t a r k e y Semi nary 

Elba Private School 

M n mo Collegiate. Instil ut e 

St. Crtmla School 


Franklin 

Garden City 

do 

Ciilbertsvillo J 


Geneva 

Glencovo 

Glens Falls . 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

ITartwick Seminary .. 

Havana j 

Hempstead 1 

II ud son I 

Dlmca j 

Jamaica 

Kiudcrhook I 

Kingston \ 

Lima i 


Erasmus Hall Academy 

Flashing Institute 

St. Joseph's Academy 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute - 

Delaware Literary Institute. 


Sister M. Josephine 

Rev. Isaac N. C. eluents, A. M 

S. C. Collins 

Willis A. Ingalls, II. S 

Itev. Arthur H. Flack, A. M. . 
Kev. Chester W. Hawley, A. M 

A. G. Benedict, A. M 

Carloa H. Stone 

Charles J. Wright, A.M 

Willis I). Graves 

The Misses Masters 

W. L. Cusliiug, head master. 

E. 15. (Jutes 

Prof. Mark Hollestor. A. M. . . 
Per. Alva H. Morrill, I). D. . . 

Miss Mary H. Hollister 

C. S. Palmer 

Miss Mary C. Gray 


Locust Talley 

Long Island City (157 
Fran klin st., Astoria), 

Lowvillo 

Macedon Center 

Manlius 

Marion 

Moriah 

Mount Vernon 


Cathedral School' of Saint Mary for J 
Girls. * i 

Cathedra) School of Saint Paul 1 

I 

G ilhortsville Academy and Collegiate j 
Institute-. j 

l)e Lniieey School I 

School for Children ! 

Glens Falls Academy { 

Greenville Academy 

Colgate Academy 

1 1 art wick Sent i nary ! 

Cook Academy " i 

Hempstead I list it ute ! 

'Pile Aliases Skinner's School ; 

The Cnscadiila School* | 

FniotilLill I 

K imlerhook Academy 

Golden Hill School. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 


Friends' Acadcniv 

Astoria Latin School. 


Now Brighton (Staten 
Island). 

New Brighton (West), 

New Brighton (Staten 
Island). 

New burg 

New York (117-119 
West 125th at.). 

New York (20 West 
44th at.). 

New York (17 West 
44th at.). 


It. Arrowsmith 

351 i as A. Fairchild 

Sr. M. Aloysius 

Jos. E. King, D. D., Ph.I)., 
president. 

Charles II. Vcrrill, A.M., Ph. Pj 
Miss J ulia Hutchins Farncll. . 

Charles Sturtevant Moore, 
A. 11. 

Marion A. Greene 


Miss Mary S. Smart 

Miss Mary H, Hopkins 

Daniel C. Farr 

T. W. Stewart 

Rev. John Greene, Ph. I) 

Rev. Win. Hull 

Albert C. llill, Ph. J) 

Ephraim Hinds, A. M 

Miss Sarah it. Skinner 

James 15 . Bussell 

Miss Sara Allen Hunt-iing.. 

Mrs. AY. K. Geer 

John M. Cross, A. M 

llov, Wm. K. Benlmm, A. M . 
D. D. 

Franklin P. Wilson 

Charles Lyman Shaw 


Low villo A cademy 

Macedon Academy 

St. John’s M ilitary School 

Marion Colleginlo Institute 

Sherman Collegiate Institute 

Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School 
for Girls. 

Brighton Heights Seminary 


i 


St. Austin’s School... 
St. Margaret’s School. 


Lincoln E. Itowley 

E. W. Stevens...* 

Wm. Verbeok 

Elmer G. Frail, A. M 

Burton B. L. Brown, A.M.. 
The Misses Lockwood 


Geo. W. Cook, rh.D. 


Lev. G. W. Dumbell, D. D., 

j liead master. 

[ Misses Spurling and Briggs.. 

Siglar’s Preparatory School \ TTenry W. Kiglar 

The Barnard School | William Livingston Hazeu . . . 


Berkeley School John S. White, LL. D 


Brcarley School. 


James G. Croawell. 
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802 
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800 
810 
811 
812 

813 

814 

815 
810 

817 

818 
810 

820 

821 

822 

823 

824 

825 

826 

827 

828 
828 

830 

831 

832 

833 

834 

835 

830 

837 

838 
870 

840 

841 

842 

843 

844 
813 
840 

847 

848 

• 

840 


1928 
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851 

852 

853 
854, 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 

860 
861 

862 j 

863 

861 
365 ! 

860 

867 

868 

869 

870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 
881 
882 
883 

,884 

885 

886 
887 


State and post-office. 

Name of institution. 

Name of principal. 

1 

2 

3 

new York— continued. 



New York (131 West 
43d st.). 

Now York (1961 Madi 
son ave.). 

New York (34 East 
51st st.). 

New York (270 West 

I 72d st.). 

I New York (32 West 
i 40th st.). 

; New York (20 East 
50th st.). 

New York (1481 Broad 
way). 

Now York (Manhattan- 


A. W. Oallisen* 

Classical School for Girls * 

Columbia Grammar School. . . . 

Lila A r . North 

B. H. Campbell 


Edwin Fowler I 







Female Academy of the Sacred Heart . 

Ellen Mahoney 

ville, Station K, 128th 
st., and St. Nicholas 
ave.). 

New York (Kutlier- 
ford Place). 

* 

Eduard A. H. Allen, C. E 



New York (607 5th 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardiner's 

Ttev. Charles H. Gardiner 

ave.). 

New York (55 West 

School. A 

Miss Gibbons's School* 

Miss Sarah H. Emerson 

471 h st.). 

New York (34 West 

Ilalsev Collegiate School 

AVm. D. Halsey, Ph. D 

1 40th st. ). 

I New York (Lexington 
! ave,). 

1 New York 

Hoidenfeld Institute 

Holy Cross Academy 

Dr. Theo. E. ITeidenfeld 

Sr. M. Helena 

! New York (20 West 
j 59th st.). 

Irving School 

Louis Dwight Kay 



New York 

La Salle Academy 

Lenox Institute 

Brother A gapas : 

New' York (334 Lenox 
ave..). 

New York (576 5th 
| ave.). 

New York (423 Madi- 

Andrew Zerban 

Lyon’s Classical School 

1 Eduard D. Lyon, Pli. D. ... . . . 

I. H. Morse Classical and English 

1. II. Morse 

! son ave.). 

Now York 

School. 

The Keed School* 

i 

Miss J alia G. McAllister... 

New York (38 West 

| Dr. J. SacliH’s Collegiate Institute ] 

Dr. Julius Sachs 

59 th st.). 

' New York (Station 1), 
j 313-315 East lOthst.). 

! New York (233 East 
j 17th st.). 

1 New York (224 West 

1 

St. Brigid’s Academy* 1 

St, John Baptist School 

St. Louis College 

Sister of Charity 

Mother Superior 

Bov. Joseph Hotel, D. D 

; 58tli st.), ; 

1 New York (0-8 East 
j 40th st.). ! 

! New York 

St. Mary’s School 

Kist e,t* in charge _ _ 

St. Mathew Academy * 

Ite.v. E. Bohm 

1 New York (139 Henry 
! st,.). 

! New York (340 West 
86<hs<.). 

| New York (116 West 

1 59tli st.). 

■ New York (52 AVest 

1 56th st.). 
i New York (230-282 
West 71st st.). 

New York (111 West 

St. Teresa's AeademV 

Mother Seraphine 

School for Girls 1 

Sara M. Ely (Miss) 

do 

Dr. Julius Sachs 

University Grammar School 

Elmer E. Phillips 

, TlieA r an Norman Institute* 

Mme. van Norman 

Mrs. Leopold Weil’s School for Girls.. 

Mrs. Matilda AVoil 

77th st.). 

New York (C45 Madi- 

1 AVoodbridge School 

J. Woodbridge Davis, C. E., 

son ave.). 

Not tli Granville 

t 

J North Granville Seminary w 

Ph. D. 

Arthur J. Clopgli, A.M 

N yack 


Imogene Bertholf (Mrs.) 

Oak Held 

Cary Collegiate Seminary * 

Kov, Curtis C, Gove, A. M .... 
Fred, L. Gamage. 

Oxford 

Oxford Academy * 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 
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nomination. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93, 


Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, 


State and post-office. 

Kamo of institution. 

Name of principal. 

1 

3 

3 


I nkw York— continued. 

888 1 Peek skill..' Mohegau Luke School 

889 j do ! Pcekskill Military Academy. 


do St . Gabriel’s School 

do Westchester County Institute. 

Pelham Manor Talt’s School 

Peterboro Evans’s Academy 

Pike Pike Seminary 

Pine Plains Seymour Smith Academy 

Platt sburg P’Youvjllo Academy 

Pompey Ponipyy Academy.. :... 

Poughkeepsie (82-84 Classical and Homo Institute. . 

Acad, my st.). 

Poughkeepsie Lyndon Hall School 

do Qu incy School 

do Piverview Academy* 


Paudolph 

lted Creek 

Koch ester 

Pochcster (7-9Cibbs 
st.). 

iioehestcr 

do 

do 

Pochcster (77 South 
Fit/lmgh st..). 
Poclicster (IKJO Central 
avo.). 

Pome 

Sag Harbor 

Salem 

Kaugerties 

, Sauijuoit 

Sherwood 

I Sing Sing 

. ... do 

Sod us 

Southold 

Stapleton 

Suspension liridgo 1 

Syracuse (209 Lock st. ) . I 

Tarry town : 

do 

Troy 

do 1 

Troy (7th and State sts.) 

Troy 

Union Springs 


Chamberlain Institute ! 

Bed Creek Union Seminary j 

Academy of the Harred Heart. ' 

Crittenden School for Young Ladies. . j 

Hale’s Classical and Seiontitic School.' 

Li\ingston Park Seminary* j 

Na/.urcth Aeademy ( 

The Misses N icholVs School j 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College. . 

St. Peter s Academy 

Aeademy of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 

Poxlmgh School 

SaugerUes Institute 

Kauquoit. Academy * 

Sherwood Select School 

I>r. Holbrook’s Military School 

St. John’s School ... 1 

Sod us Academy 

Southold Academy* 

The Staten Island' Academy 

]b> Veaux College 

St. John's Catholic Aeademy 

Miss Hulk ley’s School 

Irving Institute 

La Salle Institute 

St. Peter’s Academy 

Troy Academy 

Troy Female Seminary 

Friends’ Aeadeniv . . . ! ! 


Maj. H. Waters 

John .Newell Xildoxi, M. A.. 
M.D. 

Sister Esther 

Prof. Chas. Unterreiner 

Horace I). Taft, A. B 

Edward B. Hall 

/.A. Space 

Per. Abraham Matt ice, A. M. . j 

Sister McMillan 

D.H. Cook 

Miss Sarah V. JI. Butler | 

Samuel Wells Puck, A.M j 

Miss Mary Cornelia AUiger. ..j 
Joseph B. Bisbee and Harlan 
1*. Amen. 

AVm. C. (iorman, A. M 

Albert 1). Whitney, A. B 

Mary Stuart (Miss) 

Miss M. Crittenden 


Geo. D. Halo 

Mrs. 0. M. Curtis 

Pev. James P. Kiernan 

Misses Jane II. and Margaret 
I). Nichols. 

J. Steinhaouscr 


Sister Holy Family 

Mother Uasilo 

Alfred Arnold 

Wm. Wight 

N . Leonard 

Mrs. Agnes L. Tierney 

Pev. 1>. A. Holbrook, Ph. 1).. 

J. It. Gibson 

Lewis II. (’lark 

Miss Louise C. Pond 

Fred. E. Partington 

Eeginald H. Coo 

Sisters of St. JoRoph 

MissH. L. Bulkloy 

Jolm M. Furman, A.M 

Brother Edward 

Sister M. Odilia 

Maxcy &. Barnes 

Miss Emily T. Wilcox 

Charles 11. Jones 


do 

Verona 

Walworth 

Watertown (17 Clinton 
st.). 

Westchester 

do 


Utica Catholic Academy . 

Utica Female Academy 

The Homo School 

Walworth Aeademy 

i Irving School 


Boys’ Boarding School. 
Sacred Heart Academy 


Pev. J. S. M. Lynch, D. D., 
LL. U. 

Mrs. J alia C. G. Piatt 

Mrs. T. M. Foster 

A. H. McMurrny 

Miss Edith L. Cooper 


B. T. Harrington . 
Brother August . . 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

All Healing • Jones’ Seminary for Young Ladies. 

Asheville J Bingham School 

do i Rave.uscroft High School for Boys.. 

Augusta j Augusta Seminary 

lielvidere Bclvidere Academy 

llurgaw I Burgaw Academy 

* Statistics of 1891-92. 


Pev. C. A. Hampton 

Kobert Bingham, A.M..LL. D.l 

Kon aid MacDonald ! 

J.D. Hodges. A.M ! 

| Adelaide E. White 

1 Oscar J. Peterson, A. B J 


STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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and other private secoidarg schools — 1S9S-9S — Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93, 


Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries, 


State and post-office. 


1 


north Carolina— con- 
tinued. 


Name of institution. 


Name of principal. 


2 




944 

945 

946 

947 

948 

949 

950 

951 

952 

953 

954 
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956 
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958 

959 
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661 

962 

903 


964 


Burlington 
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Chocowinity 
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Conover 
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Enoch ville- 

Fancy Hill 

Farniiugton 
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Frau klin ton 

Gastonia 

Germanton 

Ilibriten 

Holly Springs 

Hookerton 

Huntersville 

Ilex . . 

Kings Mountain 

Kinston 


965 

do 
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Leaks villi* 
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Lenoir 
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Lexington 
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1009 

■ Woodland 

1010 

1 Yadkin ville 


Burlington Academy 

Caldwell Institute 

Trinity School 

Scotia Seminary 

Concordia College 

Elizabeth City Academy 

Elon College 

Enoch ville High School* 

Irdol! High School 

Farmington Academy 

Franklin High School* 

Albion Academy* 

Gaston Institute 

Germ an ton Institute 

Ilibriten Mount. Academy 

IIollv Springs Academy 

Hookerton Collegiate Institute... 

Huntersville High School 

Holly Grove Academy 

Lincoln Academy 

Boarding and Day School* 

Kinston College 

Leaks villa Practical High School. 

Barnes Academy 

Lexington Seminary* 

Louis burg Male Academy 

Marion High School 

Graham Academy 

M oores ville Academy 

Gilliam’s Academy. .* 

Morven Academy 

Mount OH\o,iIigh School 

Mount Tirzah Academy 

Reado Academy 

Newborn Collegiate Institute 

Norwood High School 

Oak Bulge Institute 

Horner Military School 

Buie’s Creek Academy 

Polk ton Academy 

Peace Institute. 

Ealeigh Mule Academy 

St. Augustine’s School 

St. Mary’s School 

Beidsville Female Seminary 

Eidgeway High School 

llox boro Institute 

Ingram Branch nigli School 

Selina Academy 

Scotland Neck Military Academy 

Greene Academy .* 

Bethel Academy 

Southport Collegiate Institute 

Home School * 

Stoneville Collegiate Institute. . . 

Sununcrfield School 

Tarboro Female Academy 

Taylorsville Collegiate Institute. 

Fair View College 

Trenton High School 

Vaahti Academy 

Warren ton Male Academy 

Cape Fear Academy 

English and Classical School 

Waters Normal Classical 

Woodland High School. 

Yadkinvillo Normal School 


. Wilbur E. Ormond 

. J. H. McCracken 

. Rev. N. (,\ Hughes, I). J) 

. I>. J. Satterfield, lb 1) 

. Kov. W. H. T. l)au 

. S/L. Sheep 

. W. S. Long, A. M., 1). 1) 

. I\ E. Wright 

. n. T. Burke 

.| Leon Cash 

,| Do Witt VV. Odom, B. S 

.' Bev. Sain’l S. Sevier 

. James A. MeLauclilm 

W. B. Harris 

. E. li. Phillips 

. C. F. Siler 

. G.W.Mewborn 

. Grev & McElroy 

. A. k. Beck .../. 

.j Miss L. S. Cat heart 

. Misses Virginia and Henry 
Patrick. 

. D. T. Edwards 

.j Prof. B. W. Kay 

. E. L. Barnes 

W. »T. Scroggs 

. i Prof. W. B. Daniel 

.i J. A. B. Fry 

J Bev. W. Q. A. Graham, A.B. 

.j ,T. A. Matheson 

.| John W. Gilliam 

George Belcher 

. J. E. Smith 

J James W. Tillett 

. ! Miss Lizzie B. Martin 

J. I). Hodges, A. M 

.1 B. L. Smith 

J J. A. and M. H. Holt 

. j Horner A Drewry 

. Km*. J. A. Campbell 

-I W. F. Humbert 

. James Dinwiddic, M. A 

J HughMoxsonandC. 13. Denson 

. Iiev. A. B. Hunter, A.B 

. Rev. Bennett Smedes, A. M. . . 

. Miss Annie L. Hughes 

. John Graham " 

Edward E. Britton 

. Prof. S. D. Cole 

. W. 11. Pope 

. W.C. Allen, A.B 

. J. B. Williams 

. Bev. H. P. Bailey, A. M 

. Dr. Sani’l W. M nrphy, A. M . . . 

. Mrs. Fannie Morrow 

. N. S. Smith 

. John W. Wilborn 

. I). G. Gillespie 

. Rev. J. A. White 

. W . ,1. Jones, A. M 

. W. H. Rhodes 

. Frank B. Hemlron 

. C. H. Scott 

. Washington Catlett 

. Rev. Daniel Mori elle 

. • Rev. C. S. Brown 

..j N.W. Britton 

-j Zeno H. Dixon, B A 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 



STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1983 


and other private secondary schools — 1898 - 93 — Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies , seminaries 



State and post-office. 


1 


Iff) JIT II DAKOTA. 

1011 


1012 

Grand Forks* 


OHIO. 

3013 


10H 

A ust inburg 

1015 

Barnesville j 

1030 

Central (’ollege ; 

3017 

Cincinnati 

1018 


1010 

Cincinnati ( W a lnut 


Hills). 

1020 

Cincinnati 

3021 

Cincinnati (44 East A u- 


burn avc.). j 

3022 

Cleveland 

1023 

Cleveland (787 Euclid . 


avc.). ! 

1024 

Cleveland (Jersey st.) . . 

3025 

Cleveland 

3020 

(’ollege Hill 

1 

1027 

1 

Columbus (box 231)....' 

1028 

Columbus (151 East j 


Broad). j 

1029 

Columbus 

1030 

Crawtis College ' 

1031 

Damascus 

3032 

Dayton 

3033 

<lo 

3034 

Kwington ‘. ... 

3035 

Fostoria 

1030 

Gambler 

3037 

Granville 

3038 

Green Spring 

3039 

Hudson 

3040 

Marietta . 

3041 

Marion : 

3042 

Mount Vernon 

1043 

New Hagerstown 

1044 

New Lexington 

1045 

Oxford 

1040 

Poland 

1047 

Beading 

3048 

St. Martins 

3049 

Savannah 

3050 

South New Lvmo 

1051 

South Salem. 

1052 

Springfield (130 East 


High at.). 

1053 

Tiffin 

1054 

Toledo 

1055 

Wnugoon 

1050 

Zanesville 


on ho ox. 

1057 

Baker City 

1058 

1059 

CoqniUo City 

Dallas 

1000 

Forrest Grove 



Kame of principal. 


Miss »S. P. Brown 

Mother Stanislaus Ttal’tor. 


Ohio Normal University 
Grand River Institute... 

Friends’ Boarding School 

Central College Academy 

Colleg la I e School 

Eden Park School * . . . 

Franklin School 


II. 8. Lehr, A. M 

Bov. B. G. McClelland, A. M 

Joseph C Stratton 

C. L. Dickey 

Bov. J. llnbin, A. B 

Madame Fred in 

«J oscpii E. White 


St. Frances College 

School for Girls. .'. 

Cleveland Academy* 

Hathaway- Brown's School for Girls.. 

St. Ignatius College 

University School 

Ohio Military Institute 

The Columbus Latin School 

Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
School. 

St. Joseph’s Academy * 

Crawtis ( ’ollege I 

Damascus Academy 

Dayton Academy’- 

St. jM ary s Institute 

Kwington Academy 

Fostoria Academy " 

Kenyon Military Academy ! 

Gram ill o A end cm y ? 

Green Spring Academy .j 

Western Kcser\o Academy 

Marietta Academy * j 

St. Mary's Se hoof j 

St. Vincent do Paul’« School i 

New Hagerstown Academy j 

St. Aloysios Academy. . . / j 

Western Female Seminary 1 

Poland Fnion Seminary.. 

Academy of Mount Notre Dame 

Ursulino Academy for Young Ladies. 

Savannah Academy * 

New Lyme Institute 

Salem Academy 

Spi iugticld Seminary 


Very Pew Peter B. Fnglert. 
Miss Katharine M. Lupton. . 

Miss L. S. Andrews 

Miss Mary E. Spencer 


Academic Department of Heidelberg 
University. 

I’rsuline Coil vent of the Sacred Heart. 
Northwestern Normal and Collegiate 
Institute.* 

Putnam Seminary 


St. Francis Academy 

Ootjuille Academy 

La Creole Academic Institute. 
Tualatin A cudem v * 


Bov. Joseph L. Hallo, S. J 

Newton M. Anderson 

John Hey ward McKenzie, 
A. M. 

Frank T. Cole, A. B., LL. B. . . 
Miss Lueretin M. Pluips. 

Sister Mary Liguori 

L. S. Latfeilv, A. M 

♦John Edwin Jay 

H. A. Warren. 

Bov. Joseph Werkeaser 

F.F. Vale, A.M 

J. S. Wilhelm 

Lawrence Bust, M. A., 7iL. I). 

J. D. S. Biggs, A. M., Ph. D 

Morris J . Hole, M, S., A. B 

Frederick W. Ashley 

Martin B. Andrews/ 

Bov. James A. Bums 

Bov. L. W. Mulhano 

J. Howard Brown 

Mother Gonznga. 

jjeila S. McKee 

Eugene 1*. Semple 

Sister Agnes Aloysio,, supe- 
rioress. 

Sister M. Baptista 

J. W. Bo wins 

J. Tuckerman, A. M., Pli. I) . . 

L. F. Hennessy, B. S 

Miss Susan A. Longwell 


W. A. Garrison, A.M. 


Mother .Superior. 
Solomon Mctzler. 


Mrs. Helen Buckingham Colt. 


Sister Mary Cupertino. 

AY. H. Bunch 

G. 11. Dawes 

James R. Robertson... 


* Statistics of 1801-02. 


STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1933 


other private seeon iary t ckool* — 1S92-93 — Continued. 
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obkoon — continued . 


Mount Angel 
Pendleton ... 

Portland 

do 
do 
do 


Name of institution. 


Natno of principal. 


(Jueen of Angels Academy | Mother M. Bernardino 

bt. J osepli’s A cadeuiy Sister Mary Stanislaus 

Bishop Scott Academy J. W. Hill, B. A., M. D 

Portland Academy * ; J. Ii. Wilson 

St. Helen's Hall j Miss Mary B. Rodney 

j St. Michael’s College * Rev. Bi other Lactam 

The Dalles ' St. Mary's Academy I Sister M . Lauren tin 

-..-do | Wasco Independent Academy and J, Stanley Brown 

j State Normal School. ! 

PENNSYLVANIA. I i 


Academia 

Allegheny (140 Grant 
ave.). 

Ambler 

Barkeyvillo 

Beaver 

Re]] tribute 

Bethlehem 

do 


Birmingham 

Blairsvillo 

Biistlcton 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

Coneordville — 

Dry Run 

Killers Ridge 


Erie 

do 

Factory v ill© 

Fredericksburg 

Fredonia 

Germantown 

Germantown (204 West 
Chelfon ave.). 

Greensburg 

Harrisburg 

Jenk intown 

Kcnnett Square 

Kingston 

Lancaster 


Lansdowno 

Lew into wn 

Ligonier 

Loretto 

McDonald 

McEwcnsvill© 

MeSherrystown 

Media 


Meroersburg 

Mifflin town 

Millville 

Mount Pleasant. 

Myers town 

New Bloomfield. 

North East 

North Hope 

North Wales.... 


Tuscarora Academy 

School for Girls and Young Ladies . 

Sunnyside School 

Barkeyville Academy 

Beaver College and Musical Institute 

Bellefonte Academy " 

Moravian Parochial School 

Preparatory School for Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Mountain Seminary 

Blairsvillo Seminary 

St. Luke's Boarding School for Boys. . 

Chain bersburg Academy 

Chester Academy 

Maplewood 1 nslitute * 

Dry Run Academy 

Elders Ridge Classical and Normal 
Academy. 

Erie Academy 

St. Benedict s Academy*.. 

Keystone Academy . . . 

Schuylkill Seminary 

Fredonia Institute .* 

Germantown Academy 

Miss Mary E. Sto\ one's School 


Ida M . Barton, A. It. 
Miss Mary Maitland. 


Miss S. A . Knight 

Charles Manchester, B. D... 

1 ltev. R. T. Taylor, A. M. ( 1) D 

Rev. J, P. Hughes 

; Albert George ltau,B. S 

! Wm. Ulrich. 


Miss N.J. Davis. .- 

Rev. T. R. Ewing, 3). D ... 

Charles ii. St rout 

M. Jl. Alexander, A. M 

George Gilbert 

J osoph Short lidge, A . M . . . 

(/has. W. Long, A. B 

Rev. N. 15. Kelly, A. M 

George A. Willey, A. M 

Benedictine Sisters 

Fred Manville Loomis, A. M. . 

Rev G. Holzapfel, A. M 

L. It Ecklos, A.M 

William Kershaw, Ph. D. .. 
Miss Mary E. Stevens 


Greenshurg Seminary 

The Misses Tomkinson’s School 

Abington Friends’ School 

Martin Academy 

Wyoming Seminary 

The Yeates Institute 


Darby Friends’ School 

Lcwistown Academy 

Ligouier Classical Institute 

Mount Aloysius Academy 

Ingleside Academy 

M ©E wensvi He A cademy 

St. Joseph’s Academy. 

Providence Preparatory Meeting 
School.* b 

M ercorsburg College * 

Mifflin Acodomy 

Greenwood Seminary 

Western Pennsylvania Classical and 
Scientific Institute. 

Palatinate College 

Bloomfield Academy 

St. Mary's College." 

North Washington Institute 

North AY ales Academy and School of 
Business. 

- * Statistics of 1891-92. 


W.M. Swingle, Ph. D 

Miss Martha M. Tornkinson . . 

Louis 15. Ambler 

J. Henry Painter 

Rev. L L. Sprague, A.M.,D.D. 
Rev. Montgomery K. Hoonor, 
M. A . 

Anna M. Ambler. 

J alien O. Pla, B. S 

E. II. Dickinson 

Mother M. de Sides Ihmsen. .. 

Rev. AY r . I). Irons 

I. n. Mauser 

Mother Ignatius 

M iss Alice AV. J ackson. 


Rev. George M.Aughinbaugh, 

J. J* Euler 

Ilenry Ii. Russell 

Rev. Leroy Stephens, D, D 


Edwin Maxev. president 

George W. Avagenseller, A. B. 

Aug. Dooper, rector 

H. S. Gilbert, B. E. D„ B. S. - - - 
Samuel U. Brunner 
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State and post-oflico. 

Name of institution. 

Name of principal. 


1 

59 

3 


PENNSYLVANIA— COnt’d. 



1U5 

Oakdale Station 

Oakdale Classical and N ormal 
A enderny. 

T. J. George 

1116 

Ogontz . 

Cheltenham Academy 

John Calvin Rico 

1117 

Oloy 

Oloy Academy* 

Martin S. Hnrting 

1118 

3’ h i 1 n d o 1 p li i a (401 
South 22d st.). 

William S. Blight, jr.’s School for 
Bovs. 

William S. Blight, jr 

1110 

Philadelphia (248 
South 21st «t.). 

Day School for Girls * 

Miss Katharine B. Hayward.. 

1120 

Philadelphia (700 
North Broad st.). 

East burn Academy 

George East burn, M. A., 
Ph. I). 

1121 

Philadelphia (15th and 

3 taco hIh). 

Friends’ Central School 

Miss Annie Shoemaker, Wil- 
liam Birdsall. 

1122 

Philadelphia (140 North 
16th st.). 

Friends’ Select Sc hool 

J. Henry Bartlett, superin- 
tendent. 

1122 

Philadelphia (2037 Do 
Liincov Place). 

!M iss Gibson’s Family and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 

Miss M. S. Gibson 

1124 

Pliiladcijdiia 

Girard Colle ge 

Adam H. Fetterolf, Ph. D., 
president. 

1125 

Philadelphia (4112 
Spruce st.). 

Miss Gordon’s English and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Gordon 

1120 

Philadelphia (4105 
Chestnut st.). 

Tlio Hamilton School 

Le Roy Bliss Teckham, head 
master. 

1127 

Philadelphia 

Home School for Girls 

Mine. H. V. F. Clero 

1128 

Philndoljdiia (2011 Do 
! Lancoy Place). 

Agnes Irwin's School for Girls 

Miss Agnes Irwin 

1120 

Philadelphia (Chest- 
nut llill). 

Mount St. Joseph Academy 

Sist era of St. J oseph 

1130 

! Philadelphia (18th and j 
Chestnut sts.). 

Rittcnhouso Academy 

De Bonneville K. Ludwig, 
A. M.j Erasmus B. Wa- 
ples, A. M. 

1131 

Philadelphia (Ml 5 Lo- 
cust st.). 

Rugby Academv 

O.C. Mordorf 

1132 

Philadelphia (1427 
North 16th st..). 

Schlcigli Academy 

Miss Frances M. Schlcigli 

1133 

Phil adolphia (2101 
Spruce sL). 

Walton School 

Miss Cordelia Brit t ingham . . . 

1134 

Ph i 1 ail el pliia (1002 
Green st.). 

West Green Street Institute 

Miss Martini Laird 

1135 

Philadelphia (2045 W al- 
n ut st.). 

West Walnut Street Seminar v 

Mrs, 1 1 onrietta Ivutz 

1130 

Philadelphia (8 South 
12th st.) . 

William Penn Charter School 

Richard M. Jones, LL. D 

1137 

Pittsburg... 

TJ rsul ine Academy 

Sister Frances 

1138 

Pottstowu 

The Hill School..' 

John Meigs, Ph. D 

1139 

Prospect..- 

Prospect Normal and Classical Acad- 

F. W. Magoo 

1140 

Heading 

emy. 

Selwyn Hall 

JtcV, William J. Wilkie, A. M. 

1141 

Kim ora burg 

Clarion Collegiate Institute 

S. W. ICerr 

1142 

Salts burg 

Kiskiminctas Springs School 

A. W. Wilson, jr., A. M. ; R. 
Willis Fair M, S. 

1143 

Scranton 

School of the Lackawanna 

Rev. Thomas M. Cami, A. M. j 
Walter II. Buell, A. M. 

1144 

Selin sgrove 

The Missionary Institute*..... 

J. R. Dim in, D. D 

1145 

Sharon 

Hull Institute * 

T. A. Edwards 

1140 

South Bethlehem 

Bishopthorpo School for Girls 

Miss Fanny I. Walsh 

1147 

Stau ton 

Bolleview Academy . 

J.R. Millin. A.M 

1148 

Sugar Grove 

Sugar Grove Seminary and Conserva- 
tory. 

lior.li. J. White, A. B 

1149 

To wand a . * 

Susquehanna Collegiate Institute 

Edwin E. Quinlan, A. M 

1159 

Union town 

Beds tone Academy and Commercial 
College. 

James H. Griffith 

1151 

Ward 

Ward A cadcmy 

Beni. F. Leggett, Ph. I) * . 

W. W. Smith, rector ; John B. 
Wheeler, head master. 

1152 

Washington 

Trinity Hall.: 

*1153 

Waterford . 

W aterford Academy 

* statistic* of 1891-92. 

; W.F.Morcer, Ph.M 
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4 

1 
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2, 500 
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1, 000 
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3 

G 

1 

1,000 

1 11 
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1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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.... 
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2 1 

4 



: 400 


1115 


1119 

1120 
1121 
1122 

1123 

1124 

1125 

I 1 12G 

1127 
1 123 

1129 

1130 

1131 

1132 

1133 

1134 

1135 
1130 

1137 

1138 

1 139 


1141 

1 142 

1143 

1144 

1145 

1146 
2147 
1146 

1149 

1150 

1151 

1152 

11» 
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Table 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies, saninavie b, and 



State and pout-office. 

Name of institution. 

Name of principal. 


1 

2 

3 


PENNSYLVANIA — COTlt'd. 



1154 

West Chester.. 

Darlington Seminary for Young 

Ki chard Darlington 



Ladies. 


1 1 55 



F E. Knock B. S .... 

1150 

West! own . . /. 

Westtown Hoarding School 

7 a bedee Haines, suporinten j- 

1157 

Wi Ik oh bur re 

Harrv Hillman Academy 

Harry (J. Davis, A. M 

1158 

Williamsport 

Ladies’ Classical Institute 

Miss Juno M. Wilson 

1150 

do 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 

Edward J . Grav, D. D 

1100 

Wvneote 

Chelten Jlillw School 

Mrs. E. W. Heacock 

1101 

York 

York Collegiate Institute 

Kev. E. T. Jeffers, 1). I) 


RHODE ISLAND. 



1162 

East Greenwich 

Fast Greenwich Academy 

Rev. F. D. Iihikoslee, D. D 

116H 


Academy of the Saerotl Heart.. 


1104 

Providence 

English and Classical School 

Charles B. Goff, Pli.D 

1105 

do 

Friends' School 

Augustine Jones 

1106 

do 

La Salle Academy 

Brother James 

1107 

l*rovidoueo (280 Hone 

Miss Sheldon's School for Young 

Miss Helen M. Sheldon 


ill Hi.). 

Ladies. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 



r.fw 

Aiken 

Aiken Institute 

»T. F. McKinnon, A. B 

1 100 


M iss Hubbard’s Home School 

M iss Lon ora C. Hubbard < 

1170 

do 1 

Patrick Military Institute 

John 1L Patrick 

1171 

liatesburg 

Batcsbiirg 1 1 igh School 

J. M. T. Child roy, B. A 

1172 

I Jharleston - 

Academy of Our Lady of Morey 

Sister Mjiry Ap-atlui . 

11 72 

do 

Charleston Female Seminary * 

Miss E. A. Kelly . . 

1174 

do 

The High School of Charleston 

Virgil C. Dibble, A. M 

1175 

do 

Porter Military Academy 

Charles J. Coleoek, head mas- 

1176 

do 

Mrs. Isabel N. Smith’s Private School 

t or. 

Mrs. Isabel N. Smith 

1177 

do 

Fniversity School. 

W. D. McKeuney 

1178 

(Jharleston (11 Nassau 

Wallingford Academy 

j Kev, L. A . Grove' 

1179 

si). 

Chesterfield 

( 'host erfield Academy 

Wright 

1180 

Clinton 

Preparatory Department and High 

J. 1. Clciaml, M. A., president. 



School of the Presbyterian College 




in South Carolina. 


1181 

do 

Thorn well Orphanage 

Rev. Wiu. F. J acobs, I). I) 

1182 

Clio 

Hebron High School 

D. W. Daniel 

1182 

Cokesbury 

Cokesbury Conference School 

C.C. Keed 

1184 

Dudley 

Dudley High School 

Miss M undo, Leach Alford 

1185 

Progmoro 

X’onn Normal and Industrial School.. . 

Muss L. M. Towne, Miss E. 




Murray. 

1186 

Gowonsvillo 

Cowensvillo Seminary 

W.IX O’Shields 

1187 

Honea l'ath 

Honea Path High School * 

•T. B. Watkins 

1188 

J ordan 

Jordan Academy 

JohnM. Knight 

1180 

Kelt on 

K el ton Academy 

1 S. V L Kiee, jr ... 

lino 

Kershaw 

Kershaw High School 

! IX r. It. Beck 

1191 

Lexington 

Palmetto Collegiate Institute 

Percival E. Rowell 

1102 

Manning (box 3) 

Manning Collegiate Institute 

I). C. Anderson 

1100 

Niuotv*Six 

N inety-Six Higdi School 

J. 0. Cork. M. A 

1194 

Koidvillo 

Koidvillo Female College 

A. Spencer 

1195 


Koidvillo Male High School 

A. Spencer 

1196 

Stokes .Bridge 

Hebron High School 

AY. A. Masse beau 

1197 

Sumter 

The Sumter Institute 

H. Frank Wilson president. . . 

1108 

William ston 

William a ton Male High School 

G. S. Goodgion 

1190 

Woodruff 

Woodruff Male and Female High 

B. W. Gotsingor J... 



School. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 



1200 

Canton 

Agus tana College 

Anthony G. Tuve 

1201 

Sioux Falls 

An Saints School 

Miss Helen S. Peabody 

£202 

do 

UniCt i fcity of Sionx Fal Is 

E. B. Meredith 

1202 

Yankton 

Benedictine Convent of the Sacred 

Kev. S. H. (J’Hare 



Heart. 




STATISTICS OP PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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other private secondari/ schools — — Continued. 
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; Second - 
: ary in 
, stmct- 
, ors. 


Students 
in sec- 
ondary 
ados. 


Colored ! 

Hi II- ! 

denis in- 
cluded. 


nomination . 


Friends 0 


Nonfleet 

Friends 


N ounce t 
M.E .... 


K on sect 


M. K 

I K.C 

■ Nonsect 

I Friends 

K.O 

Nonscot 


Non sect. 
Hunt . . . 

1 MI.... 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
JEpia ... 


Non sect . 
Prcsb — 


Nonsect . 
Prcsb ... 


JSli'tb . . . 
Metli... 

Bapt . . . 

N r onscct 


Bapt . 


Nonsect. 

Nonscct. 

Nonsect. 


Non sect 

Nonsect 

Prcsb 

Presb 

Metli 

Non sect 

Nonsect 

Bapt 



* 



! r i 

Is 


t 4 

4 $ 

1 ; 

i * 

0 : 

2 

; 3 ' 

3 

3 

j 8 

.j 

0 1 

3 

j « j 

8 


,1 

3 ; 

3 

; 4 

8 

: 0 ; 

, •> 

1 

0 , 

j 7 1 

! 

3 

i 4 ; 

0 

1 1 

5 

; 1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

: ;t 1 

0 

: 1 ; 

1 

1 0 , 

2 

i 0 1 

c 

! 6 ; 

0 

6 : 

.1 

! 

4 

3 

i 0 

1 j 

1 

, 1 ! 

1 1 

‘ O 

j 

3 

| 

i 2 

j 2 

1 
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1 1 

! 3 : 

; 1 

0 ; 

- 2 

3 ! 

; n 
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, 1 
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1 3 

; 1 
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i ° 

i 3 

i 2 
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3 

1 

0 

2 

2 ! 

5 

1 j 

2 

1 i 

3 

1 1 

0 


Luth . 
P.E.. 
Bapt . 


3 

y 


too 

50 

105 

0 

119 

9 

39 


119 

101 

50 

104 

0 


0 

0 

104 


50 i 

35 


70 


125 : 

04 


I 


Clas- ! Scion 
sic-il title 
course, course. 


; Students 
j below 
secondary 
[ grades. 


I Gradtp 
I ates in 
! class ot 
! 1893. 


[ College* 
jpreparaj 
tor y si u 
idoiits in 
I class 
: of 1893. 


a U i a 




145 

25 

21 


Ml 

20 

0 

7 

50 

100 

0 

0 

35 

0 


26 
62 
13 
15 ; 
0 

20 | 
38 1 
0 i 
6 i 
35 


I 

l 

1 i 

Si 

1 


12 I 20 

34 : 37 

13 I 10 
7 | 11 

20 [ 14 

! 

30 

40 
10 


25 ! 

4 i i 

5 I 

28 I 32 
20 
53 
14 
10 
20 
0 

44 
55 

0 

45 


w 

1U M 1 

** 



0 

0 

° 

C 

(- 

'' 

»! 

0 

0 

75 
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50 

0 

u 
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1 

1C 

4 
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13 
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nr 

0 

r 

2 

nr 
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j 

0 
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0 

(J 

24 

2 

20 

15 

0 

0 





0 

0 

93 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 




0 

0 

77 

0 





0 

4 





6 

0 



0 

0 

4 

16 



0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11 

4 

l) 

0 

0 

0 

(1 





0 

0 

15 

6 

25 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 9 

0 

! 0 

20 

0 

0 

: 0 



15 

: 27 
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l 3 

1 

i" *8 

j 9 
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0 

5 

I 6 
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! ° 
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| 

, 0 

i 

8 

! * 

0 

I 0 
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! 10 

i 

! 

0 

0 

i 

4 

12 

"6* 

0 

; 0 

! 6 

5 

| 3 

: 0 

20 

-m: 

i"o- 

"<T 

* 5" 

: 0 ' 

1 

: 0 

■ 0 

2 

3 

0 

1 0 

; 0 

. 0 

18 

15 


.... 

t 0 

0 

! 4 

6 I 

"o’ 

! 0 

0 

6 

r* 

" 2 1 

"6 
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0 
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1 



0 

1 0 
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c 

7 

2 

! 3 

! 0 
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I 0 

9 



0 
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: 1C 
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6 

0 
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I 0 

0 

0 

: 0 

0 

! 0 
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0 

2 

0 



i 2 

4 

2 

! 6 

0 
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1 

! 

| 29 

10 

0 

i 
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*6* 
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14 

5 

0 

0 

1 0 

I 0 

1 0 

6 

I 
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0 

8 

30 

0 

11 

12 


0 

0 

55 

30 

25 

11 

19 

15 


27 

35 

{ 

55 

0 

4o 


85 
33 
o ; o 
:5 i u» 

0 I 40 


0 

18 

85 


20 

0 

0 


0 | 00 
12 i 0 
125 j 107 


47 

18 


31 

17 


! 


36 i 42 
11 
21 

7 i 8 

112 ! 103 


12 * 
05 ! 
25 ! 
(-7 j 
40 ! 
28 i 
16 ! 
20 ( 
0 i 
38 ; 
12 | 

0 \ 
27 
12 ! 


i 


64 


13 


" 

© 


a 

£ 

j £ 

1 rt 

<x 

a 

£ 

« 

i 
g . 

£ 

£ 

0 

i ^ 

* 


u. 

► 

17 

18 

l» 

40 

»t 

0 

6 

0 

0 

800 

2 

7 

i 

3 

525 

7 

12 

2 

1 

5, 000 

12 

0 

0 

0 

300 

11 

"iV 

’*2* 

!”*' 

5, 000 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 


! 5 

4 

3 

0 

3, 000 

13 

12 

11 

2 


0 

9 



3 500 

39 

0 

11 

0 

1, out) 

2 

iJ 

2 

3 

7, 000 

(* 

(1 

•J 

0 


0 


0 

1 

500 

4 

3 

1 

1 


O 

J) 




10 

0 

3 

0 



500 

0 

0 

5 

0 


0 

r f 
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() 

13 

2, 000 

! 7 ; 

0 

4 

0 

; loo 

! 8 I 

0 




j v ' 

0 

9 

■ 
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0 ! 

i" "3 

j* "5" 

3 

3 
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i ° 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 vi 

i 

[ 

17 

5 
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1 
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1 

| 87 

: 0 ; 

0 
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0 

.‘"S’; 

"o’ 

0 


200 

' i 

0 i 

o ! 
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0 




0 

0 

125 ; 

"6"! 

**2*i 

0 

2 

0 

-j' ; 


4 

5 



200 
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0 
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0 

0 

u 
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' 

600 
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0 

3 

0 

100 

3 

6 

3 

6 

60 

0 

14 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 




8 

2 

6 

0 

1,000 

0 

9 

0 

3 

300 

4 

11 

3 

6 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 


1154 

1155 
1150 

1157 

1158 

1159 
1100 
1161 


1162 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1166 
1167 


1168 

1109 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 
1176 

1170 

1177 

1178 

1179 

1180 


1181 

1182 

1183 

11H4 

1185 

1186 

1187 

1188 

1189 

1190 

1191 

1192 

1193 

1194 
119$ 

1196 

1197 

1198 

1199 


1200 

1201 

lfe 

1203 
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Table 5. — Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, and 



TENNESSEE. 


1201 

1205 

1200 

1207 

1208 
1200 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1212 
1214 

3215 
1210 
3217 
1218 
3210 
1220 
1221 
3 222 

1223 

1224 

1225 
3220 

1227 

1228 
1221 ) 

1230 

1231 

1232 

1233 

1234 

1235 
3230 

1237 

1238 
1230 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 

1248 

1249 

1250 

1251 

1252 

1 1253 

11254 

11255 
13250 
11257 

1258 

1259 

1260 
1261 
1262 
1203 

1264 

1265 


Alexandria 
Bellhuchle. .. 
Bloomiugdalo 
Bloomington. 
Bluff City ... 
Brownsville . 

do 

Butler 

Centerville .. 
Chattanooga. 
do ... 

Clarion II lo .. 

Cleveland 

Clifton 

do 

Covington ... 

Ciilluoka 

Brin 

Darden 

Eva Mills.... 
Fayetteville . 

Foiileh 

Franklin .... 


Kamo of institution. 


T. M. Lawrence College..... 

AVebb School 

K i n gsley Sem in ary 

Bloomington < College 

/oil i co tier I n st i t utc 

\Vosl«\\ an Female ( 3>1 lege. 

Brownsville Military School 

llolly Spring College 

Ccntrovillo High School 

CaiilUins School * 

Chattanooga College fur Vonng Ladies 

ClarlvmilJo Female Aradrmy 

Centenary Female College 

Clifton Masonic Academy* 

Clinton High School 

Tipton Female Seminary* 

Cnlleolui Academy 

Houston College 

Darden Academy* 

T ulogahler ( hjlege 

Fayetteville Collegiate. Institute* 

N o’w 1 1 elt on School 

Franklin Academy 


Ni«ne of principal. 


do j Wall and Moonfey’s School * 


Howell 

.Huntingdon 

«lop pa 

Knoxville 

Lexington 

Lowftdmrg 

London 

AIcK enssio 

Manchester 

Martin 

Memphis 

do 

do 

M on i phis (330 Poplar st ) 

Mountain City 

M urfreesboro 

Nashville 

do 

do 

, do 

Nett l© Carrier 

Orysn 

Overall 

Paint Bock 

Persia 

Pine wood 

Prospect 

Kipley 

RogersviUe 

Sweetwater 


Tazewell . 


Gordonsyillo I Gordonsville Academy 

Grand View Grand View Normal Institute' 

Green Brier ; Central Tennessee Normal School 

Greeneville j Groenovillo Collegiate Institute* 

Hartsville j llartsville Masonic Institute 

Henderson j Jackson District High School 

llolladay j Holla day Independent Normal School 

Howell Academy 

Southern Normal University 

Sulphur Springa Academy.. 

The University School of Knoxville 

Lexington Academy 

Ilaynes-McLean School 

London High School 

McTyeii© Institute 

Manchester College 

McFerrin College* 

Clara Conway 1 ustitnto 

Memphis Institute* 

St. Agues Academy 

St. Mary’s School 

Masonic Institute 

Murfreesboro Academy 

Boscobel College 

Montgomery Bell Academy 

St. Cecilia Academy 

Select School for Young Ladies 

Alpine Institute 

Hatcher Academy 

Salem Academy 

Seven Islands Academy * 

Holston Valley High School * 

Pine wood Academy 

Proswot Academy 

La u cl or dal o Institute 

McMinn Academy 

Sweetwater Seminary for Young 
Ladies. 

Tazewell College 


F. S. Gold 

AV.R. andJ.M. Webb 

Joseph 11. Kotron, A. M 

Ed. K. Ling, M. S 

J.W. Uepass, A, 1? 

T. W. Crowder, president 

E. A. Maddox 

dames H. Smith 

AV. A. Matthews 

AVilford Caulkins, A. M 

John L. Cooper, A.M., presi- 
dent. 

Airs. E. G. Buford 

Rev. 1). Sullins, D. D 

J. F. Hughes 

E. B. Booth 

Geo. 1). Holmes 

Capt. It. William Lambutli... 

G. L. Byrom 

I. S. White 

J. P. Hicks, B.S 

James 4. Tate 

T.,1. Washer 

P. Campbell and James E. 

Scobey. 

AV. I>. Mooney, A.M., and S. 
V. Wall. 

John Washburn 

AV. F. Cameron 

N. J. Pritchard, A. B 

Jacobus 1). Droke, A. M 

Gross Si Boone 

I. B. Day 

J . AV. Murphy and G. M. Les- 
lie. 

R. K. Morgan 

J. A. Balier, A. M 

C. C. Justus 

Lewis M. G. Baker, M. A 

S. A. Alynders, B. A 

AV. AV. McLean 

J. P. Stephenson 

I lev. Joshua H. Harrison, B.A 

Charles L. Phillips 

J. T. Williams, A. B 

Alias Clara Conway 

AVliartoif Stew art J ones 

Sister Vincent a 

Sister Hugh Etta 

D. S. Lyon 

AValter AV. Brown, A. M 

J. G.Paty 

S. M. D. Clark 

Mother Ursula AVildman 

Airs. M.E. Clark 

B. O. Bowden 

Professor Chandler 

Prof. L. A r . Ellington 

Prof. J. H. Fritts 

J. T. Pope 

A. M. AVhipple 

1). J. Alooro 

Ferdinand M. Malone, A. Af . . 

A. V. Martin 

J. H. Richardson, president - . 

F. M. Killgoro 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


1948 


other private secondary schools — 1S9.7-0S — Continued. 


Religious de- 
nomination. 


Nonsecfc .... 
M.E.So.... 

M. K 

M. E 

Nonsect 

Meth 

N 011 « ee t ... 

Nonsect 

N oust'd 

M.K.So .... 
M.E.So 


Nonsect . 
Moth.... 


Npnst'ci . 
Nonsect . 

Rapt 

-Non sect . 


N on fleet . 


Nonsect 

&»»*« 

-NoiihoH 

M. E. So.... 
N oil sect .... 
M. E. So 


Non sort. . 


Nonsect . 
Non. sect . 


N ounce t . 

N on sect - 
Meth.... 

Nonsect 

M.E. So i 

Non sect 

R.C 

Epis 

Rapt 

Rapt 

Non sect ! 

R. C 

Non fleet. 
Nonsect. 


Konseet. 
Nonsoot. 

Rapt ' 

Nonsect . 

Non fleet. 


Nonsect 

N oust'd 


Nonsect. 


Second- 

i 

Students 

ary in- 

in sec- j 

struct- 

emlarv 

nrs. 

grader*. | 

i 


© 


. 

© 

a 

« 

3 

c3 

1 

pH 

a 

a 

CS 

a 

© 

5 

_« 

7 

_*j 

1 

1 

10 

28 

5 

1 

275 

27 

3 

0 

44 

0 

0 

2 

34 

28 

T 

0 

9 

5 

1 

5 

1 

101 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies t seminaries , and 

i 


State anti post office. 

Name of institution. 

Name of principal. 


1 

i 

3 


TEN N EfiSEE — COIll i n 11 (Ml. 

* 


1266 

Tiptonvillo 

Tiptonvillo Male and Fomalo Academy 

D. L. Van Amburgh 

1267 

Trenton * 1 

Laneview Academy 

J . W. Meadows 

1268 

Trnv , 

Obion College 

A. IhCollom, A.B 

1269 

V lola 

Viola Normal School* 

E. D. Souslev, A.B 

1270 

Waverly 

Waverly College 

W. E. Miller 

1271 

Wheat 

Roane College * 

Rev. John 1*. Dickey, A. M 

1272 

W illiston 

• 

TEXAS. 

Willistou Academy 

J. T. Nolen, A. 15., B. D 

1273 

Alto 

Alto High School* 

J. P. Matthews 

1274 

Austin (502 West 14 tit 
at.). 

Boll on 

Bicklor Academy 

Jacob Bidder 

1275 

Belton Male Academy 

Chas. U. Wodemoyer, A. M... 

1276 

Bouliam 

Carlton College ' 

Charles Carlton 

1277 

... -do 

Masonic, Female Institute 

J.B. Lyle 

1278 

Brownsville 

Incarnate Word Academy 

Mother M. Benedict 

1279 

Bntlalo 

Butlaio Gap College 

K. W. Benge 

1280 

Cartilage 

Panola Male and Female College 

L. C. Libby, A.B 

1281 

Caetrovillo 

Divine Providence, Academy 

Rev. Mother M. Florence 

1282 

Chico 

Male and Female Institute 

J. Douglass Witt, A. B 

1283 

Cooper 

East Texas Normal College 

W. L. Mayo 

1284 

Cornua Christi 

Corpus Christi Female College 

Mrs. J. D, Meredith 

1285 

Balias 

Central Academy 

W alderrnar M aicolmson 

1280 

Eddy 

Eddy Literary Scientific Institute 

.1. M. Bediohok 

1287 

Galveston 

Ursulino Convent 

Mother M. J osepb 

1288 

lloarno 

Hearne Academy 

South East Texas Male and Female 
College. 

11. M. Williams 

1280 

Jasper 

E. E. Barker 

1200 

Kilgore 

Alexander Institute* 

George.!. Munn, president 

1291 

.McKinney 

McKinney Collegiate Institute 

K. K. Mosclcv 

1292 

Marshall 

Bishop ( lollege 

Rev. N. Wolvorton. B. A 

1203 

Mimlen 

Kock Hill Institute 

G. I. Watkins, A. M 

1294 

Midlothian 

Polytechnic Institute' 

W. W. Works 

1295 

Moulton Institute 

Moulton Instit uto * 

M. H. Allis, A. M 

1206 

Omen 

Slimmer Hill Select. School 

A. W. Orr 

1207 

Quaiiah 

Quunah College 

Rev. J . L. Dickens, Ph. I)., 
LL. D. 

1208 

Itohinsum . 

Robinson Graded School 

J oliit Strauss 

1290 

Salado 

Thomas Arnold High School 

S. J. Jones, A . M,, Pb. D., T. J . 
Witt, Ph. B. 

1300 

San Antonio(cor. Trav- 
is and J etlerson sts. ) . 

Magruder’s Collegiate Institute 

J. B. Magruder, A. M 

1301 

San Antonio 

St. Mary’s College 

Rev. Francis Feith 

1302 

San A nt ouio(l 935 N ortli 
Elores st.). 

San Antonio Academy 

| W. B. Seeley, Ph. D 

1303 

San Antonio 

V rsuline Academy 

1 Madam St. Ursula, superioress. 

1304 

San Marcos 

Coronal Institute 

A. A. Thomas, A. M., president 

1305 

Soguin 

Montgomery Institute 

Mrs.P. F. Smith 

1306 

Sherman 

North Texas Female College 

Mrs. L. A. Kidd, president 

1307 


Sherman Institute 

J. G. Nash, A. M., LL. D 

1308 

Spring town 

Springtown Baptist Maloand Female 
Institute. 

j B. F. Fronubarger, president.. 

1309 

Van Alstyno 

Columbia College 

H. L. Finer 

1310 

Victoria 

N uzareth Academy 

Sister Mary St. Claire 

1311 

tin 

St. ,1 oaeph’s College 

Very Rev. L. Wyer 

1312 

Walnut Springs 

Central College 

John Collier, president 

1313 

Weatherford 

Texas Female Seminary* 

W.B.Farr, D.I) 

1314 

do 

UTAH, 

W eatkerford College 

David S. Switzer, A. M 

1315 

Logan 

Brigham Young College 

J. H. Paul 

1316 

.... do 

New Jersey Academy 

J. A. L. Smith 

1317 

Mill Creek 

Central Seminary 

Horace Cummings 

1318 

Mount Pleasant 

Wasateh Academy 

^Statistics of 1891-92. 

Geo. H. Marshall 

• 
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Table 5. — Statist ice of endowed academies, seminaries, and 


into 

i:r»o 

i:*2i 
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State and poflt-ofiice. 
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UTAH — COli t ill tied . 


Name of institution. 


Namo of principal. 


3 



Ogden * 

l'rovo City 

Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City (box 
1700). 

Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City (300 
East Tliinl, south). 
Suit Lake City 


Ogdon Military Academy 

Proctor Academy - ! 

All Hallows College* 

Latter-Day Saints’ College 

Howland Hall 

Salt Lake Acudemy 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute * 


C. L. Howard, superintendent. 

( ’diaries 11. Tiickoi ! 

Lev. Thomas Henry 

AVI Hard Done, B. J) 

Miss A dele Coleman ! 

Oscar F. Davis j 

Robert J. Caskey 1 


VK II MO NT. 


Bairo 

Bradford 

Burlington 

do | 

Derby j 

Essex | 

Lyndon 

MelmloC Falls 

Mnnrhestor 

Montpelier 

New Haven 

Peacham 

Poultney 

lto.wilton 

Hut land 

St . .Tolin si jury 

Saxtons River 

South Woodstock 

T hot ford 

Town si lend 

AVest Brattle, horo 


< roddard Se.miinry 

B r ad ford A e ad e m y 

The Bishop Hopkins Hall 

Vermont Episcopal Institute 

Chelsea. Academy 

Derby Academy 

Essex Classical Institute 

Lyndon^I institute 

Melndoo Academy 

Burr and Burton Seminary 

Vermont Methodist Seminary 

Been hi 11 Academy 

Caledonia County Grammar School . . . 

Troy ( Jonleronco Academy 

Royalton Academy 

Rutland English and Classical Iufltj- 
tulo. 

St. Johnslmry Academy 

V e r n i on t A < ’adorn y 

Green Mountain Berk ins Academy. .. 

The t ford A eadomy 

Leland anti (iray'Somiuury 

Glen wood Classical Seminary s 


Arthur AY. Peirce, A. B 

I). B. Locke 

Rev. Lucius M. 3 lard v, M. A. 

Henry II. Ross, A. M.‘ 

John M. Comstock, A. M 

Don F. Antlrus, B. A 

Chmmeey II. Hoyden 

Walter Ji. Ranger, A. M 

Thorn's Martin 

Frank K. Graven 

Rev. E. A. Bishop, A. M 

Henry Field Ellinwood 

C. A. ‘Bunker 

Rev. Chan. 11. Dunton, D. D . . , 

Celia Sherman, A. M 

Goo.AV. Ferry and O. H. Perry 

Chan. E. Putney, Ph. D 

( Jeo. A /Williams, A .M., Pli.D 

Carnet W.Jnquilh 

F. W. Newell. A. M 

Aubrev 1>. Call, A. M 

H. H. Sliaw 


vino 1X1 A. 


Abingdon 

do 

Alexandria (212 North 
Washington st.) 

Alexandria 

do 

Arvonin 

Bellevue 

Bethel Academy 


Abingdon Male Academy 

A’ 1 11a Maria 

Potomac Academy 


J. \V. Cole 

Sisters of tlio A T isitation 
John S. Blackburq 


St. John’s Academy 

St . Mary’s A eadomy 

Seven Islands School 

Bellevue High School 

Bethel Classical and Military Aeatl- 


AY. IT. Sweeney 

Sister Mary Assumption 

Philip B, A mbler, B. A 

AVilliam R. Abbott. 

Maj. R. A. McIntyre 


Black Walnut 

Cuppahoaio (box 10)..., 

Charlottesville .... 

Cohliam 

Columbia 

Dayton 

Delaplano 

Fin castle 

Floyd . 

Fort Defiance 1 

Franklin 

G reen w ood Depot 

Ingram 

Irvington 

Marion 

Mendota 

Millwood 


emy. 

Chester Springs High School 

The Gloucester Agricultural and In- 
dustrial High School. 

Bui versi ty Scl i ool 

Keswick School for Boys* 

Rivaima Home School’ 

Shenandoah Institute 

Cleaveland High Seliool 

Fincastle Female Institute 

Oxford A eadomy 

Augusta Military Academy* 

Franklin Academy* 

Greenwood School 

Ingram Institute 

Chesapeake Male and Female Acadv. 
emy. 

Marion High School 

Hamilton Institute, 

Clay Hill Academy 


Rev. T. S. Wilson, president-. 
AY. B. AV caver 

Jlorace W. Jones 

James Morris Page, Pli.D 

James McClellan Miller 

Rev. George P.ITott, A.M 

Win. 0. Marshall 

Eugene A. Luster 

Roa t . and Mrs. J. K. Harris 

Clias. L. Roller 

AV m. II. Harrison 

William Dinwiddie, jr., M. A. 

S. L. Davis 

S. P. La tan 6 

D. C. Miller, M. A 

AV. I. Bonham 

Wm, H. AYhiting, jr., A. M. . . . 


* Statistics of 1891-92. 




STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1947 


oilier private secondary schools — 1893-93 — Continued. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Taisi/k 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, and 


State and post* office. 

Name of institution. 

Kamo of principal. 


1 

2 

3 


viRGlNtA— continued. 



in?:* 

Norfolk 

Norfolk Academy 

Robert W. Tunstnll, B. x\. 

1374 

do 

Norfolk Mission College 

Rev. J. B. Work 

i:i75 

Onaneock 

The Margaret Academy 

St. Paul's Female School 

Frank P. Brent 

VAin 

Petersburg 

Horace II. Epos 

1:177 

do 

University School 

W. Gordon McCabe 

i:i78 

Pulaski 

Pulaski High School 

E. 11. Russell 

1379 





Pine st.). 



1880 

Richmond 

Med uire’s School 

JolinP. McGuire 

1881 

do 

Virginia University High School*... 

Winter Archer, M. A., Pli.B.. 

1382 

Rock fish Depot 

Klein berg Female Seminary 

Misses Wailes. 

1383 

Rural Retreat 

Hawk ins Chapel Inst itu to 

Rev. J.F. Kiser, A. >1 

1384 

South Boston 

South Poston Female Institute 

J.P. Rnoad 

1385 

Staunton 

Staunton Military Academy 

Win. 11. Kablo 

1386 

Suffolk (lock box 125) . - - 

Nausemoud Seminary 

Mrs. Lucy TL Qnimby 

1387 

Suffolk 

Ry la ml Institute 

Miss Lula M. Butt 

1388 

do - . . 

Suffolk College 

Miss Sally A. Finney 

1389 


Suffolk Collegiate (and Military) 
Institute. 

P. .T, Kernodle, A.M* 

1390 


Suffolk Military Academy 

Joseph King, A. M 

1391 

Tazewell 

Tazewell Female Seminary 

C. Shelburne 

1392 

Tlit* Plains 

Furcron's School tor Bovs 

A . S. F urcron, A . M 

1393 

"Warren toil 

Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 

Geo. d. Butler, A. M 

1394 

Waynesboro 

Fishlmrne School 

Jaw. A. Fisbburne, A. 11 

1395 

do 

Waynesboro Valley Seminary* 

Dr. and M rs. J. B. Winston 

1396 

Winchester 

Shenandoah Valley Academy 

J. B. Lovett, M. A 

1397 

Wood 

Riverview Seminary* 

Wm. F. Kamov, A. M 

1398 

Wood Lawn 

Wood Lawn Academy 

Everett E. Worrell 

1399 

Wythevillo 

WASHINGTON. 

"Wythevillo Seminary * 

Mrs. Thomas Dew 

1400 

Central ia 

Grace Seminary* ! 

E. T. Trimble, M. A 

1401 

Coupoville 

Puget Sound Academy ; 

Charles E. Newberry 

1402 

Latah 

Latah Military Academy ' 

D. L. < lhaney 

1403 

North Yakima 

1 Ahtanum Academy 1 

W. M 1 Itditev 

1404 

do 

j St. Joseph's Academy* 

Sisters of Charity 

1405 

Seattle 

| Academy of the Holy Name** 

Sister M. Perpetua 

1400 

Spokane 

: donzaga College 

J Rev. Leopold Van Gorp, S. J . 

1407 

do 

St. Mnrv’s Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. J ames Lyon 

1408 

Tacoma 

Annie Wright Seminary 

1 Mrs. Sarah K. White 

1409 

Tacoiua (708 North 

Tacoma Academy * 

Rev. Alfred P.Powelsou, A.M. 


Fourth st.). 

1410 

Tacoma 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Washington College* 

1). S. Fulford, M. A 

1413 

Buckhnmion.. 

West Virginia Normal and Classical 
Academy. 

W.O. Mills, Ph.D 

1412 

Charlestown 

Charlestown Male Academy* 

J.W. Tuesley 

1413 

Parkersburg 

WISCONSIN. 

Female Academy of the Visitation... 

Sister Mary Xavier 

1414 

Ashland 

North Wisconsin Academy 

Samuel T. Kidder 

1415 

Evansville 

Evansville Seminary * 

Homo School * 

Rev. J. E. Coleman. A. M 

1416 

Hillside 

Miss Ellen C. and J ane Lloyd- 
Jones. 

1417 

Kenosha 

Kemper Hall 

Sisters of St. Mary 

1418 

do 

University School 

Nicholas A. Rowe 

1419 

M ad i son 

Edgewouu Academy 

Sister Mary Edmund 

1420 

Mari nett a 

Academy of Lourdes 

Sister M. Clodulpha 

1421 

Milwaukee (222 Ju< 
ne an ave.). 

All Saints Cathedra Institute 

Ezra F, Priest 

1422 

Milwaukee 

Concordia College 

Charles H. Loeber 

1423 


Geruittii-Englisb Academy 

* Statistics of 1891-92. 

Emil Dapprich 



STATISTICS OP PRIVATE 'SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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Table 5 . — Statistics of endowed academies . seminaries , and 


State and post-office. 


Kamo of institution. 


Kamo of x>riucipaL 


Wisconsin — font inued. 

Milwaukee <471 Van 
Horen st.). 

Mount Calvary 

Prairie du Cliion 

Racine 

do 

Racine (1216 Park jia e.) . 
| St. Francis..* 


Milwaukee Academy i Julius Howard Pratt, Ph. D. . . 


Sinsiuawa 

Watertown 


St. Lawrence College 

St. M arv’s 1 nstit ute 

The McMurpliy Horne Institute 

Kacino (College 

St. Catherine’s Academy 

Catholic Normal School of the Holy 
Family. 

St. Clara’s Academy 

University of Our Lady of thoSacied 
Heart. 

Carroll College 


Rev. Alnhonsus Banimle, O. M 

Sister M. Scraphia 

M rs. J . ( i . McM urpliy 

Rev. Arthur Piper, S. T. 1) 

Mother M. Hyaeintha 

Rev. M. M. G'erend 

Horn i nlcfiu. Sisters 

Rev. John O’Xeefle, C. S. C-... 

Walter L. Rankin, Ph,l> 


Clioyonne Aeadeiny of the Holy Child Jesus Mother Mary Stanislaus. 
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Table 6 . — Statistics of universities and colleges for 1S92-93 — Continued. 
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Tabu; 6. — Statistic j of universities and colleges for 1892-93 — Continued. 
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Table S.—Siatisiics of universities and colleges for 1S92-93 — Continued. 
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Table 7. 


Location. 


1 


Mills College, Cal 

.Rockford. Ill 

New Orleans, La 

Baltimore, Md 

Cambridge. Mass 


Northampton Mass.. 
South lladley, Maes. . 

Wellesley, Moss 

Princeton, N. J 

Aurora, N Y 

Elmira, N , Y 

New York, N. Y r 

Do 

Poughkeepsie, N, Y. . 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bryn Mawr, Pa 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

— Statistics of colleges for women for 1S92-93 — Division A. 


Professors and in- 
structors. 


Students. 


Library. 


Name. 


Pre- 

par- 

atory 

depart- 

ment. 


Colle- 
giate | Total 
depart- number, 
ment. J 
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4 
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Mills College 
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3 

j 1 

1 

9 



G 

i 

! 

31. Sophie Newcomb 

i 

8 

; 4 

7 

Memorial College. 



1 


"Woman’s College, of 





Baltimore.. 



i 


Society for the Col*, 

0 

0 

I 74 

0 

legiate Ins true 





tion of Women. 


1 



Smith Col logo 

0 

0 

30 

23 

Mount Uolj eke Col- 

0 

0 

G 

83 

lege. 





Wellesley ( lollcgo. . - 

0 

0 

8 

07 

Evelyn College 


4 

30 

5 

Wells College 



0 

10 

Elmira College 




32 

Barnard College 

"o’ 

"o’ 

17 

3 

Rutgers Female Col- 

0 

l 

8 

8 

lege,.* 





Vassar College 

0 

0 

12 

31 

Cleveland College 

0 

0 

35 

4 

for Women. 





Bryn Mawr College. 

0 

0 

20 

11 


r 

H 

• 

JO 

ti 

12 

ia 

14 

5 

28 

50 

22 


177 

4, 500 

100 

1 

20 

193 

30 

.... 

223 

5, 000 

120 

5 

12 

58 

70 

4 

193 







303 

2, 000 


71 

0 

0 

245 

20 

205 

0, 000 


10 

23 

0 

613 


013 

0, 000 


0 

83 


312 


312 

15, 000 


8 

07 

0 

732 

19 

731 

43, COO 


10 

9 

15 , 

85 


50 

2, 700 
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10 

20 ! 

01 


87 

4, 171 

200 

7 

12 

.... 

175 


175 

3, 000 


17 

1 

0 1 

h i : 

9 

93 

250 

20 

3 

9 

34 j 

1 

34 

0 

48 

1 , 000 


12 ! 

31 

0 ' 

433 

8 

430 

18, 000 

1,000 

15 

4 

0 

83 

0 

85 



20 

11 

! 

0 

107 

35 

202 

11, 500 

500 
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STATISTICS OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN, 


i m 


Tabik 8. — SiativUcs of colleges for women for 1S92-93. —Division 1», 


Location. 



Huntsville Huntsville Female College. j 1 

Marion ' Jiulson Female Institute 

l)o ; Marion Female Seminary 

Talladega . j Isbell College* j 1 

Tuscaloosa Central Female College 


CALIFORNIA. 


lege. 


I 


San Jose j College of Notre* Dame ! i 

Santa Kosa Snnt.i Komi Semi .mr\ * t C 


Cntbbert Antirow Female College.. 

Dalton j Dalton Female College... 

! Monroe Female CoF?ge. .. 

Georgia Female Seminary 

Lit Grange Femain College j 

Southern Femule College 

Wesleyan Female College 

Georgia Normal anil Industrial 
College. 1 

Shorter College* 


Forsyth — 

Gainesville 

Lagrange 

Do 

Macon 

M illedgovillo 


Koine 

Thomasviile 


ILLINOIS. 


Jacksonville 

Do 

Knoxville 


KANSAS. 


Oswego . 
Topeka . 


k. M ! VM * - 

Yi .'\r Female College 1 


Illinois Female College j 6 

Jackson v ille Female Academy * . .. j 4 
St . Miu\\ ’s School 4 


! 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green 

Clinton" 

Danville 

Glendale 

Harrodshmg 

Lexington 

Millersburg 

Nieholasville 

Owensboro 

Russellville 

Stanford 

Winchester 

LOUISIANA. 


Mansfield. 
Miuden . . . 


Oswego College for Women j 1 


Cotter College . . 

(■linton Coll , 

( *al dwell College 

1/snnkmd Female College 

: Vaught ms College - 

Sayro Female Institute ' . . . 
Millersburg Female College 
Jessamine Female Institute 
Owensboro Female College. 

Logan Female College 

Stanford Female College 

Win Chester Female College 



Mansfield Forualo College. 
Jefferson Davis College. 


Deerm g 

Kents Hill . 


MARYLAND. 


Westbrook Seminary '* 3 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 7 
Female College/ 


Frederick 1 Frederick Female Seminary * j 2 

Hagerstown Jvee Mar College 7 

Lutherville 1 Lutherville Seminary - - 1 I 

* * Statistics of 1891-92. 
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Table 8. — S1ati$lic8 of colleges for women for 1S02-93. — Division B — Continued. 
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Lasoll Seminary 
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8 

.... 

68 

0 

182 

1,900 

MINNESOTA. 











Albert Lon. 

Albert Lea College 

o 

6 

— 

44 

.... 

10 


54 

1,500 

MISSISSIPPI. 











Lino Blount ain 

Lino Mountain Female College 

3 

13 

50 

35 

80 

116 


281 

1,300 

Clinton 

Hillman College 

1 

7 

20 

46 


62 



128 

2, 500 

Columbus 

Industrial Institute and College... 

1 

15 

.... 

.... 

207 

80 


287 

3,700 

Meridian ... 

Past Mississippi Pi on ale College... 

1 

8 

21 

22 

20 

87 

11 

111 

500 

Oxford 

Uni on Pern a hi ( loll ego * 



..... 






.... 

81 

300 

Pontotoc 

Chickasaw Female College* 

i 

4 

40 

17 


13 

& 

75 

2, 000 

Port (libson 

Port Gibson Female College 

l 

4 


.... 





60 


Sluiquubilc 

KhuqualaU .Female College* 

l 

5 

27 



21 

54 


102 

400 

Summit 

Lea Female College 

l 

4 

10 

32 


21 


63 

400 

AVoodvillo 

Edward McGehee College 

.... 

7 

24 

14 

.... 

32 

.... 

70 

200 

MISSOURI. 











Columbia 

Stephens College 

r, 

10 


28 

24 

110 


162 

1,000 

Pa volt o 

Howard Payne College 

o 

11 

18 

G2 

34 

61 


234 

812 

Pulton 

Synodical Female College 

2 

8 

.... 

42 

57 

48 


147 

3,000 

Independence) 

Presbyterian College * 

1 

9 

20 

13 

.... 

30 


9G 

100 

Jennings 

St. Louis Seminary 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

5 

15 


20 

3,000 

Lexington 

Baptist Female College 

Central Female College 

3 

(> 

.... 

50 

35 

30 

*3* 

118 

500 

Do 

2 

11 


1G 

24 

145 

2 

187 

3, 000 

Mexico 

Hardin College 

7 

j 

11 

-•-* 

05 

90 ; 

75 


230 

1,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


i 









Tilton 

New Hampshire Conference Semi- 

4 

8 






273 

2, 000 


nary and Female College. 









NEW JERSEY. 











Lord on town 

Lordcntown Female College 

— 

13 

8 

G 

8 

12 

— 

34 

1,061 

NEW YORK. 











Brooklyn 

Packer Collegiate Institute 

G 

48 

44 

275 

300 

128 

3 

756 

5,020 

NORTH CAROLINA. 











Asheville 

Ashevillo Female College 

3 

7 


14 


96 


110 

3,000 

Dallas 

Gaston Female College . . .. 

2 

3 

.... 

16 

. 

38 1 


54 

250 

Greensboro 

Greensboro Female College 

11 

4 



[ 

■ 


112 

500 

Hickory 

Claremont Fomalo College 

2 

7 


*35* 


| 70 : 


105 


Lenoir 

Davenport Female College 

1 

4 

12 

39 

19 

14 



84 

200 

Lonisburg 

Louisbnrg Female College 

1 

9 

18 

30 



44 


92 

500 

Salem 

Salem Female Academy 

4 

28 



C4 


201 i 


327 

0, 000 

Wilson 

Wilson Collegiate Institute* 

1 

5 

25 

30 

20 

| 20 ■ 

.... 

95 

OHIO. 











Cincinnati 

Bartholomew English and Classi- 

3 

17 


43 

120 



163 

1,500 


cal School. 









Do 

Cincinnati AVesleyan College 

4 

7 

. ... 

8 

14 

29 

3 

54 

1,100 

Glendale 

Glendale Female College 

2 

11 



24 



79 

2 

105 

3,500 

Granville 

Granville Female College 

2 

7 


.... 





100 

Do 

Shopardson College 

1 

32 

! 





241 



Oxford 

Oxford College 

3 

19 



21 

107 1 

"2 

227 


Paines villo 

Lake Erie Seminary 

— 

20 

— 

l"“[ 

— 

94 ! 

1 

114 

5, boo 


* Statistics of 1801-92. 



STATISTICS OF COLLEGES FOB WOMEN. 1971 

Tahlk 8.— Statist tc* oj colleges for women for lSD?-$3. — Division JB — Continued. 


Location. 


IM;v\sY!.VANIa . 


A 1U it town 

Bethlehem 


Chnmbersbufg .. 

Lil if 7 . 

Mcrhanirsburg.. 
Ogunt v. School . . . 
Pittsburg, 


N ime 


Allentown College for AYonmn. . - 
Moravian Seminary for A on ug 
Ladies. 

"Wilson Col logo 

Limlcti Hall Semin.*’ ry 

lr\ i ;ig College for Voting Womtm. 

< tgmitx School 

PHtsburg Female Colb'L, e 


Sol’TII ( Alidl.lN'A. 

Columbia 

1 >o 

Duo West 

( i nilh ey City 

(lr»*en\ ille 

Spartanburg 

AVilliainston 


Duo cat. Female * 'allege... 
Cooper- Lime -none I nut ituto . 
Cre-uville Kerns. lo CnUoge .. 

< on ver.su College 

Wiliiumston Fomalo College. 


TCNVI.^SKH 


I 


Bristol 

3Jro\vns\ illo . . 

( la! (at in 

Jackson 

MeM inn vil!e . 
Murfreesboro. 

JS 1 ash ville 

Do 

Do 

Pulaski 

Bogersvile 

Slielbvvillo ... 
AV inchest er. . . 

*1 K.XAS. 


Dolton 

JJonhum 

Chapel Hill . 
AVaco 

YIRfCMA. 

Abingdon 

Do 

Bridgewater — 
Charlottesville. 
Christiauslmrg 

Danvillo 

Do 

Glade Spring . . 

Hollins 

Marion 

Norfolk 

Staunton 

Do 

Do 


Knllins College 

Bm”U \ ille Female College 

Howard Female < 'ollego 

Mi‘»»mliirt Conference. F cm a In In- 
st ate. 

fiimnerlnml Fern le College 

Soule, College 

IJoscobe] College 

N.*ish\ illeCollegefor Young Ladies 

AVai d Seminary ’ 

Msutin College for Yount; Fatima.. 

Bngersvillo Synodical College 

She! by villa Female Instil ut o 

Mary Sharp College* 


Baylor Female Colley 

< urlion College 

Chapel Hill Kemalo College 

AV.wo Female < Ad leg© 


Martha AVashinglon College 

St one wall J at L son Institute 

.Bridge water College 

Albemarle Female Institute 

Montgomery K< male College, * 

Dun villoCoilegc for YonngLadioa ” . 

Boauoke 1'Ymalo College 

Southwest Virginia Institute 

Hollins Institute*' 

Marion Female College 

Norfolk College. for Young Ladies.. 

Staunton Female Seminary 

Virginia Female Inst it life 

AVubleyun Female Institute A 


WES l V1BG7XXA. 

Parkersburg 

WISCONSIN. 

Fox Lake 


Parkersburg Seminary . 


In- 








struct* 



Students. 



ora 







u 









& 




! 







© 

7? 

U 

1 ^ 

1 3 

| £ 

4 

J 

i 

*§> 

1 

p 

1 

§ 

5 

i 

f 

A. 

1 

‘+i 

a 

t 

t 

< 

i 

o 

1 

o 

* £ 
o 

H 

3 

1° 

a 


i 5 

! 6 

i 

7 

8 

O 

io 


1 

s 

i 10 

i 

20 

44 

i 

P7 

400 

:? 

12 


i «*a 

i* * 

57 


79 

0, 000 

3 

19 

i 

! 

l 

242 


242 

7,000 

2 

10 


1 4 

; d 

13 

4 

72 

3, 000 

r t 

8 

2o 

i jt) 


72 

i 

83 

500 


2a 


120 



140 

8,000 

1,000 

500 


) 

15 

1 30 

; 20 

40 

7 

! 84 

1 3 

f> 

1 

| 0 

! 

i 

' 0 

1 

< 10 

100 

0 

no 

2,‘i 

5 


■ 14 

■ 14 

95 

2 

150 

100 

1 

i0 


' 71 


88 


159 

1, 000 


G 


40 

35 

50 

ii 

130 

150 

;t 

m 

18 

2a 


100 

. . . . 

211 

1,000 

7 

17 


11) 


20 1 

5 

255 

2, 332 

* 

8 




64 

4 

118 

3,000 

3 

9 

20 


30 

80 


130 

400 

l 

8 

13 

18 

28 

40 


113 

1,000 

1 

8 

20 

20 

40 

50 

. . . . 

134 

400 

1 

12 

10 

2a 

w 

100 


145 

6,000 


ij 

i 30 

1 32 


50 


! 112 

800 

1 

12 

! 50 

| 1« 



81 


147 

300 

3 

1ft 

I 



130 ; 


130 

! 1,000 


1H 



i ’ ; ’ ’ 



370 

! 1,000 


la 

[ill 

i*2«V 

; n 

232 


302 

! 800 

i 

' 11 

10 1 23 

17 

"iio 


110 

, 1.100 

:$ 

13 


GO 

.... 

HI 


201 

< 1,000 

1 

I 7 

32 

1 30 

14 

ye 

i ; ; ; ; 

90 

I 700 

3 

8 


,a 

■ *• 

43 


81 

i 

! 4 

11 


Oi 


i 

301 ' 


225 

i 

; 2,500 

..1 

y 

42 


! i 

48 1 


134 1 

( 400 

! 2 ! 

5 

5 

32 


33 1 

: 

' "0 J 

200 

4 : 

| 

ft 

39 

10 

\u 

124 j 


207 

: 

300 

: 4 | 

10 

10 

28 



140 : 


174 

ii 


21 

in 

10 

41 | 

■ - * ■ i 

....j 

94 

r> i 

«> 


25 


90 1 


115 

500 

n i 

ft i 

12 


"*27’! 

50 : 

.... 

02 


i 

4 1 

20 

18 


8 

. . . . 

88 


3 j 

8 1 


48 

’....I 

89 1 

. . . . 

158 


2 ■ 

a ! 


10 

j 

57 

. . . . 

73 

1,000 

: :i 

12 ] 

13 

21 

73 1 

42 ; 

2 

151 

1,000 

8 | 

13 | 

1G 



157 

. . . . 

173 

1,500 

2 ; 

5 j 


33 

•V.V.\ 

08 


101 

200 

i 

23 ! 

30 

70 

.. „.i 

250 

*3* 

350 

500 

4 1 

7 : 



25 

40 


65 

500 

O ! 

n | 



21 

72 

i 

95 

1,000 

600 

5 i 

I 

22 

40 

40 

20 

65 

10 

175 


•> 

20 

17 


3 


40 

300 

• 

1 

l 






! 

7 


11 

24 

14 


49 

2,000 

! 



■ 




Statistics of 1891-92. 



1972 EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 9. — Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, endowed by act of Congress of 
8 0 , 1890; alsOj agricultural experiment stations endowed by act of Congress of March 2, 


Institutions and post- 
oflices. 

Presidents. 

Staff of experiment 
stations. 

Faculty, 
not in- 
cluding 
staff. 

Students. 

Property 


Prepar- 

atory. 

Collegi- 

ate. 

Library. 

•u 

® «! 

d 

Tf 

% 

*3 

i 

Eh 

d 

'rt 

a 

d 

a 

Eli 

Ph 

6 

rt 

s 

d 

'rt 

a 

r® 

Ph 

oc 

ED 

a 

a 

V 

! 

I 

CU 

as 

« -Z 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

10 

11 

,2 i 

Alabama Agricultural and 

Wm.Lo Boy Broun.. 

■ 

13 

27 

0 

so 

0 

222 

3 

8,177 

15, 390 

137' 

Mechanical College, An- 











i 

burn, Ala. 












U n i versify of Arizona 

Theo. B. Comstock . . 

8 

6 

0 



25 

l2 

700 

1, 800 

85 

(agricultural and me- 










c h a n i cal department), 












Tucson, Ariz. 












Arkansas Industrial Uni- 

J. L. liucli an an 

7 

14 

4 

92 


34 


6, CTO 

5, 500 

50 

versify , F a y e t, t;e villa, 












Ark. 












University of California 

Martin Kellogg 

15 

61 

0 

0 

0 

193 

16 

52, 322 

3,097 

100 

(agricultural and me- 












chanioal department.), 












Berkeley, Cal. 












Colorado Agricultural Col- 

Alston Ellis 

14 

11 

o 

30 

4 

' 105 

40 

4, 344 

7, 280 

160 

lege, Fort Collins, Colo. 












Shdlield Scientific School 

George J. Brush (di- 


53 

0 

0 

0 

528 

0 

C, 500 


0 

(Yale University), New 

rector). 











Haven, Conn. 












Doliiwam College (agricul 

A. N. Baub.. 

fi 

11 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

6, 007 

4, 589 

4 

tural and mechanical do- 












part m on t), Newark, Del. 












Florida Agricultural (Jol- 

0. Clute 

5 

9 

0 

30 

0 

55 

0 

3, 650 

3, 800 

60 

lege. Lake City, Fla. 












State College of Agricul- 

H. (J. White 


15 

0 

0 

o 

104 

0 

26, 200 

5, 750 

50 

lure and 'Mechanic Arts 







(University of Georgia), 












Athens, Gn. 












University of Idaho, Mos- 

Franklin B. Gault... 

5 

4 

2 

84 

42 

4 

5 

1, 585 

400 

86 

cow, Idaho. 












University of Illinois (agri- 

A. S. Draper 

10 

42 

2 

135 

7 

397 

13 

23, 612 

5, 000 

-Q0 

cultural' and mechanical 












department ),U rbana, 111 . 












Purdue University of In- 

dames If. Smart 

9 

44 

9 

87 

8 

507 

75 

5, 670 

500 

149 

diana, La Fayette, Ind. 








l 




Iowa Agricul tural College, 

W. M. Board shear.. . 

16 

| 28 

9 

27 

13 

488 

92 

10,853 


300 1 

Ames, Iowa. 





i 

I 





1 

Kansas Agricultural Col- 

George T. Fairchild. 

14 

! 24 

| 7 

0 

0 

386 

' 20J; 

13,614; 

3, 610j 

250 

lege, Manhattan, Kans. 



1 


1 1 



j 

! 


( 

Kent ucky Agricultural 

James Iv. Patterson . . 

6 

20 

lj 

91 

22 

63 

42- 

2, 284 J 

12 

45 

and Mechanical College, 





! 


i 

i 

j 



Lexington, Kv. 





i 



| 




LouisiamiStsiteUniversity 

J. W. Nicholson 

20 

18 

0 

103^ 

0 

1 49 

0 

i 18, 009' 

1,000 


(agricultural and me- 








\ 




chanical department) . 





] 



1 



j 200 

Maine Agricultural and 

A, W. Harris 

11 

18 

1 



143 

2 

8, 110 

1,937 

1 


Mechanical College, Oro- 




j- 




lio, Me. ' 










1 


Maryland Agricult imil (Col- 

31. W. Silvester 

5 

11 

0 

30 

0 

78 

0 

550 


140 

lege, College Park, Md. 






1 






Massachusetts Agricul- 

Henry H.Ooodell 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

192 

1 

34, 040 

! ° ! 

244 

tural College, Amherst, 










i 


Mass. 












Massachusetts Institute of 

Francis A. Walker.." 

0 

124 

lj 

0 

0 

1, 019 

41 

29, 79611.000 

0 

Technology, Boston, 












Mass. 












Michigan State Agricul- 

Lewis G. Gorton 

17 

20 






16, 283 

2,000 

440 

tural Col logo, Agricul- 










tural College, Mich. 












University of Minnesota, 

Cyrus Northrop 

7 

43 

3 

134 

o 

194 

45 

32, 000 


115 

Minneapolis, Minn, 








i 




Agricultural and Mechan- 

Stephen D. Lee 

5 

20 

.... 

83 

.... 

179 

! 

3, 626 

3, 857 

400 

ical College of Missis- 












sippi, Agricultural Col- 












lege, Miss. 












University of Missouri 

Bichard II. Jesse 

7 

24 

0 

1 0 

0 

331 

12 

12, 000 


179 

* (agricultural and me- 












chanical department), 












Columbia, Mo. 

* 











Montana Agricultural Col- 

Luther Foster (acting 


2 


5 

3 



55 

1,048 

80 

lege, Bozeman, Mont. 

president). 



j.... 

: 



« 




COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS. 1973 

July %, 180% ( the national land grant), and further endowed by act of Congress of August 
1887 , when attached to said colleges; statistics for the year ended June 80,1893. 


Property. ; Receipts — , Expenditures'** 


Value 
of* farm 
lauds. 

Value of 
buildings 
and equip 
stents. 

From the 
State, en- 
dowment, 
fees, and 
other 
'toircea. 

: | 

From :For exper-; 
U. S. land ; intent sta- , 
£-!Uit, net tion, .ctof- 
of 1862. U.S t 18h7.> 

From | 
I T . S. en- 
dowment, j 
act of 
1890. i 
( 

For agri- 
cuMure 
and the 
mechanic 
arts. 

For exper- 
iment 
station. 

For other 
depart- 
ments. 

19 

14 

15 

16 

17 

»jd 

19 

id 

S*t 

$3, COB. 00 

$13, 290. 00 

$21, 305. Co 

$20. 280. 00 

$15. 000. OcJ 

i 

$10,112. 4oj 

$30, 672, 44 

$22,467.51 


4, 250. 00 

29, 500. 00 

1 

14,050.00' 

i 

15, 090. 00 

18,000. 00 

• 9, O’ '9. 99 

15,000.00 

$9, 000. 32 

14,000. 00 

oO. 0(KV 90 

39, 088. 85 

10, 400. 00 

1 

15, 600. 00‘ 

13,090 90 

24 708.81 

15, 000. 00 

18,584.00 

12, 322. 00 

129. 260. 55 

’87, .235. 9 ; 

13, 690. 71 

l 

15, 000. 00 

18,009. O0 

1 

112,776 27 

15, 206. 57 

173, 079.23 

25, 000. 00 

33. 000. 00 

450 Oi)o l»t> 

34. 812. 84 

10,214.27 

4,468.21 

4, <J*>K 00' 

15, 090. 00' 

18, 009. 00 

18, 000. 00< 

1 

14, 400. 00 

i 

61,051. 21 

M3, 422. 18 

20, 6; 5 

17, 077.07 


84, a 77. 96 

2. 107. 84 


3,000.00 

20, 101.08 

15,000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

12, 061. 19 

5, 600. 00 

40,000. OO 

33, 877. 00 

9. 107.00 

15, 000. 00 

9, 000. 00 ) 

18, 877.00 

15. 000. 00 


10,000. 00 

23, 000. 00 



16,954. 14 


12, 000. OO, 1 

26,954. 14 


8. 000. 00 

13, 950 (Ml 

7, 73)'. 12 

16. 51. >.54 

i 

15, ooo. oo 

18, 000. 00 

13, 409, 51 

15, 081.99 

674. 95 

57, 000 no’ 

470. OOl). 00; 

95,960 27 

26, 082. 38 

15,000.00 

18, Ot'O. 00 

151, 430. 03 J 

15,070. 00 

i 


70, 000. U0l 

180,000.00 

65, 292. 12 

17, 000. 00 

15, 000. 00 

18, 000, 00, 

94, 439. 18 

15,741.01 


21,000. 00 : 

1 110,003. 15 

77.410.85 

44,417.73 

15, 000. 00, 

18, 0(H). 00. 

147,530.47; 17,061.03 


30, 000. 00 

74, 000. 00 

11,071.00 

30, 187. 04 

15, 000. 00 

18, 000. 00 

72, 562. 21 

15. 000, 00 



25, 000. OOj 

G2, 197. Go! 

! 

40, 492. OH 

9, you. on| 

1 

15, 390. 00 

55, 257. 78 

17, 938. 65 

5, 509. 97 

! 

?30, 000. 00 

29. 678. 15 

i 

0. 115. 6o! 

15. 000. 00 ! 

8, 727. 72 

10, 192. 82 

68,217. 46 

15, 000. 00 

31, 983. 35 

\ * 

! 10, 000. 00 

i 

i 

195,050. < 0 

33, 995. 83 6 275. 00 

1 

15. 000. 00' 

i 

18, (tOO. 00 

14,909.94 


I 

j 28,600.00 

1 

i 

: 50, 000. 00 

21, 141.69 

6, 142.30 

1 

15. ooo. 00 

18, 000. 00 

44,734.96 

14,996. 15 


40, 025. 00 

254. 751. 13 

j 

22, 558. 62: 7, 353. 95 

io, ooo. oo! 

12. OOO. 00 

41, 892. 51 

10, 000.00 


0 

: 907. 926. 85 

r 

244, 046. 65 

5, 405. 55* 

i 

o; 

6. 000. OO 

275, 510. 28 

0 

0 

48, 000. 00 

J 59, 300. 00 

18. 000. 00 

36, 000. 00 ! 

15, 000. OOJ 

18, (100. 00 

54,217.64 

16, 349.00 

22,711.52 

i 

> 375, 000. 00; 196, 000. (H 

221, 903. 67 

14,977.00 

15, 000. 00 j 

18,000. 00 

43, 202. 18 

17, 092. 73 

208, 985. 76 

50, 500. 00 ! 38, 900. 00 33.619.80, 5,914.50 

i ' 

15,000. Ooj 

i 

8, 075, 33 

38, 825. 33 

15, 090. 00 

5, 145, 39 

j 

75, 000. 00 i 95, 000 . 00 

i 

29, 356. 85 

15, 850. 00 

15, 000. OOj 

17, 023. 06 

62, 220. 91 

18, 389. 46 

| 

sr mm 

1 

I 8,000.00 


15,000.00 


i 

i 

18, OfH). OOj 

1, 203. 49 



v- 

f 

1 ' 





1914 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 


Taijlr t ). — Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts f endowed by act of 


Institutions ami post- 
olliees. 


Presidents. 


§ Faculty, Muclonta. 

§ not in- 

.5 eluding Prepar- Collegi- 
S ® stall*. atory. ate. 
ftg 

I 111 


Property. 

Library. 



9 10 11 


University of* Nebraska 
(agricultural and mo- 
cbnniral depart in on t), 
Lincoln, Ncbr. 

Slat c V r> i versi t y oi* N ovada 
(agricultural and me- 
chanical depur t in cn t ), 
Reno, Nov. 

Now Hampshire College of 
A grin 1 1 1 ure an d M ec li an 
ic Arts, Hanover, N. 11. 

Rutgers Scientific School, 
Now Dr tins wick, N. J. 

College ol A grind I urc and 
Mechanic, Arts, Las 
Cruces, N. Alex. 

Agrieulfund Co 1 lego of 
Corn cdl University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, Raleigh, N.<’. 

North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Furgo, N. 
Dak. 

Oil io State U n i v err i t y 
(agricultural and me- 
chanical depa r tm on t), 
Columbus, < >hio. 

OklnhoniA Agrieul 1 lira 1 
College, Stillwater, < >kla. 

Slat * Agricult oral ('allege 
of < >regon, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 

Slide College, State Col- 
lege, Fa. 

Rhode Island College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Kingston, R. J. 

Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fort Hill, S. C. 

State Agricultural ('al- 
lege of South Dakota, 
Drunk jugs, S. Dak. 

University of Tennessee 
(agricultural and me- 
chanical department), 
Knoxville, Tt*nu. 

Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical ( 'allege of Texas, Col- 
lege Station, Tov. 

A grind t ural College, Lo- 
gan, Utah. 

Unh ersity of V ermonf and 
State Agricultural Col 
lego, Darlington. Vt. 

Virginia Agricultural Col- 
lege. lUackhlmrg, Va. 

AS’ asm ngt on A gncultural 
College and School of 
Science, Pullman, Wash. 

West Virginia University 
(agricultural ami me- 
chanical depar tin ont), 
Morgantown, \V. Va. 

Uni versify of Wisconsin 
(Agricultural and me- 
chanical denar tm en t ), 
Madison, Avis. 
University of Wyoming 
(agricultural ami me- 
chanical depar tiuent), 
Laramie, Wyo. 


James H. Canfield. .. 12 ‘Jo 3 . 


Stephen A. Jones . f»j 


Chan. S. M urkland ... 


Austin Scott 

Samuel P. MrCrca... 


J. <U Scliurman. 


A. Q. Holladay 


J. P». Power. 


AVm. II. Scoff. 


(diaries AY. I lahney, jr 7 


J. AY. San horn 


2’ 45 77 i 30 2* 2,408 2,300 35j! 


171 (ij 23, 4fit r», 0011 
30 24 1 1,850 250 00 


(024) 133,822 20, 000! 105 


114 0 1,500 1.... 


45 7 1,320 1540 


302i 7 12,847 


R. J . Darker 4| 

John M . Dloss 01 


George W . Atherton j 14 j 
J. II. AVashburn I 8*. 


F. D. Craighead | 8 

Lewis Ale Louth ! 12 


30 37 1,205 440 105 

1 

115 fit: 1,950 700,150 

I I ! 

192; 9 8,108 200 

! i 

07- 2f«| 1,500 1,000, 40 


i ! I 

109 M3j 3, 035 7, 000 150 


247; 4 8, 50l| 0,100 118 


1,900 525 80 


M. II. DitcUiam 30 20 


J. M. McDrvde. 


K. A. Drvan 5‘ 10, 


J. L. U nod kuiglit 0 18 


C. K. Adams I S, 49 


A. A. Johnson. 


Ill 0 45,401 120 : 


1G0 ... . 2, 525 400 273 
72 34 1,200 7,000 200 


108| 14 6,770 3 


0 0 354! 0 3, 200 4, 000 60 


2, 050 1, 700 240 
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Congress of July IS 6, 2 (the national land grant), etc. — Continued. 


i Property. 


Peceipts- 


Expenditures- 


Value 
of farm 
lauds. 

i 

| i 

I j 

i Value of j 
buildings ; 
uu.d equip- j 
incuts. 

From the 
Start*, en- 
dowment, 
fees, and 
j other 
sources. 

From 

IT. S. la d 
grant. act 
of 1802. 

i 

; 

For oxper ! 
iuieut ata- 1 
tion, act of] 
U.S.. 1887. 

From 

IT. S. en- 
dowment, 
act of | 
18U0. | 

i 

! ! 

For agri- [ 
culture 1 
and the 
mechanic 

i;s 


15 

i ltf 

jt 

I *** 

r«i 


For other 

depart- 

ments. 


jf:soo, ooo, ro' $oo, ooo. oo| $250. oc| $44 052. 12 

1 1 

$15, 000. 00 

$18, 000. oo! $05, 573. 0C 

$15, < 00. 00 j 

1 i 

i 

13,000.00 30,550.00! 25,000.00 0 

i 1 1 

15, 000. 00 

1 

18, OoO. 00 18, GOO. 00 

35, 000. 00 

1 

i l 

15.0o0.fl0j 05, 500. Mi| 87,700.08 4,800.00 

ooo, oo 

i 

18,000,00 140,307.59 

j 15,000.00 

j 1 

' | 12,480.00 0,000.00 

> 15, 000. 00 

18,000.00 28,120.40 

J 15, 000. 00 

i 

10,000.00, 38,019.00 7,122.27' 

1 i 1 

15, 000. 00 

j 18, 000. 00 23, 009 49 

j 15,115.00 

i ! 1 

1 450, I0,f r »0j 18,000.00 

| 15, 000. 00 

18, 000. 00 

j 15, 490. 80 

! 

. . . . ^ 7, 500. 00 


11,089.20 


! 

30,00" 00 54, OOO. 00' 11,981.13 

1 i 

1 5, 000. 00j 
15, 000. 00 j 

18.000.00* 2 1 , Gbi -m3 

! 15,503.62 

1 


' 1,000,000.01) *39 ), 000. 00, 214, 102. 02 20, 8 to. 43' I 18, 000. 00 108, 120. 34 . 


30, 000. 00 

20, 102. 42 


■KH). 

00 - 




15, 000. 00 

18, 000. 00 

7, 231 , 00 

i9, 405. 44 


... 

35, 000. 00 

29 570. 23 


138 

8«| 

10. 

952. 00 

15, 00". 0 • 

18, 000. 00 

31,390. 86 

15, 000. 00 


*• 

50,000 00 

215 000.00 


553 

i 

55! 

1 

30, 

510. 00 

15, 000. 00 

' 8, 02.0. 00 

103, 607.71 

22, 457, 84 

l 

... 

10, ooo. 00 

96, 500. 00 

M' 

" 

217 

1 

70 

| 



15, 000. 0< 

‘ * 

19, 496. 37 

18,919.7! 

1 

i 

... 

16, 280. 00 

30. 000. 00 


796 

I 

38, 

5, 

764. 00 

15, 000. 00 

33, OOO. 00 

98, 790. 76 

1,\ 000,00 




10, 000. 00 

1 10, 825. 00 

9 

721 

21 j 


0 

15, 000, 00 

1 8, 000. 00 

27, 379. 44 

ir> w <M>. oo 


- 

100 370.00 

55, 729. 37 

13 

370. 

6 1 

23, 

700. 03 

15, 000, 00 

18, 000. 00 

57, 829. 56 

15, 000. CO 



21. 160. 00 

5 5. 120. 65 

60 

HIM*. 

i 

Hi) 

U, 

280. 00 

1 5, 000. 00 

13, 600. 06 

62, 280. 00 

15, OOO. 00 

40, 000. 

00 

21, C00. 00 

149,000. 00 

S3 

811. 

i u 


O 

15, COO. 00 

18, 000. GO 

35.563 51 

15, 000. 00 

12,680. 

52 

15, 000. 00 

51, ooo. oo 1 

1 

43, 

540. 

34 

j 


130. 1,0 

15, 000. 00 1 

18, 000. 06 

25, 005. 00 

: j 

16, 799. 44 

89,150. 

02 

25, 000. 00 

47, 050. 00 

10, 

466. 

OO 

20, 

668. 72 

15,000. (Mi 

, 

12.000.00 

45, 028. 42 

; j 

j 

21,001.07 

] 


10, 000. 00 

17, 006. 00 

3 57, 

1)00. 

00 

1 


0 

20. 25". (M>! ! 

35, 000. 06 

35, 570. 32' 

j 

30, 704. 14 

87, CC8. 

81 


1 ! 

36, 000. 00 

51, 

781. 

1 

60 

0, 

388. 00 

j 

15, 000. 00 

15,000.00 

100,312,92 

i 

17,896. 68 


— 

150, 000. 00 

j 1 

’ 529,000.00 

25 

437. 

j 

i 

76; 

! 

10, 

961. .%! 

i 

15,000 00 

j 

18, 000. 00 

1 

49, 453. 10] 

1 

i 

22, 346. Cl 

3, 0G0. 

00 

i 

5. 400. 00 

I i 

j ] 

107, 000. 00 

37, 

144. 

i 

88 . 

1 

1 

— 

I 

15, OOO. 00] 

18, 000.00 

j 

33, 841. 39 

15,904. 82 

•j 

10,518. 

48 


* Value of buildings and equipments of entire university. 
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Table 10 . — Institutions for the education of colored students in agriculture and the 

- for the year ended 


Institutions and post-offices. 

Presidents. 

Faci 

Male. 

ilty. 

Fe- 

male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. State Normal and Industrial School, 
Normal, Ala. 

"Win. H. Councill 

11 

8 

2. Branch Normal College of Arkan- 
sas Industrial University, Pino 
Bluff, Ark. 

J. C. Corbin 

9 

1 

8. Agricultural College for Colored 
Students, Dover, Del. 

Wesley "Webb 

3 


4 . State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege for Colored Students, Talla- 
hassee, Pi a. 

T. Do S. Tucker 

5 

3- 

5 . Georgia Industrial College for Col- 
ored Youths, College, (la. 

It. It. Wright 

11 


8 . State Normal College, Frankfort, 

John II. Jackson 

3 

1 

7. SouJhem University, New Orleans, 
La. | 

H. A. Hill 

8 

9 

8. Alcorn A gricuitural and Moehani- ; 
cal College, W eatable, Miss. 

T. J. Calloway 

12 

0 

9. Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Inman E. Pago 

7 

1 

10. Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lego for the Colored Ituce, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

J. 0. Crosby 

7 


11. Clailin University, Orangeburg, 
S. C. 

L. M. Dun Ion 

23 

14 

12. Prairie View State Normal School, 
Prairie View, Tex. 

L. C. Anderson 

17 

2 

13. Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton, Yu. 

11. B. Frissell 

20 

60 

14. West Virginia Institute, Farm, 
W.Va. 

J. Edwin Campbell... 

4 

1 


Students. 


In agricul- 
ture and me- 
chanic arts. 

In other 
courses. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

5 

C 

7 

8 

151 

12 

118 

135 

60 


168 

73 

17 



29 

21 






17 

28 

13 

44 

88 

251 

73 

97 

10 ! 

146 

292 

117 

74 

1 


397 

: 226 

I i 

62 



122 J 

| 


*430 ! 

1 

! 259 


1 

i 



! 


Includes all departments. 
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mechanic arts receiving the benefits of the act of Congress of August 80 , 1890; statistics 
June 80, 189C. 




Property. 



Iteceipts. 



Library 

Acres 
under cul- 

1 

‘Value of all 
Value of ; buildings 
farmlands, and equip- 
ments. 

From en- 
dowment, 
fees, the 

From U. S. 
land grant, 

.1 rom IT. S. 
endowment, 

Total ex- 
penditures. 

Vol- 

umes. 

Pam- 

phlet*. 

tivation. 

State, and 
oilier 
sou . eea. 

r ct of 1862. 

act of 1890 


9 

19 

L 

i* 

13 

i4 


16 

ir 

1,500 

2,100 

2G1 

504 

275 

531 

85 

225 

107 

20 

90 

91 

$lu, 00O. 50 

5, 000. 00 

7, 105, 00 

$19, 834. 22 

29, 700. 00 

15, 700. 00 

13. 500. 00 

24, 557. 39 

$10, 937. 01 

7,618.73 

1,660.42 

3, 900. 00 

j 8,645.13 





&7, 3f 7. 60 

4, 909. 10 

3, *><)0. 00 

9, 000. 00 

0, 000. 00 

$16,570. 20 

7, 360. 06 

5, 982. 81 

0. 000. 00 

14, 803.34 

148 

4 

i 5 

l,0f»0. 00 

11, 5^5. 83 

| J, 802 47 

i 

2, 010. 00 

5, 585. 20 

380 

301 

| 35 

n 

42, 922. 00 

! 10 , 1 08 . 00 

i 

j 

9, 272. 28 

31,316.31 

2,059 1 

2, 740 

90 

2, 500. 00 

01, ; 00. 00 

13. 803. 19 

$5, 078, 75 

9, 950. 31 

29, 380. 35] 

20 j 

2 

1 2'' | 

io ! 

2,300 00 

71,520.00 

35,750.50 j 

2, 183. 56 1 
7,500.00 

1 

! 

970. 04 J 
0, 310. 80 

11,603. 82 

4,615. (0 

1, 00 ) 

! 2, 000 

: i 

I 1 

150 : 

50,000.00 

s 1 

110,000.00 

1 

1 

16,500.00 

5, 744. 03 

- 

33, 000. 00 

52,455.70 

550 

! 

100 

9,000. 00 

U, 050. 00 

23,633.00 



4, 500. 00 

28. 133. 06 

6,851) 

1 4M ! 

460 

30 , 000.00 ! 

5 iO, 000. 00 

6,000.00 | 

10,329.30 j 

6, 000. 00 

121, 790. 03 

507 

t - 

„ 

2, nov 00 

• 

17, 590. 00 

i 

14,032.00 

! i 

3, 000. 00 

7,851.82 


* Institution docs not yet own luude, but routs 100 acres ut $800 a your. 
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herst Mass 1 j 10, COO. no ! ] 2, 000. 00 22. COO. 00 3. 47 1. 37 : 73. CO 2. 299. 70 2. 00 C CO 
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Table 13 . — Statistics of schools of theology for 1892-93 — Continued. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 
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Tablt: 13 . — Statistics of schools of theology for 1SD2-DS — Continued. 
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Table 15 . — Statistics of schools of medicine, for the year 1892-93. 


EDUCATION REPORT 1892-93. 
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Table 1~. — Statistics of schools of medicine , for the year 1892-93 — Continued. 
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Table 18 . — Statistics of schools of veterinary medicine for 1893- 
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442 

900 

6 

36 

3 

11 

7 

80 

21 

177 

17 

32 

44 

76 

76 

253 

3 

40 

4 

0 

4 

100 

107 

213 

23 

93 

98 

191 

84 

0 

4 

37 

5 

50 

o 

320 

300 

020 

20 

25 

25 

50 

50 

670 

4 

36 

0 

r> 

3 

70 

70 

152 

5 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

3 

36 

7 



147 

74 

V'M 

5 

0 

0 

‘V 


221 

o 

40 

8 

Ci 


40 

30 

00 

iOO 


24 

40 


31 



9 

8 


145 

175 

17 

03 

103 

103 



3 

1 

40 

30 

14 

0 

40 

303 

433 

88 

0 

0 

O 

175 

6 

3 

40 

11 

1 

13 

« 

84 

84 

84 


525 

525 

0 

0 

1 

42 

12 

U 

1 

08 

240 

314 

23 

5'< 

74 

131 

131 

0 

4 

38 

13 

4o 


1 

443 

444 

100 


1 , 300 

1 , 300 

1,300 


2 

40 

14 

10 



OS 

71 

18 

23 L 

211 

442 

0 

2 

40 

15 

7 


1 

45) i 

50 

50 

i 

!ioo 

i 

010 

800 

400 

0 

1 j 

40 

JO 

7 ! 

’ 1 

8 

| 

•>2 1 
““ i 

25 

1 25 j 

: ; 

i 0 ; 

(J 

O 

j 

0 

25 

1 

40 

17 

! j 

: 

1 

! 

1 

i 


o 



1 

! ! 


0 

3 

32 

36 

18 

19 

! 3 

j 1 

’ * 0 

4 

i 

i 

9 

o j 

27 

39 

, oo ! 

0 

75 

*» 

i ; 

! io 1 

0 

201 

' 208 j 

409 

17 1 

j 

130 

92 

: 222 

1 

353 

23 

3,4 

38 

20 

i 16 

i i 

0 

190 

1 l 
j j 

417 ; 

i 

i 

040 

I 

35 

i 

291 

293 

; 584 

1 ; 

398 

3 

3 

39 | 

21 

7 

4 

0 

i 

i 

38 

38 

24 

0 

0 

i 

j 0 


3 


40 

40 

22 

23 

24 

29 

j 37 

*> 

500 

435 

| 935 



12 

0 

0 

| 

214 

499 1 

! I 

713 

120 

i"" 

j 

: 45 

43 

i 

1 

! 88 : 

88 

2,3,4 

08 

7 


! 0 

9 

9 

0 

: ho 

100 

; 180 

189 

0 

n 

40 

23 

: 

! 1 
i I 

i 

i 

i 



i 

1 

! 


i 

i 


. 

i 



■ 

20 

i 

4 

! 

435 

i 000 

1,035 '103 

1 

140 

202 

! 342 

146 

i 5 ; 

3,4 

40 

20 
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State ami postoUico. 

Name. 

Principal or president. 

Appropria- 
tion from 
State, county, 
or city. 

State. 

County. 


1 

£ 

:* 

4 

5 


LOUISIANA. 





27 

Natchitoches 

State. Normal School 

Thomas D. Poyd 

o 

o 

c 

0 

2b 

New Orleans 







( Normal Department;. 





MAINE. 





29 

Cast me 

Eastern State Normal School.. 

Albert F. Jiiehardson... 

7, 000 

0 

20 




7 350 


31 




8 000 

0 

32 




0 

0 

33 




750 



M MJYI.ANI). 





34 




10, 500 

o 


MASSACHUSETTS. 




35 






3(i 

((<» 



18 non 


37 

IJridgewn ter 



27,114 


38 

Kail 1c i \ er 

Teachers’ Training School 

Elizabeth Hammett 


30 

Framingham 

Stale Normal School 

M ins Ellen Hyde 

21,002 


40 ! 

1 lax ui'lii 11 

S Training School j 

('ora A. Newton 


41 

Lawrence . .J 

!. do j 

Leila M. Lam]>rey 



42 

Salem 

State Normal School ! 

Daniel 11. 11 agar, A.M.. 

15, 000 





Ph. D. 



43 

Springfield 

I Normal Trainin'* School 1 

Mis.-; K. M Peed 

o 

o 

44 

Went lie hi 

■ State Normal School 

»I ames ( J. i ■ reenough. 

15 000 


45 

Worcester 

• do 

E. 11. ltiissftll..., 

17^ 20J 

o 


MICHIGAN. 




40 

Detroit 

Normal ’J raining S 'lioel 

Hornet Nr. Scott 



47 

Ypailant i 

Slate Normal School 

John M. IS. Sill, M. A... 

50, 250 

0 


MINNESOTA. 





48 

Mankato 

State Normal S< hoot .* 

E d \vn rd Searing 

22, 000 


40 

Si. Cloud 

.... do 

.1 oMcnli f'nrliiirt 


o 

50 

St . Paul 

The Tear lu*! :;' Training School . . 

Miss Estelle M. Darrali. 



51 

Winona 

State No* mal School 

Irwin Shepard 

22, 000 



Mississippi. 



52 

Holly Springs 

State Normal Srhoo] 

E.D. Miller 

2,500 

0 


MISSOUKJ. 





53 

Kirksxillo 

State Normal School (First Dis- 

William D. Dobson 

12,500 




trict) . 



54 

WarrcnBburg 

State Normal School (Second 

ftPnro’O T, Osborne 

13, 750 




District). 




NEW IIAMrsHlIIE. 





65 

Manchester 

Training School for Teachers. . . 

Caroline F Wing 



50 

Plymouth ...» 

State Normal School 

( ’liarles A. Pounds 

10, 000 

0 


NEW" JF.ltSEY. 





57 

Newark 

Public Normal and Training 

•Tv S UliL-e PL H 

o 

0 



School. 


58 

Patci 8>n 

Normal Training School 

Wm . iT. Slattery ......... 



K 

Trenton i . . 

State Normal and Model School 

! J.M. Green. Pli. D. '. Y. . 

28. 000 




PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Table 20. — Public norma! schools, 1892-93 — Continued. 


2005 


Appropriation from Slate, 
county, or city. 


[Touching! 
s tali’. 


6 


2 

t! 


eg* 

fct'5 

SB 

2 * 

PM ® 

5-3 ^ 

u 

^ r*i 

fa 


a v I 

9Q 

* b I 

§ 5 1 


i* C‘ 

!sSi 


o g 

X‘CS 
r Cj 


Students. 


lu non, mi course, Nouproforaionalj f 

••furse. ; g 


I er: I 


. d 
5 i *2 

H ; C3 


2 - •- 


io Ml ; is ! is '1-1 ! 13: 


50 

: o 


i 

fa 

Hi 


fa 

17 


a 

S' 


.£3 


IN 




i ' " 



-- . 

l 


r~ 

0 

$ 12 , 5(0 

$ 1,250 

10 

2 

i 

i 

; 3 ft 

^ 142 

i 

• 180 



[ 

(i 



23 


0 

7 , 000 

0 

7 


i 

| 

200 

I 289 


7 , 850 

...... . . 

9 


! 50 

2 o i 

1 251 

0 

8 , now 

0 

! io 


i a 

04 

, 102 

$ 5 , 500 

5 , 500 

2 , 000 

11 

0 

i 0 

10 

10 


750 

0 

8 


i 



0 

10, 500 

«» 2 l, 4 

11 


17 

... 

219 




13 

18 

0 

100 

mo 


18 000 



ft 


24 

24 


27 , 114 

0 

17 


r,H 

2 H 

272 ! 

■ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 ft 

1 ft j 



21 , 002 


10 

0 

.... 

110 

no j 




2 

0 

0 

12 

12 I 








1 ft 

0 

IS 

18 


15, 010 

200 , {(00 

13 

.... 

0 

2 u 1 

201 

7 , J 25 

7 . 125 

0 

10 


0 

20 

20 


18 , 000 


ft 

8 

u 

119 

155 

" 

i 

17,200 

0 

<> 

2 

0 

187 

187 

i 

0,307 | 

0 , 807 

0 

7 

1 


8 H 

88 

0 I 

i 

50, 250 

20, 000 

:17 

0 

i'jftli 

1 

051 

; 937 

1 


22,000 

50 , 000 

1 0 


!»3 

208 

1 

1 301 

0 

20,000 

10 , 000 

12 ; 

0 

35 

199 

1 231 

0,300 

9 , 800 

1 

4 

5 


8 ft 

88 

3, 000 

25 , 000 

, 


I 11 1 

1 j 

5 

j *45 

270 

821 

0 

2, 500 

0 

, 

; 

1 

83 

09 

182 


12, 500 


12 

0 

1 

273 

333 

000 


13, 750 

0 

17 

1 ’ 

879 

■ 

511 

800 : 



1,000 

2 


0 

12 

12 

2,000 

12, 000 


C 

e 

0 

80 

80 


0 

0 

3 

« 

0 

87 

87 


750 


2 

o 

1 

o i 

50 

50 


28, 000 

12, 000 

14 

25 

42 1 437 

479 


1.1 10 

10 0 


54 110 I no 

20 ' » 200 ! 0 


15 

l*' 0 ! 0 

7 H . 150 | 150 
-lit I 477 j 477 


Length of 
normal 
course. 


t , 
2 I 

o 

O 

111 


111 


1 


IC52 | 
44 : 
Oft ■ 

12 h;:i i 


i 


i 


o 

150 


150 I r.oft : son 

102 i 2:;»> .. 

102 ; 200 200 i 

U7 i :uo i 310 

1 i 00 

0 l 0 o 

150 i 300 ! 300 


57 


i 


150 


14 

n i 
! 


28 


318 

S 3 

2ft 


I 


lift 170 I 818 


01 
4ft 
0 i 1 ti‘2 


12 


4 j 
142 ! 


1 31 

201 


j 91 

i 

| 100 

i m 

191 

42 

70 

112 

112 

D8 

i 

« 

1 

155 

; 

155 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

230 

r* 

i 

i 

l 0 

800 

300 

300 

! o 

0 

0 

0 

,324 

| 297 

I C21 

021 


0 ! 0 
318 I 10 


283 

135 

304 


182 


12 


^ j 

1 

SO 

a 

OS 

s 

* 

si 

4 

34 

1 

80 

2 

38 

2,3 

38 

2 

40 

1 

40 

3 

22 

3 

38 

2 

40 

2 

38 

2,4 

38 

n 

40 

2 

40 

H 

41 

H 

40 

2,4 

40 

1,2 

40 

2,4 

39 

2* 

40 

2 

40 

3,4 

40 

3,4 

80 

,3,4 

38 

14 

38 

3,4 

| 38 

2 

30 

4 

40 

2,4 

40 

2 

37 

2 

38 

2 

40 

2 

I 42 

3 

|«8 


27 

28 


29 

30 

31 

32 


34 


4G 

47 


48 

49 

50 

51 


52 


53 

54 


57 

58 

59 
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Table 20.— Public normal schools , 1892-9" — Continued. 






Appropria- 
tion from 





State, county, 





or ci 

ty* 


State and post-office. 

Name. 

Principal or president. 







© 

+■» 

fl 





« 

tfl 

P 

O 

Q 


■ ; 

SI 

;j 

4 

5 


KKW YUIIK. 





60 


State Normal College 

Wm. J. Milne, Eli. I)., 

$26, 000 





LL. 1>. 


61 

do 

Tench era’ Training Class 

Jennie A . Titter 

390 

0 

Hi> 






63 i Cortland 

Normal aml r r raining School 

Francis 4. Cheney 

22, 003 


64 



John Nl. Milne 

21,000 


65 

Fiodtwiia 

State Normal and Training 

Francis li. Palmer 

19, 800 

0 



School. 




6G 


do 

Frank S. Cation. A. M., 

18. 000 





Ph. 1). 



67 


The Normal College of the City 

Thomas Hunter, LL. D . 





of New York. 




68 

Oneonta 

Stale Normal and Training 

James M.Milno 

22, C32 



School. 




CO 

Oswego 

Normal and Training School 

Edward A. Sheldon 

21, 000 

0 

70 



Edward N. Jones 

18, 000 

0 

71 

Eotsdam 

State Normal and Training 

T. II. Stowell, A, M., 

21 j 000 

0 



School. 

Ph. D. 



72 

llocliester 

State Training Class of Jloches 

John C. Allen 

700 

0 



ter Free Academy* 




73 

Syracuse 

Training School 

Marv L. Dwyer 

700 

0 

74 

do . 



700 




High School. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





75 


State Normal School 

1 R. S. Lives 

1 , 500 


76 


do 

H. 11 . ( 'roshy. Eh. D 

.1, 400 


77 


do 

E. M. Mart iii 

I, 400 



NORTH DAKOTA- 


j 


78 

Muv ville 

State Normal School 

| J nines MoXnug’itou 

4, 000 


70 

Valley City 

. . do 

tieorge A. McFarland. .1 

1 

4, 000 



OHIO. 


i 



80 

Cincinnati 

Normal School 

Airs. Carrie N. Lathrop. 

; 


81 

Cleveland 

Normal Training School :.. 

Lcmira W. Hughes i 

........ i . . 

82 

'Wuiihcou 

Northwestern Normal and Col- 

I W. W. Weaver 





legiate Institute. 

| 




OKOAIJuBJ A. 


i 



83 

Edmond : . . . 

Territorial Normal School 

(Itor* r e W, ’W'nians 

6. 000 



ORKOON. 




84 


State Normal School 

^ w n* von 

*100 

$700 

85 


do 

»* * 4- . Tltll k TV ...*••■«* 

! V 1, 

23 000 

86 

Weston 

Eastern Oregon State Normal 

M. (i.ltoval 

24| 000 

0 



School. 





PKN.VSYLYANIA. 





87 

Illoomslmrg 

State Normal School (SKUi Dis- 

J. J’. Welsh ...... 

10, 000 

0 



trict). 



88 

California 

Southwestern State Normal 

Theodore B. Nose, Pli.D. 

11, 052 




School. 


80 

Clarion 

State Normal School 

A. .1. Tlnrifl 

15 225 

0 

90 

Ed in bore 

State Normal ScIhhjI (Twelfth 

Martin lr. Benedict, A. 

10 ; 000 




District). 

. M.,Ph.I>. 


91 

Erie 

Training Class 

11. (!. M 

0 

0 

92 

Indiana. 

Indiana Normal School of 

D.T. Waller, )v 

0 

0 



Pennsyl vania. 




93 

Kutztown 

Keystone State Normal School. , 

N a 1 han C. Schaeffer 

0 

0 

94 

Lock Haven 

1 Central State Normal School — 

. *1 autos Eldon 

7, 500 


95 

Mans held 

State Normal School (Fifth His 

Dr. S. II. Alhro 

7, 500 

0 



trict). 

i 





PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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Appropriation from Stnto. 'iVaoiiing 
county, or city. i staff. " ! 


O 


6 


© ►» 
D- © 

E" + - 
» fee 
o 5 


$200 
19, 500 


$20, 000 

$590 
39, 500 
22, 003 

..i 21,000 

0 1 19,800 


! 18,000 

125,000 325,000 

i 

I 22, 052 


b to 
° a 
to*C 
a ts 

s| 

*“ p, etf 
u » ® 
O Li rO 

Ch 


0 

$ 8 , 000 

78, 924 


0 


Students. 


^ > In nurntnl -ours*. ! Xo "r. vof l asio,,ul 


Si §. 
a 2 : 


® a 

bi t; 

.1 


O P 
fc © 

as 

K-e 

s ee 
O A 

lO 


,2 i d 

* ) $ 
j PH 

111 VI 


a 
© 
fH 

i:t Ii4:i5| l a 


1« 109 i 270 

17 i 154 > 425 

u; s 


i 


35, 000 


21,000 
18, 000 
21,000 

700 

700 

700 


1,500 
1, 400 
1,400 i 


19, 000 I 
4,000 ; 


5,407 1 13 ; 
0 ! 52 


0 f 11 


150 


20, 000 

20, 000 


3.500 


1,500 !... 


0,001. i 17,000 


1 0 
2, COO 
0 


3.000 
23, COO 
21,009 


10, 000 

13,052 

13,225 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

7, 500 
7, 500 


10 , oco 
’ ioo 


0 1 21 

15,000 33 

0 | 30 
9 


0 1" 
7, 500 i 16 

15,625 j 21 
13 

0 11 


220 

12 

90 

385 

559 

229 


209 

40 I 0 ,1190 j], 190 
382 


I 


13 I 

30 1 


...;103 ; 277 : 

4 , 39 289 
0 j 30 "" 1 

4 

U 


•328 

145 


40 


20 


1 o ; io 

! i 

.. hi 

3 t 90 
7 209 

2 1 70 ; 

0 


10P 

12 

83 

29 

75 

23 

29 

213 

40 

:\s 



1 

! 

i 0 

9 

17b 

193 

•207 

275 


« 

0 

001 

so 

m 

cl’. 

1 1 

, 91 


3 

© 

H 

17 


343 

371 

482 

75 

395 

.301 

061 

200 


O 

IS I 19 


Lengt h of j 
normal 
course. 


! 


343 

0 

’iio 

0 

315 


0 

152 


5 121(5 


27 

27 

1!) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.30 

30 

10 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

49 

49 

JOO 

450 

850 



71 

128 

1 





128 

04 

91 

4 

9 

40 

4!) 

' 

340 

80 

118 

5 





118 

01 

120 

0 




108 

44 

04 

0 

35 

44 

79 

0 

0 

90 

90 

53 

1BO 

150 

310 

310 

28 

191 

101 

() 

0 



0 

1 

170 

327 

11 

45 

02 

1U7 

0 

0 

02 

102 

0 



1 

0 

0 

30 

50 1 

11 

10 

15 

25 


j 

i 

; 

112 

| 188 I 

47 ;ii2 

88 

200 

225 


15 

25 j 

i 

J 

20 

JO 

* 

1 i 


0 

' 

! 

192 I 

300 

113 

50 

103 

1 

159 f 

78 

; o | 

i 

1 15 . 

235 


,w 

207 ! 

| 

579 | 

230 

2 

292 | 

501 i 

56 

34 

30 

04 : 

50 

i ! 

74 j 

144 ' 


88 

85 

173 , 

173 

.... J 

18 ! 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

283 

j 

407 , 

51 

42 

57 

99 1 

1)1 

i 

200 

020 

93 

71 

75 

140 ! 

140 

0 

253 

409 

78 

71 

07 

138 ’ 

93 

0 

183 

328 ; 

! 

80 

“ 

0 

! i 

334 

J. 


20 


2.3 

3 

1 

3.4 
3,4 
3,4 


7 j 2, 3, 4 

4 


3, 4 
3 

3,4 

3,4 


.2 

» 

‘4 

© 

© 

V 

91 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

30 

40 

40 


3,4 

3,4 


3,4 


1 

2,4 


GO 

61 

02 

03 

04 

05 

CO 

Oi 

G8 

09 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 


30 75 
40 ! 76 
32 77 


78 

79 


80 

81 

82 


40 t 83 


40 84 
40 i 83 
40 KG 


42 «7 

42 83 

42 1 83 
42 00 


91 
9 2 

93 

04 

1)5 
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i State and post-oflicG. 


90 

97 

98 
09 

100 

101 


102 

ion 


104 


105 


106 

107 


108 

109 


110 

111 


112 

113 

114 

115 
110 


117 

118 

119 

120 
121 


I'KNX.SYI.VANIA 

continued. 

Millorsville 

Shippt nsburg 

Slippery Iiock 

AVo-t. Chester 

ltllOlM isi. \Nl». 

J*ro\ idenre. 

SOUTH (’AKi'MNA. 
Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA . 


Madison . . 
Kpca riisli . 


TKNNKSSKE 

Nashville 

VHR MONT 
Cast let on 


Johnson * 
Randolph . 


Farinvillo 

Petersburg 


WASHINGTON. 


Kamo. 


First Pennsylvania State Nor 
mal School. 

Cumberland Valley State Nor- 
mal School. 

State Normal Sclnsil (Eleventh 
District). 

Sliito Normal Sehonl 


State Normal School. 


Winthrop Normal Seliool. 


State Normal School 

...do 


lVabody Normal College 


State Norma) School. 


Principal or i>rosidont. 


E. 0. Lytc, A. M., Ph. D. 

G. M.D, Eckels 

Albert E. Alalthy, Ph.D, 
Georgo M. Philips 


AVm. E.AVilson. 


D. 15. d oh n son, president 


AV. 11. n. Beadle. 
Fayette L. Cook . . . 


AV. R. Payne. LL T>. 


.do 

do t 


Cheney 

Kllensburg 

WKST VlKtilXIA. 

Fairmont 

Glenville 

Huntington 


Shepherds town 

West Liberty 

WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee . 

Oshkosh 

Pint to villi 1 ... 
River Calls . 
AV liite water 


State Female Nonna! School ; 

Normal and Collegiate Institute 1 


Abel E. Leavenworth, 
A M. 

A. II. Campbell, Pli.l).. 
Edward Couant 


•Tolin A . Cunningham . 
J . II. J olinston, I’ll. D. . 


State Normal School 

State Normal Training School . 


AV. J. Sutton 

It. F. Barge 


Stale Normal School < 



Marshall College, State Normal 

School 

Shepherd College. State Normal 

School ! 

State Normal School 


«T. AV. Barnes 

M. I>. Jlelmiek 

Thomas E. Hodges. 

A. C. Kimler 

J. N. Deahl 


State Normal School. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


L. I). Harvey 

George S. Albee 

D. McGregor 

J . Q. Kmerv, president. . 
Albert Salisbury, Ph. D. 


Appropria- 
tion lrom 
State, county, 
or city. 


rt 

tn 


$7, 500 
7, 500 
31,500 


14, 00 J 


5, 250 


10,400 
10, 700 


15, 000 


5, 000 


4. 500 
2,510 


3 2 , 000 

15,000 


23, 880 

10, 000 


3.000 

3.000 
3,000 

3, 000 

3, 000 


22, 518 
28, 000 
25, 739 
22, 000 
25,160 


$84 


: County. 



PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


2009 ‘ 



Table 20 . — Public normal schools, 1802-0 $ — Continued 

I 1 


Appropriation from Stntc, /reaching 
county, or n I y. j staff. 


Students. 


In normal com no. Kmi|>rol<wsionai: | 
t'r-.r.'O. j s 


Length of j 

normal 

course. 


H 

17 


405 78 :s i hi ii*» \»w L»r,r, 


o 

IS 


u 

19 


8 

d 

s 

jS 

20 



n. vio 

40, 000 

8 

5 

U1 

322 

51.1 

i j"*' 

; 52 70 

! 69 

i 

' 118 

135 

o 

2 

42 

Vi 

08 




04 

l 

00 

500 

300 

r i *>03 

! 1 (17 

410 

103 


3 

42 

99 


H, Ooo 


8 



191 

291 

i 

1 « 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

100 


5, 25u 

2, 000 

G 


0 

GO 

66 

i 

1 

8 ! 0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

101 

0 

10,400 

0 

8 

0 

50 

118 

168 

18 | 9 

11 

20 

70 

0 

3 

40 

102 


1 0. 700 


70 

5 

08 

83 

151 

15 | 15 

5 

20 

0 

1 

4 

38 

103 


15 000 


21 


200 

.100 

560 

| 

156 ' 




0 

4 

34 

101 


r>. ooo 


u 

0 

40 

100 

140 

30 i 

i 

! 

| 


o 

2,4 

40 

105 

$:}, ooo 

7. 500 


9 


20 

142 

162 

i 

35 ' 



o 

2,4 

40 

106 

3, ooo 

1, ooo 

0 


23 

121 

144 

37 | 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

107 


; 12,000 


4 



33 

35 

1 

»L. 

1 90 

190 

0 

0 

] 

40 

108 


| 15,000 


12 


105 

150 

244 

32 ■ 48 

31 

79 

47 


3 

34 

109 


32, 880 ! 


0 


i 

?'> 

00 

h!> 

1 

It 20 

40 

60 

60 

i 

3 

i 

20 

no 

0 

10, ooo 

0 

7 

0 1 
i 

37 

102 

150 

23 0 

O 

0 

80 

’ 6 

4 

40 

111 


3, 000 

1 

! 17,000 

i 

8 

j 

151 

124 

275 

j 21 J 0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

3 

40 

112 


3, 000 

| 10, ooo 

4 

2 

GO 

50 

110 

17 10 

12 

22 

0 

0 

3 

40 

113 


3, 000 

1 

■ *' 

4 


60 

70 

136 

1 10 


. 

0 

0 

3,4 

40 

114 


3,000 

! 

3 

1 

41 

45 

86 

i 

! li i o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

135 


3, 000 

i 

i 

300 

4 

1 

62 

68 

130 

i 

11 ; G 

n 

8 

0 

0 

3 

40 

110 


: 22,518 


13 

1 

21 

101 

122 

35 ! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

117 


, 28, 000 

500 

20 

, 4 

149 

265 

414 

34 158 

179, 

"37 

220 

0 

2,4 

40 

118 


25, 739 

2, 186 1 

14 


86 

170 

265 

29 : 64 

75 

139 

139 

0 

4 

40 

119 

0 

22, 000 

i 0 

15 



1 60 

183 

243 ! 

30 ; 1 

8 

9 

1 

i 0 

4 

40 

120 


25, 100 

1 ! 

14 

3 

j 83 

211 

291 

36 50 

05 

115 

1 ! 

j ii3 

1 ! 

i 0 

1 

2,4 

40 

121 


42 
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Table 21 . — Private normal schools, 1893-93. ** 





* 

Appropriation 
trom State, 





county, o 

rcity. 


Stale and post-office. 

Name. 

Principal or president. 







© 

>> 





c4 

0 





th 

3 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 


ALABAMA. 





1 


Central A htbmun Academy ....... 

A. W. McKinney 



2 

Mobile 

Emerson Normal Institute 

J ehiel K. Davis 

0 

0 


ARKANSAS. 





3 

Southland 

Southland College and Normal 

Win. Russell 

0 

0 



Inst itute. 





CAUFORMA. 





4 


Gilson's Normal and Special 

J. C Gilson 





r l raining Sehool . 




5 


Stockton Normal Instil ute 

Win. C. Kit nsey 

0 

0 


FLORIDA. 





n 

Jasper 

Jasper Normal Institute 

»T. M. Guilliams 

0 

0 

fj 




$280 

0 



ness Collogo. 




ILLINOIS. 





8 

Ill \oii .... 

Northern Illinois Normal School. . 

J. P». I Mile 

0 

0 

» 


The North w estern Normal School. 

W.J.Cook 

0 

0 

10 


Normal and Commercial College.. 

T . F. Meyer 

0 

0 

11 

< Pvgon 

Wells Sehool for Touchers 

E. L. Wells 

0 

0 


I 

INDIANA. 

1 

j 

i 

| 



12 

Covingtou 

Indiana Normal College 

l Wm. A. Emit 

' 0 

0 

13 

1km \ ilWi 

Central Normal College and Com* 

! J. A. Joseph 

0 

0 



j mcrcial Institute. 

1 




IOWA. 





14 

1 Dcs Moines 

i Highland Paik Normal College. . 

! Miss Elizabeth 3v. Mat* 

1 




1 thews. 

1 

i 

15 

| Dexter 

I lex 1 nr N oi mal College 

> 31. W. Harr 

! o 

0 

10 

■ Siieua ndoali 

Western Normal College 

i J . M. Hussex 


! 


I KANSAS. 


1 

i 

1 


17 

i 

jt'iij'i S (, otl' 

Kansas Normal Coilege. ......... .i 

1 T) K S tuiuli‘is 

i 0 

! 

() 


| LOUISIANA. 


| 


38 

New Orleans 

| 

Southern Academic Institute 

Kate C. Seaman 

1 0 

0 


I 

j MICirUiAV. 





19 

! 

Owo*so . . .. 

f Oakside School 

Mr* T. F Cmild 

i A 

o 


! Mississippi. 

1 

i 


1 0 


2o 

1 

1 tTiidiwoxi 

1 Jnekaou Collect* 

, . ; 

n 


21 

' Walthall . 

' Walthall Normal College 

* navies A yer ........... 

L. J". ( ’iimphell 

U 

1 


Missouri. 

• 


j 

i 


22 

, Pleasant TIopo 

Normal Academy 

Prof. D. F. Royer 

i 

1 0 

o 

23 

Stan berry 

The St ail berry Normal School 

John E. Dealer J 

0 

0 


! NKPRASKA. 


24 

From out 

Normal School 

W. D. ripimnnfia 




j f NORTH CAROLINA. 




j 

25 

Italoigh 

St. Augustine School 

Rev. A. B. Hunter 

0 ' 

1 0 
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Tabus 21. — Private normal school* , 1S92-98. 


Appropriation from State, 
county, or city. 

reaching 

staff. 



♦Students. 



. 

1 

♦a 

w 

® 

! 

Length of 
normal 
course. 



fcs 

s 

'■a 


.3 ai 
- 00 
3 9 

! «. 

© a 

Normal course. 

N onpi olessionul 
course. 

"3 

•8 

s 

3 

§ 

'2 

i 

§ 



u 

‘Si T3 

S a 5 

3 © 

t-> Q> 

SJ 




j 




a 

m 

3 

to 

© 

a 

a 

.a 



a to 
w c 

u ^ 

o 

g'Zu 

f* 4> «> 

£7* 

C0 2 
fc. 2 

o x 

fM ~ 

a'S 

2& 

4* 

3 

ri 

u 

3 

a; 

. 

t 

1 

t? 

2 

6 

3 

Jt 

*3 

a 

<L> 

1 

8 

i 

1 

*0 

aa 

t 

3 

J 


5 

&< 

Pm 

b w 

£ 

Ph 

H 

o 


* 

H 

u 

O 

\ < 

b 


it 

7 

■ 

8 

• 


ii 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IN 

19 

iiO 

91 





r k 


(i8 

89 

157 

3 





157 

3 

36 

-f 

0 

0 

0 

r> 

5 

14 

36 

50 

0 

66 

1*27 

.193 

34 

243 

4 

32 

2 

(» 

0 

0 

7 

. 

a 

7 

o 

9 

4 

03 

121 

214 

107 

223 

4 

36 

3 





0 

'» 

" 

50 

58 

>o 

10 

1 

11 

0 

0 

1 

44 

4 

0 

o 

() 

•j 

o 

soo 

50 

200 

45 

000 

100 

9 

100 

61 

100 

200 



o 

52 

5 

0 

0 

$.i, 000 


0 

95 

42 


40 

0 

2 

40 

6 

0 

$280 

0 

" 

0 

125 

50 

175 

10 

100 

60 

.30 

0 

0 

3 

48 

7 

0 

0 

85, ooo 

0 

u 

512 

306 

818 

87 

641 

470 

1,117 

0 

4 

3 

50 

8 

0 

0 

0 

« 


OK 

56 

124 



20 

14 

34 

. . . . 

1 

2 

40 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

(i 

80 

70 

150 

7 

20 

21 

44 

0 

0 

3 

40 

10 

o 

o 

u 

o 

0 


4 3 

12 

70 

8 

113 

20 

0 

15 

10 

20 

30 

0 

0 


52 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

12 

0 

0 

i 

i 

i o 

i 

i 

1!) 

800 

400 

1, 200 

0 

0 

0 

(' 

0 

4 

48 

13 

2 


0 


75 

14 

18 

20 

38 

38 

1 

1 

44 

14 

0 

0 

1 0 

7 


7.1 

j 80 

153 

0 

130 

1 

j 135 

205 

0 

0 

3 

44 

15 



j 





400 


l 


400 



2 

48 

16 

0 

: 0 

0 

4 

8 

2<S 

I 

! 

i 

I l*i 

| 

40 

20 

i 

i 

i 

! 280 

i 

i 

' 120 

400 

0 

0 

4 

40 

17 

0 

0 

i j 

0 

s 

■ 7 

i 11 

t 1 

12 

1 

30 

1 

i 

45 

7 r t 


0 

V 

; 

40 

1 

18 

0 

0 

o! 

1 

! o 

0 

0 

i 3 

1 *4 

1 

1 

! o 

;j , 


20 

51 

0 

j 

23 

13 

53 

38 

100 

0 

o 


1 

i 

39 

19 

1 

I 

25 

17 j 

20 

f 8 

53 

1 

i o 

157 

5 

32 

20 


) 1 

0 

! 2 

1 1 
i 1 

j....: 








0 

4 

40 

1 21 

i 

4 

10 : 

0 i 

j 

! 19 : 

1 

i 15 

1C 

31 


0 


34 

% 

22 

0 

0 

1 0 

20 

; r> ; 

i 

150 i 

1 

1 

140 | 

| 

; 290 ] 

1 i 

!*»'i 

| 46 

j 

52 

98 

V 

0 

2 

48 

23 




1 


1 

i 

ft 1 


i ; 

' \ 

10 ' 

, 





0 

3 

50 

24 

0 

0 


10 


j 

iJ 

4 j 

i 

! 38 I 

! 

! ! 

82 

"”i 

I 

31 

50 

! * 

1 

t 

! * 90 


172 

3 

32 

L 
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Table 21. — Private normal schools, 1893-93 — Continued. 


27 


28 


31 


39 


State and post-oiliee. 


oiim. 

«A(la 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

M uney 

SOUTH l' ft POLINA . 
Aiken . 


Charleston 
Cre- nviood 


Knoxville .. 
Memphis . . . 
Morristown 


UTAH. 

Provo City 

VIKdINIA. 

Hampton 

Kiel) moil (1 

WEST VUUUNIA. 

Buekhannon 

Harpers Kerry . . 

WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee 


Name. 


Principal or president. 


Ohio Normal Universit 


v . 


Lycoming County 'Normal School. 


Schoiield Normal and Industrial 
Keliool. 

A\er,v Normal Institute 

Brewer Normal School 


Knoxville College 

I,o Mo\ no Normal Institute. 
Normal Acadcmv 


Brigham Young Academy. 


The Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute. 

Hartshorn Memorial College 


West. Virginia Normal and Classi- 
cal Academy. 

Storor College 


H. S. Lehr 


F. W. Kohh ins. 


Elizabeth F. Culey 

Morrison A. Holmes... 
Kev. Jas. Jd. Robinson . 


Agnes TL Wait 

Andrew «JT. Steele 

Kev. J udson S. Hill 


Benjamin ClufT. 


llollis B. Frizzell, I>. I). 
Lyman K. Tefft. 


Appropriate 
from State, 
county, or city 


W.O. Mills... 
N . C. JtraehH ( 


I 


National tl erman-A m erica n 
Tone liera* Seminary. 


Emil Ihipprich 


$ 

in 


$l. r >() 

0 

0 


County. 



PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


2013 


Tvple 21 .— Private normal schools, ISO, 2-0S— Continued. 


■ 

Appropriation from State, 
county, orcHy. 

Teaching 
stall'. " 

_ 1 



Si udenta. 



s 

pa 

c 

eC 


Length of 
normal 
course. 



u 

0 


$ ® 

© „ 

Normal course. 

Non professional 

© 

& 

0 

i 




■p u 

1! 

2 g 

?*« $j 
- a* 

&£& 

F=< 

A 

o a 





ivum 1 


a 

© 

•0 

u 

0 

s 


City. 

* ca 

g,® 

S'? 

fl ctl 

7 a 

o 

fH 

1? 
£ # 
ct 2 
P fl 

c t 
tM ’ 

b « 

<23 

w 

£•3 

2 S' 
S’* 

© 

k 

JC 

*5 

a 

© 

& 

Total. j 

tr. 

t 

P 

*fl 

0 

' 

© 

75 

73 

a 

£ 

i i 

H 

a 

s ' 

1 1 
T 

O 

fl 

» 

© 

£ 

'o 

5J 

§ 

.a 

a 

r> 

1 


6 

7 

N 

0 

10 

** 

12 

111 

II 

15 


i» 

... 

IN 

J» 

20 

81 


0 

0 

0 


15 

g^; 

428 

MOO 

103 

1,321 

4**4 

1.725 

It 

0 

2 

40 

20 

0 

0 

0 

9 

i 

i 107 

152 

259 

12 

13 

j 8 

21 

0 

0 

2i 

20 

27 

0 

$1.10 

0 

2 

4 

t;> 

30 

45 

1 

125 

' 110 

205 


205 

4 

32 

28 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

c 

j>*» 

28 

11 

»27 

2 57 

581 

0 

381 

2 

30 

29 

0 

0 

0 

2 

n 

n 

4 

15 

0 

109 

113 

222 

1 

255 

2 

34 

30 

0 

0 

$13, 000 

0 

lo 

44 

42 

SO 

7 

71 

8 i 

158 

122 

244 

4 

30 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

to 

52 

09 

121 

15 

184 

250 

440 

! 70 

501 

4 

30 

32 




fj 

0 

3 

"7 

•)») 

59 

570 


5° 

74 

120 

114 

1 

| 

185 

3 

37 

33 



, 

11 

322 

" ! 

,, | 


79 

9 

! • 

i 

i 8K 

2 

38 

31 

0 

u 

0 

1:4 


151 

115 

29G j 

27 

279 

1U 

i 

1 

I ! 

; ! 

! 393 j 

i j 

0 

1 

' 088 

1 

j 

i 

3 

38 

35 

0 

0 ! 

0 

7 

0 

• 

90 

| 90 | 

i 

i I 

19 : 

1 

j 

! Ofj 

1 

| 

j 30! 

1 

! 0 

l 

1 

; 119 

1 

4 

32 

30 


1 


4 

3 

r. 

37 

1 | 

! 80 


j 48 

i 

» 

| 

! 48 

J 90 

1 

j 90 

1 

i 

2,3 

38 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1G 

o 

7h 

! 80 

1 

158 

i 

! 12 

{ 

1 

! 0 

l w 

3 

35 

38 

i 

I • 

. 

I 

1 

12 

22 

34 

j 

4 

! 

ir>:i 

! 

i 

; 121 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i " 74 

I 

271 

1 

1 

i 

l 

! o 

1 

i 

3 

42 

30 
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Table 22 . — Normal students in universities and colleges, IS 92-0 S'. 


Name of institution. 

1 

ALABAMA. 


Ln Fayetto College 

Selma University 

Central Female College . 


ARKANSAS. 


Ouachita Baptist College . 
Hendrix Col lego 


Male 1 Female 
students. ; students. 


14 


CALIFORNIA. 


Pierce Christian College 

San Joaquin Valley College , 
College. Notre Damn 


C< II.ORADO. 

College of the Southwest 

IXST1UCT OF ('DM’MIlIA. 
National Deaf- -Mute College 

FLORIDA. 


24 


John 11. Stetson University. 

(SKOJU.it A. 


Atlanta University 

Bn lord College 

Clark University 

Georgia Female Seminary 

La Grange Female College 

Southern Female, College 

Georgia Normal and Industrial Collet 


12 

J22 


Bedding College 

Blackburn University 

Prosciniuur dor Evangel 

N. A 

Northern Illinois College .. 
Lake Forest University — 

Northwestern College 

August ana College 

St. Alury’s School 


Synodo von 


40 


INDIANA. 

Union Christian College.. 

Moore's Hill College 

Kirlgevillo College 

Taylor University 


IOWA. 


G or man - F n gl i sli College 

Amity College 

Brake University 

Upper Iowa University 

Lenox College 

Simpson College 

Iowa Wesleyan Uni versit y - - ■ 
University of the Northwest . 

Western College 

Wartliurg College 


KANSAS. 


Baker University 

Central College 

Lane University 

Kansas Wesleyan University. 

Wichita University 

Oswego Collcgo for Women. . . 



Male and 
female. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

4 

a 

O 

7 

* 29 

29 


29 

150 


150 

350 


14 


14 

40 

40 


40 

10 

10 


30 

15 

15 


35 

13 

13 



13 


24 



24 

4 

4 


4 

6 

« 


G 

G 

0 



G 

88 


88 

88 

‘J 


2 

U> 

I 45 

45 


4») | 

40 

1 

:;2 ! 

B» i 

32 

32 


122 : 

122 

i 

2f» 

| i 

25 

10 

10 



10 


40 


40 

i 35 

35 


35 

1 15 

35 


15 

1 12 

12 


12 

! 12 

12 


12 


00 

90 

20 

2G 


2fi 

07 

07 


G7 

30 

10 


10 

! 12 

12 


12 

22 

22 


22 

i 30 

30 


30 

358 

358 


358 

1 

1 


1 

3 ; 

3 


3 

24 1 

24 


24 

4 

4 


4 

45 j 

45 


45 

08 

G8 


08 

1 

10 


10 

} 

t 

t 

; 32 

32 


32 

29 

29 


29 

1 7 

7 


7 

! 50 

50 


50 

; io j 

10 


30 

i 1 

1 


\ 



normal ’ STUDENTS IN COLLEGES. 
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i able 22. — A~omia7 students in universities and colleges, 1892 93 — Continued. 


Nam*' of institution. 

1 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea Colley 
South Jvcnl Wky College 

Garrard College 

Central 1 ; Diversity of Kentucky 
Potter College... 

Caldwell College. 

Daughters College 
'VVillTainalmrg Female Colli* ^ 
Winchester Female College 


College oi' t he Tnnunrulntc Concept ion 
New Orleans University 
Straight Uni \ ersity 



Adrian College 
Alma Col log* 
Beii/onia College 
Western 'Michigan ( 
Olivet College 


I)r. Martin Luther Coll 


Parker College ; ! 


Cooper-IInddleston < ’oil* 

Tougaloo University 

Mi ss. Industrial Institute and College 
Last Mississippi Female College. . . . 

Edward MeGelme College 

wUURl. 

Northwest ‘Missouri College 
Pike College 

Missouri Wesleyan College 

T T ni versify of the State of Missouri 

Grand Itiver College 

St. Charles College 

Turkic College.. I 

Avalon College 

Central Wesleyan College 


KLBQAFKA. 


University of Omaha 

Doane ( 'ollego 

Fairfield College 

York United Brethren College. 


NEVADA. 

State University of Nevada. 


2« 



i '*> 

28 

HJ 

: 84 ! 

I 84 

12 

1 12 1 

1 12 

10 

10 



1 10 

117 

27 


27 

4f> 

4f> 


45 

8 

8 


8 

12 

12 

j 

12 

11 

; n 


U 

24 

I 31 


24 

15 

15 

j 


15 

40 

40 | 

i 

*40 
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Table 22. — Normal students in universities and colleges, 1892-93 — Continued. 


Kamo of institution. 

1 


NEW MKXK'O. 

University of New Mex ico. . . 

NEW YORK. 


Alfred UniverHity 

University of the City of New York. 
Syracuse U n iversity .* 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rut hurt or d C !ollegc 

Davenport Female Cnlb'm*.. 
Louisburg Female College. 


NORTH l) \ K'O’I A 
Uni v , rpit y of North Dakota 

OHIO. 


Rtielitol College 

Ohio University 

Deflation College 

Hillsboro College 

Hit am College 

Marietta College 

Muskingum College 

Heidelberg University. . . 
\V i 1 bei foree U n i v erH it v - . 
Glcuilulo Female College. 


our.nort. 


Pacific College 

Philomath College 

AVillameHo Uni\ersity. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Muhlenberg College — 
Lebanon Valiev College., 


St. Vincent College. 

Mon on gab el a College 

(Central Pennsyh ania Collegi 

Central High School 

I)u<]uesne Collide * 

Volant College 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Allen University 

Claflin University 

Williamslon Female Colie 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Fierro University. . 
Black Hills College. 
Dakota University. 
Red tie 1<1 College 


l 


TENNESSEE. 


U. S. Grant University 

Southern Normal University. 

Knoxville College 

University of Tennessee 

Bethel College 

Milligan College 

CaiMm and New man College. 

Fisk University 

Roger Williams University . - 
University of the South 


Male 

students, 


Female 

students. 


12 


L’l 

iff 


29 


15 

’12 


10 


50 

9 


20 

20 

30 

.101 

55 


10 1 


24 ' 
9 ! 
144 : 

f<o ; 

9 ! 
9 : 
44 
30 


5 1 

17 i 
70 1 
50 


02 
50 1 


29 
20 : 
20 i 

30 ' 


18 


101 

55 


Male and 
female. 

White. 

3 

Colored. 

Total. 

4 

O 

7 

03 

03 


63 

15 

15 


15 

134 

134 


134 

no 

50 



50 

! 05 

«)r, 


25 


15 


15 

1 1 

13 


13 

i 

1 

28 

-* 

| 

28 

21 

,1! 


21 

74 

74 ; 

74 

50 

50 ! 

50 

37 

37 1 

37 

75 

75 1 

75 


J2 . . 

12 

10 

10 1 

10 

3 

3 1 

3 

43 


43 

43 


s 

8 

! 0 

I 

i 

fi i 

0 


10 

22 


24 

9 

144 

50 

9 

if 

44 


49 

45 

6 


17 

70 

56 


62 

50 

18 

29 

20 


101 

55 

6 
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Table 22.— I’ormal students in universities and colleges, 1892-93 — Continued. 


Name of institution. 

t 


Male 


Purr it CoV.fge 

Sweetwater Colley. 

Brownsville l 1 ornate Collage . . . 

Martin College 

Rogers ville .Synodical College. 

Texas. 


Evangelical Lutheran < ’ollcge. 

Howard Payne College 

Fort Worth lluivoivity 

Austin Collage 

Paul Quinn College 

Carlton College. 


UTAH. 

University of Utah 

WllUlKIA. 

Folyiochnie Institute 

AS ASliINtrrON. 

Colfax College 

University <>t‘ Washington. - 
Whit wan College 


WEST VIKCIIMA. 

Harbours \ ille College 

Wl!rC r > Vl *iV 


North western Cnive.rsily 
Downer College 


Male and; 
female. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

4 

5 

O 

7 

47 

c' 


47 


5 


6 


24 


24 


8 



8 


8 


8 

| 23 

23 


23 

*>° 

20 


20 

1 H 

14 


14 


5 


5 

! 


5 

5 


7 


7 

203 

203 


203 

4 

4 


4 

, 1 

1 « 


5 

D | 

1 14 


14 

14 

U 


14 

60 

CO 


00 

13 

13 


13 


4 


4 
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COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. 

Returns have been received from 296 institutions, and the statistics of 39 institu- 
tions have been taken from the Bureau’s report of 1891-92, making a total of 335 
colleges. The total number of instructors appearing in the statistical table is 
2,010 and number of students 99,654. The total number of graduates is 13,565. 

The students in the day schools in all the geographical divisions are largely in 
excess of the students in the evening schools. The total number of students reported 
in tbo day schools is 81,048 and in the evening schools 18,606. It will be seen by 
these figures that the day schools contain more than four times the number of stu- 
dents that the evening schools report. 

The total number of students in the commercial course reported by all the geo- 
graphical divisions is, male, 28,935; female, 9,598. The total number of students in 
the amanuensis course is, male, 8,279; female, 11,296. In the English course, male, 
12,779; female, 5,304. In telegraphy, male, 1,218; female 381. 

The total number of students »u the commercial courses of colleges and secondary 
schools is 30,892. 

NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

This division reports 91 colleges, with a total of 601 instructors, 26,322 students, 
and 4,149 graduates. The number of male students is 17,968; the number of female 
students, 8,354. The percentage of male students to total number in the division is 
68 per cent; of female students, 32 per cent. Tbo number of graduates is 4,149, or 
16 per cent of the total number reported. The day schools report 20,413, and the 
evening schools 6,009. The percentage of day-school pupils to total number is 78 
per cent; of evening schools, 22 per cent. The total number of students in the com- 
mercial course is 8,763. The number of male students in tbe course is 5,909, or 33 
per cent of the total number of students in the classified courses. Tlie number of 
female students is 2,854, or 16 per cent of the total number in all the courses. Tbo 
total number of students in the amanuensis course is 5,946. Tbo number of male 
students in the course is 2,017, or 11 per cent of tbe total in all the courses. The 
number of female students is 3,929, or 22 per cent of the number of students in the 
courses. Jn tbe English course in this division the males outnumber the females. 
The, cause may be that tbe female students have bad better educational advantages 
before entering tbo business college than tbo male students. Tlie total number of 
students in this course is, males, 2.070; females, 741. The percentage of male stu- 
dents to total number in tbe classified course is 12 per cent; of female students, 4 
per cent. The total number of students in telegraphy is, male, 165; female, 66. 
The percentage of male students to total number in all tlie courses is 0.9 per cent; 
female students, 0.4 per cent. # 

SOI’TII ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

Tli is division reports 18 schools, 61 instructors, 4,004 students, and 53*1 graduates, 
or 13 per cent of all tbe students reported in this division. The number of male 
students is 3,049; feinalo students, 955. The percentage of male students to the total 
number of students in the. division is 76 per cent; female students, 24 per cent; num- 
ber of students in the day schools, 3,138; evening schools, 866. The percentage of 
day-school students to total number of students reported is 78 per cent; evening 
schools, 22 per cent. The total number of students in tbe commercial course is, 
male, 1,611; female, 351^ The percentage of male students to total number of stu- 
dents iu the courses is 37 per cent; of female students, 8 per cent. The total number 
of students in the amanuensis course is, male, 574; female, 387. Tbo percentage of 
male students to total number of students in all the courses is 13 per cent; of female 
students, 9 per cent. In the English course tlio number of male students is 1,057; 
female students, 284. The percentage of male students to total number in all the 
courses is 24 per cent : of female students, 7 per cent. The number of male students 
in telegraphy is 82; female students, 7. The percentage of male students to total 
number is 2 per cent; of female students, 0.2 per cent. 

SOUTH UKNTIIAL DIVISION. 

Tlie number of schools roportod by this division is 28; instructors, 147 ; students, 
6,770. The number of graduates is 881. The percentage of graduates to total num- 
ber of students in the division is 13 per cent. The number of male students is 
5,118; femnlo students, 1,652. Tlie percentage of male students to total number of 
students reported is 77 per cent; of female students, 23 per cent. The total number 
in the day schools is 5,932; in the evening schools, 838. The percentage of students 
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in the (lay schools to total number of students is 86 per cent ; of evening schools, 
14 percent. In the commercial course the number of male students is 2,287 ; female, 
471. The percentage of male students to total number in the courses is 46 per cent; 
of female students, 10 per cent. In this division, as well as the South Atlantic 
division, the male students in the amanuensis course are in excess of the female 
students. The number of male students is 655; female students, 431. The percent- 
age of umlo students to total number in the courses is 33 per cent; of female 
students, 0 per cent. In the English course the rummer of male students is 724; 
female students, 265. The percentage ot male students to total number iu the 
courses is 15 percent; of female intents, 5 per cent. In telegraphy there arc 102 
male and 18 female students. The percentage of male students is 2 per ent; of 
female student- 2 , 0.1 per coat. 

NOKTtt (’ENTHAL 1>I VISION'. 

Fifty per cent of the total number of commercial colleges, instructors, and students 
reporting their statistics to this Burmin are in this division. The number of insti- 
tutions reported is 167 ; the numbci of instructors, 972, and the number of students, 
51,215. Male students, 34,401 ; female students, 16,814. The percentage of male 
students to total number is 67 per com ; of female students, 33 per cent. The num- 
ber of students reported in the classified courses is 39,504, or 11,741 less than the 
number reported as the total in the schools «>f this division. The number of students 
in the day schools is 42,605, and in tho evening schools 8,040. The percentage of 
day school students to total number of students is 83 per cent; of evening school 
students, 17 percent. Tho number of jualo students in tho commercial course is 
15,475; the number of female students in this course is 4,504. Thu percentage of male 
students to total number of students in all tho courses is 39 per cent; of female stu- 
dents, 11 per cent. The number of male students in toe amanuensis course is 3,476; 
the number of female students, 4,980. Tho percentage. >f mate students in this 
course is 9 per cent; ol female students, 14 per cent. In >e English course the 
number of male students is 7,181, and tUo number of female students 2,912. The 
percentage of male students to the total number of students in tho course is 18 per 
cent ; of female, si intents, 7 per cent. The number of students in telegraphy reported 
by the institutions of this division is 51 per cent of the total number reported for 
the United Slates. Tho commercial schools in the States of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa report Jiior students in telegiaphy than all other States reporting to tho 
Bureau in this statistical talde. The number of male students is 785; female stu- 
dents, 185. Tho percentage of male student..* to total number in the elassUied courses 
is 2 per cent; of female students, 0.5 p» r cent. 

The number of graduates in this division is 6.301, and the percentage of graduates 
to total number of students reported is 12 per cent. 

WKSTKliX DIVISION. 

'Flic number of institutions in this division is 28; total number of instructors, 200 
and total number of students, 31,313. The number of male students is 7,506; female 
students, 3,807. The percentage of male students to total in the division is 66 per 
cent; of female students, 31 percent. The number of graduates reported is 3,097, 
or 15 pea* cent of the total number of students. In the day schools there are. 8,960 
students; in tho evening schools, 2,353. The percentage of day students to total 
number is 79 per cent, and of evening schools, 21 per cent. The number of male 
students in the commercial is 2,653; female students, 1,418. The percentage of male 
students to total number ol‘ students iu the courses is 33 per cent; nffcinale students, 
13 per cent. The number of students in 11m amanuensis course is, male, 1,515; female, 
1,563. The percentage of male students to total number of students iu the classified 
courses is It per cent; of female students, 11 per cent. Tho number of male students 
in the English eourso is, male, 1,774; female, 1,162. This division reports a larger 
number of female students iu the study of telegraphy than male. Iu all other divi- 
sions the male students are largely in excess of the female. Tho number of male 
students is 84; female students, 105. 
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A comparative exhibit of institution 8 , instructors, and students in the commercial and busi- 
ness colleges as reported to this Bureau from 1871 to 1890, showing percentage of inctease 
or decrease for each gear, percentage of male students to total number reported, and 
percentage of female students to total number reported . 


Year. 


1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 
1K74 . 
1875 . 
1870 . 
1877* 
3878 . 

1879 . 
1880. 
1881 . 
1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1880 . 
1887 . 
3888 . 

1889 . 

1890 . 


Institutions. J 



— 
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2 

© 

00 

i 

03 

a 

p 

fl 

u 

V 

© 

'A 

H 

p 



— 


00 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

53 


12 

312 

iii 


120 

13 


331 

4 


137 

5 


134 


2 

129 


iJ 

344 

12 


102 

13 


292 

25 


217 

7 


221 

2 


232 

5 


239 

3 


217 


9 

«>•»'! 

2 


233 

5 


203 

13 ( 


250 


5 


Instructors, 


1 

a 

1 

© 

8 

g 

a 

© 

© 

fe 

w 
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■ -- ■- 

— 


Ter 

Per 

108 

cent. 

cent 

203 

57 


514 

95 


577 

12 


594 

3 



599 

.8 

.... 

508 


ft 

527 


7 

535 

2 


019 

iii 


794 



955 

20 


1,015 

1 6 


l, 099 

1 2 


1,040 


ft 

1,131 

9 


1,219 , 

8 


1,305 1 

7 


1,503 

22 


1,580 1 

i 


.4 


Students 


Male stu- 
dents. 

Female stu- 
dents. 

1 

§ 

© 

DO 

a 

6 

© 

<0 

eg 

B 

© 

© 

2 

a 

a 

a 

© 

© 

© 

i 

& 

1 

a 

8 

© 

'A 

H 

p 

'A 

P 

fc 

P 


Per 

Per 





6, 400 
8,451 

cent. 

cent. 

0,179 
7, 798 

90 

281 

4 

31 


92 

053 

8 

22, 397 

105 


20, 128 

90 

2, 271 

10 

25, 892 

16 


23, 025 

88 

2,867 

12 

20, 109 

.5 


23, 877 

91 

2, 232 

9 

25, 234 


i :i 

22, 922 

91 

2,312 

9 

23, 496 


1 7 

20,910 

89 

2, 580 

11 

21, 048 



18, 884 

90 

2, 164 

10 

22, 021 

5 

l 10 

19,517 

89 

2,474 

11 

27, 140 

23 


' 24,370 

90 

2,770 

10 

34,414 
44, 834 
44, 047 

27 

30 

! 

! 31,054 
40, 528 
37,712 

90 

90 

80 

3,360 
4. 306 
6, 335 

10 

10 

14 

I 2 

43, 700 


.8 

37, 785 

80 

5, 921 

14 

47, 170 

8 


40. 009 

85 

7, 107 

15 

53, 188 

11 


30, 207 

81 

10,215 

19 

57, 075 

7 


I 42,714 

78 

12, 050 
14, 448 

22 

04, 858 

14 


1 47,710 

79 

21 

78, 920 

22 


| 49, 909 

87 

17, 704 

23 

81,898 

4 


58, 839 

72 

23,059 

28 



i . 


1 
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Table 25. — Statistics of commercial 
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^ ALABAMA. 







Birmingham Business College 

Amos Ward 

1889 

4 

i 




ARKANSAS. 







The Fort Smith Commercial Col- 

(ItMirgo M. NesUo 

1888 

5 

o 


lege. 






1874 

3 

i 

CALIFORNIA. 





Eureka - . 

Eureka Academy and business 
College. 

Neil S. Phelps 

1887 

5 

5 








1891 

1887 

4 


Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles Business College 

K. It. Shrader, A.M., 

10 

4 

and English Train ing School. 

Ph. 1 ). 






G. A. Hough 

1884 

7 

3, 

Oakdale 

A vdelott s Business College* 

J 11 . A \ delol ft* 

1887 

4 

2 



1877 

3 

7 

2 

5 

Sacramento 

Atkinson’s Business Coll ego anti 
English Training School. 

Edmund C. Atkinson, 
A. M. 

1873 





Maynalmn’a Business ami Normal 
School. 

J. D. May Italian 

1882 

3 

1 



Snn Franriseo 

Commercial Hiidi School 

Walter Bush 

1884 

1 8153 

ft 

12 

5 

do 

H raid's Business College 

San Craneisro Business College. -- 

K. P. lleald 

14 

6 

7 

3 

do 

N iel S. Pliclps 

1 889 

3 

3 

Santa Cruz 

1 Chestnut wood's Business College. 

J. A. Chestnut wood. . . 

1884 

San Jose 

Carden City Business College ... 

II. B. Woreester 

1871 

3 

San Luis Obispo 

Bowen’s Business College 

J.A. Bowtui 

1892 

1 

2 

Santa Bosa 

Santa Bonn Business College 

•1. S. Sweet. A . AT 

1891 

2 

2 

Stockton 

t Stockton Business College 

AV. C. Bamfiey 

1875 

1 

9 

’ 

3 

COLORADO. 


Vllrljlo 

Thiol tin ltindiioAri ( 'nil. 

If ( ^ \\ f 'iTtlcll 


<» 

T 

'I'fi || IiIjuI 

| Tnnitlad Business Co liege. Normal 
| autl Shorthand Institute. 

\\ . L. A mb i‘r>on ...... 

1 on j i 

1888 

c 

o 

[ 1 
o 



& 


CONN lit TIC CT. 

1 

i 





Bridgeport 

! Bridgeport. Business College 

G. II. Turner 

3882 


0 

do 

Martins Shot t hand Kehool 1 

W.J. Martin 

1887 1 

l 

i 

Hartford 

| Uaimuni’s lint third Business Col- 1 

T. W. 11 annum 

2 

: 


<lo 

b*g<\ 

11 u nt singer's Business and Short* 


1 U £!U 1 


A 


' hand (Allege. ‘ ‘‘ 

J'j. M. 11 untsinger ..... 

looo 


2 

do . . , . 

Bohertson’s Shorthand School 

Mhss K. M. Olm stead. . 

1887 


1 

New Haven 


1 Child’s Business College 

Childs and Butler 

1891 

2 

2 

...do 

i 0 alley's Shorthand School 

John F. G alley 

1884 

2 

1 

titi 

j Hogarth Business l T ni\ ersity . ... 

A. 1*. Thomas 

J 881 

5 

3 

do 

New London 

' Yale Business College 

1 New London Business College 

Benins C. Lovering... 
Boh’t. A. Burheek 

18G1 

1887 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Norwich 


Earl M . Swift- 

1893 

2 

1 

DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

j Norwich Business College 

i 




BIA. 






Washington 

i Tanner’s Shorthand School 

Hudson C. Tanner 

Olinvli-a A lliiviw 

1889 

2 

2 

do 

! "Washington Business High School 

5 

7 

GEORGIA. 

V M *44 IvS? /A* A /il > , 




Augusta 

St. Patrick’s College 

Brot her Hositlieus. . . . 
Ben j. F. M <>of‘o 

3875 

1868 

1892 

5 


Mlanta 

*■ .Moore’s Business College 

3 

1 

o 

Cochran 

. Now Ebenczer Business College.. 

1 S. C. Speer 

0 


* From 1891*02. « For G mouth*. 6 For 3 mouths. 
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and luwineas ollt/jti , lS0:2-0ft, 
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Students. 

Day 
co u ran. 

| Even- 
ing • 
j course. 

© 

l 

Female. 

•aic K 

Female. ! 

7 

s 

9 

Iicj 

200 

100 

30 


337 

1 

1(2{ 

8(5 

7 

178 1 

1 



I 

I 

90 

i 

115 


r 

1 

o' 

/..i 

25 ! 

7; 

J 


A verago 
daily 
atteml- 

i.llOO. 


In corri- 


In 


merciul ' anuuiu- 
ccurst . I wihih 
l course. 


20 


n 


Hi 1 1 41 


120 


198 2(i| 227 


In 

English 

< t.lll’KO. 


S r 

V i 


I ! ° 

* I P4 


I5IO; 37 

I : - -• 


l : i 5j so 


In ! 
teh'ir- j 
ruphy. : 


f 


A j£ j 


.Annual 
tO-argo lor 
tuition. 


tr 

a 


1N>«I‘‘20 21 


I 


282 


147' 


er>i! i 

or. ; 07 j — 
75; 2:»j f»0 
387 | 51| 37' 


l 


40 , IHl 


no 


l o! . 
7' . 
I 

20 1 


2S)2 284 1 ! 

GOO* 2 1 i 1 . . I. . . 

] 70} 14 lit 40 


i:.o: m 1 

, j 

10. 7; 

108 143 


no! 2o.. 


H ,s 

■•■I" 


Month* 
necessary 
for gradua- 
tion. 


K 

!isl 


es 

ft 

Vfi.t 


0, 1! 


f»f> J (> 

240 [J 


100 110 


40 

271 


H' 

30' 

158' 


:{, ‘i 

,4 


$ 50 ; 


40, 


10oj 


$iot 


t* 

W 

44 


0 0 , 
4 1 


28 ; 1)0 
25 ! no! 


r»o 


50, 

41J 


o ir 

(5! 


io 1 


T 


«; 1 5 I «i 

71 28 :nl 01} 


0, 14' 


4 1 2 ! 


C*>0I Hit! 


147 i on! oj 

10! 12! 8> 

lOo! 25 : I 

OOOj 200 ! 30 ] 20 


no 1 

( >i 

of 

17, 

I 


5 ‘9 


1 Of).. 

•*t'4 

3K 

284 1 

325 

15o 


; 01: 

US 

10L 

1 

2( 

! 140; 

05 

no 


ion 


' goo 1 

80 

25 

20, 

00 

0 

112! 

31 

2,3 

49 

23 

1 18 

i 19! 

8 

l 


50 1 


90 

IO 1 

1 

. I 

3'ioj 

i 

io 

1 

: loo ; 

! 1 

100 

10; 

! 

I0 i 


202! 2 S >4 0 ! 0 

- - - . 10 18; 

! ..I 

0 ; 0 oj o| 


85,. 

100 

100 

7rJ 


a 1 
135, 


1 $ 


i 

.3 

3 

4 • 

is 

o 

*5 


C7 


43 

4! 

2b\ 


70 


o 40 
ro 
0 


-- (5 8 

00i 0-12, 

r,, ‘ ' sl 12 1«| 

12, 111 


Oj 
(5 12 


12| 


12 271 


0| 

lOo 


nr 

131 

180 

108 

9 

27 


I ! i 

40 1 401 2Ui 

r>i| 25 j w! 

I 

l 

251 60f 10 

223; 3u0; 20 {) 
To! 40 ( 20 


15 ! 8 

50 1 25 


12 

05! 


0! 

40 


107'- 


no! 15 f 14 

33 1 1 7 [ 13 


no :io: . 

237: 48. 


ti! 0, 

00 . . 




h 12 

0 0 ! 

t 1 

101): 

i 

50 


.! J . 

41 ' 10 (r 0 ! 


'll 

0 0 0 o; 


20 88 

o' ! 522 

0-1 2| 8-16 50 

7! | 124 

1 59, 


50 


140| 30j 35 


CO 


i 


120, 

10[ 

75 12 or 15: 0-1 2! 




Oj . . 


12 

12 

C 

n 

8 

j 

12, 


12 10 1 . 


20 

84 i 10 ; 12 : 40 : no ! 

too 

1 75 ; 50 

25 ' GO! 25 : 

95 

1 35 


1 

! Tool 

45 

41 

31 

! io 

'! 63 1 30 ! 

23 

13 

0 

0 

25 

1 oj 

! 


152 

151 



213 

17 C 

U 

0 

312 

1 

170 




127 


15 flj 

0 ; 

0 

”’o 

3 (>j 

6 

21 i 

2 ! 

2 

01 

13 ! 

2 


no;. 

1 5(>j 
20 ! 

a For 8 months. 


; 20 r 

20 

, 30 

! 2 o! 94 

, 25 

; f>< 

4 n 

; I** 

1 10 

25 

19 

14 32 ! 

7 

0 

5 

1*170 

213 

...J 

1*70 

0 ; 

Oj 

o' 

li 

5 ! 

a 


o| 

40:' 


0 

0 

30 


.. j-.- 

...I... 
0, 0 
0 ; 0 ! 

0 3: 


12 

0 


ni j in' 8 

231 13 O' oj 


213j 170 


120 '. 

0| 

ol 


go no- t 


100 4( 

K 

| 10 10 

(( loj a 5 

( 

12 100 

>0-J0<)i 40 

6 10 

(>-l(J 

40 

120 1 

10 


00 

i 5 

35 

10 

9 

15 

00 

O 10 

0 

b 0 

10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

*50 

30 


80 


& 

50 


4 


56 

ill), 

25! 

3] 

G 

13 


7 

8 
9 

10 

:i 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 
J8 
19 


20 

21 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


33 

34 


35 

36 

37 


h For G months. 
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Table 25. — Statistics of commercial 







In- 






struct- 






ora. 

1 Stut<* and post-office 

Kamo. 

Executive officer- 

1 



' i 


• 


1 







«** 

0 

u 

© 

•i 

6 

■a 

§ 

i 




h 

a 

ft 

, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Si 

0 

i 

i 

(jeouoi A — coni iuucil. 






38 : 

Borne 

Home, Business Huh entity 

J.G. Harm i son 

1890 

3 

1 

30 : 

Savannah 

Commercial Inst it uie 

C. S. Biehiuoud 

1884 

1 

1 


JDUITPA. 






40 

Hillsboro 

Tampa Business College 

B. B. Fusion 

1891 

1 

0 


IDAHO. 






41 

i 


Boise Business and Normal School. 

A.P. Wa v 

1892 

2 

2 

ILLINOIS. 






42 j 


Champaign Business College*. 

C. T. Hawker * 

1883 

3 

0 

43 ; 

Chicago 

♦Tones" Business College 1 

Chas. E. Jones 

1888 

5 

7 

44 ; 


do 

AV. E. Lackey 

1888 

2 

3 

4T> 

Chicago (113 Adams 

Kimball's Shorthand Typewriting 

D. Kimball 

1884 

3 

.... 


st.) 

Training School. 





4ii 




1873 

12 

3 

47 

do 

St. Patrick's Commercial College.. 

Brother Baldwin, di- 

1 SB 1 

11 

0 




rector. 




48 

do 

West Side Businc.vs College * 

i Frederick F. Judd 

1872 

5 

2 

40 

Decatur 

: Decatur Business College 

' <L W. Brown 

1889 

4 

1 

50 

IMxou 

Di\oti Business (’olive 

J B Dillo 

1 KK1 

a. 

1 

51 

Freeport 

Freeport College of Commerce ... 

J. J. Nagle, M. K 

J888 


1 

iy> 

Galesburg 

Brow n s Galesburg Business Col- 

] 1 1 

j G. AV. Brown 

1890 

3 

2 

53 

J uelcsom illc 

i H 

Jacksonv ilhi Business College 

1 

1 (L AV. Brown 


2 

2 

54 

Joliet 

Joliet Business College and Eng- 

\ llomcr Bussell 

I860 

3 

2 



lish Training School. 





55 

I .i n col n 

The Lincoln Business College 

AV. B. Whitsler 

' 1882 

2 

1 

50 

Mcndota 

Mcndota College, Commercial De 

' J. Oscar Campbell, 

i 1892 

5 

1 



part incut. 

M.l). 

1 



57 

Mount MmrN 

Mount Morris College 

} ,7 C, . Ungers 

1878 

9 

4 

58 

Naperville 

Northwestern Business College 

! Bev. H. J . Keiklioefcr. 

J871 

l: 


50 

Unary a 

Grand Pr.iiih . s xiiunun and ( uni 

1 S. Van Pelt 

; J 8(53 

! 2 

***6 



mcreinl College. 





Co 

Peoria 

The Peoria Business College. 

G.AV. Brown ' 

18(52 

4 

3 

01 


(Join ( 'it v J^dsi nt»ss ( Jo ! \iy **(*, 


1 1K7II 

1 1 

*> 

02 

Eockford . . . . 

Hoc k b w<l Business College 

is u. 4*1 iinNf IIUhIi ...... 

AYjnans and John sou . . ! 

iOlu 

18G5 

1 1 
7 

1 ) 

2 

03 

liocU Island 

I August alia. Business College 

O. Olsson, 1>. D 

l 1888 

6 


04 

Spring lield 

J Springfield Business College 

: BogardusandChickcii. 

1864 

1 5 

"2 

05 

Sterling . . . 

1 Sterling Business College 

1 F.M. Wallace 

1 

' 4 

2 

GO 

1 West liolil 

West held Business ColUge 

! C. E. Bigelow 

1888 

1 

1 


INDIANA. 

j 

! 




67 

Columbus 

j Columbus Normal School and 

J E. Pulley 

1886 

5 

3 



Business ( 'olJcge. 



08 

Danville 

Central Normal College and Com- 

•T 81. .TnvinrHi . . 

1870 

14 

5 



mercial Institute. 



69 

Evansville 

Evansville Couniu 1 eiul College... 

S. N. Cornick 

1850 

2 

2 

70 

I Fort. Wavue 

Fort Wavno Business College 

G. AV. Lahr 

1885 

5 

2 

71 

do 

Fort Wavno Business College-... 

AV. K. MoDurmut 

1885 

3 

2 

72 

Frank ford 

Minor's Business College 

E C Miner 

1885 

3 

2 

73 ' Indianapolis 

Capital Citv Business College 

L. G. Hough 

1892 

5 

1 

74 

.... do 

Indianapolis Business Cniversity. 

E.J.Heih 

1850 

5 

3 

75 

1 do 

National Business College . 

L. A. Dut hie 

1889 

6 

2 

70 

, Iai Fayette 

Star City Private College*.. 

Francis Kennedy 

1891 


1 

77 


Union Business College 

Stanley A. Drake..... 

1880 

'*5 

1 

78 

! Loarammort 

Hall’s Business College 

E. A Hall 

1867 

3 

2 

71 Vi Muneio* 

Muncie Easiness College, Nor- 

J w Howard 

1890 

5 

2 


i 

mai College of Shorthand. 





* From I801-92. 
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' and business colleges, J8D.H-9S — (' out i m ic d . 


Students. 


Average 
daily 
i.t tend- 
ance. 

I Day 
course. 

Even- 

ing 

course. 

Male. 

7 ; 

a 

CJ 

to 

i 

* 

Female. j 

i 

Day course. | 

© 

£ 

a 

o 

© 

fcf 

■s 

> 

to 

* 

H 

» 

ie 

11 

lil 

102 

18 

20 

15 

0 

5 

30 

30 

10 

15 

35 

10 

22 i 

i 

0 

12 

7 i 

51 

24 




I 


i 

! 


i 1 
1 ! 


In coin- 
inertial 
course. 


In 

amami 

ensi* 

course. 


1 


In ! In 
TCnglish f teleg- 
courso. { raphy. 


Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 


Hi! 

a I & 


•3 I a 

a i & 


li 


3 \to 


20 m 18 


08' 51 

10 ! 2 , 


8! :io 

588 204'.. . J. 

03, 170 134 70| 

n { 53, O' 2 

ill! I i 

1,218 COO 228, 114. Cl 8’ 1G0 

510: o! o, o -i5o; o 

i i • i ! ; 

35p; J 05 12o; 221 1,M ' 75. 

80 75, 05' 18* | 

400| 1 02 .... .. 

75j 05 ....... ■ 

80' 5 O' 00; 12 L.A 


82; 


32| 


40, 1 


00 


1201 70i 


- 



.... 

_ 




o 

0 

0 

« 

1 


o 

0 

0 


0 

0 

12 

! 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

l 

| 

I 

4i 

i 

! 19 

oj 

0 

! 

5, 

A 

1 

In 

12 

1 


1 

_ J 

’ 58 

136. 

“’oo 

44 

1 

---i 


300 


70 


I | 

i\ lute 


100 20 ISO 1 723 

O' 130 0; 510 

: ! I | 


502 . . 
o, ku>; 


I 


125' 

cool 


45; 


213 

42 

35 

300 

751) 

414 

C7 

1C1 

47 

46 


175| 

70o! 


ICO 

81 

100 


35 o; 100 ; 

| 

"bo;’ 

500 ' 1201 

I 

J 8 0 ; 
1 4 

o' 

0 .. 

( 

35’ 

. . . | » 

1411 ■. 

i 

302 ! 

... 1 . . 

5 } 0 l 

.j 

0 . 



: 


0 

140, 

00 

400' 

i 

34j 

18 

51 

36 

35 


::r. 15 55 i !5 20 . 

40* 30, 71! 5 30i 

0 1 I 

2.»; 20 45 4 1 


.! J J 


IK); 

0; 

o; 


33 5 no; 20 15 - 

100 1 j 300 100. 

! ! i i 

14 5 10, 12 10. 

5; 3 2' 14' 4 

till 

12 15' 3 ...A 

2,! 0, 5; 


150,....!....! 
187. 00 40’ 


125 

500 


CO 

0 

0 


13,. 

9. 


60 55 


t 


13’. 

*] 

30 

20 


50, 25 
68j 71 
.w: 40; 80 
7o 50 30 

128! 31 1 15 i, 129; 
210' 165 115; 50j 
400’ 100, 98, 71 
15i 41 10;.... 

120 49j 70; 24 1 
99 75 18; 30; 

127 1 93, 35j 21 


200 

50 250 

100, 

50! 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 


700 

23 

50 

125 








220 

7U, 310 

140, 

10; 

72, 

90 

80 

2\ 

4 

00 

.... 

A 4 

15! 

4 

16. 


.... 



80 

0i 30 

10, 

17' 

28 

0 0 u 

0 



45 

1 1 

8 

3, 

0. 0 

0 

(| 

105 

20 

150 

1 

\ 

100, 

I 

1 

j 

80' 

1 

i 

J. 


.... 

40 

1 

i 

0 



250 

50 

50 




25 

---I 

i 

1 

100 

j 

18 

15' 

55 . 



0 


126 

30 



j 





; oj 

60 

40 

ico 

20 

"if*" 

30 

5 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

65 

20 

50 

25 

23 

27 1 

13 

3 

17 

1 3 

08 

01 

300 

29 

18, 

86 . 



0 

0; 

100 

65 

200 

75, 

50, 

125. 

70 

20 

... . ' 

... 

164 

30 

300 

41 

38 

79 

20 

: O 1 

1 20 

2' 

39 

10 

15 

9. 

i 

V 

10 

3 

Oj 

! ®! 

90 

70 

162! 

53 

*io 

20 

18 



75 

22 

60; 

25 

22 

29 

0 

0 

*6| 

... 

0! 

180 

45 

120 i 

01 

315 

100 

! 

35 

15 

°i 

0 


a Per month. 
d For C months. 


b For 7 months. 
e For 10 weeks. 


o 

o 

ki 

rt 

P 


13 ! 14 ’ 1 5 1 lO | 17 \ l 41 


o, o’ 


e 

B 

O 

© 

bo 

.2 

'3 

8 

w 

29 


*45 

100 


co; 


9k 
90 
a 12 

100 
a 3 

90 


35. 

6(»j 

75| 
50 . 


50 

25 


35, . 


33 . 


i 


r8 

3s' . 

/ 50 . 
45-55, 


40 
40 
KM) 
e 10 

05: 

30i 

50 

50; 

0 


ooi 


6 

40 
a 8 


Months 


necessary | 


for grudua- 1 


tiou, 

1 

I 


© 

& 


g 

H 

„ 

a 

g 

& 

O 


£ 

B 

bfi 

1' 

8 

0 

*3 

§ 

& 

1 

1 

P 

to 

O 

93 

34 

35 

i & 

5 

100; 

4 

0 

70 

9 

18 

2 



0 

0 

( 

75 

6 

i‘2 

. . . . 

°i 

9-12 

1 

200 

1 1 



.! 15 201. 


c 10 

20 , 


50. 

o 1 


9' . 

6-9 

d 7! 

241 


n 




33 
40| 200 


40 


41 


42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


8 0 15i 55 

0 (>'....! 56 


20 


75, 

00 j 

05 20, 

50 ' 

7 

00 0 

30 1 


' 18 ;. 
6' 

8 

I 

9, 

10 ; . 


17, 57 
25 58 

12; 59 


30 1 
13] 

10, 0 30 

0‘ ■' 5 


401 60 
227 01 

6j 45! 62 

63 

64 

65 
06 


eft 


5j 35 67 

300! 68 


.. 1 

I 

6 . 



27; 

10] 

40 

.... 

25 

0|. 

12 

40 

25, 

6-9 

9-12 

25 

50 

6-8, 

32 

206 

C 3; 

6 

12 

83 

30; 

6! 

18 

61 

20j 

10-12 12-14 

5 

24} 

8 

16 

27 

40 

0 

4-12 

i 

12 

14 

0! 

1 

6-J6 

93> 


76 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 


c For l months. 
/ Scholarship. 
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Table 25. — Statistics of commercial 


State and port -office..! 


Executive officer. 


INDIANA— cout in lied. ! 


Richmond 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

I Valparaiso 


Richmond Business College 

South Bend Commercial College 
The T«it« HauteComuioreial Col 
lege. 

Northern IndiunuCoitmicrcinl < 'ol- 
lege. 


(). E. Fulghiini 

AV. F. Boom? 

W. C. Is boll 

Henry B. Brown 


| Burlington 

COoMT KHjiidH 

Clinton 

College Springs... 

Council Blutts 

C ronton 

Davenport 

Decor.tli 


Dos Moines 

do 

do 

Dubuque 

Carner 

Iowa City 


Keokuk 

Marshalltown 
Mason City. .. 


i Muscatine 

... .do 

Oskuloo-a 

Ottumwa 

Sioux City 


Elliott’s Business College j 

Cedar Rapids Business College j 

Clinton Business College j 

Amity Commercial College 

Western I o wa ( lollego 

CreHton Business College 

Tri City Business College 

Yuhler 'Business College and for- 
mal Sebool. 

Capital City Connnereial College.. 

Towa Business College 

Peoples Commercial College * j 

Bayless Business College | 

.Northern Iowa Normal College and , 
Business Institute. 

Iowa City Commercial College. 
Academy, and Selieol of Kl.-oit- j 
hand. I 

Cato City Business College 1 

Marshall Business College : 

Mason City Business College and 
Normal School. 

Muscatine Business College 

M useat ineCommerei.il College* ..j 

tNkalonsa Business College 

j Ottumwa (’emmereial Col igr i 

| Northwestern Busme-s College 


(L TV. Elliott 

A. N. Palmer 

M.S.d onion , 

Howard K. lloleomb.. 

W. S. Paulson 

11. E. (juylor 

Frank Van Patten 

C. Jl. V aider 


.T. M. Malian 

A. C. J minings 

B. \V r . Brown 

C. Bay loss, A.M.- 

L.W. Pollock 


AV. A. AVi inland ,1. H. 
Williams. 

t -handler H. Peirce . . 

d. h\ St a it 

C. 1‘. Ueadingtoii ! 


Frank Van Patten ' 

J. B Harris { 

W..J. Des | 

«L AV. O’Bryan | 

IS. M. Charter ; 


Arkansas City Cate City Business College 

Atchison Atchison Business College 

Harper Harper's Normal School ami Busi- 

ness ( 'allege . 

Lawrence Lawrence Business College 

Leavenworth Central Business College 

1 Topeka Pond’s Business College 

! AVichita Southwestern Business College.. 

[ AVintkld Win Hold Business College 


C. E. Lane 

C. T. Smith . .. 
J). AV. Remeie. 


Conrad and Smith. 

N. B. Leach 

M. A. Pond 

E. H. Friteh 

C. S. Perry 


114 Bowling Croon Bowling (Imn Business College Cherry Bros 1875 

and Literary Institute. 

115 Louisville Bryant and Stratton Business : James Perrier and 1864 

Co. lege. j Edwin J. Wright. 

116 do Weaver’s Business College i Ben C. AVeuvcr 1880 

117 Owingsville Commercial (College of Bath Sem- ! F.W. Kellie 1803 

inury. 

ujuislana. ! . 


118 New Orleans. 


Soule Commercial College and i Ceo. Soule 

Literary Institute. 


* From 1 sol- 02. 
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and bu*inen s colleges, 1S92-9* — Continued. 


Ftmlonts. 

Average 
daily 
i*tten\l- j 
aim w. 

Pay 

course. 

Even- 

ing 

course. 






© 






t 






3 





% 

© 




© 

d 

0 

'zb 

a 

6 

a 

a 

0 

e i 

B 

© 

8 

a 

© 

yH 

rt 

a 

© 

« 

A 

V 

W 

7 

H 

9 

... 

IO 

11 

12 

_ 

370 

80 


4 

80 

M 

81 

40 

0:; 

21 



200 

93 



200 


1, 054 

540 



1, 591 


311 

3:0 

,» 




271 

91 

13 

6 

100 

J5; 

120 

J 12 

41 

23 

125 

451 

75 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0j 

301 

92 

38 

14 



39 

24 

12 

2j 


! 

04 

81 

48 

8 



80 

42 1 

292 

134 




l 

302 

198 

8 

1 

ss 

0 

50 

233 

I 7 

35 

5 



.... 

20 

20 

30 

18 

40 

38 

133 

08 

6J 

10 

66 

■in 1 

lot) 

150 

0 

0 


215 

160 



' ' 


73 

> 

32 

36 

84 

34! 

35 

30 

14! 

« 

30 

15 

118, 

72 

17 

14' 

! 1 

! 

30 

1 12 

i ; 


36 

f ‘ J 

45 

; in 


0 : 30 

f'o 

32 

23 

1 5! 

<2 

21 

4 

165 

100 

. 70 

65 

45 

°r>: 


1 



40 

■ ^°j 

28 

14 

! 9 

3 


lj 

80 

94 

, 30 

! y*> 

■. 45 i 

5 

60 

40 

82 

1 

! 90 

1 ] 



CO 

40' 1 

50 

i 

130 

60- 35' .... 

30 

25 

330 

143 

43 

17 

245 

28 

84 

17 



95 

! 

100 

90 



95 

....j 

1 

367 

199 

102 

21 



126 

25 

50 

0 

50 

a 

1 






220 

24 

75 

.... 

200 

00 


In com- 
mercial 
course. 


N 

13 


In 

ainait li- 
on sis 
i-ourao. 


! -J 

6 


r 

In ! In 
English j teleg- 
cour.se. | rai»hy. 

I ... 


I 1 


I 


Kit;' o:>! 

m! 

781 


1.054 


475; 
236, 
02 j 


i 


510 


81' 

20 , 

n 


150 
54 1 


15, 501 

24 1 70, 
«ol 85, 

«i :, i 


14] 

o, 

ui 


io<.)| 

240 

154. 

40. 

124 

7 5 

05 


oo! 
20 1 
10, 


8| 20 j 

ii 


23; 

l«l 


43] 

37 

125! 


Oi 1 

la! I 


12 . 


Ill 

5«! 


21 i 25 

7 i 11 

i 


..!! 

"*2j 

0 

0 

if 

o ; 

109 

7! 


10 

14 

0 

0 

35 

9 

46 

11 

20 

It 

t) 

0 

77 

43 . 





6 

0! 

Iw.l 

111'. 

j 



i‘"» 

4 

0 


i 

i 


! 

r**o 

u. 

0! 0 

1 0 

0: 

0) 0 

1 :<u j 

; 

... 


1 

1 

! 



R ! 


0 


45 
1 10; 
351) j 
84! 


15 25. 

iV’ioi!! 


1 15 75 


no; 

12 ! 


50! 


40 


40 


0 0, 


105' 8j 10; 39 109] 

1 I 1 1 


35 . 


0! Oj 


.Annual 
. barge lor 
tuil mu. 


I 


= 'i]!| 


A 


is io! ir is if» io 2 1 


22 


! 

! 

...’' 1 .. 

12' o| Oi 
()! 12 4 ! . 


0 O' 

0, 

o o; 


siC, (I 

40 . 


to . 


70 

(JO 

40 


40 . 


CO . 


(l 50; 

loo; 


80'. 

7.V 


a 10 
o! 


no! 

e 40 
90; 

4 r 
50 
*' 5oj 
0;' 
50l 


4 Oi 
50 1 
40 . 

i 

50 . 
(JO . 
if 50 . 
75' 


c 10' 


25 


60 


t/ 40 

oo| 


100-150100-125 


20 ] 


Months 



necessary 



for gradua- 



tlon. 

w 




3 



«$ 

i 



E 

r-4 



g 

d 


© 

0 

to 



0 

V 

a 

« 

1 

•d 


w 

© 

2 


A 

w 

e 

• 

m 

24 

95 


6 

10 

34 

80 

3-0 

6-10 


81 



25 

82 

9 


569 

83 

10 



81 

64) 


16 

85 

6 


16 

86 

6 

0 

22 

87 

6 12 

12-18 

0 

88 



0 

89 



8 


30 

00 

6 


J01 

91 

6 


46 

92 

6 9 


38 

93 

8 

12 

25 

94 

0 

12 

41 

f 95 

u 


16 

90 

0 9 


29 

97 

j 

13 

39 

98 

7 1 

H 

i 

99 

' & 

i 11 

.... 

100 

i 

i' G 

i 

4 

101 

I 6-10 

i 0 

19 

102 

1 6 

: 10 

16 

103 

'■ K 


49 

104 

1 

20 

i 

.... 

105 

1 

4 ! 

; 

6 


106 

j 0-0 

12-24 

ii 

107 

I 



108 

0-9 

1 

37 

109 

6 



110 

7 

10 

*‘ii 

111 

9 

24 

1 49 

113 

4-0 

1 

1 28 

1 

113 

5 


1 

! 65 

I 

114 





115 

3-4 

3-5 

i 

37 

116 

4 

6 

0 

U7 

3 12 

9-16 

25 

118 


a For 4 month**. b Per week. c For 6 months. d For 3 months. 

e For 7 months. / Per mouth. g Scholarship* 
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Table 25. — Statistics of commercial 


State, and post-office. 


Name. 


Executive oflicor. 


119 

320 

; Augusta 

Dirigo Business College 

j It. B. Capon 

121 


The Shaw Business College. . . .7. . 

Frank L. Sliaw 


| MARYLAND. 



122 

Baltimore 

| 

; Eaton and Burnett Business Col- 

A. H. Eaton and E. 


123 ; Hagers to n 


j lege.' 

. Wolfs Business College 


Burnett. 
D.E. Wolf. 


4 


1863 

2863 

3884 


3878 

1888 


124 

325 

126 

127 

128 

120 

m 

.131 

132 

133 

134 

135 


136 

387 

338 

131) 

140 

Ml 

143 

143 

144 

145 
140 

147 

148 
145) 


mas<a<:uusl;tth. 


Boston , -Allen Instil nte 

1 los ton (0l)K Wash- | Brsant and Stratton Com mere ial 
ington at.). j College. 

Boston. .... , Comer's Commercial College 

do j Froneh’a Business College 

do : .Kail's Commercial and Shorthand 

College. 

do { Hiekov's Shorthand School 

do j The Hoc kero and Bradford Com* 

| mere: a l School. 

Holyoko ' Childs’s Business College 

Lawrence | Cannon's Commercial C< liege 

Springlhdd I f’hihls's Business College 

Waltham 1 Waltham High School (Commer- 

; oial Department). 

"Wo reenter Becker* a Buaiuess College 


(». <r. Allen . . . 
II. K. Hibbard. 


Clias. E. Comer 

Charles French, A . M 
A Id is <). Hall 


\V. K. Hiekov 

E. E. Brad fold 


i 1880 

; I860 

I 

1840 

3848 

1887 

3870 

1876 


C. H. Childs I 3883 

<4. c. Cannon I 1881 

| E. K. Childs 1 3884 

Willis L. Eaton \ 1883 


MK’UIO.VN. 


Adrian , 

....do ! 

Battle Creek ! 

Bay City 

Big Rapids 

Detroit 

do 

Detroit (65 Jay si.). 

C rand .Rapids 


Jackson 

: Kalamazoo 

I 

! do 


[ Marquette 

Mount Pleasant. ... . 


t 

150 1 Muskogan. 


151 

152 j 

153 

154 ! 

155 
150 : 

157 


MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd 

Duluth 


Little Falls 

Mankato 

Minneapolis ... 

.... do 

A ...do 


Adrian College 

Brown's Business I'nivi rs.'ty 

Krug's Business College. * 

Devlin's Business Col lege * 

Kerris Industrial School .... 

Cat on's College of Commereo 

Detroit Business Vniversity 

St. Joseph’s ( 'ommereial School 

Grand Rapids Business College 
and Practical Training Scboof. 
Devlin’s Business College and 
Shorthand Institute. 

Pa i> ons’ s Business College and 
Shorthand Institute. 

Tellus Business College and 
School of Stenography. 

Tipper Peninsula Business College. 
Central Michigan 'Normal School 
and Business Institute. 

Kerris Business College 


Brainerd Business College 

Parsons’s Business College and 
Shorthand Institute.* 

Littlo Kalis Business College 

Mankato Business College. 

Archibald Business < ’allege 

Minnesota School of Business 

Vni versify of Commerce and Ki- 
nance. 


E. ( A. Becker. 


1888 


T>. < Thomas. 

' L.S. Brown 

i J. B. Krug 

| C. If. Devlin 

I W. N. Kerris 

C. I>. Kntmhine 

W. K. JcmcII 

Bro. A mnlw in 

A. S. Parish 


I 


(5. M. Devlin 

W. F. Parsons 

AV. 1\ Teller 


Elmer C. Glenn 

C. K. R. Bellens 

E. C. Bisson 


J. F. Gerrity. - 
A. ( ’. Parsons - 


1882 

1884 

1882 

3880 

1881 

In.00 

3850 

3803 

I860 

18C7 

3 809 

1891 

3887 

3892 

388S 


3891 

1886 


Jolm B. Lanigan I 1893 

Frederick L.Roese ...I 1889 

A. K. Archibald ! 3892 

C. T. Pickards ! 1877 

ILL. Rucker ! 1890 


In- 

struct* 

ors. 


From 1891-92, 
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and buainms coUey tn, 1 S 0 :?- 9 S— Continued. 


Students. | 

I Average 

Even- | 

iiig Mt.iiut- 
course. 


Day 

course. 


a nee. 


^23 

i»»5 


300] 

07' 


8 

700 

300 

53 

25] 

3 00 

;.»ot 

*| 

30 

175j 

2l! 

irJ 


3 os 
07' 
i:;o . 


I 

50, 3 25] 30 

22! irj 2. 


21 . 

0 . 


i 30' 100| 


46, <> 11. 

201)' ' . . . 


1 11 com 
mere* ini 
co 11 rso. 


Tn- 

arnaiui- 

eliRiK 

nourse. 



i 



. 

% 

£ 

0 

« 




u 

{£ 

to 


■ 


0 



© 


0 


oj 

Us 

© j 

to» 

cs 

p 

© 

M 

"3 

X 

a 

0 

Ph 

* ! 

] tl 

12 

lii 

\**\ 

(5 

1 1 


In 1 In 
English ; teleg- 
course. j rapliy. 

I 




r\ 


Anmnl 
charge for 
tuition. 


& 

P 


I 7 I IN l<> 20 2 t 


300 

295! 

202 


mo ( 

t 

C+i 


1 Months 
j necessary 
; lor era till 11- 
tiou. 


to, 

P 


W 

22 ! 23 


to 

w 


24 2 $ 


i i 


0/1 — — 
85; 15, 45. 

1 


0, 0, Oj 0 


I 


50* 200' 
I 

6 3 


15 


300 

1 

no 

1 

25 

64 

l 

ir» ! 

38 


I 


$,»0 1 

00, o' 

00-84* 


5O0 20 v 


175 . 


109 

50 

275 

125 

200 

80 

0 

0 

50 

0 . 

L 


10 

50 

150, 

25, 

15 i 

io 

| 

1 

1 

52 

14 

L 


m 

2' 

20 

12* 

4l! 


40 

31 

J7t 

! 

*25’ 

62! 

10 

56 

30 

35 

40; 

80J 

no! 

:«t»! 

20 

135! 

20 

inti 

25! 

0 

0 

47j 

0 

1 

21! 


45| 

24 

1 

140 

35] 

100* 

7o i 


0: () 

ill 

75 0 0j 0 1 


l 

110- $25-50j 
75| 25, 


50 CO 50 60 

V 


0 - 8 | 

C-9J 


C 9] 

flj 


150; 


30 


30 10, 350 

I 

00 
1, 

J 


110 

oj < 120 

300; 121 


181 50 


122 


32. 17, 323 


124 

125 


12 '.... 


126 


138i HI 22 1 ' - 

t , 

300 300 no* 20 


35' 701 
0' l) 


14' 41 


0 

; 

0 

1 

.1 

5! 

! 

160 " 
1 85 1 

**12o! 

t 

72 

25 

no' 

4 

41)0 

128 

120 

0 

0 

1 

0j 

0 

120j 

8-12, 

12-18 


130 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 .. 

I.. 

a 40 

| 

j 

j 

1 

131 


mmm \ 

0; 

0 

til 5| 

4 


l2 | 

132 


1 

.. L 

. .1 

loo; 

50i 

H), 

20 j 

’*2!), 

133 


21 29 

i 


66 

14 

4 

O' 

72; - 


56! 

12 

12 

8. 

4 

3 

' 0 

0 

35 

20 

300 

25 

o' 

0 

GO! 

0 

90' 

10 

5 

20 

0 

0. 

0. 0 

52. 

0; 

70 

42' 

35! 

42 


| 

70! 

36 




! 

0 

0: 

58* 

r»K 

432 

310; 

25 

13' 

250 

32* 

80! 

30 ' 

30 

50 

75 

100 

7 

Oj 

45 

4 of 

537 

, 321- 

3 15' 

78 . 



25u: 

123 , 




--..I 

1 



75; 

75 

481 

*j72 

i87 } 

08 . 


. . 

vfj*e 

8 1 

121 

87, 

134; 

50 

0 

6, 

100 

40 

176 


1 


«* .. 

. . . ; 

GG . 

* 

no . 


60 

l 

16 

1...! 

20 

1 


0 ; 

i 

108 


0 ; 

i 

30 ; 


20 

I 

30 . 


0 . 
JO . 
II 


8: 134 
J 135 


I 


8 41 31 14] 0 


125J 35 

52! 66 


It) 10 

b! *• 


71' 58 30 ! 2?! 

50. 127, 23: 10 . 


125 40 

• t 

7:. 14, 

75, 20 ! 

I , 

J 


40 85 20; 


200 

34! 


90s 


38, 

45 


1 

75 

1 

125 . 

1 

28 

16 

1 

23 ' 

| 

io, 

1 

25 

1 

20 

I 

30; 

J5, 

1 

28 

4 

j»! 

C . 

\ 

‘ 

KM) 

240 

72' 

28 


72 

2*>! 

‘io,’ 

*60 


17 

in' 

\ 

i 

25! 


125; 

40 


49 

20 


20 

! 

10 


24 3 30, 


29 40 

7 


5 38 

I ! 

3, 


1 


j J 


50' 25 10, 40, 


17, 12! 

51i 120;. 

I I 


20 

45 

i 

42'. 

14; 

206 


8 

10 

9 

3 

44 


18' 


J ! 


o, 

i: 19, 4 

50! 50; 25, 


> 


I 


80 


20 40: 100 92 


! 1 T‘ 

a IVr quarter. 


30 . 


12 001 
32'....! 
-24 82| 

...! H 


50 i 

i 

47 


35, 

12 

24! 

I 

25j 

0-9 

1 20 

4o! 

4-7 

I 0-10 


GO 


100 

iooj 

100 

00 

100J 

90j 

100. 


25 8-10 


7-9 

6 

8 

6 

0 

8 


0* 

I 

15 | 

to! 


130 

137 

138 
130 

140 

141 
342 
34.3 

144 

145 
140 

147 

148 

149 


57j 150 


151 

152 


4 153 
3 154 
20! 155 
.... 150 
%&, 157 
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Table 25 .—Statistics of commercial and 


ir,8 

ir.o 

n;o 

nil 

102 

103 


104 

105 

106 


167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 
373 

174 

175 

176 

377 

178 

179 

180 
181 

182 


183 


384 

385 

386 

187 

188 
189 
31)0 
191 


392 

193 


194 

195 
190 


State and post-otheo. 


M 1 NN l£SOTA — COU t ’ d . 


St, ran l 

do 

— do 

... do 

Bed Wing 

Winona 


Mississippi. 

liny St. Louis. . . 

Jackson 

Vicksburg 


MISSOURI. 


Caledonia. 


Carthago 

Chillieothe .. 


Kansas City. 

... .do 

Kirksvillo . . . 
St. Joseph... 

do 

St. Louis 

do 

. . do 


do ... 

Sodalin ... 
Stun berry 

AVilder . .. 


MONTANA. 
Helena 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont 

(irund Island.. 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

....do 

do 

York 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampton. 
Portsmouth ... 


NEW JERSEY. 

Camden 


Elizabeth (321-323 
1 Jetlorson live.) 
Jersey City 


Name. 


Globe Business College 

Curtiss Coumiereial College 

Metropolitan Business College.. . 

St. Paul Business College 

Berman's Actual Business College. 
Winona Commercial College... 


Si, Stanislaus Commercial College. 

Capital Coumiereial College 

St. Aloysms Commercial College..! 


I 


Business Department of Bellevue 
Collegiate institute. 

Cartilage Business College* 

Chillicothe Normal Sehool and 
Business College. 

Cathedral Commercial School 

National Bu-diie**s Cnlb go 

Kn k-.\ illoMi rcaiitili < olli-gi Co. 
St. Joseph Business CimersiQ ... 
St. Josejdi Comnierciul College... 
Hayward Business College Co.... 
Verkins and Herpel's Mereantile 
College. 

Cenlral Business College 

Jones Counue re ial College 

Menial City Commercial College,. 

Central Business College 

Northwestern Normal Sehool ami 
Business College. 

Brick Mission and Faun School . 


Jhigclhoni Helena BnsiueV’ Col- 
lege. 


Ere, mom Business College ...... 

Grand Island Business College. 
Queen City Business College... 
1 Jlieolll Bll-ihe- -h (’••Urge . ... 
National Sh<»i j hand I nMitute. . 

Omaha P.uniiie>*s College 

1‘athhurn s Bu.-me.N-. College * . 
York College 


Now Hampton Commercial Collegt 
Smith’s A eademy and ( ’ommorcial 
College, 


Abrabamson Business ( ’allege i 

Lansley Business College j 

Drake's Business College | 

* From 3891-92. 


Executive officer. 

Tear of opening. 

3 

4 

F. A . M arou 

1885 

Curtiss and Chapman* 


N. S. Beardsley 

i890 

W.K. Mulliken* 

3865 

AV. L. Beeman 

18K6 

K. A. Lambert ! 

1878 

Bro. Stanislaus 

3855 

Sharp and lleupreo... 

3884 

Bro. Charles 

1879 

Nelson B. Henry 

1892 

Worsdell and i i illilaml 


Allen Moore 

I 3890 

Bro. J usl us, director. . 

1889 

Ih nnis O’Conner 

1883 

W. J. Smith 

1880 

A. .N . Palmer 

1 J878 

Bro. Marcelian 

: 3867 

L. E. Has ward 

1876 

JI.C. Verkins 

1882 

Eldon AToran 

3889 

J. (I, Boluner 

1841 

Jos V. Eoeller 

1859 1 

(\ W. Bobbins 

3 888 

John K, Eisler 

1881 

Eugeni Iiucker 

1888 

llernniu '1'. Engellmru . 

1883 

Then. B. Hamlin 

1889 

A. M. Hargis 

1888 

< ). V. AN ilson 

1887 

D. 11. Lilli bridge 

188 1 

F, F. Boose 

3893 

E. E. Loose. 

J873 

(J. B. Hath burn 

1873 I 

J . George 

1890 1 

A. B. Meserviev 

1878 

Lew is E. Smith 

1873 

Charles M. Abraham- 

1880 

son. 


James F. I.ausley, 

1872 

Vh. 1). 


William E. Drake j 

1884 


In- 

struct- 

ors. 

Male. 

Female. 

— — 

— 

* 

6 

’ 


3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

10 

0 

3 

2 

8 

.... 

2 

5 

4 

... 

15 

5 

4 

.... 

4 

i 

4 

2 

3 

1 

8 

. . . . 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2 

14 

11 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

7 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

7 

0 

7 

4 

5 


3 

”*6 

3 

0 

2 

i 

6 

3 
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business colleges , — Con tinned. 

Students. 


Day 

course. 


[ Even- 
ing 

course. 


139 

LOO 

80 

200 

75, 

180 


100 


8 | 9 ; to 


i 


I 


101' 37 1 20! 

53; 10| 5, 

120; 40! 10 

100; 0; 0 1 

35 

20’ 15.... 1 80; 151 


Average 

daily 

attei.il 

ance. 


-x 
a 

? *3 

& £ 

ft w 

11 12 


122 
75 1 
8O1 


Tr eom- 
men*iaJ 
course. 


111 

nmam. 

".nsis 

c'nrso. 

In 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg- 

raphy. 




o' 



« 

a 

01 

a 

£’ 

c 

a 

*3 

g 

0 

73 

1 ! 

'ca 

l 

ft 


Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 


£ 

S 

o 

« 

« 

ft 


is! 14 15 Ifi 17! IS 21 


Months 
necessary 
for gradua- 
tion. 


130 2li 
200 . . 


! 


100 , 

37 


125j 

GOOj 

200 [ 

107 

1031 

215 

175 

125 

143 

50 

227 

49; 

850| 

700| 

163: 


80 j 


J2;1 


500 


78 10 
0 1 0 
70 15 

...| O'. ...I 

275' 50 35; 

00; 183 12; 


8 :>; 


1*1 


22 1 14 
100 ; 10 
00 ! 

102! 


18! 


10 20 
25 30 

20 25! 


160* 0 
125' 10. 
30!-. .! 


h 16 

43 1 

| 

7| 4? 

17 

80' 10 

CJ| c 


70 0 

oi 0 

0 

15 



15; 15 



| I 

0 ! 16o! 

7| 

1 i 

0 ; if 

0 

8 ; 

.. .1 10 ; 

0 

...i 40 ! 


. .! 


4I... 


j 


3! 1, 


1 


0: ()| 


I 


400,.. 

19 o | ! 

l'o[ *»>j 

’ 30 ; 

....1 
70; 
150' 


60 

170j 

100 

100 ! 


25 


100 1 
07! 137, lOj 
1 2 t>2 3; 

150 850, 150' 
500 


1S0 ! 

I 

401. 

12i; 

84' 

134! 

80 '. 

too! 

132 


40; 80: 35 . 

I I i 

-1 ~ >0 - 
51 15 S0 : 

22 7l 5' 
51’ 22| 08. 


T\T 

40. 23 i 11 29! 
90j 49! 12 : 1 

0| ()l 


•T10C 

5(l| 

10 ' 

40 

50 

65 


15! 

2 r>: 


bo 

a 

a 

u 

W 


$ro 

20 

40 


I 

•23 


15 


30 . 


25' 50 275; 
7: 40 48; 


120'... .1 0 |.. 

25 ! 10 ! 0 ! 01 

150 II! 0 : 0 

I 


50' 30 . 

141' 67! 


2271 
42 1 


76 . 


I 


! i I 

75 35, 28j 


136 I 


150, 

61' 


50 


65j 30' 40 18J 40 


300i 78! 15; 


15 

10 


50 ! 36, 20! 15 1 30; 15 

465 ! 00; 71 ! 20 1 

40I no 1 ... !....! 


110 

88 

40 

403, 
1. 


23: 68 


), 75 
>! 0 
y 

50 

0 

250; 0; 

J. 




6 

” 0 

24 

**’6 

> 75 

50 

90 

120 

l 14 

9 

3a! 

! 20 

i 132 

34 1 

, 

1 


110, 

56! 


125; 

25! 

109; 


90 ! 45 
6- 3j 


j”ii 

119 

48 

29 , 31 27 ! 
12 '.. ..'...I 

... J 

20 

400 

300 

■ 1 

9 

54 

27 

! 1 

1 

50] 

1 

25 

; 

12 

1 

4 i 3 

| 

'J 



5 ' 0 

5 u ! 

” si 

if), 

O' 0 

29 ] 


! 

0 0 

92 


1 




! ■•! 


150 25 u - 
80. 
35 . 
75 ! 
60 '. 
10 o! 
100 

120 ] 

100 

100 ! 

75 ! 

40 


0 

6 

6-12 

8 

6-12 


3-4 


40! 20! 0 0 


28L. 

7; 141 


5; 131 


30;. 

27:. 


34 | 01 : 75 j 


6 ; 0 , 


120 . 


90 


50 1 
90 1 

no! 

60 

60 

60 

50 

36] 


75 


20 


80 

80 

80-100 

90 


6 

6-8 


10 

6 

6 

6 

C 12 
G 

8 15 
12 

11 


50 

4-8 

8-10 

80-160 

5-10 

5-10 

25 

10-20 

14-21 


t > 

ft 


24 


15 


8 

12 

10 . 

6-18 

12 


M 


J5 


2l! 

*35 

60 

16 

42 


150 

26 

27 

32 

10 


15 


158 

159 
169 
161 
162 
163 


164 

165 

166 


167 

168 
169 

176 

371 

372 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 
380 
181 

182 


183 


184 

185 
188 

187 

188 
66 189 
38 196 

3 , 191 


195 

18 


192 

198 


194 

195 


ED 93 - 


-128 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93, 


Table 25 . — Statistics of commercial and 


*' 





1 







In- 






struct- 






ora. 

i 

Slain and post-office. 

Name. 

Executive officer. 

bJO 

fl 

s 







1 


<u 





O 

§ 

.2? 

*etf 

•a 

I 





N 

a 

Ph 


1 

SI 

3 

4 

5 

G 


N i;w jersey— i*on I’d . 






197 

Newark 

Coleman Naiional Business Col- 

H. Coleman 

18C2 

5 

3 



hge. 





198 

Newark (704-700 

‘New Jerseys Business College 

C. T. Miller 

1874 

7 

2 


Broad at.) 






199 

Tj onion 

Stewart Business College’’ 

Thomas J. Stewart 

1883 

7 

2 

200 

do 

Trenton Business College 

A, J. Kkler 

1865 

7 

2 


NEW YORK. 






201 

A lk ijv 

Albany Business College 

John II. C.irnill 

1857 

9 

6 

202 

Binghamton . . 

The I .owell Business Colburn 

.1 FI Bloomer 

1859 

4 

2 

203 

do 


1886 

2 

6 



Inst i lute, of Shorthand. 





204 

Brooklyn 

Long Island Business College 

Henry C. AYright 

1873 

7 

3 

205 

do . 



1853 

9 

1 

2U0 

J»U Halo 

Butlalo Business Cniversitv ’ 


1886 

3 

2? 

207 


Colon's National Businoss College 

M. J. Cntou 

1889 

5 

1 

208 

Kim ini, 

School of Commerce 

S. C. Batov 

1880 

4 

3 

20!) 

Fort Plain 

Porter Business College 

M vroit d . M iehael, A.M 


4 

0 

210 

Genova 

Geneva Business Training Col lege 

A. L. Maekev 

1880 

3 

2 

211 

Jionicllsvillc 

Hornellsvillc Business ami Short* 

Herman C. Ford 

1885 

2 

1 



hand College. 





019 

Tt linen 



1807 

0 

3 

212 

: Jamestown 

Jamestown Business College 

1L 10. V. Porter 

1886 

5 

0| 

214 

Lima 

Genesee Business College 

Geo. Svny/.e 

1876 

2 

1 

215 

New York 



1888 1 

1 

1 

210 

(. . . .do 

j Packard's Bum ness College 

S. S. Packard 

1858 

11 

5 

217 

< Now York (02 Bow* 

j Paine s Business College 

Rutherford A Howell. 

1849 

3 

3 


| < % ry) • 

J 





218 

; Now York (107 AY. 

The Pain Vntovvn Business Col- 

H. W. Bemiugton 

1872 

3 

3 


! 24th Rl.). 

lege. 



i 


219 

Now Voik 

AY hi worth Business and Storm- 

C. S. Walworth. J. C. 

1883 

4 

0 



graphic College. 

Walworth. 




220 

: Glean 

"Westbrook Commercial College. . 

L, D. Westbrook 

1882 

3 

1 

221 

! JVekHkill 

Westr hosier Count v Insi itu*e . . . . 

Charles Fn level no 

1877 

3: 

1 

22 l> 

i Boehester 

Boehester Business Bnivorsily 

A. S. Osborn, S. C. 

1863 

8 

2 




AVilliams. 




223 

3'rov 1 

Troy Business College 

Thus. 11. Shields 

1861 

10 

2 


MlKTIl V UJOUNA. 






22-1 

Littleton 

Lift lei on High School and Busi* 

LAY. Bagiev 

1880 

8 

1 



ness lust if die. 





225 

s Oak Uidge 

Oak Ridge Institute 

J. A. & M. 11. Holt... 

1875 

4 

3 


I NORTH 11 A KOTA. 


i 




226 

1 Fargo 

Fargo College 

B \ Board D D ! 


4 

3 

227 | 

Grand Forks 

Northwestern College of* Cnm- 


1889 

3 

1 

i 


mereo. ^ 





OHIO. 






228 

Ashland 

Ashland University 


1889 

5 

3 

229 

: Canfield 

Northeaslern Ohio ‘Normal Cullge. 

J. A. Cummins ! 

1881 

0 

3 

230 

■ Canton 

The < 'an ton Business College 

Wilt inn. K.HW 1 

1875 

4 

4 

231 

Cineimmti 

K. M. Bartlett’s Business College * . 

C M Bartlett 1 

1834 

4 

5 

o;jo 


The Nelson Business < ’ollege 

Bichard Nelson ! 

1856 

5 

4 

233 

Cleveland 

Ohio Business University 

J erome, AY. Lawler ! 

1886 

3 

2 

234 

Columbus 

Columbus Business College**. . 

AY. .1 KT ml son 1 

1863 

14 

12 

235 


Mann’s College of Shorthand and 

17! At fi n n ■ 

1891 

1 

2 



Typewriting. ; 



23(4 

....do 

Zaneniui Art College 1 

C. P. Zaner and 3$. AY. ! 

1888 

2 

0 




Bloaer. i 

i 




From 1891-02. 



COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, 


2035 


buBive&s colleges, lb 32-93 — Continued. 


Students. 

Average 
daily 
i*t iend* 
nnce. 

1 

I In com- 
mercial 1 
| course. 

1 

In 

amanu- 

ensis 

course. 

fn 

English 

course. 

In 

teleg- 

raphy. 

1 

Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 

Months 
necessary 
for gradua- 
tion. 

I 

a 

i 

p 

1 

0 

35 

197 

198 

199 

200 

°i i 

Even- 
in £ 

course. 

Male. 

© 

■3 

a 

© 

ft 

i 

© 

<L, 

I 

ft 

to 

© 

<u 

p 

8 

>> 

11 

CD 

8 

bC 

.a 

t 

w 


«s 

r * 

§ 

ft 

14 

© 

*3 

s 

15 

8 

2(3 

J 23 

•S 

i 

ft 

jt« 

i 

| 34 

t 85 

© 

*3 

I S 

© 

a 

• ft 

1 

|. 

la 

*3 

! 

ft 

3»l 

© 

i 

0 

0 

1 

© 

§ 

0 
© 
tx> 

a 

1 

ft 

1 

i 

1 

Evening course. 

7 

8 

9 

is 

13 

17 

>* 

;JO 

31 

33 

33 

34 

198 

140 

207 

203 

45 

80 

82 

119 










$8£ 

71 

71 


e 

12 

1C 



.... 

75 

120 

150 

0 

i 

52 

32 

125 

225 



50 

98 

j 200 

194 

50 

18 

21 J 

100 

8S 

40 

t 

(J 

c 

c 

$2S 

3C 

1 

i 16 
15 

50 

23 

5S0! 210 

68 

O" 


65 

508 

60 

110 

207 





100 

50 

6 

12 


201 

i 103 

34 

78 

io 

6° 

34 

97 

5 

18 

27 




38 

*> 

100 

50 

6 

12 

‘*78 

202 

80: 130 

30 

48 

90 

40 

4C 

24 

20 

100 

50 

30 



40 

25 

3-4 

6-12 

105 

203 

1 i 

1 231 123 

241 

Cl 



215 

16 

25 

98 





35 

12 

24 

7G 

204 

700 



0 

520 

0 

35 r 

0 


0 

200 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

L 


36 

0 

10 

205 

313, 121 

10G 

42 

213 

94 

376 

95' A3 

68 



0 

0 

75 

45 

8 

12 

88 

206 

1 ‘*00 ! 100 

60 

25 

200 

75 

150 

50 

15 

85 

60 

.... 

25 


75 

75 

9 

18 

135 

207 

150 

200 





125 

75 

50 

100 



10 

5 

40 

15 

5 

7 

175 

208 

47 

20 

0 

0 

53 

0 

35 

15 

G 

4 



0 

0 

60 

0 

9 

0 

G 

209 

20 

15 

12 

3 

30 

10 

20 

5 

5 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

50 

25 

4-6 

6-10 

22 

210 

03 

77 

22 

19 

41 

5 

31 

34 

25 

40 

0 

0 

5 

0 

40-G0 

20 30 

6-8 

12 16 

95 

211 

8 

12 



12 










a 30 


5-10 



212 

09 

51 

C 

0 

70 

* 0 

53 

15 

16 

36 

0 

0 

0 

... 

0 

50 

6 

6 

6 

"32 

213 

67 

16 





42 

3 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

17 

214 

28 

22 

30 

15 



25 

20 

15 

10 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

60 

6 

9 

50 

215 

500 

160 

0 

0 




15 

25 

145 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

0 

10 12 

0 

64 

216 

209 

32 

l n l 




105 

23 

54 

80 

00 

47 

0 

0 

88 

88 

12 

12 

83 

217 

239 

00 

i | 

121 

40 

52 

22 

223 

38 

29 

57 

75 

58 

0 

0 

50-96 

50-70 

9 

12 

37 

218 

55 

50 

28 

2 

60 

15 

43 

3 

40 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

75 

C 

8-9 

10 

219 

73 

27 

0 

0 

60 

0 

64 

- 

6 

14 

0 

0 

12 

4 

120 


6 


1C 

220 

26 

22 

o 

0 

40 


15 

4 


.. 1 

23 

7 



60 


9 


G 

221 

400 

100 

40 

25 





25 

75 

50 

25 

0 

0 

150 

30 

6 



222 

413 

205 

115 

87 

207 

169 

1G5 

42 

47 

11G 

159 

83 

29 

19 

100 

30 

J 

12 

102 

223 

281 




204 


83 


31 


193 


18 


35 


30 



224 

210 

i 

19 

”1 


160 


80 

«> 

30 

3 

80 

2 

18 

2 

50 


5 


28' 

225 













8 



30 




226 

GO 

32 

"ii 

‘"8 

38 

"ii 

49 

8 

13 

"28 

12 

"i 

0 

"6 

50 

30 

7 

10 

;;;;! 

227 

43 

51 

o 

0 

59 


20 

15 

0 

o 



0 

0 

50 


20 


23 

228 

110 

83' 



100 
. „ . . m \ 


15 

3 

9 

3 

91 ! 

79 



30! 


6 


25 

229 

84 

96! 

* *72 

"5i 


133! 

61 

23 

76 

1 




100 

60 

5 

9 

69 

230 

185 

130j 

42 

10,' 

f 


1 






75 

75 

6 

12 

231 

209' 

208 


...J 

1 


. i _ i 



oj 

o' 


0 


1 




232 

140 : 

62 1 



1 


130; 

71 

54 

*27 

86 

45 


f 

45 

35 

8 

12 

*80 

233 

700' 

2001 300 

*200 

2f»0i 200! 

150, 

100 

100 

178 

75' 

45 

"is 

"*2j 

50 

30 

12 

12 

250 

234 

40- 

80j 

30 

20 

75 

40 

°i 

0 

40 

80 

Oj 

0 

0 

0 

120 

60 

8 

10 

227, 

335 

H 

25 

1 



30' 

i 


1 




| 





90 


12 


H 

236 



i 

i 

1 

I 


1 


1 1 

j 

1 


i 



a For 3 months. 



EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 


Table 25. — Stall sties of commercial and 


Stato ami post-oflice. 


Name. 


1 


ohio— continued. 


3 


237 

Delaware 

238 


239 

Findlay 

240 

Germantown - 

241 

Hoped ale 

242 

M ansticld 

243 

Mas«i ,, on 

2-14 

Newark 

245 

Oberlin 

240 

Springlield 

247 

do 

248 

do 

249 

Tiffin 

250 

Toledo 

251 

do 

252 

Wooster 

253 

Youngstown 

254 

Zanesville 


ORF.OON. 

255 

Baker City 

250 

Portland 

257 

do 

258 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA . 

250 

Allentown 

200 


201 

BeUiloliom 

262 

Corrv 

203 

Easton 

204 

Erie 1 

205 

do i 

266 

Harrisburg 

267 

Hazleton 

268 

McKeesport 

269 

Lancaster 

270 

do .............. 

271 

Meadville 

272 

Philadelphia 

273 

do 

274 

Pittsburg 

275 

do 

276 


277 

Pottsville 

278 

Bonding 

279 

do 


National Pan Art Hall and Busi- 
ness Colley. ! 

Miami Commercial College I 

Findlay Business College* 

Twin V alley College (act ual busi- 
ness school). 

Buchanan Business Institute* 

Ohio Business College i 

Musi I Ion Actual Husiness College. 

Newark Business College 

Oberlin Business College 

Nelson's Business College 

Van Sickle’s Practical Business 
College. 

Will is w College of Shorthand 

Commercial department of Hei- 
delberg University 

Davis’s Toledo Business College. . 
Stemlnmn Business College and 

Shorthand School 

Bixler’s Business College 

The Normal Business College 

Zanesville Business College 


Baker City Normal and Business 
College.* 

Ilolmes Business College ] 

Portland Business Cullego I 

Capital Business College > 

I 

American Business College ; 

Allentown Business College j 

Bethlehem Business College and 
Institute of Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

(lorry Business College 

Easton College of Business. - 

(‘lark’s Business College 

Eric Shorthand and Business Col- 
lege. * 

Keystone Business College 

Hazleton Business College 

Ores sly College 

Key stone Business College 

Lancaster Business College 

Bryant, Stratton & Smith 

Pierce School of Business and 
Shorthand. 

Palma’s Business College* 

Actual Business College 

Curry Business College, Curry 
School of Shorthand. 

Duff's Mercantile College 

Commercial School (public school).] 

Interstate Commercial College j 

Reading Business College and Sci- j 
entihe Academy. 1 


* From 1891- 92. 


Executive officer. 

Year of opening. 

In- 

a tract- 
ors. 

Male. 

Female. 

3 

4 

5 

G 

G.W. Michael 

1870 

8 

1 

A. D. Wilt 

I860 

3 

2 

J . N. Woolfiiigton 

1883 

3 

1 

OwanG. Brown 

1886 

2 

1 

W. Buchanan 

3885 

3 

1 

J. W. Sharp, Ph.D... 

7886 

3 

1 

O. H. Kilgore 

1886 

2 

1 

S. L. Beene v 

1885 

1 

1 

J. T. Henderson 

1874 

3 

2 

R. J. Nelson 

1881 

2 

1 

John \V. Van Sickle, 

1871 

1 

0 

LI,. D. 




F. W. Willi ss 

1880 

1 

2 

J. A. Christman 

1889 

1 

1 

M. TI. Davis. 

1882 

3 

2 

A. II. Steadman 

1890 

4 

1 

Gideon Bixler 

1886 

1 

3 

F. T. Mr.Kvoy 

1885 

3 

2 

O. S. Johnson 

1866 

3 

2 

J. J. Sturgill 

1887 

2 

0 

(L Holmes 

1887 

2 

2 

A. P. Armstrong 

180G 

5 

2 

W, I. Staley 

1887 

2 

1 

O.O. Darney 

1889 

8 

1 

W. !,. Blackmail 

1869 

2 


P. J>. Odcnwnldcr 

1888 

5 

i 

C. A. Twining 

1889 

2 

1 

U. L.Erce../. 

1870 

2 


H. C. (-lark 

1883 

9 

3 

E. J. Coburn 

1888 

3 

1 

II. O. Bernhardt 

1889 

2 

0 

G. R. Stauffer 

1889 

2 

1 

Edwin Gordon 

1888 

7 

3 

11. C. Ulmer and P.H. 

1890 

3 

0 

Keller. 




II. C. Weidler 

1880 

3 


A. W. Smith 

1865 

5 

”~i 

Thomas M. Pierce, M. 

1865 

36 

5 

A m Ph.D. 




Theodore W. Talma.. 

1885 

41 

0 

Matt J. Conner 

1881 

6 

. 

H. M. Rowe 

1860 

4 

3 

W. H. Duff 

1840 

8 

0 

G. A. Transen 

1890 

i 

.... 

1 H. Y. Stoner 

1885 

8 


D. B. Brunner 

1880 

3 

1 



COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, 


2037 


business colleges) 1892-05 — Continued. 


S indents. 


Day 

course. 


402 


720 

79 


29 

40| 

0'>i 

125 

107 

93 


03 

14 

i 

400 

w 

150: 

15' 

95; 


30 

100 

234 

sol 


205 

39 

90 


20 
48 
450 j 
75 

30| 


Even- 

ing 

course. 




1P0 1 


Average 

daily 

rtteiid- 

tuiee. 


In com- 
mercial 
oours> 4 \ 


& 


C I 

‘5 

a. 

U I 

W I 


In 

amanu- 

ensis 

course. 


Tn In j 
English teleg- j 
course. [ r.tpliv. 




41 13 ; I t l. T 16 

t. I ■ 


I i ° 4 ; a 

<\ j j ^ ft, 

17 j 


Annual 
charge for 
tuition. 


I 


I 


ur 

a 

I 

t- 

W 

SIS 


I ! 


21 
42 
35 . 


02 . 
lu\ 


110,. 


30 

225 

70 


ir 

8 

30 

31 

*1 

75 

15 

53 

8 

.... 

I 

i’i! 

p 

*'vV 

4 

6 18 

20 

(»! 0 

0 

35-. - 

10* 65 

1 45 

•lo 

«> 1 

*JLj 

12;. 

19; 

1 

in 1 r, 
1?! 25 

20' 25 

I 



40 

40 

i 

40, 0 
31 j 0 

0 

40 


C!>| 11 




- .1 

... 





— 1 

1 


. 

... 


1 



20 

r> 

'1 

0 

... 

0 

• 

u 

0 

Oi 




j 


_ 1 ... 


14 

«o:. 



1 


1 

7, 

*>r t 

200 

-T5 

425 

50! 


50 

15 

10 


"‘j 

...1 

70 

9 


109 

:u! 

44 

03 



0 

°j 



M 


110 

92 i 

31 

30 

40 

35 

0 o' 

50 

15 

A 00 

15 

ltir 

20. 

20 

50 

37 

10 

0 

0! 

15 

10 

— 


5e 

25 

i 

i 

5 

ir> 

... . 




35 

0 

35 

37 

32 

i 

7! 

0 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 



150 


75 

noj 

75 

50 

25 

40 
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Table 25. — Statistics of commercial and 


State and post-office. 


Name. 


281 

282 

283 

284 

285 


287 

288 

280 

200 


291 


292 


293 

204 

205 
200 

297 

298 


299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 
300 

307 

308 

309 


310 


311 

312 


PENNS V LV AM A -con 1 d] 

Scranton 

Sham ok in 

Union City. 

Wilkes burro 

Williamsport — 

do 

York 

RHODE ISLAND. 

East Greenwich 

Providence 

-do 

do 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Sioux Fulls 

TENNESSEE. 

Benton 


Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Austin 

do 


Woods Business College and 
School of Shorthand. 

Shaniokin Business < Allege 

Juice's < /ommorcial College * 

Wilkesbarre Business College 



Potts Shorthand College 

Williamsport ( 'oiumerrial College ’ 
Bach elder's Business College * . . . . 


Greenwich Business College 

Providence Bryant & Stratton 
Business College. 

Scholtield'a Commercial College. .. 
Spencerian Business College. . . . 


Pallas .. 

do .. 

Denison. 


Fort Worth. 


Charleston Mercantile School 


Sioux Kails Business College... 


Benton Academy and Business 
College.* 

Mountain City Business College. 

Knoxville Business College 

W. T. Watson's Business College*. 
Pranghon's Consolidate d J’racti 
cal Business Colic 


F. K. Wood 

W. F. Magee 
Kev.N. K. Jaico 

G, W. Williams and 
W. A. Bellingham. 

»T. G. Jlcndenuin 

F.M. Alim 

J.M. Baelieldor 


Francis I>. Blakesleo, 
D. I). 

Then. B. Stowoll 


Albert fl. Selml field. . . 
George W. Spencer, jr- 


C. H. Bcrgmann 


G.C. Christ oplierson. 


1. J. Woods. 


1882 

I860 

1886 


1863 

1846 

1885 


18C8 


1884 


1890 


J.E.and K.L. Wiley. .[ 3886 

J . 'r. Johnson i 1885 

W.T.Watson ! 18(54 

J. F. Prttughon 1889 


Jennings’s Busiuoss College J K, W. Jennings ■ 1884 


Galveston 

Omen 

Paris 

San Marcos 

Thorp Spring 


UTAH. 

Salt Lako City.. 

VERMONT. 

Turlington 

Lyndon Center. 


Capital Business Collego 

Walden's Texas Business College. 

King's Business College 

Met ropolit an J iusiness ( \dlege 

National Commercial College of 
lien iaon. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Business Col- 
lege." 

Galveston Business l' Diversity... 

Summer Hill Business College 

Texas Business College 

Lone Star Business College 

Commercial Department of Add* 
Kau University. 


1883 

1886 


O.G. Neumann 

JL. It. and C. E. Wal- 
I den. 

i J. Jl. King ’ 1878 

I J. H. Gillespie ; 1888 

j J. P. Hassell 1 1891 


S tie Id's Business College. 


F. I*. Preuitt. 


1875 


J.F. Smith : 1892 

A.W.Orr 1888 

1888 
1887 
1890 


J. A. Baker 

M. C. McGee 

A. C. Easley, L. B 


Leon P. W. Stiehl. 


1689 


Burlington Business College i E.G. Evans : 1878 

Lyndon Commercial College 1 Walter E. ltaeyor, I 1883 

I A. M. 1 


* From 1891-92. 
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Table 25.— Statistics of commercial and 


State ami post-office. 
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313 

314 

315 
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320 

321 

322 


323 

324 

325 

326 
827 


VERMONT — COUt’d . I 

Rutland 

Waterb tiry Center. 
VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Stuart 

WASHINGTON. 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Walla Walla 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Chippewa, Falls 

Fond du Lac 

Green Bay. 

.Madison ... 


328 Marinette 

329 Merrill... 


330 


Mil wau It eo 


331 

332 

333 

334 


do 

do 

She hoy gall 
Waukesha. 


335 


West Superior 


Name. 

Executive officer. 

Tear of opening. 

In- 

struct- 

ors. 

jb 

a 

5 

■a 

§ 

& 

6 

3 

3 

4 

Rutland English and Classical In- 

G. W. Perry and 0. H. 

1889 

3 

5 

stitute and Business Colloge. 

Perry. 




Green Mountain Seminary and 

Rev. C. IT. Richard- 

1869 

3 

6 

Menard Commercial College. 

son, A. B. 




Norfolk Business College*. 

J. W. ration 

1889 

0 

1 



1867 

3 

1 

Rational Business College 

J. W. Cline and A.M. 

1890 

2 

1 


Cassel. 




Stuart Normal College 

E. C. McCants 

1887 

3 

2 

Spokane Business College 

John R. Ca ss in 

1887 

3 


Tacoma Business College and 

John W. Tait 

1887 

4 

4 

School of Shorthand. 





Empire Business College 

McrwinPugh 

1887 

1 

2 

Wheeling Business College, School 

J.M. Fraslicr 

1860 

4 

1 

of Phonography. 





Poland's Business College 

0. P. Pc Land 

1883 


2 

Chippewa Palls Business College*. 

C. H. Howoison 

1887 

’**2 

0 

Poml du Lao Commercial College*. 

i Salem P. Mann 

186(5 

1 

1 

Green Bay Business College.. 

I .Jno N. McCann 

J 864 

3 
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Northwestern Business College... 

t It. G. Doming and J. 

1850 

5 

0 


' ('. Proctor. 




Marinette Business College 

; M.M.fJiglev 

1891 

2 
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Northwestern College of Com- 

■ Clias, B . Bro w u in g. . . . 

1892 

2 

1 

merce. 





Charles Mayor’s Commercial ( al- 

Charles Mayer 

1870 

7 

5 

lege. 

1 




Spencerian Business College 

j Robert C. Spencer 

1863 

f> 
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Wisconsin Business Univmsity.. . 

! 11. M. Wilmot 

1881 

6 
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Sheboygan Business College..* 

; M. C. Patten 

1887 

5 
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Waukesha Business College 

: William A. Pierce, 

1892 

2 

0 


j Ph. B., LL. B. 




Burnett Business College and In- 

1 0. Burnett 

1890 

3 
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stitute. 

1 





* From 1891-92. 
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Table 26 . — Summary of statistics of State institutions for the deaf, 1392-93. 
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Table 28 . —Statistics of State institutions for the deaf 1893 - 93 , 
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Ohio Institution for fho Education of the I>eaf* I 3,000} ; 500} 750,000) 63,107) 9,393} 5,725 1 86,543 
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Table 30.— Statistics of public day schools for the deaf, IS 3 3 -03. 
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Table 31. — Statistics of public day schools for the deaf 1802-93 
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Table 32. — Summary of statistics of private, schools for the deaf , ISO, 2-93, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF. 
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Table 35 . — Summary of statistics of Stale institutions for the blind , 1S02-93. 
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Table 36 . — Statistics of State institutions for the blind , IS 92-93. 
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Table 37 . — Statistics of State institutions for the blind , 1892-93. 
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Table 38. — Summary of statistics of State institutions for the feeble minded, 1SD2-03. 
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Table 40 .— Statistics of State institutions for the feeble-minded, 1892-9$, 


EDUCATION BEPOKT, 1892-93. 
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Table 41. — Summary of statistics of private schools for the feeble-minded , 1892-93. 


INSTITUTIONS TOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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Table 43. — Summary of statistics of reform schools for 1SD2-93, 
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Table 43. — Summary of statistics of reform schools for tS92-93 — Continued. 
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EDUCATION KEPOKT, 1892-93, 


Table 44. — Statistics of 
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Post-office. 
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4 | Mt j ideu, (hum 

5 j Middletown, Conn | 
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7 Washington, J). C 1 

8 Chicago, 111 I 
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12 Indianapolis, Ind 
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Id 
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New Orleans, La j 
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Portland, Mo J 

Baltimore, Aid 1 

do 

Cheltenham, Md 

Carroll Station, Md.... 

Cheltenham, Md 

Mel vale, Md 

Boston, Mass 

Concord J unction, M ass 
l>e<*r Island, Boston, 
Mass. 

do 

Lancaster, Mass 

I.awrenee, Mass 

Lowed, Mass 

North Cambridge, Mass 

Oakdale, Mass 

Salem. Mass 

Springfield, Mass 

Walpole, Mass 

Weslboro, Mass 

Adrian, Mich 

.Detroit , Mich 

Ionia, Mich 

Lansing, Mich 

Red Wing, Minn 

St. Cloud, M inn 

Boone villa, Mo 

Chillieothe, Mo 

St.* Louis, Mo 

Miles City, Mont 


Name. 


E x ecu t i ve officer. 


2 


3 


Preston School of Industry 

Whittier Reform School lor Juvenile 
Offenders. * 

State Industrial School* 

Connecticut School for Boys ■ 

Connecticut School for Girls I 

Perris Industrial School , 

Reform School of IhoDistrict of Columbia. 

Ewing Worn on's Refuge of Reform 

Illinois School of Agriculture and Man- 
ual Training lor Iloys. 

Illinois State Reformatory * 

Illinois Industrial School for Girls 

Indiana Reform School for Girls and Wo* 
man’s Prison. 

Indiana Reform School for Boys 

Iowa Industrial School A 

do 

Industrial School for Girls 

Kansas State K< form School’- ! 

Louisville Industrial School of Reform * . j 

House of the Good Shepherd j 

Boys’ House of Refuge.. j 

Maine Industrial School for Girls ; 

The State Reform School 1 

House of Refuge - j 

Female House of Refuge 

House of Reformation 

St. Mary’s Industrial School tor Boy a of 
the City of Baltimore. 

House of Reformat ion'' 

The Industrial Home for Colored Girls 51- .. 
New England Home for Lit tie Wandeiers. 

The Massachnsi Us Reformatory * 

House of Reformation ’. 


E. Carl Bank 

Walter Bindley, M.I) 

Dorns R. Hatch 

Geo. JC. ITowo 

Win. G. Fairbank 

H. E. Haines 

G. A. Shalleuberger 

Mrs. Helen M. Woods 

Mrs. Ursula L. Harrison 

B. F. Streets 

Miss Fannie Morgan 

Sarah F. Keely 

T. J. Charlton 

C. C. Corv 

B. J. Miles 

Tammie Halm 

N. K. Fagan 

Peter Caldwell 

Mother M. of St. Seholastica 

W. C. Staunton 

K. Rowell 

J. R. Farrington 

R. J. Kirkwood 

W. K. Bibb 

John W. Horn 

Brother Dominic 

J. W. Horn 

Mrs. Hannah F. Whitt oinoro 

Rev. V. A. Cooper 

Joseph E. Scott 

Jas. ii. Gerrisli 


Truant School 

Slate Industrial School for Girls 

Essex County Truant School 

Rowell Reform School 

Cambridge Truant School 

Worcester County Truant School 

Plummer Kami School ! 

Hampden County Truant School 

Norfolk, Bristol, and Union Truant 1 
School.* ! 

Lyman School for Boy s 

State Industrial Home for Girls 

St. Joseph’s School, Convent of the Good 
Shepherd. 

State House of Correction and Reforma- 
tory. 

Industrial School for Boys 

Minnesota State Reform* School 

Minnesota State Reformatory * 

Missouri Reform School for 'Boys J 

State Industrial Home for Girls 

House of Refuge 

Montana State Reform School 


Jas. R. Corrisli 

S. L. Brackett 

H. E. Swan 

Cornelius E. Collins 

Martin L. Eld rid go 

E. L. Johnson 

Charles A. Johnson 

Frank II. King 

Aaron R. Morse 

T. F. Cliapen 

IuicyM. Sickles i 

Mother M. of St. Stanislaus.! 

E. Parsoll 

J. E. St.John 

J. W. Brown 

1). E. Myers 

Lyman I). Drake 1 

Edward M. Gilbert 

Henry Guibor 


* From 1891-92. 
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a Th 1 b amount does not include salaries. 
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Post-office. 


Name. 


Geneva, Nehr ; Girls’ Industrial School for Juvenile Do* 


Kearney, Ne.hr 

Mancneator, N. II 

J ii Dies bn r^, N. J 

Trenton, N. J 

Verona, N. J 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

Canaan Four Corners, 
N. Y. 

Elmira, N. Y 

Hudson, N. Y 

New York (Station L), 
N. Y. 

New York (Station M), 
N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y ... 

WestChestor, N. Y ... 

Delaware, Ohio 

Lancaster, Ohio 

Salem, Grog 

Glenn Mills, Pa 

Huntingdon, Pa 

Morgan za, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Howard, it. I 

do 

Plaiikiuloii, S. Dak... 

Nashville, Teim 

Gates villo, Tex 

Rutland, Vt 

Vergennos, Vt 

Gleu Allen, Va 

Chohalis, Wash 

Pruntytown, W. Va. - - 

Milwaukee, Win 

Sparta, Wis 

Waukesha, Wis 


linqueniH. 

State Industrial School lor Juvenile Of- 
fenders (hoys). 

State Industrial School 

New . Jersey State Reform School * 

State Industrial School for Girls 

Newark City Home 

Brooklyn Truant Home 


Executive officer. 


James IVMolvelvoy 

John T. Mallaline 


Burliam Industrial School j John Dooly 


John C. Ray 

Ira Ottcrson 

Mrs. Mary A. MeFadden. 

C. M. Damson 

Patrick J I. Corrigan 


New York State Reformatory at Elmira. . , 

House of Refuge for Women* ' 

New York House of Refuge 

New York .1 uvenile As\lum 


Z. R. Brock way. 
Sarah V'. Coon.. 
O. W. Lowry.... 


Elisha M. Carpenter. 


State Indust rial School 

Tin* New York Catholic Protectory 

Girls’ Industrial Home* 

Boys’ Industrial School 

Oregon State Reform School 

House of Refuge 

Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory at | 
Huntingdon. ' “ j 

Pennsylvania Reform School ■ 

House of Refuge lor Girls 

Onklawn School . . 

Sockunosset School 

South Dakota State Industrial School 

Tennessee, Industrial School * 

Texas House of Correction and Reform- 
atory. 

Vermont House of Correction* 

Vermont. Reform School 

Prison Association of Virginia (Indus- 
trial School). 

’Washington State Reform School 

West Virginia Reform School 

Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls 

State Public School for Dependent and 
Neglected Children. 

Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys 


V ineent M. Mas ten . . . 

Rev. Bro. Loon tine 

A. W. Stiles 

David M. Barrett 

R. J. Ilemlricks 

F. H.Nibeekcr 

T. B. Patton 


>1 . A . Quay 

Mary A. ’Campion 

Mrs. R. S. Butfcrworth. 

W. W. Murry 

C. W. Ainsworth 

W. C. Kilvington. 

J. F. McGuire 


G. N. Eayres 

S. A. Andrews 

William C. Sampson... 

Thomas P. Wostindorf. 

C. C. Sho waiter 

S. K. Pierce 

F. L. Sanborn 


M. J. Regan. 


* From 1891-92. 
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14 

1 7i 
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14 

1 12 
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0 

220 

30 

27 

! 223'. 
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... . 


196 
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13 

64, 

18 

601 

4 

48 

34; 

56 

26 

13 

i 18 

21 , 

:, i 

1 

270 

34 

279 

25 

267 

3j 

55 

40 . 


162 

44 

9; 

21 

204; 
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185 
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... 

208 
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40 
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17. 
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37 
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] 2981 
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1,330 1.21)0 *.,457,971 
i 2*0 o] n»r». ooo' 

j 5*1 535,000 

! I ! 

1,00 5 0 500,000. 

;■ 792 572 470, 808, 

> ■ 810,030, 

/ 298 225,000; 

j 711 200 1 

72 72 125,000 

1 C7H: 600 750,000' 

| 458j 201 1,000,0 0 

! 473| . . . . 007,0*1! 

, 157. 200,000 . 

1 21' ...I 35,000!. 

! 25 o! 60 200. 000. 

i 82 J 20 50. ooo, 

i 300; 50 150.(00 

i 85} 26 75, OOoj 


2,370 21,508 58 

12, 000; 9, 000 50 

17,315. 215,224 00 
1.096, 53,904 01 
8,0*7! 113,054 02 


26,500 267,536 04 
9,218 279.739 05 
0,599, 40, 581 1 66 

18.000 93,409! 07 

39,01)01 18.0001 6K 

0. 208 145,774, 09 

45.000 175,000 70 

i 

14,131 89,537 71 

! 4,2001 73 

376 42, 163 j 7* 

3,500 14,800; 75 

4,000, 42,000] 76 

10,000; 24,200 77 


15 80! 14, 921 8 

5 84! 0 Si 0' 

i ! ! | ! 

12 112' 20 106 5,. 

5 93 1 0 73 20j 

22 33 177, 204’ 6 . 

13. 378| 51 1 19. lOj. 

48 336 0 33 J 5 


88, 88 14 29! 20. 

7 1 29 24: 48 29 

I ! i I 

7, 4; 33' 66} 23i 

25! 20 .... j .... I 


31 U; 100} 39 100,00*1 
2 4“i 81| 42 13, 80' 


9,441 78 
13,025 79 
7,359 80 


4] 3jj 132! 33, 41.000 10,832: 19,402 81 
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[ 2 ; 

... 1 68. 380 . . 

1 
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.... ifiO 219 

6j 6 j 

225j 113,735 

700 

1 

30,415! 84 

14 183 193 


336 174 : 220.619 

3, 000 

18,504 85 
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9 
10 
U ; 


U 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

39 

20 

21 

22 

2,'S 

24 

25 
2G 
27 

2ft 

29 

30 

31 



* 



Table 

45.- 



EnroLment in 

elementary 




schools. 



Date 




3s 

Countries. 

of 




eg 


reports. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

o 'a 



C 



o 5 






I £ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Austria-IIungary . 

1891 



5, 348, 027 

13 

Ansti ia - . 

1891 



3,156,61813.2 

Hungary 

1891 

1, 171,467 

98D, 942 

2, 191,40312.6 

Belgium 

1890 

335, 039 

281, 002 

GIG, OH 10. 24 

Bulgaria 

1890 

129, 777 

42, 206 

171,983 

r». 45 





231. 91010. Cl 


1S92 



! 

nft 556 470 14 58 

1 Germany c 

1891 



■ 9. 177. 025 

18. G 

i 

1 Alsace- Lor- 

1H91 



229. 6 f ‘H 1 1 

I mine. 







Anhalt 

1891 

22, (>?3 

22, 519 

45 f *‘>o 

JG. 6 

' Baden 

| 

3891 

1G0, 222 

160,422 

320, 644 10. 2 

B a v a r i a 

1891 

5J4, 493 

598,167 1,142, GG0 20. 4 

! (kingdom). | 






1 Bremen (In o i 

1891 

15,317 15,400 

30.717 

17 

city). 1 






Brunswick ... 

1891 

31,071: 31,329 

GO. ( 03 17 

TT a m burg 

1891 

45, 482* 48,339' 93,821 15 ! 

(free city). 






Hcvssia 

1891 

94,572 

98, 240 

192.812 

19.4 

Hippo 

1893 

12, 061 

13,474 

23. 535 

18.3 

Lubcck (free 

-1891 

5, 471 

; 5, 803 ' J 1,27 115 

city). 



! 



IVlvcklenbnrg- 

1891 

j 43,692! 41,142 

81, ft::: 

J 1.6 

Schwerin. 


1 




Itlerklcnburg- 

1891 

1 7, 720 

7, 583 

.15,305 16 

Strclit 


i 




Oldenburg 

1891 

! 30,550! 29,851 6), 407 

i i : 

17 

P r n s s i ft 

1891 

12,900, 2112. 700, 330 

5, 600, 621 1 18. 8 

(kingdom). 






Iteuss.Jr. Hine 

1831 

9, 702 

9. 801 

. 10, 50 : 17 

Jlouss Son. 

1891 

5,417 

5, 571 

10, 98 

17.5 

Line. 






Saxe -A ltcn- 

1891 

14,439 

15, 186 

29, 625 

17.3 

burg. 






Saxe- Coburg- 

3891 

16, 581 

! 16,922' 33,503 10.2 

(iotlui. 




i 


Saxe-IM cinin- 

1891 


1 

39 5<**>17 7 

geu. 







Saxe- Weimar . 

1891 

29, 464 

29, 403i 58, 927 

18.4 

Saxony (king- 

1891 

361,614 

299,986 661,010 19 

dom). 






Sehaumburg- 

1891 

3, 389 

3, 369 

6, 758 

17.3 

Lippe. 






Sohwurzlmrg - 1 

1891 

7, 380 

7, 187! 14, 567 

17 

Kudolstadt. 1 



i 




Average at- 
tendance. 

Number of teachers. 

Total. 

7 

d 

0 42 

25 

O* 

is 

« 

8 

87. r 

Male. 

Fo- 

male. 

io 

Total. 

$> 

ii 




90. 034 
63, 159 

2G, 875 

11,795 


99 

85 










G, 627 



5, 108 










: 




/;142. CG0 


(d) 



14G, 317 


(d) 

2, 703 

2, 303 

5, 006 


(d) 

897 


980 


((f) 



5, 503 


((f) 

17, 684 

6, 005 

33, 690 


<"> 

572 

249 

821 


(d) 

3 , 049 


1, 049 


Uf) 

i 

1,671 

. j 

1,319 

2, 990 

| 



2, 4C7 

j 324 

2,791 

i 1 

1 (d) 



473 

i 

[ Of) 

170 

1 m 

1 

284 


id) 

1, 912 j 145 

' 2, 057 


(d) 

355 


| 355 


(d) 

960 


960 

i 

(d) 

70, 334 

10,342 

, 80, 07G 



(d) 

290 

18 

308 

i 

(d) 

215 

7 

222 

i 

(d) 

500 


500 

1 

(d) 



580 

i 

(d) 

i 

r.«o! 

089 

| 

(d) 

863 

9 

872 


(d) 

7, 689 

2, 413 

10, 102 


(d) 



12G 






(d) 

1 



203 






a Public schools, 4,281,183; private schools, 1,275,287. 
b Public schools only. 

c The numbers of pupils in some German States in this year's review are smaller than in tli* list 
presented last year, because not until this year could all duplication of names bo eliminated (elemen- 
tary and continuation schools). For the first time in the hisuny of this Bureau have returns from all 
German Ltutes been received. 

d No exact records of this are. kept in central school offices of German States. The average daily 
attendance in elementary schools is said to be not less than 90 per cent of the enrollment. 
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education in foreign countries. 


Current expenditures. 


Salaries. 


$4, <>57, ss:i $1 , 3:sh, 890 $3, ?7o $2. 48, 

.! 3 , oci ( 393 ' 

I i l 


1$ 


Inciden- 

tals. 


13 


Total. 


S4 


* 021, 000 


* 20 1, GO 
971.273 10.80; 


s. 

V 

S. 



Date 

c! a 


To pula- 

of 

T. 
ca — 

* © 
c o 

£ % 

P-i 

tion. 

cen 

BUS* 

— — 



— 

15 

to 

t» 

- . 

18 


•*•^0 ‘>2 

41. 22 1,34 2 1 ifioe 

s!l!t .11 T 1«UO 1 

$2.48 

.45 

17, 335, 929 

J* 99 

0.42; . w 

G, 009, 32 lj 1890 ! 



3 J .*4, 375| 1 888 




2, 185,335 1859 

J 1 

7. 57 

•« 

i i 

38, 035, 3 50 3801 j 



40, 428, 47t)j 1890 . 

2. 0(5 

.3!) 

3, 003, 50fi| 1890 

7.33 

3. 22 

273,903 3800 

°. 71 

. * - 

1,657,807 

1890 

r. 1 1 

1.05 

5, 593, 982, 1 1890 ' 

8. 30 

1.43 

183.443 

1800 1 

«■* 


403,773 

ISM 

i 


of ; Name and title of chief officer of 
education. 


19 


whip and instruction. j 

d.J.do Hni'let. minister of tlio in- j 
terior and of instrm lion, a j 

i.tiivkov, minister of pnid’o in* . 

struct ion. j 

V. I f . F. C. Dorm, minister of eccle- j 
1 sinstieal affairs and public. in- j 
j d ruction. 

1VI. Leon Hour^oois, minister of } 
public instruction and lino arts, j 
No ini}>erial ollice. Knelt ot tho 20 i 
Stales has its own school system. ' 
Dr. v. J"ilk*r, minister of the into- ; 

rh r. j 

Dir. '« ‘imulhr, superintendent- | 10 
general. I 

Dr. if. N«»kk, minister of justice, 
worship, and inst ruction. 

Dr. J«, r. Muller, minister of wor- 
ship and instruction. 

Dr, A. (Janli, senator, chief of 
school coin w, il 


1.57 


1.040 820 ( 10. 0C 3.05 
* 08,6 10* 2. 01 .54 

300, 2 iff 8.88 3.31 


I 


i 


I 


40,5, 423 ; 

8. 20 1 

37, D*U: 007 

7. 32! 

T 08, 407, 

2, ill! 

72, Ooo 

i 

i 

6. 55, 

i 

i 

208, 724 

i 

6. 27 j 

; 

C. 23; 

1 

388. 803 

4, 357, 0G0 

o. go! 

6. 50; 

* 20, 640 


" 71, 584' 

4. 91 


j i of consistory. 

022,530,1800 Dr. .1 . (). Stammanii, senator, chief 
| ! of school council. 

002,883 1890! Dr. U. Knorr v. Koscuroth, nresi- 
1 i dent- of lepai tineut of schools. 

328,405 1800! (J. Moneberg. president of consis- 37 
! I tory. 

70.485, 1800 Dr.W. If. T?r» inner, senator, chief of 38 
i 1 school council. 

578,312 ] 800 ; J. v. Anisberg, minister of justice, ID 
1 worship, and instruction. 

01,078 1890 Dr. J’iper, president of consist nry. : 20 

1.40 | 351,008 1800 Mutaenbreber. prenidert of Trot- : 21 

ostant school council. 

3.27 29, 1)57, 207, 1803 Dr. Hosse, minister of worship, in- ‘ 22 
l ! striwt ion, and medical atfaiiH. 

.57 1 110,811 1800 Dr. v. Vollcrt, chief of section of 2J 

j 1 elmreb and f-eiiooi affairs. 

3.15 02,731 1800 H. fibroid, inspuctor-gcuorul of . 24 

! i : school*. I 

I 379, £01 1890 (!. K. Vogel, president of consistory. ' 25 

I I i j 

3.01 : 200,513 1800, E. A naekc.r, ministerial counselor. 20 

i i ! 

1.30 : 223,832 1800 : I\ ITeim, minister of worship and , 27 

j | ) instruction. j 

3.20; 320, 00 J 1800 Dr. v. lh>x berg, counselor of state. j 28 

3,320,531 1,030.538* 4,357,009 0.59; 1.24 j 3,502,084 1800 l\v. Koydewitz, litinictcrof worship - 2D 


.78 

.83 


and instruction, l 

39,303 1800 j UmgerfcUlt, counselor of state. ; 30 

85, SG3 1890] JIautlial, counselor of state. | 31 


’ From State only. 
a Incumbent at date of the report. 
b Public schools only. 
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Table 45. — Statistics of public elementary 




Date 


Countries. 

of 

reports. 


1 

2 


Germany a-— Con’d 


32 

Soli wurzburg- 
S 0 11 d 0 r s - 
hausen. 

1891 

33 

lVnldeok-Pyr* 

nront. 

1891 

34 

Wurtcmborg 
(kingdom). 
Great Britain: 

1891 

35 

England and 
Wales. 

1891-92 

36 

Scotland 

1891-92 

37 

Ireland 

1891-92 

38 

Greece 

1889 

39 

Italy 

j 1891-92 

40 

Netherlands 

1891-92 

41 

Norway 

1889 

42 

Portugal 

1887 

43 

Kouiuuuin 

1891 

44 

llussiu 

1887 j 

45 

Finland 

1890-91 

46 

Sc r via 

1890-91 

47 

Spain 

1885 

48 

Sweden 

1891 

49 

Switzerland 

British ludia: 

1891 

50 

Bengal 


51 

Bombay Pres- 
idency. 

1891 -92 

52 

Buruiah (up- 
per). 

Burtuah (low- 
er). 

1891-92 

53 

1891-92 

54 

Mysore 

1891-92 

55 

: 

Japan 

1891 

56 

'Capo 0 f Good 
Hope. 

1892 


Boys. 

< 

Girls. 

Total. 


4 

5 

0,479 

C, 484 

12, 9G3 


Enrollment in elementary 
schools. 


5, 025; 
179, 9:j:i 


n 

S.A 

"eS B 


Average at- 
tendance. 


Number of teachers 


Total. 


78, 8U 


4, 815j 
178, na! 


18, 980 


c342, 414 


c310, 088! 


(408, 721 ) 


10, 440 18. 2 

i 

358, 075 17. 5 
5, 037, 402 17. 13] 


681, 080117 
815, 922 17. 34 . 

97, 801 J 4.47 


2, 2GG, 593j 7.461 
cC59, 102 14. 25 


291, 991 


179, 089 
152, 819 




2, 243, 5(3(5 


1,456,609, 383, 236' S' 

<»o « 7 1 ! S d 1 « r >2, 3 j 0 
50,107 

69, 115 
1, 552, 434 


27, 433 

58. 582! 10, 533 

I 

I 

886, 85o| 665, 584 


281,032 

268, 035 

477, 031 

41,253 

67.529 

14, 200 

t 

2, 174,273 

917, 270 


!4. 05 


3. 21 
2. 71 


3.94 


o © 

"a 

■B? 

« * 


(b) 

(b) 

(b) 


8 . 65 ] ( 
2 . 14|5 
3. 19! - - 


! 

39, 89879. 54 1 


8.441, 057, 277, 


68. 10 


692, 360 .14. 41 1 
549. 0G7' 18. 7 I 

I 


518,284 2 
e 57, 034 2 
81, 729, 1. 71 
75, 670 j 
3, 091, 543* 


433, 427 


1. 12| 

7. 39| 


/ 83,254' 5.45 


87 


Male. 


20, 447 
11, 907 


6o4j 

8GG! 


79. 76 . 


2,334, 103i75.49 


65, 460 


Fe 

male. I 


JO 


50, 372 j 
4, 494 


731 


3, 490 


4, 148 


Total. 


11 


264 

247 
4, 009 

99, 291 


13, 690, 
12, 250 1 

1, 643 


50,819 

10,401 


1, 385j 
1,421 

25, 271 
13, 797 
11,049 


69, 008 


a The numbers of pupils in some German States in this year’s review are smaller than in the list 
presented last year, because not until this year could all duplication of names be eliminated (elemen- 
tary and continuation schools). For the first time in the history of this Bureau have returns from all 
German States been received. 

5 No exact records of this are kept in central school offices of German States. The average daily 
attendance iri elementary schools is said to be not less than 90 per cent of tbo enrollment, 
c Includes private schools not aided by Government, 
din ambulatoiy schools in 1886. 

€ Also 10,277 pupils in private schools. 

/Colony and Territories all ages and all raoea ; white, 22,000; also in private schools, 37,920. 
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education in foreign countries — Count inued. 


Current ox pemlltnres. 


Salaries. I I^iden- J.3 I 

' So 




I 



S* | S' 


as 
E« 
8 ? , 
h i 1 i 


Datoi 

Pojpiua- ; of j Name and title' of chief officer of 
tion. j can I education. 

HUB. I 


14 i 1 5 


1© | 17 


IN 1 

-. 1 — 1 - 


IV 


$60,804 $2,490 *$03,360 $4.90’ $0.84 

1 ; ’ i 

55,794 5. 31 


75, 51 u! 1990 | a!> P^cersui, minister of state 


1, [00, 904 1 3. 90 


,96 i 57, 261,1690' V. SaldiTU, 'oiinsolor of state. 

! I I 

60 j 2,036,521*11890 Dr. v. Surwoy, minister of worship 
j I ami instruction. 


«39. 91“ 145 7.92j L8o 

; i ! 


. ref», «)3K, 754 : 8, 60 1 

5,294,329. 6.48; 


I 


b 053. 274 0. 46 


ell?, 872, 4 00 


.071 


3. 538, 150 ' 5, 298, 0S4 t 7. 88 

1, 599, 707 t. 79 ! 

j | 

! l,190,40f»i C.08| 


3, OH, 150 1.295,3251 4, 

| 3. 

• - • -.1 4, 


308, 

447, 

909, 

000, 

821, 


1 


1 . 50 

1.12 

.29 

.42 
1. 12 
. 09 

.23 


29. 403, 340 


4, 025, 64 
4, 704, 750; 


2, 187, 208 1889 


1892 , 


1891 i. 
1891 : 


30, 347,293! 189! 

1801 
1891 


4,021,744. ! 

2 , 001 , 000 .' 


! 


4.708, 178 

j 

5, 500, 000 


18KJ | 

1892 | 
I 
I 


CommiUeeof council on education : 
Lord piosidcut for England and 
Scotland. Light lion. Earl of 
Kimberley vice-president for Eng 
land; Light Hon. A. II. Dyke 
Aclaud viee-president for Scot- 
land; Light lion. Sir U. (). Tro- 
retail 

rommi- »ers of nat ional cducu- 
t ion in 1 - eland. 

M. Ifalliphtonos, minister of eerie- 
smstieui a Hairs and public in- 
struction. 

E. Martin, minister of public in- 
struction. 

Ur. J. P. Tak van Loortoliet, min- 
ister of t he interior. 

M. K! Vorhy, minister of erehv 
t»iasti<al atiairs and public in- 
struction. 

F. E. Pinto Costello Branco, minis- 
ter of t he interior. 

Tas< lie Jonescu, minister of pub- 
lie inst ruction and ecclesiastical 
atfairs. 


0. l«j 

0. 47j 

3. loj 
5.21! 
8. 78' 


.13 : 2, 338, 404 1889 


.27 


2, 162, 759, j891 


- jl 15,220,542 18K9j At. Dclianov, minister of public in- 
1 i st ruction. 

Dr. L. Li ml cl iif, director in charge 
of schools. 

Dr. L. Dokiteh, minislcr of public 
instruction and ecclesiastical 
atfairs. 

S. Moret, minister of “ Fonicnto *’ 
(agricult lire, commerce, etc.). 

Dr. (I. F. (lill.jam, n* 4 ni (ter of eccle- 
siastical atfairs. 

No federal oflice : each Canton has 
its own school system, 


.28 j 17 550,246.1887 
4, 802, 751 1891 
3.65 2,933,612; 1888| 


5, 271, 739, 1, 374, 392| 


951. 

137. 

338, 

283. 

,646, 


598 

120 

73.9 

I 

772; 

131. 


1. 84 

2. 40: 

i 

4.14! 

H 

2.47'i 

I 


. O.'ti d 26,834,305; 1891 
.04 , 2,940,93s! 1891 
.07 , 4, G58, 627 j 1891 
.05 j 4,943,604:1891 
.18 |40,453, 401 j 1891 
... J 1,527,224 1891 


i 


If. M. ChatlKdd, director of public 
instruction. 

?.lohu Yaiisomeren Pope, director 

1 of public instruction. 

B., -X. Blmbhn, secretary education 
department 

Monye Ki, minister of state for edu- 
cation. 

Thomas Muir, superintendent gen- 
oral of education. 


* From State only. 
a For dav and night schools. 
b lit 189‘i! 

c Includes expenditure for normal schools. 
d Population covered by the official report. 


32 

33 

31 


i 35 


30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 
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67 
58 
5D 
CO 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
60 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 
71 

75 
70 

77 

78 
70 
80 

81 
82 

83 

8 4 

a Includes schools established by the Government, nnd also those maintained by the foreign popula- 
tion. 

b Winter term. 

c InciiMcs 37,466 in Roman Catholic separate schools. 
d Public schools only. 


Countries. 

Unto 

of 

reports. 

Enrollment in elementary 
schools. 

Avcrago at- 
tendance. 

Number of teachers. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Ratio to total 
population. 

Total. 

S . 

0> 

_ a 

°1 
o ^ 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

Efrypt ! 

1887 



mono nnn 

2 . no 





7, 764 

British Columbia.. 

1892 

5,437 

5, 336 

i 

30, 77311.03 

6.227 

57.80 

101 

127 

228 

Now Brunswick . . 

51892 

31,907 

28, 819 

60 780 19 

32, 946 54. 20 




Nova Scotia 

1892 

»7 ifto in an 

| 

52, 456 60. 16 

550 

1,773 

2, 323 


1892 




r± H5 070 

*>.t 

253, 830 52 

c/2,770 

<15,710 

(78, 480 

l 

Prince Edward 

1892 

11 995 

10,374 

22, 169 20. 32 

1 

12,986 58.57 

271 

267 

538 

Island. 












189°-9ti 



<>o*7 ono 


133, 18:: 

49. 84 




N o w f< m i nd la nd .... 

1892 




j 

25 185 1 3 




577 

Mexico 

1888 

393, 142 

150, 835 

543. 977 

4. 77 






Bermuda 

1892 


3,480 99. 78 






Jamaica 

1891-92 



! 

ft3 731 13 OH 

45. 027 

54. 84 




Trinidad 

1892 



1ft 947 

9 i*> 

! 

10 992 fin. ‘>i 

162 

335 

297 

Cuba 

1889-90 



i 

30 991 'V 01 




' 

Costa Rica 

j 1891 92 



K)' 80 r 

0. 49 

11.492 79. 71 



477 

Guatemala 

1891 

i 

43,919 

21 , 403 

65. 322 

j 

i 

4.47 



907 

613 

1, 829 

Nicaragua 

1887 



11. 91 

4.*M 






Salvador 

1892 

16, 663 

j 12,764 

29.427 

i 

, 3.7K 1 


453 

340 

793 

! Argentine Ko- 

1892 



228, 43 f . 

r». r»« ! 




C, 8C4 

j public. 



1 

1 

1 





| Bolivia 

1890 

17,404 

6, 840 

: 

*>i 1 1 50 





649 

Brazil 

1888-89 

207’ 97: 

1. 4X 





Chile 

! 1891 

j 48, 302 47, 154 

’ i 1 l 

95,4.%; 9.89! Ci, 787 97.81 

1 663 

1, 248 

3,911 

Colombia 

1887-88 

46, 108 

27, 092 

73, 20( 

1 

1. 87 






Ecuador 

1890 



52, 83! 

1 07 





1, 137 

Paraguay 

1801 



18 941 

5 7-t 

‘ 




448 

Peru 

1889-90 

i 


53 *>71 

1 97 



552 

258 

810 

Uruguay 

1892 

25, 491 

20 , 462 

j 

as civt r. 

** 


259 

620 

879 

Venezuela 

1890 

100 , 02t 

1 

j 

4. 39 




Hawaii 
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Cnrron* expenditures. 


Salaries. 

Inciden- 

tals. 

Vi 

13 

$148, 377 





a2,752, 629 










! 



Total. 

Per capita of j 
enrollment j 

Per capita of 
population. 

14 

15 

10 1 

i 

! 

1 ” i 

! 1 


' $160, 628 

1 

$i5.a3® 

1 ! 

P 04 

634, 101 

7 . 27 ! 

j 1.40 

a% 626, 597 

08 . 08 

; i. 71 

j 

142,468 

; 0.42' 

I 1 

j 1.30 

! 2, 508, 922| 

i 

1 1 

; 9.35; 

! 1 

1. 08 


Popula- 

tion. 


XT 


Date 

of 

cen- 

sus. 


B8 ; 


Kamo and title of chief officer of 
education. 


19 


6.817,265' ].,82« 
1 \ 

97,013' 1801 
I | 

321,263- 1891 

! I 

450 390 j 1891 
2, 114, 321 j 1891 
100.07* 1893 j 
3,438,533 1891 


197,931 1891 


2,779, irtOj 5. 10| 
6,8571 4.63' 
192, 397 ! 2. 29! 


i 


in, 292; 8.09 


533, 335 
237,012 


384, 000 
10,051, 230 


17. 85! 
14. 99! 


.24 
. 45 

.30 

.55 

.35 
. 97 


11 , 


13. u5j 
43. on| 


348, 566. 


1,305,018 13.67, 

668, 725 9.13 

! 

176,323 3. 33 


J 


303, 581 j 5. 70] 
658, 276 14. 31 

363, 050 ' 36.291 


395,712 1891 ! 

i j 

15,123 3891; 
039,491 1 1891 ! 
200. 028 1891 ! 


,538,133 

243.205 1H92 ; 


"V’oh thiuM Zeki Paslm, minister of j 57 
public works and instruction. i 
Hon. J- tries linker, minister of edti- ! 5ft 
-iition. ; 

lion. J. U.lnoh, chief superintend- ! 59 
eat of edm at ion | 

Hon. V. .11. Mackay, superintendent ! 60 
of education. i 

Hon. George W. Koss, minister of ! 61 
education. 

Hon. D. J. Maeleod. chief super in- , 62 
tiiidentof education. i 

Hon. Hideon Ommet suporinteinlcnl 
of public instruction. 

lion. James J. AViekhain, superin- 
tendent. of Homan Catholic 
schools. 

lion. H“'»rre S Milligan, superin* 
tern of Methodist schools. 

William Pilot, superintendent ofj 
Church *>f Kurland schools. 
J.Darcia IViia, minister of justice 
and public instruction. 

(ieorgo Simpson, clerk to the hoard 
of education. 

Jlon. Thomas Capper, inspector of 
schools. 

It. Cor aso llu.she, inspector of 
schools. 


63 

j 

! 04 

63 

GO 

67 

68 


1,460,017 1890 i 

1 | 

282, 815 1889 j 

> 

777, 895 1891 

! j 

4, 086, 492 1887 | 

I I 


300.000 1888; 
002, 335, 1888 | 


267, 441 1 1891 
878, 000 1881 
271, 801 

329, 645 1887 

! 

I 

2,700,945 1876 
676, 955 1889 

j 

2, 323, 527 1891 


M.K. Jimenez, minister of foreign 
affairs, ecclesiastical aflairs, pub- 
lic instruction, charities, and 
justice. 

I. . M. Cabral, minister of public in- 
struction. 

J. Ura\ o, 'minister of foreign affairs 
and public instruction. 

Dr. Esteban Costro, minister of 
public instruction and charities, 

Dr. K. Cost a, minister of justice., 
ecclesiastical affairs, and public 
instruction. 

L. Poz, minister of U;n interior. 

Dr. Hernando hobo, minister of 
justice and interior. 

T\ Pinto, minister of justice and 
instruction. 

L. Zerda, minister of public instruc- 
tion. 

H. Espinosa, minister of justice and 
public instruction. 

O. Pcba, minister of justice, eccle- 
siastical atfairs, and public in- 
struction. 

M. T. Silva, minister of justice and 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

A. Capurro, minister of agricul- 
tural industry, instruction, and 
public works. 

S. (iandolpby, minister of public 
instruction. 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 
7D 
83 

81 

82 

83 

84 


a Public schools on3\ . 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1892-93. 

Table 45 . — Statistics of public elementary 


Countries. 

Date 

of 

reports. 

1 

9 

Mauritius 

i 

1892 

New South Wales. 

1892 

Queensland 

1892 

South Australia.. . 

1891 

, Victoria 

j 

1892 

W ost A ustralia. . . 

1892 

New Zealand 

1892 

Tar noma 

i 

1892 


Enrollment in elementary 
schools. 


Boys. 

< 

Girls. 

3 

4 









127, 786 

3, 025 

120, 453 

2, 948 

11, 150 

9, 509 


Total. 


5 


•a . 

o S 

s i 

© s 

PH 


A 


16, 457 4. 42! 

210,641 18.60] 

70, 49r»Jl8 

47, 094 14. 69 1 
248, 239 21. 76 

5, 973 . 47 

122, 620 19. f>6| 

I 

20, 659,14. 08 


Average at- 
tendance. 

Number of teachers. 

Total. 

§ .. 
o g 

*1 

¥ 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 






132, 580 

62.94 

2, 332 

2,304 

4,636 

45, 975 

G5.21 

701 

786 

1,487 

29, 801 
141, 382 

63. 27 
56. 95 

406 

700 

1, 106 
4, 977 

142 

46 

96 

99, 070 

80. 79 

1, 356 

1, 824 

3, 180 

10, 654 

jsi.56 

209! 

300 

509 
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education in foreign countries — Continued. 



Current 

Salaries. 

I ii ci ilon 
tals. 

Ira 

13 





j 

: 







1 





i 




e.^penditur 

'S. 


! ! 
i i 

* 




1 ! 

,D.dej 



os g 

S3 3 

Popula- j of | 

Nome and title of chief officer of 


*S .B 

h 


t-ion. ! etui- j 

education. 

Total. 

A rf 
es *2 

c a 

l U8 -! 

• 


*H P 

(C® 

o 

j i 

1 




— — 

— - j 

— — -- - — 

14 

15 

16 

1 i 

17 ! *8 • 

1 


1 

$81,971! $4.98 

! 

4.0.22 j 

: t 

371,(555 1891 , 

i ! 

J\ T. A idol son, superintendent of 
Bclioois. 

2. 692, 740 

12.78 

2.3" ! 
1 
1 

1, 132. 234 1891 1 

P. RSutt *\ minister ,>f public in- 
struction. 

997, 531 

14. 15 

2.53 : 
, 1 

393,718 1891 j 

i 1 

\V . llora*i.> AVilson, secretary for 
public instruction. 

W Coiib v, minister of eduoat ion. 

451,715 

9. 59 

1 1.49 

320, 43!' 1801 

3, 603, 537 

14.51 

i | 

1, 140, 405, 1891 1 K. i laker, minister of public in- 
struct ion. 

70, 50 1 

it so 

! i. n 

! i 

43,782 1891 1 

Hon. Owen R Stables, secretary of 
central hoard of education. 

1,807,674 

14. 74 

2. 88 , 

! 

626, 058 1891 | 

i 

Hon. \V r . 1*. Reeves, minister of edit 
cation. 

133, 016 

C.44 

■ .90 ! 

146. GG7 189*1 

Adro Douglas, minister of educa- 



I 

! 1 

t ion. 
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A. 

A. L. A. $( r American Library Association. 

A l> be u rode, J)r., 309. 

Abbey. E. L., 405. 

Abbot, George Maurice, 871. 

Abbott, Lev. Dr., 214. 

Abbott, I), tj.. 399 

A bbott, J arid), 383. 

Abbott, Lyman. IM7. 

Abbott, It’, li.. 118. 

Abbott scholarships. ? n Cambridge University, 
1002; Oxford. 1597. 

Abel, Mrs. John J 1061 . 

'Abereoin 1 hichess of, 1174. 

‘Abercrombie, Dr. T>. W., 423, 420. 

A bordarc, Lady, i ■ 74. 

Aberdeen, f’ouutess of. 1174, 

'Abernathy, Alonzo, 1123. 

A hornet hy, E. E , 402. 

Abnormal positions of workers in wood and 
tii'dal -U 8 . 

Abstinenec from alcoholic drinks and tobacco, 
1100. 

Abstract method gi\ iiv way to tlie concrete, 452. 

Abstracts of reports, 809. 

Abuse of literary deg ,• i in Penn ’ylvania, 1G72. 

Abuses, suppression ol, 102 . 

Aeadimic council, !81. 

Academic degrees. ISO; Itl engineering schools, 
070,071 , of small value in America, 671. 

Academic students, 91. 

Academical schools, 10 X 8 . 

Aeademies and semin. >ries, private. 1,00. 

Academy, Albion. 1110 ; Allens Grove, 1116; Mil- 
urn, mo ; Plumule. me. 

Academy, the, of Japan, 1209. 

Accessory science , 235. 

Accuracy 1 he cssent ial, 380. 

Ackerman, Carl, 414. 

Ackennann, E., editor, 393. 

Acland. A rtiiur, 1172. 

A counties a ml optics, 229 

Action, rh> thmic, 379 

Active, prod in five, and creative processes in odu- I 
cation, 339. 

Acts and language of teachers, 197. 

Adam**, Mr., advice to libraries. 702. 

Adams, diaries Francis, 098, 982; edits Lifts of 
John Adams. 1310. 

Adams, ( diaries K.. 410, 1118; cited, 1312. 

Adams, Phoslo> F.,407. 

Adams, E. L., 900, 972. 

Adams, F. (i.,889. 

Adams, Harriet A., 957. 970. 

Adams, Henry, cited, 1308. 1312. 

Adams, Henry C., 1123. 

Adams, Herbert IL, cited, 1201, 1300, 1312; on fato 
of Washington's endowment of National 
University, 1304; promotes university ex- 
tension, 531. 

Adams, J. S., 1198; memorializes Congress, 1289, 
1290-1291. 

Adams, John, on National University, 1306; 

<1 noted on history of New England. 1237; 
submits plan to <4. Washington for migra- 
tion of faculty of Geneva, 1300; visits nat- 
ural history collections of King of France, 
1316; Washington to, 1302; works looted, 
1316. 


Adams, John V , death and sketch, 1760. 

Adams. -»obu \)u.*my, character and intellect, 
1310; on National Vnhvraily, 1310; report 
on weights am. measures, 1310. 

Addington, Isa , signs resolve of 1707 relating to 
Harvard, 1230 

Addis Wellford, 15. 

Addresses cf ;vclc< -uo, 437. 

Ailhercncoto text -books, 1612. 

Adjunct m to instruction in museums of antiqui- 
ties, y 56. 

Adkn son, !. G..41T. 

Adler, Dr., 210; on value of manual training, 571. 

Ad’-‘»\ Prof. Eclix, DM. 

Adler, Mrs. Helen, 3X5. 

Administration, central, 159; of school, 197; of 
scliool hr .215. officers of. 181. 

Administration of edmation in Canada, 1213. 

Administrative instif ♦ions, 109 ; notions of, 177. 

Admission, ageof pu. . 187; conditions, 185, 1X6; 
elevation of colli go standard for, 1464; re- 
quirements for, in ti chnologieal schools, 668 , 
669; to academic dogres. 1x6 ; to women, 71. 

Adrianoplc, shoes, handiwork from, 501. 

A dull undo populut ion, 35. 

Adult, the child the, in minature, 300. 

A <1 ults, schools for, 100. 

Advanced subjects, 249. 

A dvantago of consolidating schools, 1059. 

Advantage of personal contact , 1501. 

Advantages of classically educated men, 1463. 

Adverbs, rapid progress with, 374. 

./Esthetic and ethical training essential, 1479. 

Affairs of Government, 158. ' 

Affirmative and negative conn, sol, 1473. 

Africa, Jewish schools in, 6 ;> 2 . 

Agard.I. M.,399. 

Agassiz. Louis, cornea to Harvard, 002, 063. 

Age. allowed for enlering normal school, 345; 
marks differences better than school grades, 
376; of looting school, 160; of psv chology, 
this and the ru xt decade, 306; of school 
going. 264. 

Agencies auxiliary, 173; education !! 1 1; for dis- 
tributing hooks. 715; union of, 159. 

Aggregate of expenditures, 42. 

Agncw. David II.. death ai.d sketch, 1719. 

Agreges, professors, 181. 

Agricultural and mechanical colleges, grants for, 
1275 1288; list, 667; statistics of lands and 
prices per acre recciwd, 064; of prices re- 
ceived, 605; of scrip issued. 1285; of States 
having land “in place,” 1284; summary, 
12X5. 

See a/*» Land grant«for education ; Documents 
illustrative of American educational his- 
tory ; Mechanic arts, colleges of. 

Agricultural and pastoral group, 266. 

Agricultural capabilities of Alaska, 1713. 

Agricultural college near Fargo, N. Dak., 1130. 

Agricultural colleges and schools, act amending 
net of 18X7, 1280; act for experiment sta- 
tion s, 1278 1279; act of 1X62, 1275-1277; act 
of 1890,1280-1282; acts to carry act of 1887 
into effect, 1280; bill passed in 1859. 1275; 
coeducation of races, 1281 ; growth of inter- 
est, 1275; Michigan petitions for, 1275, 

Agricultural colleges, constitution of A nib am a 
on, 1356, 1374; of Colorado, 1382; of Ken- 
tucky, 1412; of Louisiana, 1391, 1392 ; of 
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Mississippi, 1362, 1411; of Nebraska, 1380; 
of North Carolina, 1365, 1385, 1386; of North 
Dakota, 1398, 1400; of South Carolina, 1359; 
of South Dakota, 1397 ; of Texas, 1379-1381 ; 
of Utah, 1414; in Mexico, 653; land grants 
to, 93, mentioned, 4, 92. 

Agricultural experiment stations, act amending 
act of 1887,1280; act for, 1278-1279; acts to 
carry act of 1887 into effect, 1280. 

Agricultural schools, 35-t ; mentioned in Michigan 
constitution of 1850, 1335/ 

Agriculture and the mechanic arts, colleges, 
statistics, 1972-1977; of receipts and ex- 
penditures, 1978-1980. 

Agriculture, 107, 199; education in, attracts atten- 
tion, 1275; higher school of. 342; in schools 
for men, 109; Jewish interest in, 652; minis- 
ter of, 188; notions of, 169; schools, men- 
tioned, 594. 

Ahn, Dr., 1780. 

Ahrend t, , death and sketch, 1760. 

Aid, of Congress for deaf mutes, 1064 ; pecuniary , 
for eofiego students, 4, 1573-1001 ; State, 201 ; 
State, county, and local, 51. 

Aids to reading, 937. 

Aignor, Clemens, 1779. 

Aiken, Charles A., death and sketch, 1749. 

Aim of libraries, 713. 

Aims and fundamental mot hods of education, 1467. 

Airy, Sir George B., death and sketch, 1700. 

Aix.cvhihit of trades schoo’s, 589. 

Alabama, address of State superintendent of 

■ education, 1034; constitution of 1819 on edu- 
cation, 1321; of 1868, 1355; of 1875, 1373; 
education in, 1033; educational topics for 
discussion, 1033; medical education, 1020; 
medical requin merits for right to practice, 
1020-1622; pecuniary aid to students, 1576; 
public school question, 1633; statistics, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, 3972, 1970, 
1978; blind institutions, 2050, 2058, 2000; 
city schools, 1780; colleges for women, 1909; 
commercial colleges, 2022, 2024; institutions 
for deaf, 2042, 2044, 2048; law schools, 1988; 
medical schools, 1990 ; normal schools, 2002, 
2010, 2014; private secondary schools, 1890; 
public high schools, 1810; schools of theol- 
ogy, 1982; universities and colleges, 1952; 
suggestion from us to employment of school 
labor, 1553; temperance education law, 1159; 
text-books, liberty in selecting, 544; uses 
surplus of 1830 for education, 1287. 

Alameda free library, 950, 904. 

Alarcon, Don JosA f)., death and sketch, 1700. 

Alaska, amounts given by Federal Government j 
and by churches to schools, 1747; appro- j 
print ions for education needed, 1740; census ! 
taking, 1705; condition of the Eskimo, 1705; ! 
contributions to the reindeer fund, 1714; | 
education, 1705 ; establishment of schools in, 
1712; in Yukon Valley, 1730; exhibit men- 
tioned, 647; expenses, 1748; first, church 
building iu,1737 ; first organized school in, 
1737; grippe in, 1734; industrial education, 
1705; list of public schools and teachers, 
1740,1748; officers of school admiiiist ration, I 
1747 ; permanent food supply, 1708; preemp- 
tion of lands in, 1740; public schools exhibit, 
1147; reconnoissancc of Bruce Gibson, 1717; 
of W. T. Lopp, 1716; reindeer imported from 
Siberia, 1730,* starving condition of natives, 
1709; schools in, 1731; account of, 587; con 
trolled by Bureau of Education, 587 ; sta- 
tistics, 587; tribes and missions, 1731; whal- 
ing business, 1711; wild reindeer in, 1727; 
work of churches in, 587. 

Alaska Eskimos, destitution among, 1724. 

Alaskan school-work exhibit, 473. 

Albany Academy exhibit, 1071. 

Albany (N. Y.) home libraries, 960, 972. 

Albany Law School, 1123. 

Albert Vict or. See Clarence, Duke of. 

Albion Academy, 1116. 

Albion College, aid to students, 1584. 

Albright, C. \V„ 408. 

Alcoholic drinks and narcotics. 1156. 

Alcorn Agricultural and 'Mechanical College, 
provided for in constitution of Mississippi, 


Aldrich, Ann© It., death of, 1749. 

Aldrich, George I., 402. 

Aldrich, L.J., 410. 

Aleuts and Creoles, 1738. 

Alexander, Charles T., 407. 

Alexander, S. B., 1708, 1715. 

Alexandrian Library, cremation of, 724. 

Alfred, King, quoted, 521. 

Alfred University, aid to students, 1586. 

Algebra, 51, 57, 63, 170. 

Alison, Sir A., 938. 

All Souls College, aid to students, 1599, 

Allan, Miss, on admission to shelves, 570; on in- 
suring books, 580. 

Allan, Jessie, 882, 959, 972. 

Allegheny College, aid to students, 1590. 

Alleu, Senator, quoted on distribution of public 
documents, 582. 

Allen, Charles H., 1)16. 

Allen, Edward, 409. 

Allen, Edward P., 412. 

Allen, Francis B., mentioned, 660. 

Allen, Rev. J., death and sketch, 1749. 

Allen, J eroiue, 429. 

Allen, Mins Jessie, librarian, 576. 

Allen, Margaret A., 385. 

Allen, William 11. H., death and sketch, 1765. 

Allen University, law courses, 1506. 

Allens Grovo Academy, 1110. 

Alliance Israelite TTiiiverscllc, exhibit, 501, 1152; 
exhibit educational work, 051, 652; manual 
training exhibit, 573. 

Allievo, Professor, 424. 

Alien, Henry, death and sketch, 1700. 

Allopathic medical schools in United States, 606. 

Alina College, aid to students, 1584. 

Alsace-Lorraine, illiterate reernits from, 328; sta- 
tistics of education, 2074. 

Altar exhibit of St. Joseph’s Orphan Home, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 493. 

Altchevski, Mine., book of, exhibited, 652. 

Altlioff, judge in preparing Gorman exhibit, 549. 

Alton (111.) public library, 953, 900. 

Amalgamation of the European and Indian, 1216. 

Ambitions of working men and women, 206. 

Ambrose, J. W., aids Howard University, 1566. 

Ambrose, Miss Lodilla, librarian, 570, 889. 

Ambulatory schools in Russia, 1202. 

America, easy to change occupations in, 522; draw- 
ing ami modeling in, superior to German 
work, 557 ; E. Hauskiiccht’s estimate of, 522; 
influence of libraries, 028; knowlcdgo of 
native authors in, 028 ; low average of teach- 
ers, 557 ; oral and text-book teaching, 556. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, origin, 
1316. 

American Antiquarian Society, 702, 875. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, 1495. 

American Association for the Study of Children, 
357. 

American Baptist Mission Society, contributes to 
education of negro, 1553. 

American Bible Society, work of, 655. 

American book trade, M. Le Soudier on, 597; re- 
sults, 599. 

American ( ’atholio Historical Society, exhibit, 510. 

American Oeeilian Society, 1121 . 

American civilization, peculiarity of, 534. 

American College for Girls at Constantinople 
exhibit, 482, 1059. 

American colleges, course of study in, 440. 

American Colonization Socioty, 1212; bulletin 
published by, 1213. 

American culture, foreigners detect characteris- 
tics of, 521. 

American education, 11; English character, 534; 
French view's on exhibits of, 585-599; Ger- 
man criticism on, 521-583; liberty in, 623; 
Onterborg on, 624-630 ; power of religion in, 
446; progress since 1876, 456, 457. 

“American Education Renaissance, 1 * noticed, 
1325. 

American educational exhibit, characteristics, 
558; elementary instruction, 644; extent, 
585, 644; general remarks on, 650; location, 
614 ; resemblances of various States, 585. 

American educational history, documents illus- 
trative of, 1225-1414. 
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American Institute of Homeopathy, work for 
higher medical training, 1017. 

America u Institute of Instruction, 1495, 1500. 
American J ournal of Education exhibit, 483 : men- 
tioned, 1240. 

American Journal of Fay chology, mentioned, C43. ! 
American Library Association*, 691, 11 147; cata- 
logue, 937; index, 582, 1011; new constitu- i 
tion, 692 ; petitions Congress for di st ri butiou i 
of public documonts, 582; standard accos- | 
aion book, 820; order of utcring in 823; t 
wide reach -ng work of. 713; work of lb 1 * i 
congress of librarians, 57 6. 

American libraries, report on, 575-583. ; 

American Medical College Asset 'atioa, work for j 
higher medical training. 1617, i619. j 

American medieai students, 16.iJ- 1632. ; 

American methods of instruction, discussed, 5 13. j 

American Missionary Association, contributes to 
Fisk Ini versify, 1553. 

American .Normal Association, 1499. j 

American people, 4 1 ; characteristics of, 559-501. 
American Vhilosophii al Society library, 881. ' 

American physicians, French opinion of, 602. 
American politics, bibliography , 579. . 

American Printing House for* Blind, award to, 
1135. * ! 

American programme compared, 145 1. 

American school children, command of language, ; 
455. 

American school sy scorns. strong points of, 440. 
American schools, criticism 5G’ T ; diflu-ub task of, ' 
649 ; in Egypt, 1212. 

American science, Jules Violic on, 593 -595. 
American Society for University Extension, 1985. 
American student delieient in details. lulG. 
American technological schools, Frotossoi Jliedc- 
Jer on, 657 -686. 

American Telegraph, quoted, 1258. 

American undergraduate, 1016. J 

American universities and colleges, exhibits, 5S9; 
criticisms, 590. 

American views ami comments on the educational ' 
exhibits, 445. ; 

Ames, Anthony, 1043. 

Ames, Prof Daniel T., 433. ! 

Ames, F. L.. di ath anil sketch, 1765. 

Amliersi ( rnlloge, aid to students, 1582; exhibit, j 
482, 1057 ; library, 878. 

Amity <’ul lego, 1 120. 

Anabolism and kat;. holism. 382. j 

Analogical and genet ical study of children, 360. ; 

Analy sis of expenditure, 3£; of programmes, 14; 

of school revenue, 35 ; of studies, 1479, 
Analytical method in English grammar, exhibit, 
514. 

Anatomical and clinical studies, 229. 

Anatomical charts, mentioned, 640. j 

Ancient and modern languages, 95. ; 

Ancient languages, diagram of time given to, in j 
Germany'' and America «K1-0 C 4; study of, in I 
Germany, 542 ! 

Anderlody, Anton death and sketch, 1709. 

Andersen Gapt. Magnus, 1 196. | 

Anderson, A. L., 400. j 

Anderson, Abner, 408. 

Anderson. Bev. August, 1736. 

Anderson, E. II. , 406. 

Anderson, J. IX, 407. 

Anderson, J. W., 1139. 

Anderson, James VI.. 803. 

Anderson, He v. John A., death and sketch, 1749. 
Anderson, Sarah F., 417. 

Andersen, W. H., 408. 

Anderson. Prof. William E,, 1113, 1119 
Andover Theological Seminary library' , 881. 

Andrea, 0. C., 1780. 

Andree, K.. 320. 

Andrew, Mr., mentioned, 1240. 

Andrews, Clement W., 888. 

Andrews, E. lb, 415, 

Andrews, I. W., 1498. 

Andrews, N. L., 413. 

Angell. l)r. James IX, 412,423,424 425, 1110; cited, 
1275. 

Augers to in, Dr. William, 1780. 

Angleton, W. H. f 399. 

Anglo-Jewisli Association of England, 1152. | 


Anhalt, public schools in, 324; statistics of educa- 
tion. 2074. 

AnnahMif the poor the inspiration of literature, 

.Annapolis Na\ al Academy, exhibit of battle ship 
Illinois, 4 <0. 

Ann Arbor. Mich., high school work or Mbit, 488. 

Annotated list of 2,000 books, 997. 

Annotation >f bo k titles, 994, 

Annual expenditures, 189. 

Annua 1 grant s, IK 1. 

Annual literary index, me.ni ion'm, 582. 

Annual public examinations, 167. 

Ansonia library , 950, 964. 

Answts 8 to questions, 950. 

A n t ccedi n * *, 1 1 is torie, 1 6 1 . 

Anthropological and psy cludogicnl divisions of 
< hibl study. 300. 

Aulliro- olo.n ai BniHiug at (’olumhiuu Exposi- 
tion, 480. 

Anthropoiceti ic .aMis in girls* college.*, 528. 

Antliro; niiorphic and realistic forms ot theology 
for children, 378. 

Aiitioc.li < loilei 1 1 23 

Ant ,-erp, 15s, 161, 186-191. 

Anvers, 173, 171. 

Aavik, Alaska, mentioned, 587. 

Apgar .\ie tin C., 1076. 

Apgnr'.t Plant auuIn sis, 622. 

.»p- -* l It of apperception, licrbart, 1658. 

Apparatus, 2, 12; and furniture, 168; expenditures 
for, 23, 44; c xhiluls, 475 ; free, 524 ; free text- 
books, etc.. 480; French exhibit, 588; in 
Berlin schools, 354; in high schools, 59, 65; 
ils unua rsitii s - nd colleges, M», 

Apperception, iocf tine of 1505; Lange’s worlt on, 
1505. 

A pple, .J . H., 418. 

Appliances, 12. 

A]»plicalion of science to preparation of food, 
1061. 

Appointing power of teachers, 246, 316. 

Appointment of prelates, 191; revoked, 200; of 
primary teachers, 139; by the Kiug, 175; 
of professor**, 159. 

Apprcnt iff m stem, 771. 

Apprenticeship schools, 187. 192. 

Apprenticeship and profe.srionsl schools, 186. 

Appropriations. educational, 172,201; for literary 
objects, 704 ; for norma! schools, 5 ; for pub- 
lic, 165; for universities and colleges, 88; 
installments of, 95 ; special, 1K8. 

Approximations of total and school population, 24. 

Aptitude, ccrtiiieato of. 225. 

Arabia, Koran used in schools in, 500. 

Arabic text-books, exhibit, 500, 

A ray a, Dofm Fihnnona S., death and sketch, 1760. 

Arbitration, extension of intlucnce, 655. 

Arhmy.F. W.,402. 

Arclncology in Mexico 1219. 

A rcher, Henry I*., 407. 

Architects and engineers, skilled 25o. 

Architects, preparation in America private, 659. 

Architectural drawings in German exhibit, 464. 

Architecture, com bust ihlo, 728. 

Arcnal, Doha Concepcion, 1783. 

Arey , Oliver, 1 1 16. 

Argentine Bepuhlic, course in national colleges, 
1220; educational statistics, 654, 2078; ex- 
hibit, 498, 572, 1220; kindergarten at J ‘arum a, 
1222; manual training, 1221 ; normal schools 
in, 1221. 

Aristotle’s ethical system, training the activities, 
374 ; pri cept of, 1456. 

Arithmetic, absence of abstract work in Aevoral 
grades of best school exhibits, 504 ; changes 
in teaching, 517; instruction in, 1040; theo- 
retical and practical, 169. 

Arizona, medical requirements, 1622; pecuniary 
aid to students, 1576; statistics of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1972, 1978; 
public high schools, 1816; universities and 
colleges, J952. 

Arkansas, colored industrial school at Fine Bluff, 
1135; constitutions of 1836 and 18§4-65 on 
education, 1320, 1345; of 1868,1360; of 1874, 
1373; educational exhibit, 485, 1134; medical 
requirements in, 1620, 1622; pecuniary aid 
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to students, 1570; public schools, 1135; sta- 
tistics of Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1072, 1076, 1978; hlirnl institutions, 
2050,2058,2060; city schools. 1780; commer- 
cial colleges, 2022, 2024; institutions for the 
deaf, 2^42, 2044, 2048; law schools, 1988; med- 
ical schools, 1990; normal schools, 2002, 2010, 
2014; private secondary schools, 3890; pub- 
lic, high schools, 3816; universities and col- 
leges, 1592; uses surplus of 1830 in educa- 
tion, 1287; women teacher*, 545. 

Arkansas College, aid to students, 1570. 

Arkansas Industrial University, normal course, 
1550. 

Arlon, 191. 

Armhruster, Ad., 1780. 

Armitage, 11. 1'\, 400. 

Armour, Philip 1),, founder of Armour Institute, 
583. 

Armour Institute, library visited, 583. 

Armstrong, Hon. Samuel C., 1137; death and 
sketch, 1705; work cited, 1563. 

Army Medical Museum, account of, 605. 

Arndt. Mr., collects German educational journals, 
551. 

Arnold. Mr., collection of birds and insects men- 
tioned,’ 1310. 

Arnold, E. C., 885,958,971. 

Arnold, Sarah L., 385. 

Arousing mental activity. 1 170. 

A i rangement, simultaneous, 14. 

Arum ’lssemcnts, 158,21th 

Art in American and German schools, 531. 

Art in.strm lion, 441. 

Art Palace (Chicago), mentioned, 533. 

Artisans, preparing. 187, 200. 

Artisan school at Lods&i, 1109; Nicholas at St. 
Petersburg, 1199; Riga, 1199; Timbirsk, 

I It 19. 

Artistic features of the Catholic general exhibit, 

5 UK. 

Arts, College of, 207. 

Arts and sciences, support of, 101 ; industries, 161. 
Ascendency of the clergy, 102. 

Ashe Art School, Memphis, 1130. 

Ashley, Edw in E.,405. 

Asia Minor, Jen ish schools in, 052. 

Assistance to readers, 982. 

Assistants, 1KI ; extra, 100. 

Assisted education act, 1171. 

Association at Calcutta, 275. 

Association l'or the Extension of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, mentioned, 052. 

A ,‘.sr, elation of Collegiate Alumna*, exhibit of, 
408. 

Association of Medical Colleges, work, 008. 

Astronomical exhibition, Camluidgo University, I 
1003. ’ I 

Astronomical ohscrvatoiy, I. Q. Adams urges t 
need of, 1319. 

Ath, 191 

xVt hiinasius, Brother, 415. 

Athendes royal, 174-170. 

Athletics in America, 528 ; in private schools, 535; 
in women’s colleges, 531; scpaiato play- 
grounds for boys ami girls, 539. 

Atkins, James, 419. 

Atkinson, Edward, 728. 

Atkinson, Rev. George, 1143. 

Atkinson, W. P.,938. 

Atkinson, W. R.,419. 

Atlanta, medical school for women, Oil; Young 
Men’s Library Association, 952, 906. 

Atlanta University, aid to students, 1579; efforts 
for technological instruction, 1501; exhibit, 
495, 1130; for colored people, 1130; student 
scholarships in, 1553. 

Atlas for use in elementary schools in Berlin, 31G. 

Attendance, 248, 201 ; average. 2; in United States, 
503; classification of, 204; combined, 182; 
compulsory, 42, 182, 353 > no law lor in Unilod 
States, 522; daily, 23,28; discussed, 537 ; ex- 
penditure per pupil, 23; in Alaska, 1740; in 
America and Europe compared, 015; in Bel- 
gian schools, 106-175; in Chicago, 537 ; in 
Germany, 537, 539; in Great Britain, 203; in 
medical colleges, effect of lengthened course 
on, 1618; in rural schools, 539; in United 
States, 537; length of term, 23; number of 


hours, 201; punishment for non, 538; regu- 
larity of, 2 ; statistics of, in Southern States, 
1558 ; summary, 23. 

Attorney-G eneral, 94. 

Atwater, J.M., 411. 

Atwater, J oshna, to collect wheat for poor scliol 
ars, 1243. 

Atwood, Oscar, 411. 

Aucliimity, Col. Richard T., death and sketch, 
1700. 

Auckland, college at, 258, 259, 200. 

Augsburg Seminary, aid to students, 1583. 

Augusta Academy,' mentioned, 1300. 

Augusta School, models of, 552. 

Auke. tribe, 1740. 

Aurora (111.) public library, 953, 960. 

Austen. Mrs. Robert, 1174. 

Austin, A. E., 1713-1745. 

Austin, Miss Etta, 1713. 

Austin, J. S., 409. 

Austin, Miss ()., 1743. 

Austin, AVillard If., 835. 

Austin College, aid to students, 1591. 

Austria, amount of time given to dead languages 
in, 081-084; educational exhibit, 1185; none 
at "World's Fair, 548; length of medical 
courses in, 1031; provision for day nurseries 
in. 1185; secondary industrial schools com 
pared with American technological schools, 
070; Technological University, diagram oJ 
courses, 085. 

Austria-Hungary* educational exhibit, 1184 ; rude 
methods, 1185 ; statistics ol‘ education, 2074, 

Austrian Gymnasium, diagram of time given tc 
various st udies, 082. 

Austrian polyclinics, resemblance to America! 
post-graduate courses, 009. 

Austrian llealseliwle, diagram of time given tc 
various studies, 681. 

Authorities, central and district, 153; State and 
local, 340, 

Authority, source of, 158. 

Authority of universities, 180 ; to confer degrees, 

184. 

Authors, results office textbooks on, 524. 

Autotypes, American, excellence of, 59$, 

Auxiliary agencies, 173. 

Avenues of the “ White City,” 442. 

A Mirage length of term, *1(5. 

Average salaries. See Salaries and teachers. 

A \ erett, S. W., 417. 

Avery Normal Institute, courses, 1555. 

Award to Public School Journal, 1105. 

Awards, 109; to Amtuomlale. Normal School, 1090; 
to City College of Baltimore, 1090; to city 
schools of low a, 1120; to departments, 103(5; 
to Japanese; exhibits, 1209; to public schools 
of California, 1139 ; to Rock Hill College, 

1 090. 

Axtell, MVF.,400. 

Ayerst Hall, Cambridge, aid to students, 1008. 

Ayh tuvorth, B. O., 410. 

Ayres, J>r. Daniel, death and sketch, 1749. 

A\ re.-*, Edward, 400. 

Azanas, Brother, deatli and sketch, 1700. 

R. 

Babbitt, James II., 408. 

Babcock, (!. A., 400. 

Babcock, John W., 404. 

Babcock, W. H., 385. 

Rabies of lady graduates, 053. 

Bachelor’s degree, 22(5, 231, 349. 

Bachman, Mrs. Henry T., 1737. 

Bachman, J . L., 416. 

Backhaus, \V., 1780. 

Backus, Truiium J.,418. 

Backus, William IV., death and sketch, 1750. 

Backward movement, 192. 

Bacon, Helen T„ 1142. 

Bacon and Montaigne’s attack on the character 
of instruction, 280. 

Bacteriology, 229 ; instruction in, 448. 

Bad English, presented for correction, 1488. 

Baden, public schools not controlled by church, 324 ; 

statistics of education, 2074. 

Bader, John II., 408. 

Baer, Samuel A., 407. 



Balilmann, William F,, 403. 

Bailey, Prof. H. T., 430. 

Bailey, T. J 1173. 

Bain, A., 893. 

Bain, James, jr., 860. 

Baines, J. A., 262. 

Baird, A. S., 430. 

Baiscli, F. 1780. 

Bakei, I>r., 14,1489. 

Baker, B.W.,410. 

Baker, Beniamin, 407. 

Bake- Mis* 0., 1742. 

Baker, G. H., librur'm, 57C, 8‘ 

Bnkor. J. 400. 

Bilker, J amen II., 409, 1415, 1446, ? G8, 1 l73. 1 491. 

Bake-**, J (Jin F... 417. 

Baker. _W.IL, 399. 

Baldwin, Senator, Barlow urges plan for national 
eeierititie institution oii, 1308. 

Baldwin, IT of. Gy rus, death and sketch, 1706. 

Baldwin J .. 937. 

Baldwin. J. Mark, 3S.». 

Baldwin. W. A 102. 

Balfour st udi ntsliin in (’ambiidge iTiivcrsDr 
1602. 

Ball, Bov. Eli, 1679. 

Ball, Georgo U.. 413. 

Biillanee, John, 1182. 

Ballanl me, William G.,414. 

Ballard, Harlan II., 6.7, 970. 

Ballard, William »J .. Hi l, 

Ballanl. William J!., 955, 009 

Balia u tk L..393. 

Balliet, T. N.. 436. 

Balliet, Thomas U..4C2. 

Bulb" Hans, 431, 

Balliol Lollo^o, aid to students, i5*J7. 

Ballot laws, 1.74 

Baitiniori*, Enoch Pr.it t Fie" Library, 954, 9G7; 
v xhilut t l‘ teehiiieal sehools.64. ; manual- 
traioingschool exhibit, 485, 403, 572; medical 
schools ibr women. 611; post-graduate med- 
ical schools in, 610. 

Baltimore schools, Dr. Bice on, 567. 

Bumpton lirtnrc, 775. 

Buneroit, Dr. (3 V. P., 25, 1491 . 

Bancroft, George, cited 1275, founds fellowship, 
1573; letter <j noted. 157 t 1574. 

Bangor (Me.) public library , K&5, 954, 907. 

Bunn on, John G.. 402. 

Banks. AVr School savings banks. 

Banta. William II ., 40a. 

Baptist, lie v Edward, 1679. 

Baptist Home Mis.-con Sociot y schools, theological 
coiir.-vs. 1567 ; restricted. 1555. 

Baptist schools, 52, 67. 

Baptists. < ducat ional statistics, 651. 

Para. M„ 172. 

Barbara Frit cliie Bible. the, 1085. 

Barbarism and culture in A liar*: a, 531. 

Barbera. Sister Pieio. 417. 

l!arbours\ ilh* GolFgi aid to students, 1593. 

Bard ecu, ( \ W .. 425, 437. 

Bardw ell, < \ M., 4.0 6 

Bard well Her. Joseph, death and sketch, 1700. 

Bnrdw ell, W. A., *73, 993. 

Barker, S. N., 420. 

Barley , Joel, plan for national seh-nUtio iustitu- 
t ion. 1 308-1509. 

Barnard, Frank J 408, 

Barnard, Dr. Henry, 423. 450, 457, JOOi, 1110, 1220, 
1493; cited, 12*75; History ofb'ommon Schools 
m Connecticut. quoted, '1240 ; influence. 629; 
matures plan for an educational agency ,1288; 
on effects <*f change to school society in 
ronnectinit,12r>3: on National University in 
Federal Convention, 1293; quoted on act of 
1760, 1253; on Connecticut common-school 
fund, 1200; on Connecticut school law, 1255; 
on early Connecticut schools, 1244 ; report 
on education in District, of Columbia, men- 
tioned, 1563; summary of Connecticut 
school act of 1750, quoted, 1251 ; summary of 
public. instruction in Connecticut , 124 T, J 248 ; 
value of reports by, 630; work of, cited, 
1201 . 

Barnard, John, mentioned, 1241. 

Barnard College, aid to women students, 1594; 
annex: of Columbia, 525. 
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Barnes, Mr., 2C4. 

Barnes, Prof. Earl, 385, 428, 429, 436; exhibits 
children's drawings, 643; investigations on 
religions conceptions of children, 638; on 
manual training, 574. 

Barney, II. 11., 1493. 

1 Baron do itirsui trade, schools, 1150. 

Barr, J ames A ., 399. 

Barrett, A. T.,497. 

Parried lo, W. 1L, 1076. 

Bui ringei, AVilli^u- N.,404. 

Birria,X W.,404. 

Hamm aim Fowler, Messrs., 274. 

Barrow J.M. 103. 

B.irrov », Charles D., death red sketch, 1750. 

Bartels, Friedl*., 553. 

Barihoiwnmi, Friodr., 320, 593. 

Bartholomew , G. K„ 4 19. 

Bartholomew, John. 313. 

1 Bartlett, Pmiossor, 1018. 

Bartlett, Albert U..4U2. 

Bart let 4 J. N.,399, ,124- 

B.irtlelt, Louise L, 963, 975. 

Barth tt, hamii* 1 Coicord, 10i2. 

Bartlett, f.pIAVni. 11. death and sketch, 1700. 

i .art on, M is* ( Tara. 433. 

Barton, Edmund JN1., b’75. 

Barton, JL : .,468. 

Baaeom, C. E , 385. 

Bus' mil, *1 j Jin, 1 1 18. 

Basedow, influence on oehools of Bavaria, 320. 

B.isedov' and Lot kr, iu\ enjed games, 381. 

i las h lb rd .James \V M 4 14 . 

Basic nl mh - language, t be, 1185. 

Pass, F. K., 40,.. 

Bass, George F . 137. 

Pass, \V ill in i. <\,4L 

Bassett, II F.. '365. 

Bateman, I ieorge A., 401. 

Bateman, Newton, memorializes Congress, 1288, 

J 290 1291 

Bates. Arlo, 93.4. 

Pates, Mrs. Emma F., 394. 

Bates, J nines L., cited, 1274. 

J bites, William < 5, 492. 

Bates < lollege, aid to students, 1581. 

Pales IlaJl. 713. 

Path tubs, handiwork, from Tunis, 501. 

Baltic scholarship iu Cambridge University, 1C02. 

Battle, A J.. 417. 

Battle of the novels, 938. 

Buudouin. Dr. Maiv«d. 12; on legal status of 
woman in immiugi. 1628; on medical 
schools and hospital* of Lulled States, 694- 
614; on visit to l Tilted States, 004-014; 
report, on medical education in I initial 
Stales, 60 1. 

Baumes, J . It., 4 J7. 

Bavaria, common schools, buildings, 527,331; 
duties of provincial government, 329; ibr 
children of mixed religious laith, 331; 
hour*, 552, instruction in hurt multure, 327; 
local school board, 329; oiUciul visits, 329; 
powers of slate conceit ,ng, 332; present 
plan of, 526,327; release from, 330,331; 
school year, 331; statistics, 327; of pupils 
per teacher, 333; subjects taught, 327; 
supers ision in hands of local inspector, 329; 
controls schools, 323; convent schools, 330; 
department of educational and ecclesiastical 
affairs established. 528; power to propose 
school laws, 3.28; controls text-book puhli* 
ration, 328; educational exhibit at World’s 
Fair, 5*9; mentioned, 9; illiterate recruits, 
528; iuvifed to help form German Empire, 
323 ; kindei gardens, 330; Latin and German 
schools officially separated in Upper arid 
Lower, 325; law-making powers of, 323; 
manual and trade schools, 530; new system 
under Max Joseph IX, 326; pecuniary aid 
to students, 1612; programme of advance- 
ment from lower to higher schools, 331; 
public nurseries in, 330: public schools, few 
matters regulated by law, 325; mostly in 
country, 325; religious instruction a ui lined 
to clergy, 33 i ; reasons for failure of law of 
1807, 325; results of movement of 1848, 324; 
school board reorganized, 1868 and 1825, 328; 
present constitution, 328; buildings, 833; 
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compulsory attendance, 329,330; discipline, 
332; endowment law of 1801, 324; schools, 
methods of procedure in establishing pri- 
vate schools, 330; museum in Munich, 333; 
plan of 1800, 320; reports, 332; teachers, 
333, 334 ; women teachers, 330; schools con- 
trolled by clergy before Reformation, 325; 
course extended* to seven years, 320; influ 
enco of Pestalozzi and Basedow, 320 ; pen- 
sions, 335,330; cost, 330; reorganization of, 
in 1802, 320; statistics of* education, 2074 ; 
Sunday schools established, 320. 

Bavarian Palatinate, peculiarities in school lawn 
mentioned, 325. 

Bay City (Mich.) public library, 958, 071. 

Beach, Moses S., death and sketch, 1750. 

Beale, Miss, 420. 

Bean, C. W, 398. 

Bean, Miss Mary A., 944, 955, 968. 

Bear, II. F. M., 401. 

Beard, J. X., 409. 

Beardsley, Ellas J.,404. 

Beardsley, Lewis A., 400. 

Beardsley Library, West Winstrd, Conn., 952, 966. 
Beat rice, Princess, 1170. 

Beautiful, cultivation of taste for, 441. 

Beautiful, sensible to the, 197. 

Bcuvim. Horatio S.,409, 

Beazoll, damns II., 402. 

Becker, William II,, 414. 

Beck hold, II i.98. 

Boekwith, Walter P.,402. 

Bedell, Gregory T. d'latli and sketch, 1750. 
Bedford, Peter W., death and sketch, 1750. 
Beecher’s characterization of Sunday, 774. 
Beecliy, A. I>., 490. 

Beeler, W. II. , 408. 

Beer, William, 954, 907. 

Beers, Seth 1\, commissioner of Connecticut com- 
mon school fund, 1200. 

Beggs, S. Storrett, 402. 

Bolun, (J., 1781. 

Behnhe, Kind, death and sketch, 1760. 

Bel he Id, l)r. H. 11. 432,1125. 

Belgian eonstltulion, 194. 

Belgian inferior law, 194. 

Belgian statesmen, 102. 

Belgian touchers’ association, 109. 

Belgians, native, 104; naturalized. 104. 

Belgium, association of teachers, 109; educational 
system of, 159; constitution of, 102; central- 
ization, 159; general history, 109 ; geography 
and history of, 109; modern history, 161 ; 
public education in, 157; reunion with Hol- 
land 192; statistics of education, 2074. 
Boliefs, religion,-*. 200. 

Belknap, Emmet, 404. 

Bell, Aloxandoi Graham, 385,491,1120,1152. 

Bell, l>r. Androw, 1109. 

Bell, W. A 430. 

Bell scholarships in Cambridge University, 1602. 
Bellamy, E W., 385. 

Belleville (111.) Public Library, 953, 906. 
Bellingham, Mr., mentioned, 1220, 1227. 

Bel mail, W. C., 400. 

Beloit Col logo, aid to students. 1593. 

Beloit High School, 1110. 

Beinis, C. L., 402. 

Bonds, Edward W., promotes university exten- 
sion, 531. 

Bonitas, l)., 408. 

Bender, F blackboard exhibit of, 640. 
Benedictines exhibit at World s Fair, 651. 
Benefactions, 86, 89. 

Beneficiary associations, 173. 

Benefits of the agricultural bill of Congress, 
1713. 

Bengal, statistics of education, 2076. 

Boni-lrael and Parsis, 264. 

Benluun, X, L., 405. 

Bonnet, J. L., 433. 

Bennett, C. W., 406. 

Bennett, Frances E., 419. 

Bennett, Lemon, death and sketch, 1750. 

Bennett College on coeducation of sexes, 1559. 
Benson, William M., 406. 

Benton, Guy P., 401. 

Benton, Rev. Joseph A., death and sketch, 1750. 
Benton, Thomas H., jr., 1495. 


Bouzonia College, aid to students, 1584. 

Bequests to pious purposes, 027. 

Berea College, aid to students, 1553, 1581. 

Bergen, Martin V., 404. 

Bergman, Mine., 435. 

Berlin, deafness among school children, 637; in- 
vest igation sin to child’s intellectual life, 637 ; 
natural philosophy exhibit of city school, 
554; school exhibits, o5i; school lor print- 
ers, 597; University of, 1182. 

Bermuda, statistics of education, 2078. 
Bernardino,, Sister Mary, 417. 

Berry, William J. C., 884. 

Bertram, Professor, mentioned, 526,574. 

Bosuinpm, deaf-mute exhibit, 051 ; exhibit of 
school for watchmaking, 589. 

Best hooks. Somienschein’s list of, 812. 

Beat light obtained by the historic method, 1474. 
Bethany College, aid to students, 1581. 

Bethel College, aid to students, 1581. 

Bethesda School, Chicago, 1109. 

Betielin. Brother, 409. 

Boost. Fr., 320. 

Bevan, James J., 406. 

Beyer, (>. W., 393. 

Bible, Barham Fritcliie, 1085; text-book in Ger- 
many. 556; to be rend in school in Connecti- 
cut ,1254, 1255; value of, in gaining insight 
into institutions, 1463. 

Bible history, college students ignorant of, 536. 
Bible illustrations, in Catholic exhibit, 512. 

Bible instruction, 210. 

Bible reading ill schools, 648. 

Bible Society, American, work of, 655. 

Bibles, luck 'of, in early Connecticut, 1248. 
Bibliographies, printed, Ibr libraries, 581, 
Bibliography, 1491 ; in library work, 860; instruc- 
tion ili, 927 ; of child study, 11, 885; of com- 
mittee report, M ; of Ilerbartianism, 11, 393; 
of reference books, 981. 

Bicknell, Thomas W.. 1500, 1510. 

Biddle University, aid to students, 1553, 1588. 
Bids, com pe tithe, 802. 

Biofold, Joseph, 1352. 

Biohm, S. A ,951,007. 

Bienne, deaf mute exhibit, 651. 

Bicnuan, K. B.. 415. 

Bill, Mrs. M. E ,958.971. 

Billings, K C., death ami sketch, 1766. 

Billings, Job u S., 605,874. 

B llingslov . W. N 410. 

Binding b.i.iks, comparative coat, 914, 915. 

Biiiot, A , 

Biographic clippings, 1008. 

Biological and /.ooioiuicnl preparations exhibited. 
010. 

Birch, Charles Bell. 178° 

Birmingham (England) library, 855. 

Bisboe, M. D., 876. 

Btacoo, Walter S.,826. 

Bishop, N. L., 399. 

Bishop, Nathan, 1495. 

Bismarck, Prince, mentioned, 324. 

Bissel, Mr., 1 123. 

Bissoll, John W.,410. 

Bis sell, Robert P.,399. 

Bittihu, Cantor, death and sketch, 1760. 

Black, Professor, 259. 

Black, Samuel T., 397. 

Black. W, W., 400. 

Black, William H., 412. 

Black and white, education for, 442. 

Blackboards, arrangement of, 017 ; exhibit of Ger- 
man, 640; in American schools, 626; in Eng- 
land. 626; in Stockholm, 626; use of continu- 
ous, in America, 529. 

Blackburn, William M.,415. 

Blackburn University , aid to students, 1579. 
Blackmar, F. W„ History of Federal and State 
Aid to 17 igher Education, cited, 664 ; quoted, 
1275. 1311. 

Blaekmore, James, 1211. 

Blaikie, W., 385. 

Blaine, J arm's G death and sketch, 1766 ; proposes 
amendment to Constitution, 1294. 

Blair, J.E.,407. 

Blair, John J M 405. 

Blanchard, Charles A., 41ft, 958, 971. 

Blanchard, J. H., 401. 
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Blanchat 1, Jonathan, death and sketch, 1750. 
Blankenboigh, 190. 

Blankinsh ip, James A., death and sketch, 1767. 
Blanton, J. D., 418, 419. 

Blanton, L. H.,411. 

Blatchford, Joseph, death and sketch, 1767. 
Blatteman, J. H., 401. 

Blenk, James H.. 411. 

Blewetfc, B. T., 418. 

Blind, hooka for the, 191; institutions fm, statis- 
tioH, 2056-206C- statistics of negro schools, 
1572 

Blind ami deal children, 206. 

Blind Asylum, Imperial' (fctegl’tz), exhibit. 551. 
Bliss, Kev. George It., death and sketch, : .'67. 
Bliss, Kiohard, 885. 

Blizzards and snowstorms, 

Blodget, Samuel, his “Ecunonnea” quoted. 1205; 
on Washington's bequest to National Uni- 
versity, 1304; quoted, 1297. 

Blodget, William, on state of colleges, 1295, 1775. 
Blodgett, A. R, 405. 

Blodgett, II. T., 402. 

Blodgett, Loriu, 1082. 

Blodgett, S. F., 402. 

Blois, AustoiJ K. do, 410. 

Blow, Miss, 1127. 

Blow, Miss Susan E., 427. 

Board, of education, 44, 745; appointment, and pow- 
ers of, 500; ,ite, supremo authority, 523. 
Board of health, restriction over medical colleges, 
007, 008. 

Board of judges, awards, M35; points of excellence 
enumerated bj , 1035. 

Board schools, 204: prevalence of, in Scotland, 207. 
Bonding schools for girls, inspectresses for, 220. 
Boardmnn, S. W .. 410. 

Boards of charity, 100, 371. 

Boas, Franz, 385.' 

Boatwright, F. W., 416. 

Bobl itz, Ephraim L., 402. 

Bock, Eduard, 1781. 

Bookman, Wilhelm, death and sketch, 1700. 

Bode, Friedrich, 393. 

Boden Sanskrit s« ' okirsldp, Oxford University, 
1595. 

Bodcnstadt, F. M. von, death aim sketch, 1761 
Bodichon, Mmc., 1177. 

Bodio, Luigi, 12; on popular mluoation in United 
States, 015-017. 

Bi>gart, C. I)., 404. 

Bogdanovsky, Mine, mentioned, 690. 

Boger, Gyrus. 406. 

Boggess,'Care> , 490. 

Boggs, William E.. 409. 

Bonnie, Adolf, death and sketch, 1761. 

Boivin, mentioned, 1027 . 1628 
Bolivia, educational statistics, 654, 2078. 

Bollman & Zippo], botanical charts, mentioned, 640. 
Bolton, Mr., 382. 

Bolton, Dr. II. Carrington, 385, 999. 

Bolton, T. L.. 385. 

Bombay , presidency ; statistics of education, 2076. 
Bombay Educational Ilecord, 275. 

Bomjias, Bishop, 1736. 

Bonafcde, Giacomo Oddo, 429. 

Bonazzi, G., 894. 

Bond, Mi 88 Ellen J., 1075. 

Bond, G. G.. 399. 

Bond, Hugh L. t death and sketch, 2767. 

Bonded debt, 37. 

Bondy, Mrs.Ottilio, 427. 

Boneltrake, Lewis D., 406. 

Boncbrake, P. O.. 41 4. 

Bonesetters, medical school in France, 606, 
Bonct-Maury, Dr., 11; on preparatory medical 
courses, 602 ; report on medical education in 
United States, 601. 

Bonghi, mentioned, 333. 

Bonner, Mrs. L. M., 419. 

Bonnev, Charles C., 424, 4^3; president of World’s 
Congresses, 641. 

Book annotation, plan for, 579; cost and value of, 
579. 

Book publishers’ exhibits. 502. 

Book trade in America, M. lc Soudier on, 597; 
statistics discussed, 598. 

A., 409. 

67, 170, 179. 


Booker, Joseph 
Bookkeeping 1 


Books, for the blind, 191 ; approved, 193; free, in 
New York, 619; French exhibits, 588; in 
ordinary demand, 995 ; of reference, 44 ; pur- 
chasing for libraries, 580; mid in Connecti- 
cut schools, 1C:. 7. 

Book solid s’ exhibit, report on, 595-599; schools 
for. needed, 598. 

Bookwaltor, t,., 411. 

Boon, John A., 407. 

Boos-Jegher, Edward, 433. 

Pooz, M at i Ulai S., 406. 

Bordeaux, exhibit s t 588; of commercial schools, 
589 : medical faculty c.t rnparod with Ameri- 
can. 609. 

Bordtn, \Y'. A , 952, 965. 

Boston, as library center, 7 r 0i coeducation in, 539 > 
compulsory od neat ion in, 592; con.emp! ,tes 
founding manual training school, 680; edu- 
cational exhibit, 1024 ; t xecllenco of schools 
in. 325; ;ist medical school for women in, 
611 ; high degree of perfection in schools of, 
523, hive ‘igntious on child's intellectual 
life, 637: kindergarlners in, 357; manual 
trailing in, 572; medical schools, buildings, 
608- aider medical s°hoo!s developed by 
rivalry, < ; u7; postgraduate medical schools 
iii t 610; salaries in, 546; school council, bi9; 
school exhibits, 482; schools, I)r. Bice on, 
567 ; M. Fuchs on, 567 ; divisions, 625; impres- 
sions made by. 625; visited by K. Ostcrberg, 
625; length of school hours, 628; socialistic 
S]>eeches in, 528. 

Boston Athcturmit. 857,871 ; open on Sunday, 772. 

Boston High School, English studies in, 627. 

Boston Ins title of Technology exhibit, 452. 

Boston Library Son ict\ . 887. 

Boston Norma! S 6ool, commended, 616 ; photo- 
graphs of g , uasittm, 645. 

Boston Normal Sch iol of Gymnastics, 482. 

Boston Polytechnic Institution, 1199. 

Boston Public Library , 713, 717, 869, 937, 954, 968. 

Boston University, aid to students, 1582. 

Best wick, O. P., 401 . 

Botanical charts, mentioned, 640. 

Botany, 96*. teaching of, in Trenton, N. J., schools, 
622. 

Botteher, Dr., 311. 

Bourg. deal-mute exhibit, 651. 

Bourgeois, Mine., mentioned, 1628. 

Botirke, Capt. J olin G., 427. 

Bourne, E. G., cited, 1287. 

Bouton. Eugene, 402. 

Boutwell, of Massachusetts, on coimnitteo on Bu- 
reau of Education bill, 1289. 

Bowditch, 366. 

Bowditcb, Professor, results of his study of chil- 
dren, 637. 

Bowditch, H. P.,385. 

Bowditch. Henry I,, death and sketch, 1750. 

Bovvdoin College, aid to students, 1581; library, 
880; mentioned in constitution of Maine, 
1322. 

Bowen, C., 937. 

Bowen, Gertrude G„ 418. 

Bower. Mr., schoolmaster in Plymouth, 1243. 

Bowers, Morris, 406. 

Bowie, Kev. Copeland, 211, 212, 213. 

Bowk or, 11. B , 926. 

Bowman, Dr., 1 125. 

liowsher, ( A ., 400. 

“ Box well ” law in Ohio, its increasing popular- 
ity, 1671. 

Boyce, M. Jl. t 957,971. 

Boycotted castes in India, 269, 

Boyd, D. R, 414. 

Boyd, James T., mentioned, 660. 

Boyd, W. W., 405. 

Hoyden, C. F., 402. 

Boyle, Charles B., death and sketch, 1750. 

Boyle, Edward, 400. 

Brabant, 158,174,183. - 

Braden, A. G., 407. 

Braden, J., 416. 

Bradley, Isaac S., 876. 

Bradley, Prof. J. I)., 3071. * 

Bradley, John E., 410, 1491. 

Bradley, Joseph P., death and sketch, 1750. 

Bradshaw, John, 274,275. 

Brady, Itev. John G., 1743. 
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Bragdon, C. C.. 418. 

Bragg, Thomas, 1498. 

Brahman, preeminence of, in India, 2G3. 

Brahmans, 207. 

Brain, functional growth of, after attaining size 
and weight, 367. 

Bmi uord, Ezra, 41G. 

Bramhnl], Mao St. John, 385. 

Branch libraries, 717. 

Brandt, Professor, school bench of, exhibited, 652. 
Branches, optional, 167,170; scientific, 349. 
Branham, A. I., 399. 

Brarmn, Heinrich, influence on schools, 32G. 
Bratiano, Demoier, death, 1763, 

Bray. Charles D., mentioned, 060. 

Brazil, edueatioiml exhibit, mentioned, 654,1219; 
oxhibii in school work, 497 ; manual-training 
exhibit, 621; statistics of education, 654, 
21)78. ' 

Bread and lmtter questions put to psycholo- 
gists, 380. 

Broad-winning knowledge ignored, 1070. 

Breed, M. A., 412. 

Piree.se, J, 11 410. 

Bremen, statistics of education, 2074. 
lire, dnu. Germany, Women's Educational Union 
exhibit, 1184. 

Brett, W. 11. ,576, 580, 715, 877,939, 9G2, 974. 
Breuleux, Gust., death and sketch, 1761. 

Brewer. John H., 119. 

Bridgeport pubJ' library, 951, 961. 

Bridgman. George 11. 112. 

Briggs, Egbert L.,402. 

Bi'intnall. B. W., 416. 

Brinton. Dr., 383. 

Briseoe, \V. S., librarian. 570. 

Bristol, George P., 1491. 

Bristol puhlie library, 951, 965. 

Bristol Ko.vul Statistical Society, 262. 

British aini Poieigu S. bind Soeii ty, 1169. 

Brit ish i oil-nit ulm alum in, 9. 

British Columbia, statistics of education, 2078. 
British history, 249. 

British India, statistics of education, 2076. 

British .1 slanders represented by Loudon board 
schools, 499. 

British Museum system, 581, 894. 

British provinces, 264, 265. 

Brocket t, Linus P., death and .sketch, 1767. 
Brocklusby, d ohn 11 ., 399. 

Brockton (Mass.) public library, 955, 968. 

Brodie, P. T., 407. 

Brohough, G. () , 403. 

Brooke, Governor, letter from, AY asliington quoted, 
1299 ; mentioned, 1300. 

Brooke, C. M., 411. 

Brookline exhibit, 1029. 

Brookline (Mass.) public library, 955, 968. 
Brooklyn library. 872; manual training school 
mentioned, 679; Prat t Institute library, 960, 
972. 

Brooklyn Union for Christian Work library, 960, 
972. 

Brooks, Lev. Charles, 1182. 

Brooks, Edward, -406, 1496. 

Brooks, II. I»\, 406. 

Brooks, Rev. Phillips, 772; death and skotch, 1707. 
Brooks, Win. M 431 . 

Brothers of Charity in Belgium, Canada, England, 
and United States, 191. 

Brothers of the Christian Schools, exhibit, 493. 
Brouardel, M., 227. 

Brougham, Lord, 1169. 

Brown, A. N.,8SG. 

Brown. Mrs. Charlotte Emerson, 433. 

Brown, 1). M., 408. 

Brown, Della, 1103. 

Brown, Eli F., 399. 

Brown, Elizabeth Stow, 385. 

Brown, Fletcher, 410. 

Brown, Francis, 1022. 

Brown, George, death and sketch, 1750. 

Brown, Geo. P.,395,1105. 

Brown, 11. \Y., 385, 395. 

Brow n, Levj, 404, 

Brown, Or von G., 414. 

Brown University, 71; aid to students, 1590; ex- 
hibit, 1062; library, 876. 

Brown, Sir William, 854. 


Brown, Z. II., 407. 

Brownbill, J., 894. 

Browne scholarship in Cambridge University, 

1602. 

Browning, Eliza G., 879, 953, 967. 

Brownsou, T. G., 414. 

Bruce, J. M., 417. 

Bruce, John C.. death and sketch, 1761. 

Bruce, Miner \V, ( 1708; recounoissanco bj’. 1718. 

Bruce, Orsam us B., 402. 

Briieke, Ernst W., deatli and sketch, 1761. 

Bruges, 191. 

Brunswick, statistics of education, 2074. 

Brush, Mrs. Christine C., death and sketch, 1750. 

Bruske, August F.,412. 

Brussels, 161, 168, 170, 173, 176, 182, 180, 187, 190, 
191. 

Bryan, «J. E., 400. 

Brvau, James L., 402. 

Bryan, ltev. W. L., 359, 301, 436. 

Bryant, Mrs, S., 385. 

Bryn .Mawr and Ogontz school, 1086. 

Bnn Mawr College, 525; aid to women students, 
1594; examination, 532; exhibits, 485; ex- 
pense.. 532 ; requirements for degree, 532, 533. 

Bueb, Leopold von, bis theory of volcanoes, 282. 

Buehaiian, George V.,403. 

Buchanan, James, vetoes agricultural school hill, 
1275. 

Buchanan. John N., 1491. 

Bucliliolz, L. \\\, 399. 

Biu liuer. Dr. E. F.,430. 

Buehtel, John k., death and sketch, 1750. 

Buehtel College, aid to students, 1588. 

Burk, William E., 4i)3. 

Punk ham, Matthew If. ,416. 

Buck man. S. K., 385. 

Buekneli University, aid to students, 1590. 

Buddhism, 265. 

Buddhists of Ilurmali,2G4. 

Bud long. F. 1)., 103. 

Buelirle, li. K.,406. 

Burl, Samuel, death and sketch, 1751. 

Bullalo, metlieal schools visited, 605; public libra- 
ry, 877, !a‘l. 973; schools, Dr. Rice on, 577. 

Bullalo eon Ion nee, 806. 

Biiildin j - and - |iii]nin n( - 182 : energy in erecting, 
11 «d un-'lii .il ■-« Ih'oD in United Slates, G08; 
of schools, 352; aecoinmudatioiis, 650; high 
cosl of. 650 ; ill America, 615; in Uruguay, 
651. in Havana, 327. 

BuUson.M.. 1179, 1180; delegate to World’s Fair, 
556; quotrd, 649. 

Buisson, llonjiniin, 424, 430,430. 

Buisson, F., 224. 

Bulgai in, Jewish schools in, 652; statist iesof edu- 
cation, 2074. 

Bulk lev, J. W„ 1496, 1498, 1510. 

Bull. Nathaniel N., 404. 

Bullard. E. F..4i7. 

Bulletin hoard, 742. 

Bull is, George E.. 405. 

Buuibtead. iionue, 409. 

Buuelmr, M.is. M. J., 885,960,972. 

Bungay, Gem go W., death and sketch, 1751. 

Bunker, Robert, death and sketch, 1751. 

Burehardt, Dr., 1208. 

Biirdett-CouUs, Baroness, 1174. 

Burdett Coutts scholarships of Oxford University, 
1596. 

Burdick, J. Hall, 404. 

Burmah (lower), statistics of oducition, 2076. 

liurniah (upper), statistics of education, 2076. 

Bureau of awards, 1UL0. 

Bureau of Education, a national agency, 453; ac- 
count of, 587 ; act of Congress establishing, 
1291,1292; circulars, 692; department re- 
duced to bureau, 1292; establishment, 1288, 
1289; exhibit, 448, 502, 1145; investigates 
relations of church and state, 536; investi- 
gates requirements lbr entrance into medical 
schools, 601; laws concerning, 1292; “model 
library ’* exhibit, 503; memorial of National 
Association of State and City School Super- 
intendents for, 1290, 1291; on academic de- 
grees, 670; on number of scientific schools, 
665; origin, 1288-129*2; reports of, 53; statis- 
tical in character, 523; value of reports, 534. 
Scealttu United States Bureau of Education. 
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Bureau of Navigation supervises Naval Acad- 
emy, 600, 

Burrill, John, signs resolve of 1707 relating to 
Harvard, 1230. 

Burgess, Edward, 4C5. 

Burgess, Elijah, 405. 

Burgess, Gideon A., 41*2. 

Burgheim, Bud, death and sketch, 17 
Burgomasters in Belgium, 158. 

Burk, .Frederic L., 390. 

Burke, John. 401. 

Burke, Jo? n E.,402. 

Burks, B. E. L.,412. 

Burleson, U. C\. 410. 

Burlington ( Vt Fletcher freo lihrarv, 9C { , 075. I 
Burlington (Iowa) public libra* f, 951, 907. | 

Burney, A. M 410. | 

Burnham, E. W..11C4. j 

Burnham, T. O., 702. ’ 

Burnham, TVm. II., 358, 303, 30(5, 385, 380, 436. j 

Burns, James C , 100. I 

Burns. James J., 405. ! 

Burlington, JCcv. Henry II.. death and sketch, 
J707. 

Burroughs, Geo, S.,410. 

Burroughs, lit 1 ',’. .1 oli ti 0., death and sketch, 1751, 
Burro wes, A. J 414. 

Burt M. K..927. 

Burton, ,A . W.. 408. 

Bush, A . IB, incut io”ed, 000. 

Bushart, Li opold, 417. 

Bushman, W . 'J’., 400. 

Bushnell, Horace, quoted on education in Con- 
ireclieut, 1230. 

Business cdh'g *s, statistics, 2018 2041. 

Bu.-uh education exhibit, 11 18. 

Business nien, thorough edu nation P r, 43b. 
Business training. 1SS. 

Basis of great educators, 1184. 

Butler, Body, 1173. 

Butler, liev. Daniel, death and sketch, 17G7. 

Buthir, Joseph F., 413. 

Bulle)', Nicholas M-irrav, It, 395, 423, 1076, 1448, 
1491, 1 102. 

Bui hr, Scot, HP.. 

BiiDerlield, Dr. Bnlp. death and .d-eteh, 1751. 

But t s \V illiam 11,1 192. 

Buys. 'I'. '1'., 1781. 

Byrd, Colonel, mentioned, 1203. 


V, 

Cabell, Benjamin F„ 417. 

(■aluncls of speeimeus. 44. 

Cmsimus. Pauli vr death and sket.eh, 1768. 

Caine, John T., yr., 197. 

Caivns, John, death and skoteli. 1761. 

Cairo, manual training from, 573. 

Cairo ITiiversity, 1211. 

Caleutta, teachers’ association at, 275. 

Calcutta Educational Magazine, 275. 

Calder, Prof. J. A. ,430. 

Calhoun, John C , on natives of Connecticut and 
graduates of Yalo in Conjr v e- * 125(5. 

California, awards to schools, II m, Catholic 
schools, 1139,1112; Ooggswell Polytechnic : 
College, 1129; compulsory education, f>Cl; 
coiiRt itut ions of 1850 and i 8(52 on education, 
1830, 1337; of 1879, J388; cost of public school, 
583; educational exhibit, 491, 1138; educa- 
tional progress, 620; freo university of, 524; 
Golden Gate kindergarten, 1189; m< die.al re- 
requireim iits. 1622; no interest, granted on ; 
sales of lands, 1280; pecuniary aid to stu- j 
dents, 1570; to women students, 1393; pur- J 
chases ( Fen n an exhibit of pupils' work, 555; j 
receives 2 sections for ed neat ion, 1271; relief j 
maps exhibit, 474; scheme of State school- 
book publishing. mentioned, 1341; school^ 
subjeetof study in, 374, 375, 370 ; Statclibrary, 
875; statistics, agricultural and mechanical 
college, 1972, 1978; blind institutions, 2057, 
2058; children in school, 1139; city schools, 
1780; colleges for women, I960; commercial 
colleges, 2023, 2024; deaf institutions, 2043, 
2044; dentistry, 1996; law, 1988; medicine, j 
1990,1993; normal schools, 2002, 2ul0, 201-4; 
nurse training, 2000; pharmacy, 1997 ; pri- > 


vnto secondary schools, 3198; public high, 
schools. 3817; reform schools, 2068, 2070: 
theological schools, 1982’; universities ana 
colleges, 1952; temperance education law, 
11(54; tendency of medical education in, 
1618; text-hooks. State control ot, 544. 
California child, theological life of. 374 
California children, summary of theological ideas 
of. 376: theological atmosphere in which 
they live, >74. 

California College, aid to students, 1576. 

Calk’n, John B.,430. 
t all* Bis, V A ,886, 1500, 1510. 

( all S.J., 1712. 

(’•filer, M. A,. ‘>37. 

Callmn, Gen. George TV., de. lh and sketch. 17 r >l. 
Culvert, G. II., 038. 

Cambridge. Mass., name changed from Newtown. 

1227 ; •-uhlic lihraiy. 884, 955, 968. 

Camb idg - Mama 1 Training School, account of, 
(589; nient iom*d, 679. 

Cambridge l’ me School, aaml maps exhibit 
iiom, 43 1 . 

Cambridjv I'uiversity , aid to students, 1(102. 

Cameron, 1\ \ 898 

Camj>, II«r fm. d* 1 »t h and .-.ketch, 1767. 

Campbell, Miss C. A. ,4 17. 

Campbell B A., 887. 

(’ampladl, Douglas, death and sketch, 1707. 
Campbell, E. K . 119. 

CiiiupreU, Ih*oi. F. J ., 3 153. 

Campbell. Sir George, death and sketch, 3761. 
Canada, 191 • cducut ioiial exhibit, 49(5, 497, 653, 1233; 
niuca: iouM statist ics, 054; exhibit by Cath- 
olic k 'mols, 509; from Brofestant, Prov* 
incc of t >n t ui i.i, 5o9 ; of lace made by blind 
girl 509; of w ; M i!o v, era. 509 ; lack of medical 
school-, tbr • on. 1028; length of medical 
courses, 1031 , yvpcw riling and stenography 
in secondary schools ol, 196. 

Canadian hi dory’ 219 

Canadian Indian school w:u k, 40(5, 497. 

Candidates lor matriculation, 255. 

Candler, W. A tin. 

Canfe-M dames II., 413, ll.M, 1510. 

Canfield, W. Ik, 886. 

Canham, Bcv. and Mrs, T. II ., 1786. 

(hum J. F. t 3 '98. 

Canning salmon. 1738. 

Cannon, J. W. t 407. 

Cannon, T. \V., 4 16. 

Cauongc, Blaeide, death and sketch, 1767. 

Cantonal in .-.per tors. 159. 10.', 201. 

Cantons, 15s, 219. 

Capen, IMw.ud, 879, 955, 969. 

Capen, Klmer II., 112, 1058. 

(’ape of Good Hope, statistics of t duration, 2370. 
Capiou. G*‘oigo, death and .sketeli, 1768 
C.ipron, lloaicc, 3207. 

Capuchins, exhibit at World's Fair, 651. 

Card sy stem. 9i»3. 

Cardil/’, Wales, library' at, 772. 

( ’ards, ieachers', 697. 

Carey arrested for illegal practice of medicine, 

' 1623. 

Carlisle, J. M., 398, 

CarIS.dc, Janu s II,. 415. 

Carlisle Indian Sehool, Cajdn.'n Brat t at, 447 ; ex- 
it il.it, 195, 3 (.90. 

Carlyle, T.. 938. 

( ’arl'f on, Charles, 419. 

Cuiltou College, 1 123, aid to hi talents. 1585. 

(hirna gey, John A., JuO. 

Carnegie free library , Allegheny, Ba., 1)62, 974. 
Carol fie rs, E. II.. 427. 

Carpenter, A. Dell. 952, 9C6. 

Carpenter, Miss C. E., 380. 

Carpenter, Samuel, mentioned, 1265. 

Carpenter, Dr. Walter, d< ath and sketch, 1751. 

Carr. E. S. t 38(5. 

Carr, Elmer E., 408. 

Carr, ( l eor g< • W , , 4 1 1 . 

Carr, Henry J., 73::, 906, 962, 974. 

Carr, I*rof. John II., 1739. 

Carr, John W.. 400. 

Carrington, George M„ 1613. 

Carrington, L. M 952, 966. 

Carroll, Prof. Clarem e, ICC I. 

Carroll, Clarence F„ 402. 
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Carson and Newman College, aid to students, 1591. 

Carter, C.AV., 411. 

Carter, Franklin, 412, 1058. 

Carter. Miss Hannah J.,431. 

Carter, Joseph, 400. 

Carthage College, aid to students, 1579. 

Cartographic representation, 287. 

Cartin', Paul, on manual training, 574. 

Carvin’, L. I) M 883. 

Cuspuri, Karl P., death and sketch, 1761. 

Cassedy, J . A. T., 420. « 

Caste system in India, 269. 

Castes.' boycotted in India, 209; professionally 
literate, 209. 

Castle, Orlando L., death and sketch, 1751. 

Caswell, Thomas A., 404. 

Catalogue, author, 027; cases, 743; dictionary, 
928 ; subject, 927. 

Cataloguing and arranging libraries, discussed, 
581 ; systems of, 404. 

Catalogues, ment ionod, 582. 

Catholic activity in educational work, 506. 

Catholic Church and religious instruction in 
schools, 527; opposes present state of reli- 
gion in public schools, 536; State religion in 
Uruguay, H.*8. • 

Catholic clergy, 163, 166; school assistants in 
Bavaria from, 329. 

Catholic Normal School of the Holy Family, 1121. 

Catholic Protectory of New York, huudiv. ork ex- 
hibit 500, 

Catholic, educn non. claims, 456; exhibits, 450, 493, 
505, 506; artistic features of, 508; of Ohio 
school, 1007; work twofold, 507. 

Catholic organizations abreast, with modern meth- 
ods, 511 

Catholic schools, 194; and taxation in Quebec, 
509; assisted by Georgia and New Mexico, 
536 ; awards to, 1136; exhibit, 536, 653, 1102, 
1121, J 136 ; Canadian, 509; countries repre- 
sented in, 651 ; female handiwork in, 651 ; in 
New York City, 510: orders represented, 
651 ; in Constant inople, 1211 ; in -Manchester, 
1018; in Mexico, 653; patriotism inculcated 
in, 512; plan of Cardinal Gibbons for, 650; 
religious instruction in, 561; unrepresented 
at Paris, 650. 

Catholic sisters not to wear religious garb in 
schoolroom, 536. 

Catholic training, examines exhibited, 505. 

Catholic University, 180. 

Catholics, educational privileges to, 241. 

Cut tell, Sarah AY., 962, 974. 

Cat ton, George K.. 402. 

Cavanaugh, Thomas II., mentioned, 1403, note. 

Cave dwellers on Kings Island, 1735. 

Cavendish College, aid to students, 1608. 

Oaviness, George \V., 412. 

Cnvour, efforts of, for Italian education, 1187. 

Ceara, Brazil, normal school, 1220. 

Cedar Valley Seminary, 1125. 

Census by sex, 158. 

Ch nsus taking in Alaska, 1705. 

Centennial library volume, 691. 

Control administration, 159, 165. 

Central America, statistics of education, 654. 

Central authority, 138, 266. 

Central College, aid to students, 1585. 

Central commission, 193. 

Central Europe, teaching geography in, 9. 

Central School, France, exhibit, 589. 

Central School of Technical Drawing, exhibit of, 
052. 

Central Tennessee College, 1136; aid to students, 
1591; dental course, 1565; law courses, 1566; 
mechanical engineering at, 1561; medical 
course. 1565; medical department of, 1564; 
nurse training at, 1563; pharmacy course, 
1505; “ Training school for Africa’ 1 course, 
1568. 

Central University, aid to students, 1581, 

Central Vniversitv of Iowa, aid to students, 1580. 

Centre College, aid to students, 1581. 

Certificate of aptitude, 225; of capacity, 167; of 
higher instruction, 158; of intermediate 
studies, 185; of merit, 207; of .qualification 
to teach in Uruguay, 339; teachers, require- 
ment for, 540. 


Certificates, awaiding, 244; character of, 649; in 
New Jersey county schools. 1666; time good, 
544; to colfego graduates, 1671. 

Certified teachers, hick of, 346. 

Ceylon, educational and ethnological exhibit of, 
655. 

Chaffee, N. E., 951, 965. 

OhailKS S. E.,380. 

C ballon, llov. Dr., 1497. 

Chalmers, AY. AY., 402. 

Chalons, exhibit of trade schools, 589. 
Chamberlain, A. F., 380. 

Chamberlin, M. H., 410. 

Chamberlin, Prof. T. C., 426, 1118. 

Chambers, Prof. Henry E., 437. 

Chambers, John AY., 418. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 938. 

Cliamplleury, 386. 

Champuoys, 386. 

Chandler, Abie], 1021. 

Chandler, Anna M., 402. 

Chandler, Edward K.,417. 

Chandler, George, 1705. 

Chandler, William II., 875. 

Chandler school of science founded, 662. 

Chandler school of science and arts, 1021. 

Chaney, N. It., 406. 

Change, value, in American schools, 565. 

Chapin, Aaron U., death and sketch, 1751. 

Chapin, II. I)., 386. 

Chapin, Jiov.J. II., death aud sketch, 1751. 
Chapin, Miss Mary T.,on manual training, 574. 
Chaplin, H. L., 4oo. 

Chaplin, Winfield S.,413. 

Chapman, (’has. 11.. 414. 

Chapman, He v. John II., 1736. 

Chappell, J. Harris, 417. 

Character study necessary, 372. 

Charcot, Jean Martin, 1780. 

Charity, hoards of, 166. 

Clou it y, brot hors of, 191. 

Charit y schools in New York and Massachusetts, 
538. 

Charleroi, 191. 

Charles IL gi\es New Netherlands to Duke of 
York, 1265. 

Charleston citadel, devoted to education, 1359. 
Chart shoving requirements for admission to 
technological schools, 069. 

Charts, 189; and apparatus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 482. 

Chase, Fred. A., 881. 

Chase. George 411. 

Chase, T. A., 955, 969. 

Chase, Thomas, death and sketch, 1751. 

Cha-*', \V 1 j . 998. 


Chatelot, 191. 
Chautauqua, N. Y 
531. 


university extension (’enter, 


Chautauqua, fruit, of university extension, 547. 

Chautauqua exhibit, 471. 

Chautauqua system, influence, 629. 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Heading Union, 945. 

Chaves, Amado, 398. 

Cheever. Ezekiel, in charge of New Haven Gram- 
mar School. 1243. 

Chelsea, Mass., Fit* public library, 955, 968. 

( Tiolsea exhibit, 1030. 

Chemistry, applications of, 229; ns a study, 51, 58, 
64,170; industrial development of, ‘235; in- 
stitution of, 183. 

Cheney, Dr. Francis J., 429. 

Cheney, John A'anee, 876. 

Cherry, Mumis <)., 1736. 

Chesehoro, Ariadne, 1119. 

Cheshire, Conn., action of inhabitants of, on West- 
ern land, 1258. 

Chester, Kev. Albert T., death and sketch, 1751. 

Chicago, lo. 11, 13; character of population, 590; 
children out of school, 551; coeducation in, 
539; library system, 580; medical schools for 
women. 611*; reports required, 534; schools, 
administration of, 566; attendance, 537; 
Dr. Pico on, 567; exercises noticed, 586; 
expenditures, 566, 567; new methods in, 
(>18; statistics of children in factories, 562; 
of school attendance, 562; task of public 
schools, 500; text-books, price aud finish, 
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544; university extension center, 531; what 
the high schools attempt, 477; women teach- 
ers, 545, 504; in normal school of, 565. 

Chicago Manual Training School, 679, 1125, 1599; 
account of, 5*4-575 630; exhibit, 493; ex- 
penses, 575. 

Chicago Normal Training School exhibit, 647. 

Chicago public library, 7J6, 871, 953, Gorman 
books in, 596. 

Chicago Tribune, mentioned, 596. 

Chicago University, evolution of 607. 

Cliic^erin^, John J ., 104. 

Child, as an independent entity, 371; influenced 
by home, school, and. neigl.bornood, 370. 

Child life, study of, 1505. 

Child mind ami character, 3"2. 

Child nature, complex, 372 ; schools reconstructed 
in accordance with, 358. 

Child study, 357; advance in theory and practice, 
370; as basis of pedagogy, 358* bibliography. 
11, 385, 035; effect upon the teacher, 365; 
efforts for cooperation iu, 035; endowed 
research in. 360, 362; examinations for, 635; 
Europe, un origin, 035; fatigue, subject of 305; 
null’s 4 divisions of, 636; inaugurated by ( 
Stanley Ilall, 635; investigations of fatigue, 
headache, nervousness, suicide, 63* ; mem- 
ory, 638; methods, 636, 642, 643; at W**rces 
ter Normal School, 636; national bureau 
for, 360; notice of reports on, 642; on color 
vision, 643; objects, 637: observations on 
intellectual life, 637; outlines foi.359; prac- 
tical value, 365; probable o Oorts, 638, 639; 
proposed school for, 639: relating to health, 
358; religious concept ions. 638; results of 
examinations, eyesight, hearing, weight, 637; 
results of examinations in St. Petersburg, 
637; in Hamburg, 637; sample of notes 
made, 636; society for, 638 ; systematic, 363; 
taking precedence at educational meetings, 
365 ; vaJuo to educational psychology, 636. 

Child vocabularies, 373. 

Childhood, ditto rem es between the epochs of, 441 ; 
psychology of, 360. 

Children, America precocity, 560; analogical 
and gonotical t-.Uidv of, 363; between 5 and 
18 years, 25; blind and deaf, 206; critical 
spirit, of, 376,377; excused from school, 199; 
German factory legislation concerning, 323; 
growth of, 386- indigent, 164, 194; language 
of, 373; measurement of, 358; menial atti- 
tude toward their theology at different ages, 
374; midhods adopted for bright, 358; of 
dissenters, 164; prohibition of tho employ- 
ment of, 206. 

Children’s Aid Society, history and work, 619. 

Children's Building exhibit, 591. 

Children's interests considered in determining 
course of study, 359. 

Children’s plays, education to begin with, 384; 
imiLerj&Tgathorcri in California bearing on, 
363. 

Child's development, statistics of California bear- 
ing on. 363. 

Child's faculty of imitation, 374. 

Chilli's knowledge, questions to test, 372, 373. 

Child's mind, contents of at 5, 372; teacher to 
know nature of, 365. 

Chile, statistics of education, 654. 2078. 

Chilkat tribe, 1740. 

Chilton, Charles, 258. 

Chinese children, color preference of, 643. 

Chittenden, Mrs. L. E., 380. 

Choice of subjects, 1478. 

Chrisman, Oscar, 363, 386. 

Christ Church College, 258; aid to students, 1600. 

Christ’s College, aid to students, 1606. 

Christian 1, 1191. 

Christian, Princess, of Schleswig-Holstein, 1176. 

Christian Brothers, exhibit at World’s Fair, 651; 
schools, 1176; schools in Paris, exhibit, 509. 

Christian Brothers’ College, 1136. 

Christian College Magazine, Madras, 274. 

Christmas holidays, Easter, 42. 

Chucarro, Sofior Urbano, 340, 341, 345, 346, 355. 

Church, Alonzo W., 877. 

Church, no union with state, 194. 

Church and state iu Ontario, 241. 


Church and schools, close relation between, 3252. 
1253. 

CUutch building, 190. 

Church influence in American colleges, 675, 676. 

Church Missionary Society of London ui Alaska, 
1736, 1740. 

Church quarterly, 938. 

Churches, amounts contributed to schools in 
Alaska. 1747. 

Churchill. James O., 408. 

Ci. cinnati, exhibit of technical schools, 647; med- 
ical schools for women, Oil; public-library 
system, 896; schools, I>i. Jiico on, ,; 67. 

Cincinnati Art Museum, H6ft. 

Cincinnati Manual Training School, mentioned, 
079. 

Cincinnati public library, 871. 

Circular to librarians, 862. 

Circulars, 2' 9-212. 

Circulars taut i*y Bureau of Education, 692. 

Circulating libraries, 709. 

Citadel of Oluirhv.ion devoted to education, 1359. 

Citii's, of New Hampshire, 1018; of 10,000 inhab- 
itants, ?.0; powers ot‘ in matter of local 
schools, 561, principal. 44; privileges in 
matt' r of ochool taxes. 523. 

Citizens, franchise to male, 158; of Ghent, i6l. 

CitizensVp. American, difficult task of training 
d ; verso matei als for, 049. 

Oit j/iuihliip and morals, 440. 

City public high schools, 55. 

City public schools, 51. 

City school systems, 39; statistics of, 1786. 

City superintendents, 398. 

( me nutlet. .ival mst ruHion, 440. 

Civic life, 161: decorations for teachers, 169; re- 
sponsibility 

Civil engineering, «« , <80, 269; list of schools teach- 
ing, 665, 660. 

Civil engineering schools, articles on, published, 
657. 

,SVc also Engineering in United States; Engi- 
neering education and Engineering schools. 

Civil government, study of, in United States, 540. 

Civil service, 800. 

Civil war, influence on education, 1341. 

Civilization, American, peculiarity of, 534; prog- 
ress of, through influence of German uni- 
versities, 403, 464. 

Claflin University, South Carolina, 1137; charges 
and expenses of, 1552; on value of Slater 
fund, 1560; sources of income, 1552. 

Clapliam Maternity Hospital, 1175. 

(Map}), P». («., 404. 

Clapp, Henry L., 386. 

Clapp, J. C., 414. 

Clare College, aid to students, 1004. 

Clarence, Albert Victor, Duke of, death and 
sketch, 1760. 

Clarendon. A. K., 403. 

(Mark, Addison, 416. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, 1782. 

Clark, D.C. 399. 

Clark, Edward S.,401. 

Clark., r. !>., 40!. 

Clark, John S.. 1492. 

Clark, Col. William Smith, 1207. 

Clark University, Georgia, aid to students, 1579; 
ou value of Slater fund, 1560. 

Clark University, Massachusetts, aid to students, 
1584; center of pedagogical movement, 642; 
chair of pedagogy, 035; evolution of, G07f 
exhibits, 465, 4H2, 105H; proposed school of 
child study, 639; visited, 605. 

Clarke, Dr., opposes coeducation, 539. 

Clarke, Miss Edit h, on “ Departmental libraries,” 
806, 925. 

Clarke, Emma L., 955, 969. 

Clarke, John T., 402. 

Claras, A., 380. 

Class distinctions in Ilussia, 1197. 

Class subdivisions, new system, 880. 

(Mass subjects, additional. 205, 207. 

Classes of visitors reviewing educational exhibits, 
459; special, 160; who live by wyk, 192. 

Classic and modern studies versus the sciences 
and mathematics, 440. 

Classic fairy tales, 696. 
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Classical and Latin scientific course, 1452. 

Classical courses, 52, 55, Cl, 1*103. 

Classical culture, no substitute for, I486. 

Classical studies, standard in, 170; and scientific 
training, 170. 

Classical programme of Table TV, 1458. 

Classical school for girls at Indianapolis, exhibit, 
4H7. 

Classic's, inexpensive editions of, 1054. 

Classification, 801; close, 897; of fiction, 922, 936, 
984; of libraries, paper on, 58 V, of particular 
subjects, 890; of salaries, 175; of States, 21; 
of State schools, 174; of students, 79, 195, 
204 ; ol* subjects in proceedings of National 
Educational Association, 1513-1533; refer- 
ence list, 892 ; systems of, 896; uuiform sys- 
tem of, 891. 

Class-room routine, manual trainings breaks up, 
1400. 

Clay, William lingers, 401. 

Clay-modeling exhibits, 481 ; in Children’s Build- 
ing, 033; objects, 933; use of, in instruction, 
033. 

Clayton, William, mentioned, 1204. 

Cleaning, class in, 189. 

Clelaml, John L, 415. 

Clement. Arthur Gh, 404. 

Clemb neii, Taylor C., 400. 

Clergy, aseoimeney of, 102; Catholic, 103, 106; 
cooperat ion of, 242. 

Clerical school*, 371, 170; teachers, 371. 

Clerk Ma\\v< i scholarship in Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1003. 

Cleveland, special opportunities for teachers in, 
029. 

Cleveland Manual Training School, mentioned, C79. 

Cleveland public library, 715, 877, 902, 974; in- 
crease in circulation, 579. 

Clewe.ll, John H 419. 

Clinical and anatomical studies, 229. 

Clinton, lie Wit t, 887, 902, 974. 

Clinton. Mass., Bigelow free public library, 955, 
90S. 

Clipping bureau, 1000. 

Clive, land, mentioned, 626. 

Clock and watch making, 188. 

Clough, Miss Anne. J\, death and sketch, 1761. 

Clutz, Jacob A., 411. 

Closes, exhibit of Hehoul for watchmaking, 589. 

Cliiver, 1'hilipp, 280; geographical works of, 280. 

Coal llelds and gold mines in Alaska, 1741. 

Cochran, D. 13., 413. 

Cock, Lasse, mentioned, 1264. 

Cocke, < ’harles L., 420. 

Cockrill, B. IV, 416. 

Coe, Kllon M., 878,933,961,073. 

Coe College, 1120; aid to students, 1580. 

Coeducation, 4; companionship ami cooperation, 
612; discussed in educational congress. 564; 
effect on birthrate, 595; in America, 586,587, 
595; in J)roxel Institute, 527; in Germany, 
525; in higher education, 4; in medical 
schools, 610 ; in University of Chicago and 
University of Michigan. 525; Mrs. M. F. 
Crow on, 611,612; no distinction in ele- 
mentary schools, 501; of races, 535, 648; in 
agrieull ural colleges, 1281 ; in Alabama con- 
stitution, 1374; in LmiHia.ua const it ution of 
1868, 1357 ; in Mexico, 653 ; in M issouri consti- 
tution, 1378; in New York City, 620; pro- 
vided for in constitution of Idaho, 1106; of 
Wyoming, 1409; Toimesseeconstitution on, 
13i>4 • in constitution of West Virginia, 1872, 
1372 ; of sexes, 539, 648, 1 058 ; Bonnet t ( ’oilego 
on, 1559; Hartshorn College on, 1558; in 
Finland, 539; in Germany 589; in Norway, 
539; in University of California, 1389; opin- 
ions on, 539; provided lor in constitution of 
Wyoming, 1 109; Waetzoldt on, 564. 

Coeducational colleges, 69,1109; institutions, 
number. 54G. 

Coggswell Polytechnic College, California, 1139. 

Cogswell, Dr., 970. 

Cogswell, Francis, 402. 

Cogswell ynnnal Training School at San Fran- 
cisco, exhibit, 492. 

Cohen, Mark, 9, 258, 261. 

Colin, l>r., results of his study on evesight of chil- 
dren, 637. 


Cohn, Adolph, 1492. 

Coit, Dr. Stanton, conducts college settlement, 

530. 

Colby 1, University, aid to students, 1581; library, 

888 . ' 

Cole, Clmrlos W., 404. 

Colo, HP. , 1498. 

Cole, Frederick B., 881. 

Colo, G. W., librarian, 576. 

Colo, George Watson, 709, 886 

Colo, Joseph F., death, 1751. 

Cole, Vieat, 1782. 

Colegrave, F. W., 411. 

Coh-grove, A. D., 400. 

Coleman, Professor, 256. 

Coleman, E. N., 401. 

Coleman, H. It., 878. 

Coleman, Nannie S., 412. 

Colgate University, aid to students, 1587. 

Collan, 1C., 893. 

Collar, W.C., 420. 

Collections, foreign, not unpacked for want of 
space at World’s Fair, 472. 

College, admission examinations, 1455; and tho 
university, distinction between. 440; course, 
1463; faculty, 96; libraries, 919, 933 ; library 
and the public library, 932 ; library economy, 
920 ,• methods, changes in, 442 ; or university 
course in pedagogy, 441 ; preparatory stu- 
dents, 55, O'*; pies id cuts, 409; settlements, 
account of origin, 530; work of Society of 
Collegiate Alummo on, 642; trustees, 746; 
university and public school systems to bo 
welded into one national system, 479. 

College-educated teachers, gaiii in, 1676; female 
teachers in excess, 1676. 

College for tho preparation of teachers, excellence, 
568. 

College for training teachers, New York City, 
exhibit, 481. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Min- 
nesota, 1122. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Mis- 
souri, 1127. 

College of Auckland, 258. 

College of Geneva, proposed migration of faculty, 
1300. 

College of New Jersey, aid to students, 1586; 
iibrarv, 875. 

College of St. Francis Xavier, aid to students, 
1587. 

| College of Pennsylvania, oldest women’s collego, 

| Philadelphia, 61 1 . 

College of Pbysh inns and Surgeons, evolution of, 
607. 

College of i he City of New York, aid 1o students, 
1587; exhibit, 1071; library, 889. 

Collego of the lloly Cross, aid to students, 1584. 

Colleges, Amerh an, exhibits, 589; criticisms, 590; 
transmit knowledge, 577; and universities, 
statistics of, 1952; characterization of, 524; 
coeducational, 4, 409; departmental libraries 
in, 717; distinct work of high schools, 524; 
for nun only, 70, 409; for women, 4, 88; 
pecuniary aid to students, 1593-1594; sta- 
tistics, 1909; incomes, 1573; mentioned in 
constitution of Ohio, 1319; normal students 
in. 201 1 2<fL7; number in United States, 525; 
of agriculture, 4,92; of liberal arts, 409; 
pecuniary aid to students, 1573-1601; post- 
graduate work in.324; represented at the 
Columbian Exposition : Brown, Amherst., 
Williams, Colgate, Hamilton, Rochester, 
Lehigh, Oberlin. Beloit, Lcland Stanford 
Junior, 467; theological, 243; value of prop- 
erty, 86. 

“ College do France,.” model for American medi- 
cal schools, 610. 

Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arte, grants 
for, 1275-1288; statistics, 1972-1977; statis- 
tics of roreipis and expenditures, 1978-1980. 

Collegiate Alumme, Society of, aim, 642; exhibit. 

i f ! 42 - 

Collegiate departments, 73; grade, 20; students. 
91; training, 5. 

Collins, J. H.. 400. 

Collins, Orville W\, 402. 

Collilz, Prof., mentioned, 533. 

Colombia, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 
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Colonies, Trench, in South America, educational 
exhibit, 497. 

Colonies, school, 173. 

Color sememes, 912. 

Color vision in children, observations on, C43. 

Colorado, character of educational exhibit, 021; 
constitution of 1876 on education, 1382; cost 
of, publics schools, 535 ; exhibit in . .mool work, 
4%, 491, 1132, 1133; grants from National 
Government, 1132; medical education, 1020; 
medical requirements, 1022; tendency of 
modi, ‘ne, 1018; normal school, 021; pecu- 
niary aid to students, 1577; photcgrnnbie 
and stenographic repoi is, 0*4 : statistics, 021 ; 
agricultural and mechanical cc!leg< , 1972, 
1978; blind institutions, -057, 2058, city 
school: , 1780; commercial colleges, 2023, 2024 ; 
deaf institutions, 2043-2044- dcnC.l schools, 
1 99G ; institution for ieebh* minded, 2.»GI, 
2002, 20(54 ; law schools, 198^ ; medical si bools, 
1990; normal schools, 2002. 2014; pharmacy 
schools, 1997; private secondary schools, 
1898; public high schools, 1818; reform 
schools, 2008, 2070; schools «»f tlicolotry 19P2; 
uni versit ic* and colleges, 1953 ; .-denogrupiih 
reports of schools, 015; systems previous 
to statehood, 1133; temperance edi. cation 
law, 1103. 

Colorado College, aid to stud, ins, 1577. 

Colorado Instil u t ion 'or Education of Deaf -Mutes, 
provided for, 1333. 

Colorado School of Alines, provided fo« i:i const! 
uiMon, 1382. 

Colored children of Arkansas, bound woik of 4S5. 

Colored il literal 's, 150; ruble, 153, 

Cohovd Industrial institute, Pine 111 till’, Ark., 
1135; garments exhibit 913,94* 

Colored rata*, education, 535; position of, 535; 
schools and rolh'gos, 51, On, ;>35. 

Colot cd schools, Frankfort, Ivy., oxh'bit in pen- 
manship, 480; separate* provision for in 
.Florida, 1393. 

Colored .Mudenls, ir higher institutions, 71; in 
sccondan schools. 54; statistics of agricul- 
tural ami mee.' -ideal colleges, 1070-1977. 

Colored teachers, nei ssary. 535. 

Coloring, higlt and low land expressed by. 313: 
use of in I’nitcd Stales. 032, *533; in Cook 
County Normal School, 033; in Indianapo- 
lis schools, 033. 

Colton. Joseph II., d« nth and sketch, 1708. 

Columbia College, aid to students, 1587; and Cor- 
nell University exhibits, 484: library. 871; 
m:.-iagemeut «d* pamphlets, 581 ; require- 
ments of bookkeeping in scientific course, 
008 : wnmc « in. 525. 
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Columbia Col lego of Mines, charges for techno- < 
logical instruction, C72. 

Columbian educational <• vliibit., 1103. 

Columbian Exposition, 19, 091 ; a fat hornless revo- 
k'd urn, 458. 

Columbian Exposition, phonograph exhibit at. 
4<L' utilizing in school work, 458. ; 

Si r ah so Woil I s Fair. 

Coinmhi:- w l.ibrary of Catholic Authors, exhibit, 1 
510. | 

Columbian meeting. 092. ; 

Columbian Uiii versify, 250; aid to students, 1578. ; 
Columbus days, programme, 1103. | 

Columlms (Ohio) schools, English work in, 030. j 
Com bn sti bio architecture, 728. | 

Comegys. E. F.,407. j 

Comenitis and Loeko on nature study, 280. | 

Comins. A. Jennet te, 957, *370. 

Com meiieement, French aeeoimtof American, .'91. ; 
Comment h and vi«-\\s, American, on the educa- 
tional exhibits, 445. 

Commerce, rivalry in South America, 529; school 
of, 192. 

Commercial and business colleges, statistics, 2018- 
2041. 

Commercial Club of Chicago, establishes manual j 

training school, 080. j 

Commercial colleges, in Mexico, 053. 

Commercial laws, German, source of, 323. 
Commercial schools, exhibit of, C5U; French ex- * 
hi bit «, 589. j 

Commercial sciences. 178. j 

Commercial value of reindeer hair and horns, 1711. i 


Commercial value of a reindeer express. 1711, 
3730. 

Commission, central, 193: education for India, 201; 
French, report of, 227-229: resume of deci- 
sions, 230-232 : lvoyal, 208; statement in oppo- 
sition to, 232-235. 

Commissioner of j .duration, 093; exhibit of to- 
worts, special reports, monographs, etc., 502 ; 
hygiene in schools, 049: report submitted to 
Sucre. ary d‘ Interior, 1, 15, 53; value of re- 
ports, 030. # 

Sf afoo Bureau of Education .and United States 
Bureau ef Education. 

Commissioners. French. 11. 12, 227-2’i*0. 

CVnunuieo of Ten, comments on report of, 1474; 
courses arranged by, 1181, 148:>; discussion 
of r» port of, by Harvard Teachers* Assoeki- 
tion,1492; proeed’ire adopted by', 1449; rec- 
ommendations of. 1493; n-port of, 1415, 1192; 
t. tides *47'.,': w.irk of conferences, 1474. 

Commit tees, local, of women 225 ; method of work, 
1472; prog re lines, 1453; rocominendut ions, 
1*53; sc liool, 103. 

Common 6*hool fund of Connecticut.. Srr ('on 
neitieut, common hclioo 1 fund of. 

Comuiou sc hooF. analysis of statistics. 23; Cun- 
gt essii ir.al land gi n lit s for, 1 2fi8 1273 : ed uca* 
tion in America insufficient, 522; enrollment., 
20, oxpeuditu'^s, 30; in Massachusetts, we 
Massachusetts, eommouselioids in ; hist ruc- 
tion in A\ est A'irginia, 1090; lai ds granted 
to, by' ordinance of 1785, 1250, statistics of 
land grants for. 1283 ; summary' of ■dat isties, 
1; system in Germany left to individual 
stales. 123; system of Ihivaria, 323-330 ; sys- 
tem of Massiu iiusetts, de\ eloped by', 1220, 
1083. 

iSVc aho Ihildu tools ; Schools; Secondary 

si hools. 

Communal eouneils, TOP. 

Communal uom.cctarian schools, 172. 

Communal primary schools, 104, 100, 175, 194. 

Communal teacher . 108,200. 

Communal schools, 194. 

Commune, 158, 170; hears i xpeuscs, 200, indepen- 
dence of, 105; majors of, 221; obtains sub- 
sidies, 200; pc a ers, 1 04 ; rights, 103, 105. 

Community of interests and aims, 1472. 

“Compuratix e geography, M 285, 280. 

Comparnt.i\c philology, lit Bryn Mawr, 533. 

Comparative statistics, 48,49,50. 

Comparative study in the normal school, 441. 

Compftrul ho table of studies, 1482. 

Compass charts, 311 . 

Compass of the voice of children, treatise on, 302. 

Coinpnyre, Gabriel, 380.421,430.437,588; delegato 
to World's Fair, 550; jmblishe* work on 
child si udy 035. 

Competition, 272; among hook firms, 1073. 

Compel if he, annual examinations, 173 , examina- 
t ions, 182. 

Compiling, method of, 812. 

Complementary examination, 201. 

Complex child nature, 372. 

Compositions, character of American, 557: Ger- 
man. ditlienltiesand weakness of, 028; meth- 
od of assigning, 028; specimen themes, 028. 

Compulsory attendance, 42, 353, 015: and truancy 
act, till ; in Havana, action in eases of neg- 
lect, 329, 330; condition of releMHO from, 330; 
length. 330; in South Carolina constitution 
1808,1338; in United States, 018; no la w for 
in United Slides, 522 ; truancy committed, 538. 

Compulsory course of study' and graduation, 1096. 

Compulsory education, 501*; discussed, 537 ; exo- 
cut ion of law. 1185; differs from Germany, 
538; in Bavaria, 320; in California, 501 ; in 
Canada, 3214; in Germany, 324; in Idaho, 
1407; in Japan, 055; in Massachusetts, 537; 
in Mexico, 053; in Nevada, 501 : in New Eng- 
land, 5(>t ; in New Jersey , 501 ; in New York, 
501, 019; in Texas, 501 ; in 27 States, 537; in 
Uruguay, 051 ; in Virginia constitution I860. 
1300. 

Compton, Harvey AV\, 400 

Comstock, Then. B., 409 * 

Concentration of instruction, 260, 267. 

Concentric extension of the geographical horizon, 
316. 
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Concepts, by synthesis, and unrelated percepts, 
1647 ; clear perceptions before working over, 
359 ; that belong to the remote period, 1479. 

Concord (Mass.) free public library, 955, 968. 

Concord (N. IT.) public library, 959, 972. 

Concrete child, attention of the teacher focused 
upon, 365. 

Concrete method superseding abstract in U. S,, 
452. 

Condit, E. N., 409. 

Condition of schoolliouses, effect of, 1644. 

Conditions, hygienic, 224; of admission, 185; of 
life, 850; of service, 181 ; sanitary and phys- 
ical development, 463; specified* 164 ; social 
in India, 263. 

Condon, Randall J., 402. 

Conduct, internal, of schools, 170,225; of medical 
Htudents in France, 227. 

Cone, Orollo, 414, 

Conference at. Oxford, 217. 

Conference on English, report of, 1484. 

Conferences, appointed, 1449; attendance upon, 
168; Latin, Greek, modern languages, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, geography, etc., 1450; 
natural science., 1451; number, 108; pedagog- 
ical, 168, 201,276, 347; special 14. 

Confidence between natives and teachers in 
Alaska, 1734. 

Configuration of a continent, 288. 

Confirmation of teachers, 201. 

Confusion it* curricula, 13. 

Conger, John W., 409. 

Congested districts, Ireland, 1178. 

Congregational Church, contributes to negro ed- 
ucation, 1553. 

Congregational educational exhibit, importance 
of, 65. 

Congregational schools, 68. 

Congress, 92; of education, international, official 
programme for July 25, 1893, 423-438; of 
physical education, 441 ; of technology, 440; 
on the professional training of teachcis, 441 ; 
World's Auxiliary, 437. 

Congresses, educational, work, 441-624; discus- 
sions on, 624. 

Congresses, World’s, K. Frederiksen on, 641-644. 

Congressional aid to education, 33; distribution 
of surplus of 1836, 1286; grants of land and 
money for colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, 1275-1288. 

Sec also Agricultural and mechanical colleges ; 
Documents illustrative of American ed- 
ucational history; Land grants for common 
Bchools and universities, 1268-1275. 

Congressional Library, 700. 

Connecticut, absorbs New Haven, 1245; claims 
part of West, 1268; common school fund, 
1256-1201 ; act of 1793, 1257 ; act of 1795, 3258; 
apportionment of income, 1259; Doers made | 
commissioner, 3260; becomes available, J 
1256; condition in 1809, 1260; Tiiilhousc ; 
made commissioner, 1 260 ; i ncome, 1250. 1260 ; i 
report of Albert Sedgwick, 1260; roserva- ' 
tion and disposition of Western lands, 1250, I 
1257; common schools, act of 1648, 1240; 
action of Weatliersfleld, 1658, 1241; act of ' 
1096, 1254; act of 1715, 1248; act of 1742, ! 
1250; act of 1750, Barnard's summary, 1251; ! 
act of 1706, 1253 ; acts of 3793-1798, 1253, 1257, I 
1258; attempts to enforce provisions, 1246; 
Barnard on acts of 1766, 1253; Barnard on 
school law, 1255; changed into grammar 
schools, 1240; in code of’lG50. 1241-1212; in 
code of 1700, 1247; income, 1259, 1260; Indian 
education, 1252; lands devoted to, 1257; 
lands voted for, 1245; modification of law 
of, 1247; New llaven legislation, 1243, 1245; 
orders of 1643, 1240; orders of 1677-78, 
1245-1246; order of 1690, 1246; penalty on 
neglect of, 1245; position, 1240; powers of 
school districts defined, 1254; title “Chil- 
dren’' in code of 1650,1241; title “School” 
in code of 1650,1242; town system substi- 
tuted by district system, 1253; decline of 
education in, 1252; divided on National Uni- 
versity in Federal convention, 1293; duty of 
the State board, 1636; education in, 1636; in 
constitution of 1818, 3321; in I860, 1255, 
1256; educational test for suffrage, 1339; 


exhibit, 1063; good schools in, 523; land 
grant for education, 1268; land scrip given 
to existing institutions, 664 ; medical edu- 
cation in, 1620; requirements 1621, 1622; 
natives in Congress, 1250, no adequate 
supervision in schools, 1642; no new con- 
stitution in 1776, 1313; no test of quality of 
education, 1642; original bounds, 1265; 
pecuniary aid to students, 1577; per cent of 
teachers with normal training. 649 ; public 
Instruction in, Barnard s summary, 1247, 
1248; religion in 1715, act concerning 3248; 
results of investigation of schools in, 1636; 
salaries in, 546; school legislation 1612-1799, 
1240-1250; schools, 1G36; books read in, 1637; 
every method of teaching reading in, 1638; 
inadequate supervision of schools in, 1042; 
misleading text-books, 1639; results of inves- 
tigation of, 1636; work in arithmetic, 1638; 
Bottlers in Pennsylvania, 1261 ; statistics 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1972, 
1978; city schools, 1787; 'commercial colleges, 
2022-2024; deaf institutions, 2042, 2044, 
2048, 2053-2054; institutions for feeble 
minded, 2065-2066; hnv schools, 1988; med- 
ical schools, 1990; normal schools, 2002; 
nurse training, 2000; private, sectarian 
schools, 1898; public high schools, 1818; 
reform schools, 2067, 2070; schools of theol- 
ogy* 1982; ui! i versifies and colleges, 1953; 
temperance education law, 1161; uses sur- 
plus 1836 in education, 1287. 

Connecticut* Ladies’ Commission, 945. 

Connecticut Western Reserve, retained by Con- 
necticut, 1256. 

Conned ion between high schools and colleges, 
j 1178. 

] Connor, l>i\ I*. S., on collegiate degree for doctors, 

1 1626 . 

j Conscience, enlightened, 197; rights of, 162. 
j Consoil superieur de l'instruction publique, 1180. 
j Conservatoire des Arts etMetiers, mentioned, 592. 

| Constantinople, American college lor girls at, ex- 
hibit, 482; Catholic schools in, 1211; model 
wardrobe handiwork from, 50 1 ; storehouses, 
724. 

! Constitution, amending State, 158; of universi- 
I ties, 180; State, 13. 

; Constitution of United States, ignorance greatest 
{ enemy of, 523. 

j Constitutional guarantees and limitations, 240; 
institutions, 169, 177. 

| “Constitutional provisions relating to education,” 
Hough's, mentioned, 1226. 

I Constitution*, change in character of State, about 
1885, 1325; not critorions of education, 1313; 
States instructed by Congress to form, 1313; 
pro\ is ions for education in State, 1312-1414. 

Contagious disease, 195. 

Continental Europe, 161. 

Continents, “the great individuals of the oarth,” 
284. 

Continuation schools, 7. 

Contributions for educational purposes, 252 ; for 
purchase of reindeer, 1706. 

Control and support, 174 ; of schools, 166, 193 ; of 
teachers. 164. 

Controversy, 209. 

Convent and monastery schools, Ireland, 1175. 

Convent education in France, 539. 

Convent, schools, x>ower of Government over, in 
Bavaria, 330. 

| Converse, Emma N., death and sketch, 1768. 

| Converse, F. E., 402. 

! Convict indexes, 1014 
j Conway, Clara, 386. 

! Conway. T. W., 401. 

! Cook, E. H., 1510. 

! Cook, G. F. T.. 399. 

1 Cook, Georgi B.,398. 

Cook, J. F., 412. 

Cook, J. W., 429, 437, 1105. 

Cook, N. II., 399. 

Cook County Normal School, 369, 1024, 1106; ac- 
count of, 591 ; drawing and coloring in, 633; * 
excellence, 568; exhibit, 487, 488; maps pre- 
pared by, 626: mentioned, 643. 

Cook County School in Children’s Building, 476. 

Cooke, John Eaten, 774. 
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Cooke, Mrs. Hose T< rry, C jath and sketch, 1751. 
Cookery, scientific, 447; taught in Drexel Insti- 
tute, 527. 

Cooking in Italian schools, New York, 620; in- 
struction in, 189. 

Cooley, M. E.. mentioned, 6G0. 

Coon, C. V., 404. 

Coons, Henry B., death and sketch, 1752. 

Cooper, Hr., liis interest in proposed American 
academy enlisted, 1316. 

Cooper, I). A., 401. 

Cooper, Frank B., 401. 

Cooper, Miss ilat+ic, 11-il. 

Coopm*, J. W M 401, 

Cooper, Oscar H., 407. 

Cooper, Mrs. Sarah B , 427, 1140. 

Cooperation, 703, 930; of clergy , 24*; of Revenue* 
Marino Service, 1712. 

Cooperative relations in grades. 452. 

Coord os, G. 319.320. 

Coordination and correlation of studies, 1451 ; of 
divergent conditions, 992 , of literature and 
history perceptible in school work, 012 

Cooler, James T.. 416, 

Copenhagen University for farmers, 1302. 

Coppcrwure work from Jerusalem, 501. 

Copts schools, 1212. 

Copyright puldicatious, 708. 

Corbett, H. II., 380, 397. 

Cordera y Poto, Don Mariana, 1783. 

Corletl , Hampton, 408. 

Corlics, Mrs. V\ r . 11. II., i 7-10, 1741. 

Cornell, Ezra, administers New York laini a Tip, 
665. 

Cornell College, Iowa, 1125; aid to si udents, 1580. 

Cornell Unhorsny, New York, 256; aid to slu* 
Jents, 1587; exhibit, 484; library, 872, medi- 
cal course requirements for entrance, 603; 
preparatory nodical course, 60' 2, require- 
ments for admission to seientilie school, 668; | 
t( clmological instruction charges, 685; cost, 1 
672; Courses, 085; discussed, 685. 

Corporal punishment, 269, 351. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, aid to stu- 
dents, 1 695. 

Corpus Christi Colic. .Oxford, aid to students, 
1600. 

Corrections in exercises, methods r»f niairng, in 
America, 627. 

Correlating language work and drawing with 
science, literature, etc., danger of, 477. 

Correlation and concentration of studies, 1658. 

Corson, Oscar T., 398, 1096, 1671. 

Corvin, Mat talas, mentioned, 689 note. 

Cosmos, by Humboldt 282,284. 

Coflflaek’s'imifornis made by pupils, 590. 

Cossitt library, North Cranny, Conn., 952, 965. 

Cost, in Prussia and United feta tea, 561 ; of ad- 
ministration, 45; of education, in Uruguay, 
343; of negro, 15; per capita, 19; of ele- 
mentary education, in England, 1171; in 
Scotland, U7J ; in Wales, 1171; of lighting, 
735; of living in New York City, 620; of 
maintaining schools, 170; of primary educa- 
tion, 193 ; of tuil ion, 49, 50. 

Costa Rica, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 

(lotting, Sarah E., 956, 969. 

Cottingham, William W.,406. 

Cotton, Mr., mentioned. 1226. 

Coubertin, Baron Pierre do, 434. 

Coughlin, James M. r 407. 

Coughtrey, Professor, 259. 

Coulter, J. M.. 410. 

Coultrap, Fletcher S., 106. 

Council of education, 1505. 

Councils, academic, 181; deliberative, 159; munici- 
pal, 241; provisional, 158. 

Count Bum fora's oomidete works, 1061; inven- 
tions. 1061. 

County examinations in New Jersey, 1665. 

Country schools, poor accommodations, 650. 

Course," complementary, 227; for baccalaureate, 
349; for doctor's degree, 349; kindergarten, 
attempt to provide, 440; length of normal, 
346; reorganization of medical, 229; sec- 
ondary nonclass ical, 226. 

Course of study, 12, 44,243,259; and graduation, 
compulsory, 1696; changes in, 44 ; classical, 
1463; college, 1463; defective, 13; founded 
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[ on caste, 1477 ; high school, 55, 62, 1463 ; in 
; American colleges, 440. 

| Courses, culture, 178; for professors, 176; frag- 
mentary, 197 ; in household economy, 188; 
Batin, 178; model, 178; normal, lf>8;‘of in- 
struction in high schools. 541 ; in public 
elementary schools, 540; special in peda- 
gogy, 346; summer, 1 68. 

Cousin, 102. 

Cousin, J., 893. 

C >w.*li, Poiei, 576, 750, 938 . on methods of awaken- 
ing interest in public libraries, 577 ; reads 
es^ay before World's Congress of Librarians, 
575. 

Covrffill, H. K., 495. 

Cow ham Josepn H., 436. 

Cowlmm, Joscoli W., 423. 

Coe 1 c**h “Neurasthenia,” 363. 

Covper, Ed. Allred, 1782. 

Cox, Charles (' ,417. 

(h>x, 15. S., 40o 
Csx, Edw in B., 403. 

Cox, Prof. II. E., Jot;:. 

(’ox, J. A., 498. 

Cox, Sanuiei, 1782. 

Coxhead, Bov. J . J ., 209, 213. 

Coy, Nat hen !».. IK"'. 

Crab be, John 4 5.. 40 1 . 

CralVord, J . II 408 . 

Craik.H. M. M.,93S. 

< ’ram - i , W. F., 401. 

Cramming, cruelr, of, 438. 

Crancii. ( P., death ami sketch. 1752. 

(Vane, Frank. 398. 

! CravalJi, E. M.. 416. 

j Cra.eu fellow Jiip and scholarship of Oxford 
| University. 1594 

i Craven sebolarsnip*n '’aiabridgo University, 1602. 

1 Craven studentship k Cambridge University, 
1602. 

Craw ford, Bohert * 407 

(’rawtord, William II., 415. 

Creative, active, and productive processes m edu- 
cation, 359. 

Creative decades in the work of education, 442. 
Creeds in India, 265. 
i Creekmur, 1). W., 400. 

• Creighton Uuiversit. , aid to students, 1586. 

f Cremation of the Alexandrian Library, 724. 

1 Creoles and Ab uts, 1738. 

[ Crorur. John. 1108/ 

! Criminal law', no child under 12 subject to, in 
lienuany, 324. 

Critical .judgment, desire of’ children to exercise, 
377. 

Critical spirit of children, 376, 377. 

Criiieal study of United States history exhibit, 
514. 

Cr'ticisins and discussions by magazines. 529. 

• Crock* r, J‘\ B.. 995. 

' Crocker, Rev. 11., 1099. 
j Croly, Prof. I).,430. 

| Urouibie, Harriet, 960, 972. 
i Cromer, F. Oillum, 405. 

Crook, Isaac, 413. 

Crooker, James F., 1669. 

Cropsy, Miss N..429. 

Crosby, John, ordered to instruct his servant, 1264. 
Crosby. M . S.. 399. 

Crosby; W. E., 111*8. 

Crosse scholarship in Cambridge University, 1602. 
Crosslev, Charles W 407. 

Crow, Mrs. Martha Foote, lecture of, noticed, 641. 
Cruelty of cramming, 4 '8. 

Cruikshank, James, 1496, 1498. 

Crunden, E\ M. f 576, 795, 875, 938, 959, 97R 1659; on 
librarian s position, 580; on the librarian, 
577. 

Crutch Held, K. M., 408. 

Cuba, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 

Cullen, Hr. J, S. I).. death and sketch, 1768. 

Cullum, (ieu. George W., quoted, 059. 

Culture, American, foreigners detect characteris- 
tics of, 521 ; and baibarism in America, 531; 
Aesthetic, 197; higher, in India, 268; physi- 
cal, Bing’s system of, 447. 

Cumberland Unit crafty , aid to students, 4591. 
Camming, M. W.,400. 

Cummings, Professor, and wife, 1035. 
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Cummings, J. F., 407. 

Cunningham, U. J 1173. 

Cunningliain, J. ih, 386. 

Cunningham, AV., quoted, 1551 note. 

Cuf)rhoin,191. 

Curran, jM ary II.. 885, 954, 967. 

Curricula aiid programmes, 170, 199, 201. 
Curriculum lor secondary schools, 1457 ; of tho 
high schools in Ontario, 240. 

Currie, Rev. L. W., 1742. 

Curry, .T. L. M., made chairman of hoard of cdu- 
* cation, 1560. * 

Curl is, George, 401. 

(hirtis, Ccorgn William, death and sketch, 1752, 
Curtis, Vircil O., 399. 

Curtis, William E.. 426,427. 

Curvature t of tho earth’s surface, 312. 

Cutler, Julia Ik. cited, 1275. 

Cutler, ManusKch, agent of Ohio Company, 1270; 

life, cited, 1275. ‘ 

Cutler, Mary Salome, 771, 780,960.972; librarian, 
576; on tho library and public school, 578; 
prepares A. L. A. index, 582. 

Cutler, Unico Jk, death and sketch, 1768. 

Cutler, William Ik, cited, 1275. 

Cutter, Charles A., 702, 70(5, 808, 831,836.894,038; 
his expansive system criticised, 581 ; libra- 
rian,576; on character of American library, 
577, 

Cutler, W. Ik, 887. 

Cutting, II. C., 397. 

Cntt ing, llirriin. death and sk otcli, 1752. 

Culling. *.J» 9IK 
Cull- U- In v W., pll. 

Czerny, A., 380. 
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Dabney, Charles W.,jr., 415, 1678. 

Da Costa, 1 >r. J. AI quoted, 1618. 

Dahn. Felix, on dibits to cloricalize schools of 
Prussia, 321. 

Daily exercises, 11 : record, 105. 

DaKola, educational motto of, 01"; maps of school 
lands, 474. 

D'tkotas, the. schools in, 558. 

Dal by, E. W., 400. 

Dales, Rov. J. Ik, death and sketch, 1768. 
Dalrvmplo, F. I\, 416. 

Damascus, handiwork from, 501. 

Damascus rugs, 501. 

Dana, Daniel, 1022. 

Dana. .1.0., 050. 

Danbury library, 951, 964. 

Dan forth, <5. F.j 4 13. 
l>nn forth, (i. If., 402. 

Dan forth, Samuel, fellow of Harvard, 1228. 
Danfort li, Thomas, treasurer of Harvard. 1228. 
Danger in schools from imperfect health, 367. 
Danger of correlating language. Work ami draw- 
ing with science, literature, etc., 477. 

Daniel, H. A., 320. 

Daniels, Charles A., 402. 

Danz, Fr., 1781. 

Darhoux, M., 227, 230, 231. 

Dareoll, Alfred, 1780. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, 1020. 

Dartmouth College, 1019; agrienlfnral college, 662; 
aid to students, 1586; Chandler School of 
Science, 602; evolved from Indian school, 
1252; founded, 662; E. Wheeloek, founder, 
1206; library, 876; medical college, 1021; 
Thayer School of Engineering, 662. 

Darwin, Charles, 386. 

Data, best known on Education, 450; for practical 
application, 362; of alumni, 1072. 

Davenport, Mr., mentioned, 1227; to settle allow* 
anoo for free school, 1243. 

Davenport, John, establishes public instruction in 
New Haven, 1244. 

Davenport (Iowa) Library Association, 954, 967. 
IJavey, Supt. Vernon JL., 1076. 

Davidson, A. C., 411. 

Davidson, Prof. George, 426. 

Davidson, John Caldwell, 398. 

Davidson, W. L., 893. 

Davidson; William M., 401. 

Davidson College, aid to students, 1588. 

Davies scholarship in Cambridge University, 1602 . 


Davis, Superintendent, method of teaching read* 
ing, 481. 

Davis, Prof. A . J., 1744. 

Davis, Arthur K. t 420. 

Davis, BuelT., 403. 

Davis, Charles M., 404. 

Davis, Ebon 3L, 402. 

Davis, Miss Ellon Duane, 1087. 

Davis, F. I)., 402. 

Davis, ,T. S., 399. 

Davis, James II., death and skcteli, 1752. 

J )avis, John M., 414. 

Davis, N. S. f medical chair endowed in houor of, 
1625; on reading medicine in a doctor’s 
oflice, 1024. 

Davis, Ik N., 406. 

Davis, Raymond C., 876. 

Davis, T. 1C., 029. 

Davis, W. II., 410. 

Davis, William, to collect wheat for poor schol- 
ars, 1243. 

Davis Chinese scholarship of Oxford University, 
1597. 

Day, James Ik, 413. 

Day schools, 44. 

Days of schooling, 29. 

Dayton (Ohio) public library, 8S0, 962, 974. 

Dciuly, Mathew F., death and sketch, 1708. 

Deaf, statistics of institutions for, 2012-2055; ne- 
gro schools, 1572; private, schools, 2053-2055; 
public day schools, 2050-2052. 

Deaf and dumb, class for, 355 ; method for i us true* 
lion of, 1064. 

Deaf and dumb as\lum of 'North Dakota, in con- 
stitution, 1400; of Utah, in constitution, 
1414; of Texas, in constitution, 1354. 

Deaf mute instruction, exhibit, 449,651. 

Dum, Amos, 1123. 

I lean, E. Ik. 405. 

Dean. Samuel H., 406. 

Dean Ireland's scholarship in Oxford University, 
1595. 

Deane, Charles AV., 399. 

P<*b;«frlile ground, 726. 

De. ISuni, Eugene, 399. 

Decatur fill.) free public library, 953, 9C6. 

Decimal .system criticised, 581. 

Derm at ions, civic, for teachers, 169 ; industrial, 190. 

Decorative iron forging, 190. 

U' crcasi in school term, 39 : cause, 41. 

D. dham (Mass.) public library, 955, 9G8. 

Deems, Rev. Charles E., death and sketch, 1768. 

1 Vcr men, cm Siberian coast, 1725. 

Doering, AVillinm endows medical chair in Noi-th- 
we.dcrn University, 1625. 

Defect of English system of public instruction, 
1699. * 

Defect,-, of common school keeping, 1697. 

Defect h e and e\i optional children, 358. 

Defective classes, education, 494, 1151; Govern- 
ment provision for, 1151. 

Defective. c> ('.sight of children in upper grades, 
i 367 . 

Defects and needs of American school systems, 440. 

Dolieieneies in returns, 48, 

| Do G anno, Charles, 395,415, 1492; leader of Her* 

! hartian school. 643. 

Degeneracy, physical, modern school tending to, 
367. 

j Dogernndo, AT., 386. 

i Degree, bachelor’s, 220; confirmed, 185; courses, 

| 79 81 ; doctor's, 175, 344, 349, 350; granted, 

| 183, 184. 

j Degrees, decrease of medical students with, 1625; 

■ varying value in America, 593; years of 

i study required for, 185. 

De La Callo, 386. 

J De La £uJlo Institute in Now York, exhibit, 507. 

Delaware, constitutions of 1792 and 1831 on educa- 
tion, 1318; medical requirements, 1622; sta- 
tistics agricultural ana mechanical colleges, 
1672, 1676, 1978; city schools, 1787; commer- 
cial colleges, 2022; pecuniary aid to students, 
1578; private secondary schools, 1900; pub- 
lic high schools, 1819 ; reform schools, 2007, 
2070; universities and colleges, 1953; tem- 
perance education law, 1163; votes against 
National University in Federal convention, 
1293. J 
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Delaware College, aiil U> students, 5178. 

Deliberative councils, 159. 

Delitscb, 0 M 319. 

Delivery station, 718. 

Demand, H. D., 403. 

Dementia for improved power in instruction, 147?. 

Dement, Isaac. S , 433. 

Denud'd" Asylum, exhibit. t>5?. 

Deiuocra y uud o<| unlit y in the schools, 351; igno- 
ranee enemy of, 533. 

Do Morgan, Professor, 891. 

Dentield, Hebert £., 403. 

Denham, Thom. A 373. 

Denison Univi *sit\, aid to students, 1589. 

Denmark, 12; common schools, 1188; delc'.'to to 
World’s Fair, 550 ; cducati uni exhibit, 518, 
• 188; over.v parish a school, 1189; free in- 
struction, li.d ; government- aid, 1189, highe:* 
schools, 1 189; Latin schools, 1190; statist 'ch 
of education, 1189,207-1. 

Dennis, 11. ,T., two. 

Denominational lOilcges, Iowa, 1125. 

Denominational schools. 5. 52, 97, 24. 

Denominations, j".digi»uis, 193. 

Dental schools, "if- ct. of lengthened course cm ; l 
lend.uncc, 1018. 1019; superior charac.t* r in 
F jilted States, Ci*9. 

Dentistry, 99; number of women students, 1028; 
schools, mentioned, 594, 585 slati ;t ic s, 1990. 

Denar, photographs and stenographic reports 
fiom, 240, 149, I A 491, 501 

Denver mercantile llVarv , 95u. t 0*. 

Denvt s’ public. library , 950 M/ U. 

Denyer and Johnson t in -dogieal *chola , ’*diip of 
Oxibid T r :.i\ cusify, 1590. 

Dciuder, William, 1781. 

Department emigre -ox of physu al cdiical i- u, ill; 
of 1 eeliiiolog^ , 440. 

Department of Apiculture exiiib’., il(5. 

Dcjku’I iiu nt of Lduc - tion, 201,471*. 480 
See also Jiurcau of Education 

Department of interior, 1, 

Department of JuMiei* exhildt, 1145. 

Department of Monft \ ideo, 837. 

Depart meat of judjc^nrv indi.-pensalde, 1097. 

Ik.* part incut of psych 1 .gy, 150.5. 

Department of superior inst -’iidin 220. 

Departmental examinations. 25!, 255. 

Di part mental inspector, 22 - 1 , 3 1 1. 

I>. I-.,, in/* I*. . r i ilbi.irii , in colleges, 717,925. 

1VP 1 1 I ii ie>it <1 I • I ill It - 

Depaitmenb cd’ wir.nun’a work assigned, IP-l. 

Deposit fund of New York, lilrtorj , 1830 ante. 

Del by, Earl of, 17,-2. 

Derby ncholarship 1 f Oxford ITiiveisilv, 1597. 

Deer, !i. F.,400. 

Doscripth o metlu d ' map drawing, 81 !. 

Designs, decorative, 190; of school buildings, 198. 

Debit c of children to e xercise critical .judgment, 
377. 

Dos M«di. -. f*« »lb gr, aid to students, 1580. 

Detroit 1 1 1 ! * * 1 1 1 * 1 . 1 1 it*. i ry , 872, 958, 97L 

Dotterel*, Miss Carrie*, 1787. 

Developed programme-., 107. 

Development nun (raining of motives, 1199; of 
chemistry, 235; of electricity, 2.50; of pri- 
mary education, 1042; of teachers, 1019; of 
1 ho ‘child one sided, 372; cl the motor cen- 
ters, 858. 

Devices <d’ instruction, 318. 

Devlin, Michael £., 405. 

l)o V it, , death and sketch, 17GI. 

Dewey, Mrs. J ulia M., 402. 

Dew e Vi Kate K„ 952, 905. 

Dewey, Mel vil, 13, 581, 570, 578, 579, 580, 581, 582, 5.83, 
1009,1147; his Ryctoin of classilicatiun, 811. 

Do Witt, Simon, mentioned, 1380. 

Diagram of geographical magnitudes of Euro- 
pean countries, 305 ; of physical geographi- 
cal objects named, 305; of relative lines of 
increase and decrease of magnitudes of coun- 
tries, 300, 

Diagram system in grammatical analysis in favor, 
514. ‘ 

Diagrams, 77, 78 ; of area and population, 300,307, 
308; representing position and proport urns 
of countries, 310; showing density of illit- 
eracy in the States in 1890, HIM 24; show- 
ing geographical objects in position, 301. 


Diamond, F. J., 405. 

Dick, .Tames J., 408. 

Dick. S. M., 412. , ,, 

Dickinson, Mrs. S., 1740. 

Dickinson, William I\,-20. * 

Dickinson College, aid to students, 158D. 

Dickson, John W., !*!9, 1084. 

Didactic leaching, mid immioriter learning, 3047. 

Didactics, moral, 197. 

Dief**nbueh, ( 819. 

Diester 'veg, A ,320. 

Die; rich, ChvTesf 1L, 401. 

Diiricli, John, 101. 

Dinbivnces between the epochs of child’ aid npd 
ill epoch of youth 4tl. 

Dhicrcpiccs harmonized, 1457. 

DitVerentiathm, 702. 

Di dV rciiti.it ions in the high school courses, 1480. 
j Diggh , Joseph It., 210,210. 

: 3 >j)i, TJvmuv «/., 280. 

’ Dillon, Sidney, deal li and sketch, 1752. 
j Diu isc. ha, lTof. L., 424, 014, delegate to World’s 
F ir, 550. 

; Dinkins, (\S., 109. 

; Diploma, iuuun-nr\, 1<D ; for examination, 170; of 
j highm instruction, 158; of professors, 175; 

! pinks donnf 102 ; seieniifie, 18b 

! D rcelivu pov. • t from education, 489 ; studies that 
i foster, 1404. 

{ Di ulster, naiiomil, in education, 1 103. 
j Disbursements of nppi opriationn, 951. 

IusIm lief in thco1og\.(d' «* ] 1 i Ui 1 * 4 * 11 , 1177. 

Dieeipl s (.f t ’hri-t , eihuuit ional stnt istics. 051. 

! Disci, line, 1 '.09; among teachers, 35 f ; in ilnvaria, 

• 832; in United '■bates, 510; intellectual, 44 1 ,* 

of scluu.ta su pc "struct mo, 1401 ; of (he mind 
Dirongh the hand, 15“ ; taught in Latin 
schools, 1 l!»t* 

Discus-iion, topics foi. ui high mid normal schools, 
023. 

Discussions, round-table, 1595. 

Discussions and criticisms by magazine s 529. 

Disease, contagious, 195. 

Dismissal or reinstall meat, 193. 

DN -emulating power of tin (Ydumhi.in Exposi- 
tion, 158. 

Di'-o it helps discussion, 1 157. 

>isst liters, children of, 101. 

Dissolution of energy, 251. 

District, chief duties of. 179, suhirdlnalc, 170. 

District authorities, 158. 

District, inspectoi \ 179. 

Distant of Columbia, nv« rage school attendance, 
5*13; tiducat iou'in, 1948; medical ic<|uiro- 
mcnls 1022; named, 1297 ; ]»ccu ni'irv aid to 
students. 1578; separate h< bools for whiten 
mid blacks, 527; si ul ini ic», commercjal col- 
leges, 2022,2021 ; dental schools, 1990; insti- 
tutions for deaf, 2012, 2011, 2018; law, HWK. 
medicine, 1990; normal schools, 2002, 2-911; 
nurse training. 291-0; pharmacy, 1997; pub- 
lic high schools, 1819; reform schools, 2007, 
2070; schools of theology, 3982, universities 
and colleges, 1953. 

Distributing agencies for bool „ r < : 5. 

Di.-lribution according to creeds, 205. 

Distribution by National Government, 819. 

Distribution of illiterates, 172. r 

Distribution of work, 195. 

Ditchbiirn, JJobert F.,407. 

Diversity of legislnlton in American States in 
regard to education, 451. 

Divinity School of Harvard T T nivcr.si(y, aid to 
at udenls, 1 58 b 

Divinity hcIumiIs, statistics, 1982-1987. 

Dix, Warren JC., 4Ub 

I >i\ 011 , George, i-b, 404, 

Dixon, Miss Zella Allen, librarian, 570, 870. 

Duane, William G., 1492. 

. Duane College, aid to st ud»*nta, 1580, 

I Doctor and candidate, 184. 

; Doctorate, honorary, 83. 

Doctors and nurses, education of women as, 1 107. 

Doctor's degree, 375, 34 i ; academic, 380; course for 
obtaining, 319, 850. 

Documentary history of I he American Involution, 
7or». 

Document committee, report, 582. 

I Document flies, 742. 
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Documents illustrative of American educational 
history, 13, 1225-1414. 

Dodd, J. B., 1498. 

Dud el* Ports, botanical charts mentioned, 640. 

Dodge, Melvin G.,885. 

Dog sleds in Alaska, 1710. 

Doherty, Prof. J . J M 430. 

Dollar, superior to sciouce in United States, 595. 

Doller, Florence, 953, 9G(i. 

Dolman, F., 938. 

Dolpli, John >1 405. 

Domestic economy, 167, 170, 186; for girls, 348; 
relation of college women to progress in, 4G8 ; 
gardening, 170. 

Domesticated reindeer in Alaska, 1715, 1727. 

Donaldson, Thomas, quoted, 1283. 

Donations to poor students, 1191. 

Donegal, articles of industry, 1178; homespuns, 
U79. 

Donnelly of Minnesota, on committecoii Bureau of 
Education bill, 1289. 

Doolittle, Jiev. Theodore S., death and sketch, 
1768. 

During, E., 393. 

Dorner. Adolf, death and sketch, 1761 . 

Dorple.ld, Friedrich AVilholm, 393, 1781. 

Dorschel, A., death and sketch, 1761. 

3 kmghertv, Newton Charles. 400. 

Dm.glas.ttohn IT., death and sketch, 1752. 

Douglass, A Iberfc U 400. 

Don glass, Frederick, 3222. 

Douthat Robert. W.,416. 

Dover (i\. IX.) public library, 960, 972. 

Dow, John M., death and scotch, 1752. 

Dow ling, John W., death and sketch, 1752. 

Down, ,r. Eangdon, 386. 

Downer College. 1121. 

Do wning, K. E., 412. 

Downing College, aid to students, 1G08. 

3>raUe, Charles 1)., death and sketch, 1752. 

Drake, ^ir Francis, 426. 

Drake University, aid to students, 1580. 

Diamatie. local, societies, 192. 

Draper, lion. A. S., 410, 423, 428. 436. 

Draper, Frank < )., 407. 

.Draper, lloratio, 1076. 

J Jrajier, L. C., 1498. 

Drawing, as a study, 167, 170, 177. 178, 199; as basis 
of pedugogx, 622, diagrams of time given 
to, in Ccrmun.N and America, 681-684 ; free- 
hand and meciian'n-al, 190 ; how regarded in 
Italy, 023; importance, of, in American sys- 
tole, 020; in A im iican schools, 623; in Cath- 
olic schools, 513 ; in Cook County Normal, 
591,652; ill Drexel Institute, 527; *iu Indian- 
apolis, 633; in Moline, 111., 635; iu primary 
schools, 616; new idea of, 645; stygmo- 
graphic, lint allowed in Bavaria, 328; su- 
perior in America to German, 557 ; superior- 
ity of French schools in, 57..> ; t hr prime st inly 
of manual training, 1668: use iu teaching, 
631 ; use of, in United States, 632,633; use of, 
In pedagogical work. 621. 

Drawing and form study, 462. 

Drawing and manual work, exhibit from Ne- 
braska, 490. 

Drawing applied to manual training, 514. 

Drawing school exhibits, mentioned, G52; special 
training in, 187, 188. 

Drawings, architectural, in German exhibit, 464. 

Drawings of children exhibited, 643. 

Drbal, M. A., 393. 

Dreber, Julius 1),,410. 

Dresden, school for printers, 597. 

J treacly, J., death and sketch, 1761. 

Diessmaking and millinery, in Drexel Institute, 
527. 

Drowry College, aid to students, 1585. 

Drexel, Anthony J„ death and sketch, 1768. 

Drexel Institute, rank and work of, 527. 

Drexel School, 1159, 

Dreyfus, Brisac M., quoted, 1557 notr. 

Driggs, Johu B., conducts a school and mission in 
Alaska, 1733, 

Drobisoh, M. W., 393. 

Drury, A., 1498. 

Dryden, Miss Minta I., 880. 

DuBois, H.E.,403. 


Dubuque (Iowa) Young Mon’s Library Associa- 
tion, 954, 967. 

Du Chaillu’s “Land of tlio Midnight Sun,” ex- 
tract from, 1723. 

Dudgeon, K. B., 408. 

Dudley, Mr., mentioned, 1226, 1227. 

Dudley, C. R., 950, 964. 

Dudley, J., signs resolve of 1707 relating to Har- 
vard, 1230. 

Dudley, J. A., 1119. 

Dudley, Rev. Richard M., death and sketch, 1768. 
Dudley, Thomas, signs charter of Harvard, 1229. 
Dugard, Mile. Marie, 425. 

Dukes, Clement, 386. 

Du la, I)r. Franz, death and sketch, 1761. 

Dulles, Joseph It., 879. 

Dummy system, 905. 

Dunbar, A. 1)., 405. 

Dunbar, Miss M„ 1741. 

Dunbar, Miss M. A., 1741. 

Duncan, Greer B., 1495. 

Duncan, John M., 417. 

Duncan, Dr. William, 1741. 

Dunedin, college at , 258, 259, 260. 

Dungait, Da vid R., 413. 

Minister, Henry, first president of Harvard, 1228. 
Dunton, Miss, 956, 970. 

Dunton, John R., 401. 

Dunton, L. M 415. 

Dupanloup, Mar. (Bishop of Orleans), 386. 
Duplicate onroTlmciit, 26. 

Duplicates, demand for, 925; for simubaneous 
reading, 695; placing, 818. 

Du IVint, A. V., death and sketch, 3708. 

Durand. W. F., mentioned, 660. 

Duration of school period, 106, 204; sessions, 1183; 

of studies, 228. 

Durborow, A. 0., 1708. 

Burrell, Jesse M., 418. 

Dutch or Flemish, 178, 179. 

Duties and penalties of professors, 180; of in- 
spectors. 170; of the librarian, 749. 

Dutton. Samuel T., 402. 

Duveyrier, Ilonri, death and sketch, 1761. 

Dwelley, George R., 402. 

Dwight, Mr., 1182. 

Dwight., President, quoted on New England 
schools, 1238. 

Dwight, John S., death and sketch, 1768. 

Dwight. T. F., 717, 870, 409, 425. 

Dv iglit, 'fl mod ore \V., death and sketch, 1752. N 
Dwight, Timothy. 1067. 

Dwight s Geography, mentioned, 1254. 
lawyer, John, 404, 

Dyer, F. li., <7 at, 1492. 

Dynamo for electrolytic work, exhibit, 485. 

Dy singer, Holmes, 410. 

E* 

Eager, F. II., 419. 

Earle, Pliny, death and sketch, 1753. 

Earlham College, aid to students, 1580. 

Eart h’s surface, the result of changing forces, 287. 
East Hartford, Raymond library, 951, ’964. 
Kastman. Edmund T., death anil sketch, 1752. 
Kastman, George B., death and sketch, 1753. 
Easton, W arren, 401. 

Eaton, K. !>., 416. 

Eaton, Rev. Horace. 1212. 

Eaton, James F., 416. 

Eaton, Gen. John, 423, 424, 426, 1015,1691; cited, 
1275. 

Eaton, Samuel, fellow of Harvard, 1228. 

Eaton, Theophilus, establishes public instruction 
in New Haven, 1244. 

Eberhardt, , 393. 

Ecclesiastical antagonism to State schools, begin- 
ning, 1325. 

Ecclesiastical inspection of schools, 163. 
Ecclesiastical schools for girls in Russia, 688. 
Eceleston, Mrs., 1222. 

Eclectic card catalogue rules, 835. 

Eclectic medical schools, account of, 612; differ 
little from regular, 612; in United States, 
606; metals excluded by, 612; number, 612; 
statistics, 1993. 

Ecole des Arts et Metiers, exhibit, 653. 
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Economic science instruction in agricultural col- 
leges, 1281. 

Economy, domestic, 107, 170. 180. 

Economy in salaries to teachers, 1700. 

Ecuador, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 

Eddy, Prof. H. T., 402. 

Eddy course, 482. 

“Edelweiss,” society of, work, for 1 Ead, 551. 

Edgar, Mrs. Elizabeth, 419. 

Edgerley, Joseph Gr,, 402. 

Edmunds, John, 87 1 , 805, j 

Edmunds George I 1 , uitroduc 'a bill for National 
University, 1312. 

Education, a juahJcation for Miffrigo in Missis- 
sippi, 1411 : acquired within tit ‘famVy, 1460; 
active side of, 359; aiun and fundamental 
methods, 1407; American. French "views, 
585 595: French inti nonce on, 1310, German 
criticism on. 521-58;:; State control 587; 
and < 1 overnrnent exhibit, 1144: at Colmn- 
bitm Exposition, 11, 1015: at lMiihulrlphiu 
1870, CM; best known data on, 450; by plays 
ami games, 382- commission of, 2oj'; Com 
niissioner of, v ulue of reports. 030 ; compara- 
tive treatment iu diflerontinst unlions, ! .1 ' ‘2 ; 
eongrossrs, physical education, 441; Con- 
gr*-s.Monal powers, by imjdieation, 1208; con- 
stitution of Alabama of 1819 on, F'21; of 
1808, 1353; of 1875, 1373; ofArkaoxas, of 183G, 
1326 ; of JX(U, 1345; of 1808, 1360; of 1874, 1373; 
California, ol 1 850 and 1X62, 133^, 1337; oi‘ 
1879, 138S; Connecticut. ol 1818. 1321; of 
1835,1339: Colorado of 1876, 1382- Delaware, 
of 1792, 1318; I lor id a, of J845, 1338; of 1865 
and 1KC5, 1350; of 1885, 1392, Georgia J314; 
of 1798, 1318; of 1808, 1357; ol 1877, «387; 
Idaho, of 1890, 1405; Illinois, of 1M8, 1320; 
of 1X18 1334 ; of 1870, 1308; Indiana, ni‘1810, 
1319 . of 1851, 1337-1338; lo.va, of 1816. 133.); 
Kansas, of 1X61, 1342, Kentucky, ol 1850, 
1334; of 1891, 1414; Louisiana, of 1845.1328; of 
1852, 1338 ; of 1861, 1315 ; of 1808 1357 . of 1879, 
1389; Maine, of] 820, 1322; of 1892, 1-113; Main- 
land, of 1861, 1346, of 1867,1317; Mimsachii- 
setls, 1315-1316 of 1857, 1339; Michigan, of 
1837, 1326; ol 8n0, 1334, Minnesota, of 1858 
and 1875, 1340, 1341: Misxoi.-i, of 1821, 1323; 
of 1865, 1349; of 1875, j 376; Mississippi, of 
1817, 1320; of 1868, 1362; of 1890, 1410, Mon- 
tana, ef 1889, 1401; Nebraska, of 1867. 1354; 
of 1875, 1375; Nevada, of 1864,1347; New 
Hampshire, of 1784, 1317. Now Jtrsey, of 
1841, 1328 ; New York, of 1822, 1322, of 1846, 
1930 ; of 1801, 1113; Norlli Carolina, 1311: of 
180H, 1363; of 1876, 1385; North Dakota, of 
1889, 1397; Oregon, of 1857. 1339; Ohio, of 
1803, 1319, of 1851, 1337; Pennsylvania, 1314; 
of 1790, 1318; of 1838, 1327; of 1873, 1372; 
Rhode Island, of 1842, 1327; South Caro- 
lina, of 1868, 1357; South Dakota, ol 1889, 
1394; Texas (State umi llepublicy 1329; of 
1806, 1353; of 1869, 1367; of 1876 and 18S3 
ami 1891, 1379-1382; Tennessee, of J 796, 1318: 
of 1835, 1323; Utah, of 1895. 1413; Vermont, 
1314 ; of 1787, 1317; Virginia, of 1851 and 
1864, 1338; of 1869, 1365; Washington, of ; 
1889, 1403; West. Virginia, of 1863, 1344; of 1 
1872, 1370; Wisconsin, of 1818. 1332; Wyo- 
ming, of 1890, 1107 * council of, 15o5; creative 
decadi s in work of, 442; definition of 1503; 
development of primary, 1642; effects of 
Congressional land grants, 1318; c Herts of 
extension of population, 13,18: efforts at \ 
self, by masses, 523; elementary, 203, 262; 1 
ends of, 1641 ; English and Welsh act, 1170; J 
essential elements, 1669; exhibit of higher, ; 
463; first appears in exposition at Faris iu 
1867, 644; for white and black, 442; future ; 
promise of, 630; gives directive power, 439 ; j 
improvement in methods, 283; in Alabama, | 
1633; in Alaska, 1705; in Belgium, 159; in j 
Connecticut, 163 6; in constitutions discussed, i 
1312; Jefferson’s influence on, 1324; in Dis- I 
trict of Columbia, 1613 ; in foreign countries, j 
6; statistics, 2074-2081 ; in France, 219; iu \ 
India, 239, 261, 272; in Kentucky, 1647; in ! 
Louisiana, 1649; in Massachusetts, 1650; in j 
Michigan. 1652 ; in Mississippi, 1655 ; in Mis- j 
eouri, 1657 ; in New England, John Fiske on I 
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bottom principles of, 1244; in New York, 
1669; in New Zealand, 258; in Ontario, 239; 
in Pennsylvania. 1670; in playing a game, 
380 ; in public schools, 45 ; in Khode Island, 
1675; in Tonne.* no, 1678; iu United States, 
Professor Ghisieri on, 017-624 ; iu Virginia, 
1679; in Uruguay, 10, 327,338; in West Vir- 

f ;inm, 1CJ3 ; * acres sod interest in, about 18 15, 
325; Indian, 449: influence of civil war on, 
1341 , of Franco- Prussian war, 1341 ; of wo- 
man suflrago, 1341 ; J. O. Murray quoted on, 
.1313 ■ Journal of, Madras, 274; national d< 
partment of, 479. 480; ot* defective classes, 
494, 1 151 ; of negro, 555 ; ordei sof, 1 M; or ,r ani- 
:*.ation of, 459; of wrmcn. t>0 92, 2< l ; of wo* 
men asdoctorsn ml nurses, 1107 ; of women iu 
It *ly, 1187: popular, 161; in Fnitcd Stages, 
Hodio on, 615 617; power iu saving nations. 
453; practical and general. 1670; primary 
scho »,8 '.ii Amc-ica, 590; professional, 5; 
provisions foi , in Mate constitutions, 1312- 
141 f; qu.difleation foi suffrage in Nevada, 
1319, rapid .strides in, 277 : reform in, 283 ; reli- 
gious, 440 ; resul t s of organiza t ion of 1 5 overn- 
incut <n, 1313; Scotch act, 207; seciarian, 
proposed censtit ut ionaiameuduicnt concern* 
mg use ol public funds in, 1294 ; States t! it 
have no mention of, in early constitutions, 
3 3 to ; six essential constituents of, 1167; 
btudied historically, psychologically, ami 
experimentally, 442; subject of, not learn 
ing but the learner, 371 ; taxation and, 2 13 ; 
Ictluiical, 262; the new, will endure, 439; 
thoiough, for all business men, 438; uniform 
sy> tern and me! lied of. 283; use of surplus 
of 1X56, 1286, *287; vernacular, 262. See dim 
Land grants for curl Congressional laud 
gran..- for 

Education dnpnrtn mt to administer public aid, 
1170. 

Education deparlmeiits, ret urns of, 264. 
Educational congresses, discussions in, 624 : work 
of, 4*1 , mentioned, 533 ; const met ion, 1 465. 
Educational councils ami rallies, 1652; depart- 
incut, 245. 

Educational. dc\ ices, 12. 

Educational display the greatest in history, 479. 
Educational doctrine*, Dr. White’s exhibit, 486. 
Educational encyclical, 14X5. 

Educational experiments, Herbarium, 1505. 
Educational exhibits at World's Fair, 12,458; ap- 
propriations, 172; E. Kovalevsky on, 644- 
656 ; general remarks mi, 655; grouped, 461 ; 
impressions, 620; interest in, 15s; location, 
4124; N. (i. W, Lager stedl on, 630 641; num- 
ber of, 641; of foreign States, 448, 548. 621; 
of Argent ino K» jnihlic, 148; of France, 448; 
of Freedman's A ul Society, 495; of Germany, 
418, 451 . of Japan, 448; of Now England. 4X1 « 
of Nt w Haven, 482; officials, 159; record and 
comparison of, 460; size, 446, 644; system, 
159; visitors, classes of, reviewing, 459; 
Wactzoldl on, 548. 

See aim Exhibits. 

Educational exposition, 150:. 

Educational extension, 695; hierarchy, 219. 
Educational history, American, documents Ulus* 
trat i\ e of, 1221 -1414. 

Educational journalism, iiivl expansion, 1325; iu 
India. 273-275. 

Educational land grants, 1123. 

Educational leaders, devotion of Erazilians to, 
497. 

Educational legislation in Massachusetts, 1636- 
1789 summary of, 1226-1240. 

Educational museums exhibited, 172 ; in U ruguay, 
654. 

Educational organization. 1471. 

Educational privileges, 242. 

Educational problems, 440 .studied by all men, 450. 
Educational progress in Vienna, 1185. 

Educational provisions iu State constitutions, 
1312-1414. 

Educational psychology, 1024. 

8 e alto Child study. 

Educational purposes, 252. # 

Educational reform, 1449. 

Educational reformers, persons in closest touch 
with children, 366. 
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Educational society in Japan, 1209. 

Educational statistics of foreign countries, 654, 
2074-2081. 

Educational system, local, studied most in exposi- 
tions, 052 ; of Missouri, 1120 ; of live past out- 
grown, 437. 

Educational theory and practice, 1404. 

Educational value of classic and modern lan- 
guages versus science and mathematics, 440. 

Educational values, 440. 

Educational work, salient features of, as shown 

f by t ho exhibits, 460. • 

Educative influence, 270. 

Educative instruction, 283. 

Educative value of hand occupations, 441 . 

Educators, distinguished, 427; foreign, attracted 

'* to Worlds’ Fair, 521 ; necrology of, 1740-1784. 

Edwards, Miss Amelin B., death and sketch, 1701. 

Edwards, Charles 11., 1741. 

Edv ards, 73.. 802. 

Ed wards, •!. T., 408. 

Eels, Rev. (Joshing, death and sketch, 1708. 

Effort, of child study upon the teacher, 365. 

Effect of increased appropriation in Pi nnsvh ania, 
1672. 

Efficiency, 171 , 

Efficiency in the teaching force in ' Vf >st Virginia, 
1008. 

Efficient* v of teacher pupils, 1010. 

Egan M.‘l\.92M. 

Egg,., M . 286. 

Egle, Will’ on II.. 874. 

Eggleston, J. I >...jr. , 405. 

Egli, J. J., 285 220. 

Egypt, educational exhibit, 455, 500, 655, 1211; 
manual training exhibit, 573; school ex- 
hibit., 451; statistics of education, 2078. 

Eirhberg, .1 ulius, deal h and sketch, 1709. 

Jiisinann, 1781. 

IGldonla w scholarship, of Os ford Vniversit v, 1505. 
El.liidg. . rsilcll.i.h".2.0n5. 

Eh elm liviiu iplc, I e'8. 

Elei I i« i • > I" f I ml it »\ I l‘">8. 

Electrical engineering, 01. 

Elect ri* al industry, 22.5. 

Elect i icity, bibliography of, 570; development of, 
256 { medical, 220 ; teachers of, 4 47. 

Electro technology developed on American lines 
in England and Germany, 676; list of schools 
teaching, 665, 666. 

Elementary drawing, 1026. 

Elementary education, 202 ; in England, confix died 
by t lie State, 1171. 

Elementary free schools, 243. 

Elementary instrut lion, 161 ; at World’s Fair, 61 1. 

Elementary schools, Eodio on, 615-617; in Amer- 
ica, divisions of, 649; in foreign countries, 1 ; 
in Great* Britain, 7, 252; induziriul instruc- 
tion in, 4-10 ; length of course, 616; model, 
170; summary of statistics, ] the chief soli- 
citude of Flow York, 1669 ; time consumed 
by, f>42. 

firr a!#o Public schools.- Schools. 

Elementary teaching as seen in educational expo- 
sitions, 5J 7. 

Elementary Teachers’ National Pnion of, 214. 

Elevation of standard of admission, 1 tot. 

Eliot, Charles W., 412, 1035. 1465, 1448. 1492; letter 
of (t. Bancroft to, 1573; quoted, 1312, 1C25, 
1626. 

Eliot, George, 938. 

Eliot , Samuel, 1066. 

Eliot course, 482. 

Eliot’s Business Gel lego, 1126. 

Ellington, J. (J., 880. 

Elliot s Debates, cited, 1293. 

Elliott, Kov. Charles, (loath and sketch, 1753. 

Elliott, Prof. G. W.,433. 

Elliott, Milton, 411. 

3311 is, Hnvolock, 386. 

Ellis, J.B., 413. 

Ellis, J.F., 413. 

Elmer, Elizabeth S., 952, 9G6. 

Elmira College, aid to women students, 1594. 

Elocution, photography, and phonography in teach- 
ing, £18. 

Elrod, E; \Y„ 417. 

Elscnsohn, Joseph, death and sketch, 1761. 

Ely, Dr. lii chard T., 434,1118. 


Emanuel College, Cambridge, mentioned, 593. 

lumber son, 33. II. , 403. 

Emerito professors, 180. 

Emerson, I’rof. Alfred, 430. 

Emerson, Dr. George Ik, on decline of common 
schools in Massachusetts, 1237. 

Emerson, Henry 3\, 404, 1-492. 

Emerson, Thomas, 402. 

Emery, Charles 33., mentioned, 600. 

lOnior’y, J. <)., 398. 

Eminence College, aid to students, 1581. 

Eminent French educators, 1180. 

ICnimaniicl College, Cambridge, England, 1038; 
aid to students, 1697. 

Emory and Henry College, aid to students, 1592. 

Emory College, Georgia, aid to students, 1579. 

Emphasis upon pedagogy, 1183. 

Employment, teachers without, 172. 

Empress Marie, of Russia, 10. 

Endowed academics and seminaries, 00. 

Endowed research in child study, 3G0. 

Endowment, mental, natural differences of, 439. 

Endowments, 5. 

I'lnds of education, 1641. 

Energy, dh si nation of, 251 ; in erecting buildings, 
44. 

Engel M.E,2n3. 

Ktigim i i ing, rii i!, m< ch.mi* al, electrical, and min- 
ing, 91. 

Engineering education, tends to lea\ e the univor- 
sifics, 675. 

Engineering in United States, age, 658; impor- 
tance of schools lor, 660; oldest schools for, 
COO, 661 ; preparation for, in military schools, 
059; preparation through apprenticeship, 
658; self-instruetion, 658; private instruc- 
tion, 659; prior to 1802, 658. 

Engineering schools, academic degrees in, 670, 
671 ; banoof money getting, 677; compared 
with Austrian anil Prussian schools, 676; 
general ro\iow, 674; leading features, 676; 
list of, in United states, 665, 6G6; modern, 
665; no uniform organization in America, 
676; tendency toward union with universi- 
ties, 766; variety of preparation for, 677. 
•Sre (. Zi'o Civil eng Sneering. 

Engineers, civil, 180; private preparation aban- 
doned, 67 4; school for, at Willets T'oint, 
rourneof instruction, 659. 

T'lngineers and architects, skilled, 250. 

England, 1, 191, £03, 218; appreciation of kinder- 
gartens. 625 ; attempts to reorganize tech- 
nological edue it s on, 676 : Catholic schools at 
Worlds Fair, 651; college, exhibits, 1175; 
ox 1 1 ut of e \ h ib'n, 652 ; knowledge of native 
authors in. 628* manual-training exhibit, 
573; pc"'iiri;»ry aid to students, f 594 1601; 
piivate instruction in engineering, 659; pri- 
vate preparation of engineers, 671 ; salaries 
of t -hers compared with American, (573 ; 
school attendance, 615- secondary instruc- 
tion in, 218; statistics of education, 2076; 
writ ten examinations in, 632. 

ISngland. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, exhibit, 

J 168. 

Engleder's natural history charts, mentioned, 010. 

English, l'\ N 416. 

Engl is 1 1 . 177, 178, 179; method of examination in, 
1488. 

English books, characteristics of, 599; reprinted 
in the United States, 813; imported by li- 
braries duty fixe, 814. 

English character of American education, 534. 

English educational exhibit, mentioned, 653. 

English grammar, analytical method in, 514. 

English grammar school differs from American 
grammar school, 524. 

English high schools, character of, 526. 

English language, 94; compulsory in American 
schools, 649; facility of American children in 
learning, 557, 626, 627, 631 ; exhibit of work in, 
630 ; in Columbus (Ohio) schools, 630, 631; in 
Eg\ ptiau school.*, 655 ; in India, 276 ; instruc- 
tion, high importance of, 627, in Boston High 
School, 627; instruction provided for, m 
agricultural colleges, 1281 ; method of exam- 
ination in, 1488; Michigan, iirst State to 
provide that all instruction be in, 1336 ; pro- 
vision for instruction in, 1234, 1235, 1784 ; 
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Rtudv of, critic. 1 attention i o. 503: to l>o 
taught, tolndiiuiR in Connecticut, 1252. 

English psychology, 381. 

English uni versifies, church influence in, 670; 
scholarships in, 1E75; Th wing on fellow- 
ships in, 1575 , use of fellowships in, t575. 

English words associated wi h foreign, 381. 

Enocii Prat t> Free Library, 71 C, 892. 

Enos, J antes L., 1497. 

Enrollment of pupils, 23; ami nnmocr of schools, 
.174; by sex, 27- in Great Britain. 203; in pri- 
ra to schools, id: in universities, 222; itio 
of nop til at ion, 8, 23. 

Ensminger, S.. 41 ! 

Entrance examinations, nuifor.j. 1494. 

Entrance, test for, 297. 

Ephemeral muling, 1091. 

Kphpheta, School, of Chicago, e vliiDit, 519- kiuder- 
garten display in, 510. 

Episcopal schools, ,12. 97. 

Equality and democracy in the schools, 35i. 

Equally of treatment in schools, 299. 

Equipment, of colleges for v\ omen, 92? .A' high 
schools. 59, 02, 95; of schools. 44; profes- 
sional, 1612: proper Inborn! mv ,382. 

Equipments and buildings, 182. 

Erdmann Johann K., death and sketch, 17» : 1. 

Eric wine, (>. W.,399. 

Ernst, A . E., 417. 

Erskiue (College, aiJ to student. 1590. 

Eselmcr, Max, nm.lomicul charts ol’Oto. 

Eskimo children quick willed 1734. 

Eskimo of the Diomedcs, 17 *:l 

Eskimo-’ of Greenland ami Akn.ki, diin rcnce lav 
tu ecu, 171(5. 

Essays, old tasliiom d, 1501. 

Es uitials 1 < » success. 797. 

Essex Institute library, 878. 

Estahrook, C., 961, 973. 

.hist a brook, J. Ik, 402 . 

Eslco. James A 404. 

Esthetic culture. 197. 

Estler. William C.. 100. 

3C1 hical and ei\ ic i.,.drurtiou. 440. 

Ethical system, Aristotle’s, training t li<> activi- 
tics. .(7 1 . 

Ethnographical ma, cf Europe '99. 

Ethnological exhibit of (Vyl >n, 9. >5. 

Etolin. governor of the colony, Alaska a creole, 
J7i3. 


Euler, meld ione.l, 589. n< t*\ 

T.ncl . r«dl. to MmlrnKlf/79. 

Europe, i II i r i rae\ jo, 5; continental, 161. 

Evans, Mr., men'lio; ed. 1295. 

Evans, F. William, death and sketch, 1 "99. 

E\ ans, II 4 (J S . 

Evans. J. < i , 4i0. 

Evans, Lawton il.,399. 

Evans, Miss Mary, 419. 

Evans, O. O., 401. 

Evans. Thomas L.. 402. 

Evansx die. Jnd., Willard library, 053, 097. 

Evarts. William AL, aids Ilovard Fiji versify, 
3599. 

Even mg school .209; system of, 3027. 

Everet i , Edward, letter quoted. 1573. 

i Ewing (’allege, aul to students, 1571;*. 

Examinations, advantages of oial and written, 
932; and preparation of teachers, 345; an- 
nual competitive, 175,182; college entranco, 
14; departmental, 254; exemption from, 200; 
for certificate, 225; for diploma, 17"; for 
special professors, 231 ; fraudulent papers, 
271; juries, 180; of designs, 198; papers, 42; 
public, 157; time, 42; written, 751. 

Examiners of papers, accredited, from abroad, 455. 

Exceptional and defeetivo children. 358. 

Excess of proportion of boys or girls. 27. 

Exchange, expenses of, 709; systems of, 703 

Exchanges, international, 708. 

Executive and staff, 809. 

Execution of compulsory education law, 1 185. 

Executive department, 80S. 

Exemption, minimum age for, 206. 

Exercise hook, character of American, 590. 

Exorcises, gymnastic, 352; physical, 351; prac- 
tical. 349; school, 197; religious, 204. 

Exeter College, aid to Btudents, 1598. 


Exhibits, American educational. Trench views on, 
585-599: Catholic, at the Columbian Expos! 
lion. 450; contras*, between American and 
foreign, in Chicago, 652, educational, at 
World s Fair, 458; from the Argentine 
Republic, Japan, Trance, and Germany, 448; 
from Chirk University, 495; IVom Egypt, 
455, from Liberia, 4 H; from University of 
the City of Hew York, 465; from three cities 
of Ohio, 1097; grouped. 491 ; in Children s 
. "Building, 475, 476; in Illinois Building, 474, 

475 ; not. ^isciissod for i\ ant of proper inter- 
pretation. 481; of first* important 1 ') from 
| Germany, 454; of high-school w >rk, 1988; 

! of higher education, 463; of Maine, BUG; 

| of Massachusetts. 482, 1022; cf methods 

and results ot advanced research work, 
40.>; of needlework. 1018; o’* thoroughness 
of university instruction in Germany, 153; 
of tin vocation »f education, 446: of United 
StaKs Bureau ol Education, 448, 473,474, 
475: of on.au's industrial work, 448; of 
work done, t Anmipoli;, Naval Academy— 
iho ha, tie ship Illinois, 476; Bussian, 16; of 
models. 190, working, 1S9 ; Wae+zoldt on 
cdue ’tionak 518. 

AVc 7*o Edio-ational exhibit. 

Expansive system criticized, 531. 

Expendituie, current, in Belgium 16ft, 179, 183; 
i.i Canada. 2'6; public school, 1890. 581; in 
' Trance, 222; in India, 206; for salaries, 37, 

! 183; for school purposes, 3, 315. 37, 10, 189, 

J 176; forsne*, *J7 : in si bools of Chicago, 580, 

i 687, per capita, 3. 28, 206; in America ami 

i Italy, 815; ]m csoiial, in American schools, 

673. 

I Tv peudit in is and waste. 802. 

1 Expenses, ‘ 111111111 ' *^ft. communes hear, 200; of 
j exchange, 7 of public schools, how met, 

534. 5 

Expenses, traveling, 176. 

Exocrine utal p-.whol. *g\, 359, 380, 3(54, 378, 381, 
411. 

' Ex pcriuieuLil s' ieiucs, 22 1. 

• Experiment .si Pious. 165. 

; AVc A g^ieult It.l 1 evpei iiiicnt stations, 1280 , 

’ Experimenting on school \ presence o*' in America, 

! 565. 

Experiments in the ps>choh»gical laboratory, 418. 
i E\ posit ion, Colnmhiaii, 16. 

' /Vc a (no < 'olomhian Exposition amt World’s 
Fair. 

• Extension, university, 188,439. 

j Extension i’oiwm’m w ith 4 "ichors in various cities 
of ( 'alifonua, 263. 

Extra assistance, 166: .grants, 205. 

Extravagance of homes of education, 45. 

Exuberance of life in child, 382. 

E \ei.ing .schools, 266 . 

E> c, judgment of di dunces by, 389; value of 
'manual induing in t he ed’neat .on of, 380. 

Eyesight, of children depot ive. in upper grades, 
367. 


E. 


Eahyan House conference, 693. 

Factories, employment of children restricted, 539. 

Faculty, at Brussels. 186; at. Lyons and Js’uucy, 
235; of coeducational institutions, 71; of 
mathematics, 35ft; of sciences, 234; of uni- 
versities, 1), 182, 222; State uud private, 222. 

Faculty of imitation, child's, 371. 

Fads, detiuition mid scope, 043. 

Tairhairn, It. B.. 413. 

Fairbanks, Jonathan, 403. 

Fairchild, Hilaries G.,4<)9. 

Fairfield, grammar school to he set up in, 1247; 
school at, mentioned, 12tfl. 

Fairfield College, aid to students, 158G. 

Faickcnheimer, I)r. W., death and sketch, 1761. 

Falconer, Alexander, 405. 

Falkenstein. engincor, 1712. 

Fall Kiver (Mass.) public library, 955, 969. 

Falls Village, David M. Hunt library, 951, 965. 

Farmer, M. Gerrish, death and sketch, 1769. 

Farmington, Coirn., regulation of sehdbls In 1796, 
1254. 
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Farnha«n,J.E.U.,407. 

Farquliar, Thomas, 406. 

Farr, Mrs. E. P.. 1130. 

Fassett. James H.,403, 

Fatherland, history of, 240. 

Fatigue, investigai ions of efforts oil children, 637 ; 

subject of child stmlv, 365. 

Fauld, Dr. Henry, 1208. 

Faust. B. C., 386. 

Faweet, Mrs., 1174. 

Fawcett, Miss, 426. 

Fay, Miss Luella E. (Mrs. Maynard), 481. 
Feathers* un, H. Walter, 428. 

Foe liner, Professor, exhibits collection of school 
readers, 554. 

Fechner, Professor, leader in child study, 635. 
Feeble minded, institutions for, statistics of State 
institutions, 2061, 2004; of private schools, 
2065, 2066 

Feeder schools, 268. 

Fees for students, 174, 182, 18:5, 240; for technolog- 
ical instruction, 671-673. 

Feelian, Archbishop, statue of, 508. 

Fell! i ng, II., 386. 

Felkiu Henry M.,and Emmie, 305. 

Fell, Thomas, 41 1. 

Fellows, Prof. S.M.,1124. 

Fellows, Kt. Lev. Samuel, 424. 

Fellowships in English university, discussed, 
1575; number in United States, 15' r 3. 

Felton. Charles N., 1728. 

Female academies in New Vork and exhibit of lit- 
erary work. 511. 

Female education, 271 : in Japan, 1205. 

Fen el on, mentioned. 588. 

Fenollosa, E. F., 430. 

Fenwick, Mrs. Bedford, 1174. 

Ferdinand JMaiia, regulates school disci] dine, 325. 
Ferguson, It. < }., 415. 

Ferguson, Walter B.,399. 

Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn., 952, 065. 

Fcrri, U., 386. 

Ferry, J ules, 178<». 

Fiek'ett, Wyman C.,402. 

Fiction, 033; catalogues, 936; difficulty of select- 
ing, HI 2 : educational, 934 ; quantity and qual- 
ity of. 035, standard, 696; value, 934. 

Fiedler, T)r., anatomical charts of, 640. 

Field, Benjamin II.. death and sketch, 1769. 

Field, (\ run W., death and sketch, 1753. 

Field, Mrs. 1I.L. .420. 

Fieweger, Joseph L., 408, 

Figueira, J, H ., 347. 

Figures showing time given in the four years in 
United States, 1453, in the French Lyc6e, 
1454; in the Prussian Gymnasium, 1454. 
Files, document, 742. 

Finance's of public schools, 3,170, 170. 

Finch, F. K.,1157. 

Fincklrr. Prof. Ditmar, 424. 

Findlay ('allege, aid to students, 1589. 

Findlay, J. «L, 395. 

Findley, Saniuel, 437. 

Fine Arts, Museum of, Boston, 703; school for en- 
couragement, exhibit mentioned, 652. 
•Finger, F. A., 319. 

Finishing schools, 178. 

Finland, experience in eooducation, 530 ; statistics 
of education, 2076. 

Finley, J. H., 410, 

Finley, W. A., 417. 

Finney, N. J., 419. 

Fire, in United States Capitol. 708; loss of cele- 
brated libraries by, 725; precautions 
against, 731. 

Fire escape in schools, essentially American, 618; 
in Italy, 618. 

Fire insurance, basis of rating. 730. 

Fireproof buildings, 729. 

Fire-resisting stones, 729. 

Fish, Hamilton, death and sketch, 3769. 

Fish culture, training in, 448. 

Fisher, Charles II., death mid sketch, 1769. 

Fisher, I). W., 410. 

Fisher, George 1\, 399. 

Fisher, Gilman 0., 407. 

Fisher, Giif> tarns, death and sketch, 1769. 

Fisher, Oscar L. 416. 

Fisheries trade school, 189. 


Fisli-oil manufactory, 1741. 

Fisk University, aid to students, 1591 : charges 
and expenses, 1552 ; manual labor at, 1553; 
manual training at. 1561 ; proposed law and 
medical courses 1564; sources of income, 
1553. 

Fislce, John, quoted on principle of religion in 
K ew En gland, 1244. 

Fiske, L. II., 412. 

Fitch, Mr., mentioned. 1241. 

Fitch, K.T..401. 

Fitch, J. G., 216, 1168. 

Fitchburg (Mass.) public library, 955, 969. 

Fit/.. Dr. G. W.,434, 

Fit/, Dr. Iteginahl H. quoted, 1621. 

Fitzgerald, A. II. , 408. 

Fitzgerald, Thomas S.,410. 

Fitzhugli, L. T., 418. 

Fitzpatrick, Hon. F. A., 428. 

Flag, salute, to. in American schools, 590. 

Flagg, Itufus C., 417. 

Flanders, 158, 174, 185, 192. 

Fleisclimann, Carl, death and sketch, 1761. 

Fleming, Hayward, 41C. 

Flemish or Dutc h language in Belgium, 158, 178. 

1 87. 

Flemish or German, 193, 199. 

Fletcher, .Tames, death and sketch, 1769. 

Fletcher, W. I M librarian, 576. 579, 580, 808, 878, 895, 
925, 927, 944, 1010. 

Fletcher free library. Burlington, Vt., 889. 

Flexibility of the child mind ami character, 372. 

Flint, Di\ Nellie M., 3U08. 

Floor space of educational exhibits, 446. 

Florida, constitution of J845 on education, 1328; 
of 1865 and 1868, 1350; of 1885, 1392; edu- 
cational exhibit, 1136; medical require- 
ments in, 1620,1622; normal and industrial 
college, 1130; pecuniary aid to students, 
1578 ; stat isties, agricultural aud mechanical 
colleges, 1672, 1676, 1978; blind institutions, 
2056, 2058; city schools, 1787 ; c unuiorcial col- 
leges, 2022, 2020 ; deaf i institutions, 2042, 2044 ; 
normal schools. 20(12, 2010, 2014 ; private sec- 
ondary schools, 1902: public high schools, 
1820 “uiiiveisities and colleges, 1953; tom- 
peranco educational law, 3161. 

Fiorina Conference College, aid to students, 1578. 

Flower, Enoch, employed ns school-teacher, 1261. 

Flower makers’ school, 390. 

Fluctuating standard, 267. 

Fluctuation in attendance, 96, 171. 

Fliigel, < )., and Keio, W., editors, 393 

Folk, < \ A .,419. 

Folsom, (.'banning, 403. 

Foltz, 393. 

F'»lw ell, William W., 887. 1L01, 1 122. 

Fonseca, Manuel D. da, death and sketch, 1761. 

Fontaine. PEveqiie. 19! . 

Food supply of Alaska destroy ed by industries of 
whites, 1708. 

Foosc, Lemuel ()., 406. 

Forhos, Edwin H., 399. 

Forbes, John F., 409. 

Forbes, John J., 406. 

Force’s American Archives, 706. 

Forcing communes, 171. 

Ford, Henry A., 437. 

Ford’s test of the perfect library, 809. 

Foreign and American exhibits, graphics nsod 
in, 449. 

Foreign birth or extraction, 25. 

Foreign classical tongues, 3479. 

Foreign collections not unpacked for want of 
space at the World’s Fair, 472. 

Foreign countries, statistics of education, 654, 
2074-2081. 

Foreign exchanges, 706. 

Foreign language, reading book in, taught by pic- 
t lives, 381. 

Foreign modern tongues, 1480. 

Foreign students, how distributed, 223. 

Foreign systems of education, mastery of, 1505. 

Foreign words associated with English words, 381. 

Foreign work in binding, 915. 

Foreigners and Burmese, 267. 

Foresty, school of, mentioned in Aorth Dakota 
const itution, 1398. 

Forge, An at ole do la, death and sketch, 1761. 
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Form study and draw.ug, 462. 

Formation of habits. 1469. 

Forsomau, C. A , 397. 

Forster W.K., 1171. i 

Forum, The, Dr. Hall's tides in, 035; school in- ! 
q nines of, 567. \ 

Foster, Mr., 703. I 

Fos 1 oi , Charles F. , 400. f 

Foster, J., 938. ; 

Foster, Luther C.. 404. 

Foster. William E., 878, 903, 975. 982. ! 

Founding a library, 970. ! 

Fowler and Bf rrou, Messrs., 274. 

Fo::, James, menU lied, 1265 . 

Fox, Kellie. L., 950, 909. 

Fox, William F., 408. 

Fox worthy, Alice S„ 419. 

Fragmentary courses, 197. 

Framingham (Mass.) (own library, 955, 909. 

Franc**, aid to students, 1573; beginnings of inllr- 
eiice on American education, 1310; Catholic 
schools at World s Fair. 651; civil govern- j 
mont, 219. delegates to World's lair, 556; j 
educational exhibit at World’s Fair. 518, 554, , 
624. 051, 1179; criticism on, 519; cducat* mal ! 
system, 8, 158. 219, 221 , election of courses in, 
572; exhibits, extent, 052; of varioushdiools, 
589; success of, 589; experience in couvont ; 
education, 539; lirst report on American j 
medical schools, 605; Lo SonduT on bool- { 
trade, 598,- manual training exhibit, 573; ; 
manual work, exhibit, 589: medical rnstruo- ! 
tion reoiganized, flbl . mUciul publications j 
wanted. 582; p( cnniary aid to students, 1008- j 
1610; pooils’ u evk oi nibit purehnsed 555; | 
school attendance m, 015; surpassed by Prus- 
sia, 552, exhibits, character of 589 •’ statis- 
tics of education, 2074; supmiorn.y of edu- 
cation in, 573: technical * "bools also mili- 
tary, 074. 

TV. nr is df.s< ph dentil and sketch, 1769. 

Fi unrlu.-i' in male citizen- 158. 

Franchise,. ,See also Sutlrage. 

Franck, Adolphe, 1 /80. 

Fraiu’ke, on the si idy of googi aphy. 280. 

Fiam-ke FriedricL d\ath and sketch, 1761. 

Franco- Prussian wsu. iuilucueo » American edu- 
cation, 1341. 

Frank, Jf. L., 405. 

Frank, Louis, quoted, 1628. 

Frankfort on the Mam, exhibitor Gymnasium pro- 
grammes from, 640. 

Frankhausen, J., 1784. 

Franklin, Benjamin, mentioned, 026, 1310; quoted, 
G58. 

Franklin, George a.. 403. 

Franklin and Marshall College, aid to students, 
1590 ; exhibit, 1085. 

Franklin College, aid to students, 1580. 

Franklin Institute library, 884. 

Fraud ulont examination papois, 271, 272; medical 
si bools. 1622 ; t v tract, Oil. 

Fraunfel ter, Elias, 406. 

Frazer. Robert, 418. 

Frederick Will. am, 249. 

Frederick William Gymnasium, Berlin, 499; mod- 
els of. 552. ‘ j 

Frederiksen, Miss, 12. 

Fmloriksen, K.,on world's congresses, 641-044. 

Free, Albert T„ 415. 

Free, Heinrich, 393. 

Free access to hook shelves, 979. 

Free education, 255 , in Japan, 655 ; in Mexico, 653 ; 
in Uruguay, 654; in United States, 048. 

Free instruction'in United States, progress under 


II. Manu, 648. 

Free elementary schools, 243. 

Free-hand and mechanical drawings, 190. 
Free-hand drawing of countries, 28L 
Free issue of hooks for pupils, 1472. 

Free lectures important, 854. 

Free libraries and mechanics’ institutes, 255. 

Free public kindergartens 1030. 

Free public library, Newark, N. J 747 
Free public library commission of Massachu- 
setts, 709. 

Free residence for teacher, 207. 

Free schools in New England, Webster on, 1552 
note . 


Seeoleo Educational provisions in State con- 
stitutions, 1312-1 414. 

Free students, 175, 203. 

Free text books, apparatus, »tc., 480. 1043-1044 ; 
beneficent resuVs ol, 1673; in Pennsylvania 
school-, 11)73* ii, lection overcome h\ paper 
covers, 1673, 

Free tuition in universities, 187,52s. 

FrueJmau s Aid Society, collective exhibit. 495; 
contributes to Glatlin University. 1552; of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, ,1137. , 

F.eedom. local j6: 159. 

Freetund, it. IT., 407. 

Vm .mm, Edward A., doth and sketch 1762; 

; noted. 1225. 

I'lewaan, J. II ., 4e0. 

T’reihold. 380. 

French, Alias Frances (*., 337. 

French, Prof. W. \L U., 431. 

French book exhibit, treated, 595. 

French bonks, character and position, 599; on 
increase of in Vmei. *a, 596; prominent in 
Eastern li.M’urhs, .V.’O. 

l’r< neb claim to superiority in all things cduea* 
tioi.al, 599 

F’oncli c» Ionics, South Aimricn, educational ex- 
hums, 497. 

Fn nch commission dissatistied, 1189. 

French c muuissioners, 11. 

French education;. exhibit, descriptive writing 
in, 631. 

French eminent educators, 1180. 

French exhibit, From h \ iew of, 585. 

French genius \ isiblo in (Quebec, exhibit, 509. 

French language, H, 56, 62; or Walloon, 158, 177, 
182; . . t Egyptian schools, 0,>5; in Turkish 
schools, 1211; mav lie used in Louisiana 
schools, b*’. 1 * 

French l.yoV, 14.* . 

French mam ml training, 1180. 

Fiench periodicals and newspapers, ]mhlished in 
Fid I oil Slates, 596. 

French Protest mil College, aid to students, 1584. 

French Rc\olutmn incut ioned, 1300. 

French school exhibit. 588; religious character of 
exhibit. 051; stenography in, Gfn. 

French scientists 229. 

Ft'oiic.li specialist.-, on medical education in United 
States, 001. 

French tract, Ohio, lands for education, 1272. 

French Uni.cr-dty library exhibit, \isiled.5K3. 

French viov\s on American education. 585 599. 

Freshman, preparation of, 80, 90. 

Fresh w ater, li. M ., 41 i 

Freytag, read by blind, 551. 

Frick, I>r. Otto, death and sketch, 1702. 

Frick, O. and Fridel, 393. 

Frick, O., and JI. Meier, editors, 393. 

Fricke., Fr. W., 393, 

Friends* Public School, Philadelphia, founded 
1689. 1264; chartered. 1265. 

Friends' schools, 08, 

Friends’, Society of. contribute to mgroed neat ion, 
1553. 

Frieze, Henry Simmons, 11 F 

Frol id, F., 3*87, 571 : and Pcstaloz/.i, 247; educa- 
tional ideas, influence of, 526; education of 
man, 384. 

Frbbel, .Julius, 285; his \iows on Garl Hitter's 
“ comparative geography,” 285. 

Froebol Academy, in Brooklyn, 370. 

Frocbei schools at, work, exhibit of, 640; women 
in, 043. 

*SW' alxo Kindergarten. 

Frochel stem, 198, 615. 

Frohlich, Gust,. 393. 

Frohschainincr. Professor, 1781. 

Frost.. William G.,411. 

Fry, .Judge, 1117. 

Fry, Benjamin St. Jamet*, death and sketch, 
J753. 

Fryi Mm, Susan, 1156. 

Fuchs, Marcus, quoted on Boston schools, 567. 

Fulcoiner, Daniel, 429. 

F tiller, Homer T., 413. 

Fulton, Kohert. Ik, 412. 

Fulfon, William, 408. 

Fiimagalli, G., 893. 

Function of the library, 693, 
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Function fit growth of tho braiii after attaining 
it« siz«' and weight, 307. 

Fund, surplus institutes 1056. 

Fundamental law developed before the accessory, 
358, 350. 

Fundamental method of new psychologists, 382. 
Funds, lor indigent pupils, 221 ; invested, 87; j>ro- 
duetive,87. 

Furbish, Alice O., 885, 054, 907. 

Furman, ilev. Thomas 1*., death and sketch, 1753. 
Furman Thuivorsity, aid to students, 1500. 

Fumes, 191. ^ 

Furniture for library, 740; for National Museum, 
1(58. 

Furst, F., 387. 

Furukawa, M. t 1208. 

Fuss, Dr. Hubert, death and sketch, 1702. 

Future culture, the kindergarten tho Inundation 
for, 438. 

Future, school of the, 358. 

Fylle, Charles A., death and sketch, 1702. 

Gage, Lyman .L, 434. 

Gain in college educated teachers, 1070. 
Galbraith, L’nilessnr, 250. 

Galesburg (111.) ) mb lie library, 953, 90.5. 

Gall, Fenton, 4U. 

Gall. i her, *1 allies, 953, 900. 

Gallatin, Albert, d e Her son to, on tbo National 
Fuiversity, 1308; Life of, cited, 1312. 
Gallauuf t, ti e elder, 1001. 

Gallaudet, i,. HI., 409, 1132. 

Galhiudct College, 1131 ; aid to students, 1578. 
Galleglmr, Prof. It. E., 433. 

Gallon, Douglas, 387. 

Gambrcll, A . !»., 410. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, courses in, 1555, 
1508. 

(land, 173, 192. 

Gsumet, Dr. George, death and sketch, 1709. 
Gannon, Thomas *1 413. 

Guns, \V. G.,400. 

Gantrey, IS! r. T., 212. 

Oantz, E. d ., 412. 

Gar, T., 891. 

Garbini, Adriano, quoted, 302. 

Gardening, domestic, 170, instruction in, Havana, 
327. 

Gardner, Clarence, death and sketch, 1709. 
Garliehl, dames A., presents memorial to Con- 
gress for a bureau of education, 1289; mem- 
ber of committee on, 1289; speech on, 1207; 
<j noted, (T>1. 

Garland, Caroline IT., 900, 972. 

Garments from Colored Industrial Institute, Pino 
Bluff, Ark., 493. 

Garrett, Emma, 1084; death and sketch, 1709. 
Garrett, Mary }S., 1084. 

Garrett, W. jfi., 1510. 

Garrison, C. 1*., 406. 

Garrison, Joseph F., death and skrteh, 1753. 

Gass, Howard A., 437. 

Gastman, E. A., 400. 

Gat eh, Thomas M., 41 C. 

Gates, George A., 410, 1125. 

Gates, Merrill E., 412, 1058, 1071 . 

Gates College, aid to students, 1580. 

Gatterer, J. Christian, 281. 

Gault, Franklin B.,410. 

Gauss, E. F. I/., librarian, 576 ; translates paper for 
World’s Congress of Librarians, 576, 

Gay, Mr., organizes Massachusetts oxhiblt, 586. 
Gay, Professor, 1034. 

Gay, William, 407. 

Geddings, J. I)., 1496. 

Gecting, D. M., 397, 400. 

Geigor, A., 387, 

Goistbeck, M., 320, 321. 

Gelmini, Andrew. 387. 

General course, 187. 

General Government, 87, 93. 

General inspections, 224. 

General meetings, 807. 

General subscription library, 702. 

General supervision, 186. 

General vitrto - of system of pnblic education, 159, 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, 
* * A pprentices 1 ’ library, 874. 


Genetic point of view, mental endowment from, 
861. 

Genola, Francisco, 1783. 

Genzmcr, A., 387. 

Geographers in Germany, 283. 

Geographical elements classified, 300. 

Geographical lomologios, 285. 

Geographical magnitude of countries expressed 
in a diagram, 305. 

Geographical physical objects expressed in dia- 
gram, 305. 

Geographical teaching in Europe, 289. 

Geographical textbook, 279. 

Geography, a matter of self-evidence, 285; a, sci- 
ence of the surface of the earth, 286; Amer- 
ican methods of teaching, 568,* and history, 
282, 285, 286; as a study, 177, 199; as a natural 
science, 281, 286; cause and effect in, 315; 
comparative, 285; development of, Illus- 
trated, 554; diagrams of time given to, in. 
Germany and America, 681 -084; great vari- 
ety in treatment of, 519 ; highest aim of, 458 ; 
history of study of, 279; in common schools 
of Bavaria, 327; in modern schools, 283; in 
Munich, 317; knowledge presupposed, 286; 
limits, 280; methods of teaching in North 
Dakota, 621; modern methods and devices 
in teaching, 288, 319; of Belgium, .107, 169; 
popularized, 285; jmsition in school organ- 
ism, 28i; primary, in Germany, 313; teach- 
ers of, 285; teaching, in Central Europe, 279, 
289; the center of scientific instruction, 279; 
variety in treatment of, 519. 

Geometric forms, 170, 198. 

Geometiy, 51, 57, 63, 167, 170. 

George, «l., 413. 

Georgetown Collego, Kentucky, aid to students, 
1581. 

Georgetown T diversity library, 875. 

Georgia, assists catholic, ism, 536; claims part of 
West, 1208; constitution of 1777 on educa- 
tion, 1314; of 1798, 1318; 1868, 1357; 1877,1387; 
medical requirements, 1G21), 1621, 1622; pe- 
cuniary aid to students, 1578; school of tech- 
nology, freo tuition, 673; statistics agricul- 
tural’ and mechanical colleges, 1972, 1976, 

; blind instil utions, 2056, 2058, 2000 ; city 
schools, 1787; colleges for women, 1969; com- 
mercial colleges, 2022, 2024 ; denfinstitutions, 
2012,2044,2018; law schools, 1988 ; medicine, 
1990, 1993; normal students, 2014; private 
secondary schools, 1902; public high schools, 
1820; school of theology, 1982; universities 
and < alleges, 1953; uses surplus of 1836 in 
education, 12*7 ; votes against. National Uni- 
\orsity hi Federal convent ion, 1293. 

Gerh, T. If., on Tadd’s now method of drawing, 
645 

Gerhind, 285. 

G er i mi n , 5 1 . 56, 62, 1 77-1 79 . 

German and English Seminary and Academy, 
Milw aitkeo, 3120. 

German hook exhibit, TI. Lo Soudier on, 596; 
visited, 583. 

German book trade, business methods, 597; II. Lo 
Soudier on, 597 : statistics, 597; technical in- 
ntnu lions in, 597. 

German books, prominence of, in public libraries, 
596; wide circulation and causes, 598-599. 

German compositions, difficulties and weakness 
of, 628; methods of assigning, 628; spocimen 
themos, 028. 

German criticism on American education, 521-583. 

German Empire, area compared with Flitted 
States, 523 ; ed u cation compulsory, 1 182 ; edu- 
cational exhibit, 1181; made up by union of 
States, 1182. 

German evangelical parochial schools, 536; at- 
tacks on, 536, 537 ; character of, 536. 

German exhibit, admiration of, 557 ; French view 
of, 585 ; suggestions as basis for nmsoum of 
education, 558; united plan lor university 
exhibit, 464. 

German Geographical Congress, 311. 

Gorman imperial council, powers, 323. 

Gorman language, opposed for national reasons, 
537 ; students or, 537 ; teaching of, in public 
schools, 564 ; value of study of, 537. 

German librarian association, proposed, 583. 
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German PbrarioK diiferoncos from American, 577 ; 

difficulty of getting books, 583. ! 

German manual training exhibit, American opin- ! 
ion on, 570; arrangement, ;>60 ; objects from | 
Her] in ami Gorlitz work&hopa. 509; W'aetz- 
oldton,5fi9. ; 

German man exhibit, mentioned. f»2C. 

Gorman medical students, 1031, 1032 \ 

Genua.: method of instruction, \V T. Harris on, ! 
543. ! 


German newspapers published in United States, 
500. 

German pedagogy, 9. 

German pol;, rose .iblanco to Atmrie.su 

po.-d -grad u.tte* con. sea. 009. 

German readers, collection of, '<>. 

German schools separated trom Latin in JFavni : a, 
1500, 325. 

German soconda'H schools, diagram of cour-i s in, 
(581 OKI. 

German technological schools, diagrams ( '* 
courses, G84 5 . 

German uni verMiiey and American youth, 590, 
exhibits, 500; vulm , 463 , .ulhmncc on the 
: u’og re.se, of ci" ili/.ut ion, 403, K'-l; lihraij < v 
fid it, visited, 5S3. 

Geirnuns, in Chicago. 500 ; in IVuusy Iv.'pda, 1201 ; 
normal ? oh oof* of, in Aim rica, 56-! , 

Germantown (Pad Friend ’d tree Jib'ary , 900, 971. 

Germany, 4, 11; 1»« . inning *.f prof, s.doual stud- 
ies in, 1020, « ■ .lu« .if i* -n. 525, 53", eompu?- 
snry education centra.". ed v, ilb American, 
53s‘ ; discipline, 54'’ ; cducatioi draw ; :ig, 
ami model] eg i ol\ i Lor to A nierh a*i, 557 , of 
women, 531; oval instruction, 550; mu pi vior 
technological instruction, 550; tom her an 
text-book, 550; uso o r lih'rarv* imx'ids, 537 ; 
eloctroloi bimlogy developed along Amcii- 
iean lines, (»7(>; educational exhibit at 
World's Fair. 449, 518, 024- anatomical 
charts, mentioned, 010; apparatus, 039; ar- 
chitectural drawings in, 40t ; arrangement 
and description, 518; Mind, 551; botanical 
and biological charts, 010 ; contents, 039; de- 
scription of, r «5n • extent and rank, 052: g 4 \ m- 
na.'tics c\cli led. 549; ii pedagogy, 401; 
kimlergni tens not ivprcie n cd, 5.>0; Fug< r 
stcsll on, 659: location, 039 ; modi Is of school 
buildings, 552; of llerlin, 551 ; of dillVront 
States 519- of first impo. inime, 451; of pu- 
pils' woik, OFF criticisms on, 554, 555; for- 
tune i of, 555. school journals, 051, school 
literature, 539; scope, 5ilt; teacher's alma- 
nacs, 551 ; technological instruction exclud- 
ed, 519< text books, 550; work in preparing, 
5 19, 550 ; \Y rriemburg elementary' schools, 
5"(J ■ gt ogtaphical teaching in, 9; liastaught 
the world, li 82; history of .secondary educa- 
tion in, 5.)0 ; inllticnco of Salzmaim and l’es- 
tnlo/.zi (U schools, 558; length of medical 
courses, 1(531; liberty m education, 550; 
met hods centra-ted with American, 505; 
model school baths, 499 ; official publications 
wanted, 582; organization of lib. aria us, 583; 
P‘*cuninry«id tost ud« nU, 10J0-1G12; reports 
not published, 534; salaries of teachers, 54(5; 
bell ools divided on deiioininatioiial lines, 324; 
secondary education of women, 499; statis- 
tics of education, 2074-2070; study of an- 
cient languages, 542. 

Germany, South, Technological University, dia- 
gram of courses, 085; electrotechnology , dia- 
gram of courses, 085. 

Gerok, read by blind, 551. 

Ghent, 101 -191 ; citizen of. 301. 

Ghisleri, Prof. A., 12; on education in tho united 
States, 017-025. 

Giant microtome, exhibit of. 484 

Gibbons, Abbey IF, death and sketch, FG9. 

Gibbous, J ames, Cardinal, plan lor Catholic school 
exhibit, 050. 

Gibson, Truce, 1708, 1/17. 

Gibson, Kamlall L., death and sketch, l<e3. 

Gifford, John H-, 492. 

Gift of section 1 0 m every township, 1126. 

Gifts, new, to tlm educational world, 4 Jo ; to Liv- 
erpool -Museum, 854. 

Gilbert, I>r., 1177. 

Gilbert, Charles IF, 403, 428 


Gilbert, IT. C.,308. 

Gilbert, Newell IF, 400. 

Gilbreath, S. G., 415. 

Gilchrist, J. C., 1124. 

Giles, Rev. Ghaunccy death and sketch, 1770. 
Giliett, Cha.s. IF, 877. 

Gilman, Dr. i>. C. 411,423,42i. 1095. 

Gilmore, Patiick S., death and sketchy 1753. 
Gilroy, Professor, 259. 

GPtner, YF S. ill. 

Gindcly, Anton, death and sketch, 1702. 

Giotto, picture* of, mentioned, 022. 

Girnid College, rhanu tor, 045 ^exhibit, 4S5, 10R8. 
Girls AmeiieiUi College for, at Coils nlinvplts, 
exhibit, 482; domestic economy lor. 348; ed- 
ucation of, in Vmcriea and Germany, 53} ; 
handiwork exhibit from Russia, 455; f»oesc-‘ 
bold industry adapted to, 187; housework,* 
wcboi ls foi, 180; in high schools, 541; per 
■ cut. 532 • ’iced lev. ork for, 348 ; sloyd work,’ 
in Albany (N. V.) high school. 48 1 *: schools 
for, in Russ hi, nv oam of, 087 ; trade t-ehools 
•'ov, 19(i. 

Girls’ Classic;* i Selmo! of Indianapolis, 1101 
Girls' Gymn. »ium d Mos» ow, 509. 

Girls’ ilmnc ;\t< Sit ku, 1711. 

Given, 10. W., 1 »32. 

Gladstone, J. II , 210. 

Glndstom, William JC.,735. 

Glass, jC ( 108. 

(i ’ass, Capt. IF. 1743. 

Glcic.hmanii, 35*8. 

Glenn, Gustin ns IF, 397. 

Glisari, A ..death ami ketch, 1702. 

G lot telle;,. I I1.40F 

Gb>\( rsv’lh* (S. V.' free library, Uffl, 973, 

GlnMonv of the liicuior.' i.i t In- average school, 
1(558. 

Gobble, Aaron 1C., .* t >. 

God bey, S. M..419. 

Godfiey. Lydia IF, 882. 

Goethe, 559*; i cad by blind, 551, 

(loir, a vchsi 1 exhuumd from, u96. 

Gobi mines and coal fields in Alaska, 17 41. 

Golden Gate K iudergarten, 1158. 

(Joldi n Gale Normal School, 1142. 

Goler, W illiam IF 111. 

( Jolty, IF, 587. 

Gout. mi, A vnablo, 1783. 

(ion eillo and Cains College, aid to st udents, 160], 
(J inzab-H, e\ Pi evident, 178 F 

Goode, G i'.row u, 1143, 1220, 1293, 1303, 15 ( 1 ( 5 , rib d, 
1509; on value of Washington's bujie n‘ l,o 
Nat ional University , 1304. 

Gooden, \V. r J’ M 40*h 
( ioodiomugb, Prof. W r . S. , 430. 

Goodison, J olin, !*, 289 ; article-; on teaching geo- 
grajdiy in Kurop“, 289. 
fi.iolv.iil, Mr., mentioned, 12N. 

( Joed win, A . 417. 

Goodwin, Mrs. 11. IF, death and sketch, 1770. 
Goodwin. LVv. Henry Af., death and shitrh, 1770. 
Goodwin, W. W.,415. 

Gooilyearof Now York, on coirinitlce on [inrcati 
‘of Fdueation bill, 12*- 9. 

Gojifert, Prof. IF. 509. 3! 9. 

Gordon, Airs., 1 174. 

Gordon, lid ward C., -D2. 

Gordon, George AVF, 407. 

Gordon. IF L., 387. 

Gdrlitz, tcTTestrial globe from, 534. 

Gorton, Charles IF, 405. 

Gorton, «T. Irving, 405. « 

Goslien, Mr., quoted on grants to English univer- 
sities, 674. 

Goscheu, G. J., 938. 

Gospel ministry, hinds for use of, in Wyoming Val- 
ley, 120(5; lands given in Connecticut for, 
1259 ; act of 1 793, 1257; oppo itiun to, 1257, 

1 258 

Goss, 1)1 K.. 400. 

Goi-s, John 1 nt rick, 403. 

Go8m*. Edmund, 938. 

Gossclies, 191. 

Gottingen, models from, 553. 

Got want, Joseph K., 408. 

Gunohcr, John F. t 418. 

Gould Miss f’larti A., 1742. 

Gould, Jay, 592; death and sketch, 1753. 
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Gould, JRnr.J. Loomis, 1742. - j 

Gould, Royal K., 401. 

Gounod, Charles Francis, 1780. 

Gove, Aaron, 300, 1133, 1510. 

Government, aid to schools in Denmark, 1180 ; odu 

catioual service of, 275; general, 87; grants j 
of, 204; local, 158; national, 13; of the li- 
brary, 743, 744, 745; provision for defective 
classes by, 1151. 

Government publications, 707. 

Government report, 771. 

Government school building, 1738* 

Gowen, MissM. 0., 1152. 

(rowing, Fred., 307. 

Grabowski, A., 414. 

Gradation and promotion of pupils, 1040; of Japa- 
nese schools, 501 ; system of, 1645. 

Grade, numbers, and distribution, 207 ; shortening 
the period of, 1040. 

Graded display in manual training, 1070. 

Graded work as opposed to individual work, 1040. 

Grades in cooperative relations, 452; of schools, 21. 

Graduate departments, 74. 

Gradua to work, cultivation of, 442. 

Graduates, m high schools mostly girls, 541; of 
high schools, 55,61,00; of high schools who 
do not go to college, 1490; of normal schools, 

5, 10; to teach, 840. 

Graduation, from districts in Ohio, >671; imblie 
schools in Pennsylvania, 1672. 

Graosel, A., 894. 

Gracsol’s Principles, Mary S. Cutter on, 578. 

Graham. A j ox ami or. 405. 

Graham, Bothwell, 399. 

Graham,*!. W., 407. 

Graham, James !>., 399. 

( 1 raham, W. 1 415. 

Grammar, 192. 

Grammar schools in America, 590 ; distrusted by 
high schools, 524 ; s> stem of, 1027. 

Grammatical analysis, diagram system in favor of. 
514. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., exhibit of drawings, 632. 

Grand Rapids (Midi.) library, 959, 971. 

Grant, Sir A., 207. 

Grant, F.L.,408. 

Grant, (). 14., 408. 

Grant, Hubert, death and sketch, 1702. 

Grant, U. S., 1 145; on national legislation lor edu- 
cation, 1293. 

Grant -in-aid system, 2G1. 

Grants, Congressional, 13; for modern languages, 
207; for specific subjects, 205 ; Government, 
204; municipal, 187; \ariable, extra, and 
tixed, 205-207; to older schools, 205. 

Granville, j. M., 387. 

Graphic presentation, 12 ; work, '.’.00, 308. 

Graphics used in foreign and American exhibits, 
449. 

G rat nitons admission, 17 4. 

Gratuitous instruction in Belgium, 162; in Den- 
mark, 1191 ; in Uruguay, 10. 

G rax oh, Z. C., 419. 

Grown, Charles T., 402. 

Gray Nuns, teachers of blind girls, exliibit, 509. 

GraybiR, William. M„ 419. 

Great Britain, 9; length of medical courses in, 1631 ; 
reorga ni/ation of elementary sehools in, 252 ; 
school at tendance in, 203 ; statistics of educa- 
tion, 2076. 

Great educational organizers, 1695. 

Greece, statistic s of education, 2076. 

Greek, 51, 56, 62, 177, 178; optional, 178 ; relegated 
tot wo years, 1489. 

Greek Ghurcli in Government sehools of Russia, 
1197. 

Greek conference, 1450. 

Greek studentship in Cambridge University, 1603. 

< 1 roeley , 1 to nice, 775. 

Greely, Gen. A. \V„ 427. 

Green, George F., death and sketch, 1753. 

Green, .Tames M., 1077. 

Green, Joseph A,, 419. 

Green, N.,410. 

Green, Rufus S., 418. 

Green, Sanmel Swctt, 579, 580, 698, 850, 875, 885, 958, 
938, 971. 

Greene, C. L., 955, 968. 

Greene, David M., mentioned, 660. 


Greene, Freeman A., 404. 

Greene, Rev. Harris R., death and sketch, 1753, 
Greene, J. P., 412 

Greene, Gen. Nathanael, on state of colleges, 1775, 
1295. 

Greene, S. H., 409. 

Greene, S. S., 1510 ; reads paper, 1288. 

Greenlee, L. 0., 399. 

Greenmail, A. V., 400. 

Greensladc, ,! . M., 405. 

Greenwood, James M., 403, 1128, 1131, 1492. 
G-reemvood, Thomas, 851, 85(5. 

Greenwood’s public libraries, 709. 

Grog, W. it., 938. 

Gregg, .1 olm C., 400. 

Gregory, B. C., 404, 1076. 

Gregory, C., 404, 

Gregory, John M., HOC, 1510. 

Gregory, Mrs. John M., 1 106. 

Gregory, Mrs. S. E., 956, 969. 

Grier, \V\ M., 415. 

Griffith, Elbert. W.,403. 

Griffith, George, 405. 

Griffith, II. P.,419. 

Grimes, Governor, Iowa, 1123. 

Grimmelsman, Joseph, 413. 

Grip, epidemic of, in Alaska, 1734. 

Grischow, O. E., death and sketch, 1762. 

Griscom, John, 1495. 

Griswold College, 1125. 

Griswold, Stephen B ,882. 

Griswold, W. M 937. 

Grohmann, J. C. A., 387. 

Growler, 393. 

Grossman, George, 411. 

Grounds and buildings of universities, 86; of 
schools, 2. 

Grovenor, Lady Henry, 1174. 

Grover, Thomas W ., death and sketch, 1770. 

Groves, Hiram I)., 418. 

( irowtli of a child, all-sided, 372. 

Gruhc, A. W.,321. 

Grundtvig (poet-pastor), 1192. 

Guarani ies and limitations, constitutional, 240. 

(I uatomalu, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 

G. lord, T. Tv., arranges Russian educational mu- 
seum, 652 ; examines and purchases g t > m- 
j nasfic apparatus, 650. 

j Gmrrier, Mr., opens higher courses for girls in 
' Russia, 688. 

! Guiana, edai-atioiuil statistics, 651. 

G ui< hardin, 192. 

' Guiohoteau, F. If., 413. 

Guilfotd College, aid to student s, 1588. 

Guillem in, Amedeo, 1780. 

( 1 uiun. Jt. <J ., 436, 1492. 

G ur/ot, 102. 

( 1 uliok, Mrs. A lice ( iordon, 1059. 
j ( lumim iv, S. R„ l 108. 

Gunnels, H. 398. 

Gunsaitliis, Rex . Frank, 430. 

( I it pt ill, Fannie S.,428. 

(* a ter in utli, Mr., assists Professor Riedler, 657. 

Gut he, TL. 320. 

Gutzmani), A ., 434. 

( 1 uy, \V r . K., 907. 

Gnyot, Professor, 313. 

Guzman, Honor V .. 437. 

Gymnasia, Prussian, statistics of attendance, 553 ; 

vocations chosen by graduates of, 553. 
Gymnasium, German, compared w r ith English 
grammar school. 524. 

Gymnasium, girls’, at Moscow, 500. 
j Gymnasium, King Frederick William, at Berlin, 
499; busts of educators in, 499-500. 

| Gymnasium and psychological laboratory, cou- 
j nection between, 380; exhibit, 447. 

Gymnasiums, apparatus of, 528; of private * 
schools, 535. 

I Gymnastic apparatus examined and purchased 
; for Russia, 650. 

i Gymnastic associations, aim, 650. 

1 Gymnastic exercises, 352. 

j Gymnast ies, 167, 170-199 ; Boston Normal School of, 
i 482; compulsory in Bavaria, 327; excluded 

! from German exhibit, 549; in high schools 

, and colleges, 528 ; in primary and grammar 

schools, 528 ; Ling system ol 482, 1195. 

! Gzowski, Sir Cusitner S., 426. 
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H. 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 80. 

II aim el, Hugo, 305. 

Habit, moral character developed by right, 1479. 

Habit of self-instruction, 1012. 

Habit of thoroughness in study, 167C, 

Haederli, J., 1784. 

Xlaferhridt, W., biological and zootomicul prepa- 
rations, mentioned, 040 

Hagar, I). Ib, 1496, 1498, 1503, 1510. 

Hagar, Sa^ah fk, 889 903, 975. 

Hagner, M., 1183. 

Hagen, Prof. Hein.gu. death and sketch, 177u 

Hahnemann Medical College, lu87. 

Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia. 465, 
467. 

Haight, Robert A., 400. 

Haigue, "William, mentioned, 1204 

Haiimann, Hon. \V. N., 420,428. 437, 568. 1090. 
introduces Fncbel’s ideas, 526; on develop 
meat of social relationships in graded 
schools, 487. 

Haiimann, Mrs. W. N,, 423, 428. 1 :»0. 

Hainault, 158, 186, 174; school of ernes, 192. 

Haiti, educational statistics. 651; exhibit. 1222. 

Hah , liev. Ed ward Everett, dedicatory address of, 
1659. 

Hale, John (1., death and shot* h. 1753, 

Hah', Prof. W. G., 425. on retmireiijont of Greek 
for bachelor <>l arts, 633, 

Hall, Edward W., 838. 


j Hard, M. E., 400. 

! H anile, Thomas, 401. 

Hardy, Albert, 408. 

Hardy, Alplu tts, 1204. 

Hardy, (J. E„ 937, 939. 

Hardy, J. W„ «11. 

Hare. Hev. George E„ death and sketch, 17:>3. 

! Ilargro^ c, John L. t 401. 

I Hark, J. Max, 419, 

! Hnrker, Jo seph R, ,417. 

Harkness scholarship in Cambridge XTjii\ ersity, 
1003. • 

ITarlmi, It. 15., 106. 
llaih.M, David W., 42. 399. 

Hannan, David A., 406. 

Harmonious education in America, aims, 680. 
Flatness handiwork from Smyrna. 501. 

Harnett, Mrs, S. K. ( 963, 975. 

Harta l, William F,, 407. 
llarpc-, William, 399 

Harper, \\ illiam 11., 410, 424, 592; comments on 
characteristha, of 641; promotes university 
i * xteimioii, 5M. 

j Harrier, f..G., 399. 

[ Harris, Euwn. S.. 40 J. 

| Harris, George William, 872. 

. Harris, llenrv, founds fellowship, 1573. 

; Harris, J. G ,‘1633. 

I Harris, James C. 399. 

| Harris, John 11., 415. 

! 11 rri.i, M. (h, °39. 

! Harris, T W.,4(H. 


Hall, Frank II., 400. 

Hall, G. Stanley, 11, 357,366, 387,412, 423 430, 434, 
435,436, !9f>8, 1492. hoi h educator and psycho- 
legist, 636 : inauguratosehiid study. 635, in- 
vestigates child’s intellectual life. 637: 
leader in child study, 642,643; on future 
of child study, 636; on relations between 
pedagogy and" psychology, 642 president of 
National .Association for Study of Children, 
638; professor of pedagogy, 635; proposes 
school for child study, 639. 

Hall, l)r. Joint Ik, 108G. 

Hall, S. F . 400. 

Hallenbeck, Willia» S., 404. 

Hniligan, Flora A., 9.*7, 97') 

Halsey, Rufus If., 408. 

Ham, L. 8., 400. 

Ham, W.J.,409. 

Hamburg, school for printers, 597; statistics 'of 
education, 2974. 

Hamerton, Ik (J., 938 

Hamilton, Alexander, Washington to, concerning 
national tmi\ ersity, 1302. 1303. 

Hamilton, F. M 495. 

Hamilton, Dr. J. II.. death and sketch, 1753. 

Hamilton, Robert I., 400. 

Hamilton, Sir William, 381. 

Hamilton, William, assistant agent in Alaska, 
17 1-7 ; put in charge of schools in Sitka dis- 
trict, 1745. 

Hamilton College, aid to students, 1586; library, 
885. 


Harris, W. T„ 15, 387, 395, 423, 424, 522, 539, 543, 545, 
547, 5d), 693, 895, H13, 1148, 1127, 1300, 1457, 

; 1489. 1491, 1492,1592. 1510, 1607 ; in 11 nonce, 629 : 

on education m Conned tout, 1250; value of 
reports by, 616, CO. 

! Harris colb ction « >etr\ . 793, 

! Harris free library and museum, 850. 

| lIuiTifon, benjamin, 1113, 1147. 

; Harrison, < ’askici, 1 193. 

| Harrison, Charles Ck, 415. 

Harrison, Miss Elizabeth, 428, 387. 

Harrison, F. 937. 

Harrison, M. W . 409. 

Hurt, Mrs. I>r.. 1 178. 

Hart, John K., 1495 
Hart, William, 1321. 

Hart- Dyke, Sir, 1171. 

! Ifartenktein, G., editor, 393. 

| Ilertfmd, founding of, 1249; grammar school to ho 
j set up in, 1247. 

! Hartford (Conn.) Library Association, 937. 

1 Hartford public library, 881, 951,965. 

Hartford Theological Seminary library, > 79. 

I Hartman, E. M 402. 

; Hartmann, Rerthold, 393. 

Hartnett, J. A., 413. 

Hart ihorn Memorial College, on coeducation of 
sexes, 1558; on higher education for negroes, 
1557; on 1 lie normal course, 1555. 

Hart sell, Rev J.C., 1137. 

Hartwell, Dr. Edward M., 387, 423, 434, 436. 

Hart wig, (>.,576,895. 


Hammond, J. D., 412. 

Hampden Sidney College, aid to students, 1592. 

Hampton (Va.) Normal and Industrial School, 
495, 1137; high character of, 1560 ; work done 
in, 527. 

llanawny, E. S., 948. 

Handier, J. W.,415. 

Hancock, Caroline O., 950, 964. 

Hancock, John, 1498, 1510. 

Hand, J.T., 407. 

Hand, discipline of mind through, 459; training 
of, 438. 

Hand fund, aid given to industrial training of 
negro, 1561 ; object and administration, 1553. 

Hand occupations, educative value of, 441. 

Handbooks in New York exhibit, 483. 

Handiwork, Catholic Protectory of New York, 
exhibit, 509. 

Hauegah tribe, 1742. 

Hanks, L. L. L., 401. 

Hann, J., 320. 

Hanover College, aid to students, 1580. 

Hanseatic cities, meager educational exhibit at 
World s Fair, 549. 

Harboume, <L W., 950, 964. 


Hurt /.lor, J. (k, 400. 

llnrv aid, John, 1038; bei|uest mentioned, 593, 1051, 
1227. 

Harvard Annex, 525, fill. 

Harvard College, 1036-1038, 1250, 1316; aid to stu- 
dents, 1:>83, 1584 ; and graduate school, 1040, 
1042; apparatus, 694 ; buildings, 694 ; change 
of Connecticut law relating to, 1245; charter 
of president and fellows, 1228; appendix to 
aanio, 1229, charts of students and teach- 
ers, *043 189:5, 1039, 1043, 1047; classified 
enrollment. 1863-1893, 1840; courses of 

study, I0i3, 1840; elective and prescribed 
studies. 1041, 1046; era of prosperity, 594; 
ferry granted to, 1227 ; first American 
scholarship in, 1575 ; grants of geuoral 
court to, 1220; history or its evolution, 593, 
594; library, 594; named, 1227; instructions 
to teachers in, 1235; legislation concerning, 
1636-1780, 1226-1236; management of pam- 
phlets, 581 ; o dicers, president, fellows, and 
students exempted Irom military service, 
1234; overseers established, 1642,1227; per* 
centage distribution, 1042; progress in last 
twenty years, 594 ; provisions made for, 1233 ; 
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provisions of 1091, 1230; re, solve of 1707 de- 
claring charter of 1050 not repealed, 1230; 
statistics, 594. 

Harvard Medical School, endowment received, 
1025; statistics ol' students with degrees, 
1025. 

Harvard University, 13, 1017, 1050, 1470; aid to 
atudepta, 1582, 1583; annual expenses, 1055; 
payment, 1050 ; average ago of matriculates 
in academic, department, 1020; character of, 
577; charts and apparatus, 482; constitu- 
tional provisions of Massachusetts for, 
1315; degrees confer ml, chart 7, 1051; den- 
tal course, 591, 1505; economics, 1048 ; Eng- 
lish department, 1048; evolution of, 007; 
exhibit, 405, 400, 1034; fails to understand 
education of engineers, G75; fellowship m, 
1573; (ionium department, 105; gifts, .1054; 
history department, 1048; income, 1053; largo 
sums received l>y, 001; Lawrence Scientific 
School founded, *001, GG2; library, 870 895; 
exchange, system, 083 ; growth, 1 052 ; matlie- 
mat ical department, 1048; medical course, 
1505 ; medical school visited, G05; personal 
expenditures, 073; pharmacy course, 1565; 
philosophy. 1058; physical exorcise at, 594; 
physios, 1050; requirements for entrance to 
scientific school, 008 ; resources, 59 1; sum- 
mer school, 029; statistics of students, 1049; 
uses gift of Lawrence for zoology, GG2, 6G3; 
visited by K. Osterborg, G23; women in, 525. 

Harvey/'' W.,' riled, 1275. 

Harwell, \Y. II.. 508. 

Haskell, Kilim M., 887. 

llaskell Institute, Indian school exhibit, 504. 

Hassell, 191. 

Hastings, K. AY., 405. 

Hastings. S. (h, death and sketc h, 1770. 

Hatch, \V. II. 400. 

Hatch, William E., 402. 

Hathaway, 15. T., 403. 

Hathaw ay, II lb, 402. 

llaupri't, ‘Charles, 400. 

IliiusUnecht, Emil, article by, on American edu- 
cation, 521-533; estimate of America, 522 ; 
gathers material for work, 521,522; notice 
of, 521. 

ITaunsnunm morocco, 908. 

ll;i von, Bishop, 1125. 

Haven, Erastus Otis, 1110. 

llaven. AY, L. It., 401. 

Haverford College, aid to students, 1590; library, 
888 . 

Haverhill (Mass.) public library, 879, 955,909. 

Havre oxhibil, museum of products in, C3I. 

Hawaii, statistics of education, 2078. 

Hnwkijw, V.O.,417. 

Hawkins, AV r . .1 ., 403. 

Hawley, Willis O., 414. 

Hawthorn, Prof. I ). T., 11 13. 

Hawthorne, .T., 919. 

llav.ltev. (Charles A., death and sketch, 1770. 

Hayden, Jessie AY., 951, 9Gt. 

Hayes, Uutherford 11., death and sketch, 17/u. 

Hay good. A. (*., 15G0; on benefit of Slater fund to 
industrial training, 1502; quoted. 1551 note , 
3560. 

Haynes, Thomas .T.. 1731. 

Huy ward, Almira L., 884, 955, 9C8. 

Hayward, Charles .J death and sketch, 1754. 

Headache, prevalence among school children, G37. 

Heal, James H., 408. 

Health and child study, 358. 

Health book, kept for ever.v child, 3G7. 

Healy,Gapt. M. A., 1705, 1712, 1724, 1728 ; advocates 
raising of reindeer, 1724, 1733,3736; report 
of observations on Alaska, 1724. 

Heard, Prof. J. O., 1200. 

Hearon, 1>. S., 419. 

Heatingand ventilation, 44; lighting mid ventilat- 
ing, 7i8~724. 

Hoatly, J ames, 404. 

Heaton, T. L., 399. 

Heavens, Francis J., 402. 

Hebrew scholarship in Cambridge University. 

1602c, 

Hebrew Technical School, Now -Fork, exhibit, 495. 

Hebrew thread of civilization, 1463. 

Hector, Sir James, 258. 


Hedge, Frederic II., 886. 

Hegor, Moritz, death and sketch, 1762. 

Heikcs, Irving A., 407. 

Holland, Professor, 309. 

Heim, H. J., death and sketch, 1762. 

He.inekcn, W. L., 404. 

Helena, Princess, 1177. 

Helena (Mont.) public library, 059, 971. 

Heller, George, 408. 

Helhvald. F., 320. 

Helm, J oh anu, 393. 

Helmholtz, loader in child study, G35. 

Hclmich, Mr. and Mrs. 15., 1737. 

Helmstetter, Ernest, 413. 
llemenway, Charles (h, 412. 

Hemciiway gymnasium, 1038. 

Henderson, I. AY., 403. 

Henderson, J. O., cited, 1312. 

Henderson, J. T., 410. 

Hendricks, J. 1\, 403. 

Hendrix College, akl to students, 157G. 
nendy, J . F., 417. 
llenkle, \Y. 1)., 1502. 

IJenninger, J. AY., 400. 

Henrotiu, Mrs. Charles, 424. 

Henry, Princess, of lkittonbcrg, 137G. 

Henry, Prof. Joseph, 1071, 1495. 

Henslce, William, 499. 

llerbart, Johann Fricdr., 393, 39G; apostle of ap- 
piTcepf ion, 1058. 

ITerbart \s idea of teaching geography, 283; peda- 
gogy, 11 ; psychology, practicability ol‘, 043, 
Herhartian educat ional experiments, 1505. 
Ilerbartian psychology the new est for educators, 
381. 

TTerbartian school mentioned, 5G7, G43. 

II erhart iau theory, 1451 . 

Ilerbartian ism, bibliography, J 1,393; in America, 
395. 

Hevbe.rnmnn, Charles G . . 889. 

Herder's ad\ocacy of physical geography t c, ach- 
ing, 282. 

Herders of reindeer, 1721; food, shelter, etc., for, 
1722 ; school for, 1722. 

Ilerlakeudeu, Mr., 1226. 

Henman, Franz Joseph, death and sketch, 17G2. 
Ilershman, W. II., 400. 

TIertel, '-’,87. 

11 4 riel's “Over pi ess urc in the Schools,’' 363. 
Hertford Colleg* , aid to students, 1691. 

Hertford scholarship of Oxford U nivcrsit\ , 1596. 

Ilert cy, Alplieun H , 413. 

HerM >, Waller, on manual training, 574. 

Herzog, II., and Schiller, 1C., 387. 

Hesse, Grand Duelry of, hooks at AY or Id’s Fail*. 519. 
Ilcssi.i, public schools separated from church, 821; 

statistics of education, 2074. 
lledcr, AYilliain A,, 400. 

Heston, J. \V ,416. 

Heubner. ( ). L., 1781. 

Hew ins. Miss O. M., 884, 944, 9G5, 937, 951. 
llew It, llev. A.F.,435. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 999. 

Hewitt. K. S., 1105. 

Hewitt, J. 1)., 411. 

Hiatt, A mort, 400. 

Hickey. J. \V., 409. 

Hick ok, 1 1. C., 1498. 

Hicks, Miss Dora, on manual training, 574. 

Hicks. Mrs. Alary Dana, 43u; statistics on oolo 
vision, (U3. 

Hierarchy, educational, 219. 

Higginbotham, il. N., 434. 

lligginson. Col. Thomas AYentwortli, 703, 808, 8* 
High aud low land expressed on maps by colo 
in g, 313. 

High ideals, tlio present a time of, 459. 

High school conrso, 1463. 

High school graduation an imperative condition 
of admission to seminaries, 1098. 
nigli school instruction, system of, 1027. 

High school opportunities, deprivation of, 1C99. 
High school pupils who enter college, 14. 

High school work, exhibit from Massachusetts, 
481 . 

High schools and colleges, connection between, 
1478; characteristic feature of, 529; dislo- 
cated from elementary, 1643 ; distrust gram- 1 
mar schools, 524; distrusted by colleges, 524; 
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financial condition of patrons of, HIT : grade 
of, 2(57 ; graduates’ behind, Herman gradu- 
ates. 512; causes, 542; in Ontario, 253: cnr- 
ri nil n m, 240 ; kinds and cliaraetor, 520 ; mas- 
ters in, 251; number, 66; oi ganic connection 
needed with universities, 54~7 ; potent meters 
in Wisconsin, Hit; unvote, dUeussion of, 
5(2; self imposed limitations, 5 '2; p: ogress 
of grading in, 1114 ; public coursi s, 511; girl 
graduates predominate, 5+1; discussed, 541 ; 
statistics of .subjects studied. Ml ; students 
in, 5«. 62- 05; studios in, 52; timo n»«m.e(l 
in, r*il. 

St c ubio Publit ".tlmols, Si hot. I s; Secojiniry 
schools. 

Higher branches taught in seeo dan schools, -Ml 
Hi,J < r culture In India, 208 

Higher education, hi Belgium. 7; <>f sc iumi In 
Russia, Jli; of tfoiiic, 89-62; pn6e<inn 
against too rajihl extension. <‘<12 coke.ess 
of, 590. 

Higher inMif m ton* * f learning, -! 28, 

Higher instruction, dinlnma <»’■ ccriifit ut» .»! 158 ; 

in Amoric.:, diseussed, At*'* 

Higher school of agriculture, 3i2. 

Higher schools, inspection oi,2i>7. 

Higlier i r . :’*in _ of -meondu’w f < :u h- rs, 1 <55. 
Uighlni il I ni ■ - il \ , aid to si i»de!itw. icb. 

Hild, Fred. H., 520, 871, 051?, 900 . 

Hill, «\huiKo,417. 

H ill, Ha \ id J.,413. 

Hill, 1-hanlc A .. 297 , 1 tb.’F 

Hill Frank I\, 570, 747, 884 90«* :> 72. 

HillhoU'C, flame s ;»*.*' *!•■ commissioner of ro’i.’iiion- 
sehool fend, 1200, on f ’ounce* ic.ut men in 
t’ongreHs, .1250. 

Hill... an, Mrs. V della M.,418. 

Hills, Mrs. A., 051,00.1. 

J1 ill s hue order <-< st miles, 1 176. 

Hindle.y, ( leorge. 410. 

Iliin ,(‘M» . IStr7, 1001. 1020. 

Hine. Roderick Wlutfolsev *02. 

Hinkle. J.AV.,1091. 

Hiuiiehsen, W. H., s c 2. 

Hillsdale, Dr. I?. A . 13.42A M93: cited. 1201, 1275; 
edits doemin .-* illustr.it i <■ of American 
edue.it ional bis. ory, 1225 IF , hislojues.m 
lla* educational history of Failed State;, 
mentioned, 1220; <|itotcd on education in 
AV joining Valley, 1200. 

Hinsdale, (Adiegc, aid tost ndents, 1581. 

Jliut’i for icinagi mcnl. 85th 
llirseli, Baron, cdnc.it »onal instiiutions. 051 11.5'). 
11 i l'seji, Dr ,ou intb'eme of puhlie. library, 577. 
Ilirsch, FmiJ, on n enual training, 571, Ol.'J. 
Hmrnh, .I. Frederick, 410. 

Hirsch tradi schools. Sr*‘ Huron do Hi n-ch 1 rude 
schools. 

JTirseho, Hr., death and sketeli, 17C2. 

Histone, antecedents, 10!. 

Historic method, best li-jhi obtained by, 1474. 
Historical bureau, provided for in con.dituiion of 

Florida, 1 /.a 1. 

Historic d iietion 695. 

Histoi ir;.l sketch of the National Fdueati >nal As- 
social ion, 1 195. 

Historical Soeictx .American Catholic, exhibit. 510. 
History, u source of ethical thought, 1471); Ameri- 
can educational, documents illustrative of, 
1225-1414; method of teaching, 622; as a 
study, 58, 04, 177, 178, 170; a-* tie* base line, 
458; associated with geography, 1451; ban- 
ished from geography, 280; British, 240. 250; 
Canadian, 210, 250; diagrams of time given 
to, in Germany and America, 681 084; ex- 
hibits in study of. 504: general, 100; geog- 
raphy the basis of, 282: German, 240, im- 
portance of original materials in study, 1225; 
of Belgium, 101, 100; of scholastic institu- 
tions, 161; of the study of, 270; shows man 
liis deeds, 1462; study of, in public schools, 
540; efforts ol' Peace Society in behalf of, 
C55. 

nistory scholarships in Cambridge University, 

1002. 

Hitchcock, Iliram, 1021, 

Hitts. John, 1152., 

Hong, Orry H., 405. 

Hobart College, aid to student#, 1*>8<. 


llobbs, h. Lyndon, 414. 
llobgood, lUl\, 419. 

Hob irk, 220. 

Hoclistcttnr, JA L.. 520. 

Hoekon berry, William H.,400. 

I Jfodgins, Joan George*, 1213. 

Hodgkins, Then in.-. G.. death and sketch, PM. 
Jlodgson, Roy. Telfair, «lc:itli and sket-h, 1770. 
llodgison, AV. K., 030. 
line pressc i, liicr.t i»>ned, 598. 

Hoc lie;, James 1A X.,413. 

I Hovin-bel, K.J.,41 1 . 

i Hoffman, Dr. Panl.deatli and «kcich, 1770. 
Hoffman, S. 11 ., 400. 

llofma n, Avgust- Wilhelm, death and sketch, 
. 702 

TTo'-an. Thnothy S.,400, 

Hogg, Alexander, 407. 

lioken/.ollei o pi inees taught trades, 079. 

1 I I ddee , !A S.. US?, 

| Holden l*’ox,40\ 

j Tb.hlee, AV ’Ilian. V\, d.-.lh and sketeli. 1751. 

, Honda s, 41 • Christ mas and Kusbr, 42; laxity in, 
lib, legal. 12. 
j Holland, <1, AV.,4:.*. 
j HuPand, W. J.,41 1. 

Holland, I'-.igih of medical course*., 1021 ; pmv 
1 de.nl afforded by, 101; reunion with Bol- 

} gim.,. 102 . 

( ITollidav F.K.,403, 

H< bis, l.N , mentioned. 000. 

!Iolh,wa\ , J. 7.., ;:«»8. 

Holloman, ’J'. Ik, ! 18. 

Hull;, , S'lliie. de.it h find sketch, 1770. 

Noliiian, Wi'lism A,, death and sketch, 1770. 
Holmbaum, »v T ilhclm death and slid eh, 1702. 
Holn-i s, Dr.O'ho” Wend •) 1, 850. 1 170. 

Holmes, Th o., no ned, 1201. 

HoI\ Gho.sl FoRcgi : ul to students, 1520. 
llol\ oho exhibit, 1051 . 

Holyoke, (''lass ) public li hi ary, 055, 069 
Ilol/Jngor, F. .'k, deal hand skoleli, 1702. 

Home, census on p* r cent of population owning, 
1150; school and neighborhood. » hild in- 
Mwriircd by, 370; the no isnro of eivili/.n- 
t ion, 11 10. ‘ 

IToim* building. im’ , riu t ion in, 1110. 

, llenii 4 for 'I’raining i n Speedi Deaf Children, at 
( Phihtddpliin, exhibit, 101. 

; ll<im(’ geograjihy, 204; imhudion, lillh* given, 

| nut; reading. 713. 

7Tomi*ology, less -ns in. ih'uumatraied, .'U'k 
! Jlon. copal iiie medical schools, for women, 670 ; jn 
l'niltd Slates des< ribed, 000. 019; indill'er- 
eneo to, in JOorojie. 01 2 : re<j n iremen ( s, J617; 
ntalisties. 7 903; ’lalueof diplomas, 012. 
j Homes, H. A .. 835. 

If ond uvas, i ducat ional slat isf it a. 651. 

Honorary d*-gm *», 85', 81, 1 8j. 

Hoochinoo ti ibe. 174 f . 

Ifooley. A nni* *7 .. 417. 

Hoonali tribe, 1740 

lioonak, Alaska, merit ioned, 5S7. 

Hope, A. I*, (’pseudonym). 387. 

IIo]>r* College, aid to students, ,585. 

Ilojikiris, Mrs. Louisa Parsons, 127. 

Hopkins, Mark, 1058. 

Hopkins legacy mentioned, 1210. 

Jl oppin, Pr*)f. .7 . A1 439. 

Hopwoorl, S., 4 1G 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 1020. 

Horace Mann School of Boston 1001. 

I lorn ford. Mben N. death and sketch. 1770 
Horsford, Oramcl, death and sketeli, 1771, 

Horsley. Mi-*s M. 1*., 420. 

Hortimilture. 96: instruction in, Bavaria, 527. 
Mosnmr. James lx . 570, 878, 959, 971. 

JTiiBpitais r.f Northern Failed States, Baudoulu 
on. OOt. 

Tlostinsky, O.. 393. 

Hotchkiss, Henry V.. 40C. 

Hotchkiss, Miss Mary T. t 428. 

J lough, F. Ik. compilation of, mentioned, 122(5. 

II ond eng, 191. 

Houghton, J . C.. 821, 882, 950, 969. 

Hours, number of, in attendance, 201 ; obligatory, 
179; of school find length of recesses, 352; 
of study, 347. 

i Household-economy course, 188. 
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Household industry for girls, 167. 

House-to-house school, New South Wales, 1224. 
Housework, schools of, for girls, 186. 

Houston, James B., 399. 

Bovey, Charles E., 1105, 1133, 1498. 

How, Lyman B., death and sketch, 1771. 

Howard, Jarvis C., death and sketch, 1754. 
Howard, Rev. O. R., death and sketch, 1771. 
Howard College, Alabama, aid to students, 1576. 
Howard Payne College, aid to students, 1591. 
Howard University, District of Columbia, aid to 
students, 1578; character mid attendance, 
1554,1555; industrial teaching at, 1562 ; law 
courses, 1565, 1566; medical department, 
1564; theological course, mentioned, 1568. 
Howe, George E., death and sketch, 1771. 

Howe, S. B., 405. 

Howe, W. W., 405. 

Howell, H. Rudd, 404. 

Howell, Logan D., 405. 

Howoirsnovels, quoted on American prudery, 642. 
Howes, M iss II . A., 955, 969. 

Howes, Miss Wealthy, 1119. 

Howland, George, death and sketch, 1754. 

Hoyt, ». T., 1498. 

Hoyt, Charles O., 402. 

Hoyt, John W., cited, 1312. 

Hoyt, Judson E., 408. 

Hpongyi Kyaungs, 265. 

Hrovath, Blasius, 1779. 

Hubbard, A.C.,399. 

Hubbard Dr. Gardiner G., 426. 

Hubbard, .T, A ., 939. 

Hubbard, John M., 4 18. 

Hubbell, Henry L.,411. 

Huber, Miss Etnmu, 1737. 

Iliibner, Franz. 1779. 

llithner, John, bis “Brief Questions,” 280. 
Huddleston, C. A.. 412. 

Hudson, George II., 387. 

Hudson Valley, Connecticut yields claims in, 1265. 
Hughes, Mrs. A. M., 423, 427. 

Hughes, E. L., 407. 

Hughes, Miss E. 1\, 424, 430. 

Hughes, Elizabeth, address noticed, 642. 

Hughes, James L., 423, 434,437. 

Hughes, Tliomas. 887. 

Huidokoper, Frederick, death and sketch, 1754. 
Iluling, Ray Greene, 423, 1493. 

Hull, C. II. , 985. 

Hull, Fanny, 900, 972. 

Hull, P.M., 405. 

Hultburc, N. U., 1736. 

Human learning, phases of, 14. 

Humanities, Latin and Greek, 176; modern, 176; 

/professional, 178; section of, 178. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, 282, 284; his Cosmos, 
282; liis vertical proliles and maps, 282; 
Humboldt, William von, portrait mentioned, 551. 
Humboldt and Jefferson schools exhibit, 1160. 
Humes, Thomas W., death and sketch, 1754. 
Humke, Albert E., 400. 

Hummel, A., 319. 

H ummel and Matzat, 283. 

Humphrey, Air., mentioned, 1226. 

Humphreys, K. P., death and sketch, 1771. 
Humphreys, W., 387. 

Humrich/C. P.. 406. 

Huudred greatest novels, 938. 

Hungary /educational exhibit, 1186 ; statistics of 
education, 2074. 

Hutmell, B. S., 407. 

Hunt, Charles I/., 402. 

Hunt, Ephraim, 402. 

Hunt, Miss H.E., 436. 

Hunt, Kate M., 420. 

Hunt, Leigh R., 404. 

Hunt, Mrs. Mary H., 1156. 

Hunt, Randall, death and sketch, 1754. 

Hunt, Thomas S., death and sketch, 1754. 
Huntingdon’s, Mias, kitchen garden exhibit, 1073; 

rules for using outfit, 1074. 

Huntingdon, Miss Emily, 1073. 

Huntington, C. P M aids Howard University, 1566. 
Huntlev, W. H., 418. 

Hurst, 400. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. F. t 1126. * 

Hutton, Captain, 259. 


Hutton, Prof. F. R., 432. 

Hutton, H. EL, 404. 

Huy, 191. 

Hyatt, C. E., 415. 

Hydac, Alaska, mentioned, 587, 

Hydali tribe, 1740; “bulldogs” of the North 
Pacific, 1742; skillful carvers, 1742. 

Hyde, John P., 420. * 

Hyde, William Do Witt. 411. 

Hyde Park schools, 591, 1159. 

Hydrography, study of, 298. 

Hygiene. 167; in German schools, 1184; school, 
198, 363. 

Hygienic, and moral conditions, 224. 

Hygienic examination of schools, 363. 

Hygienic limits, 1458. 

Hygienic methods, 352. 

Hygienic situation, 198. 
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Ice solid across the ocean 200 miles, 1733. 

Idaho, constitution of 1890 on education, 1405; 
medical diplomas recognized in, 1623; medi- 
cal requirements, 1622 ; pecuniary aid to stu- 
dents, 1579; provision for agricultural col- 
lege, 1286; statistics, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, 1972, 1978; commercial col- 
leges, 2023, 2026; public high scliopls, 1821; 
universities and colleges, 1054. 

Ideal, the life of play work, 384. 

Ideal course of study, 1462. 

Ideal of a liberal education, 1456. 

Ideal of Liberal Party, 196. 

Ideal teaching in geography, 314. 

Ideas, association of, 379. 

Identity of instruction, 1476. 

Ignorance, enemy of Constitution and democracy, 
523. 


Hes, George, 579, 813, 994. 

Illinois, against German evangelical parochial 
schools, 537; average school attendance, 563; 
constitution of 1818 on education, 1320; of 
1850, 1334; of 1870, 1368; educational exhibit, 
1102; exhibit, mentioned, 646; exhibit of 
school children at work, 646; exhibit of 
school work, 486, 487, 494; length of school 
year, 563 ; of service as teachers, 565 ; limited 
treatment, of education in constitution, i34 ,) ; 
location of educational ex Libit, 624; medic; _ 
education in, 1620; medical requirements, 
1622; pecuniary aid to students, 1579; to 
women students, 1593; rivals New York in 
education, 620; statistics, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1972, 1978; blind insti- 
tutions, 2056, 2058, 2000 ; of city schools, 1787 ; 
colleges for women, 1969; commercial col- 
leges, 2023, 2026; deaf institutions, 2043-2044, 
2048, 2050- 2054 ; dental schools, 1996; institu- 
tion for feeble miuded, 2001, 2062, 2064; law 
schools, 1988; medical schools, 1990, 1993- 
1994 ; normal schools, 2002, 2010, 2014; nurse 
training schools, 2000; pharmaceutical 
schools, 1997; private secondary schools, 
1904; public high schools, 1821; reform 
schools, 2068, 2070; statistics, schools of 
theology, 3982; universities and colleges, 
1954; veterinary medical schools, 1999; tem- 
perance education law, 1165; trainings chool 
for nurses, 1108; uses surplus of 1836 in edu- 
cation, 1287 ; women teachers, 545. 

Illinois building, exhibits in, 474, 475, 476. 

Illinois College, aid to students, 1579. 

Illinois State board of health, influence in raising 
medical standard, 1617, 1019, 1621 ; minimum 
requirements for medical diploma, 608; 
work for higher medical education, 602; 
work in exposing fraudulent medical 
schools, 1622, 1623. 

Illinois State library, 882. 

Illiteracy among Cierman recruits, 327, 328; in 
Europe, 144,154; in Uruguay, 340; percent- 
age of, 116; relative standing of the States 
in regard to, with diagrams, 116, 119-124; 
population, 125-135; statistics of, 5; in 
United States, 6; in Europe, 6, 172; tables 
showing increase and decrease of, 136-142. 
Illiterate and literate population, 264. 
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Illiterate foreigners, 149. 

Illuminated 'work by pupils of the Sacred Heart 
Convent in San Francisco, exhibit, 508. 

Illiine, irosa from, 652. 

Illustration and thought, poverty of, 1642. 
Illustrations, J’ible, in (Catholic exhibit, 512. 
Illustrations ofedneatiou, 1010. 

Illustrath e material, 168. 

Imelumn/t, Professor, quoted on American educa- 
tion, 533. 

Imperfect health, great danger from, in schools, 
307. 

Imperial Agricultural College of Sapporo, 1!*0G. ( 

Imperial Society lbi Promoting Art, uussui, 5( 0. : 

Imperial University, 159, 380. I 

Imperial University in Japan, 12 A 0. ! 

Impromptu discussions, 1504. 

Impruxcd attend. iiici',203. 

Improved power in instruct leu, demands for. 1 77. | 
Improvement in method of education, 283. 
Improvement'} in buildings, 44 45. in elementary 
eonrses, 1475. 

Inadequate space for exhibits, JO 15. 

Incidental studio", 1 1C2. 

Income, from permaneiu funds. 23: one-ninth *o 
elementary education. 342: ol colleges for 
women , 92 ; of high schools, 52, 59, 05- of uni- 
versities and colleges, 87. 88; porcnpii i, 191 ; 
proportion of. 171, 179. 

Incomes and expenditures, current’, 183, °.J2. 
Incompetent service, 752. 

Increase in cost ol‘ 'schools, 39, in pupils, 19, of 
population with a food rupply in Alaska, 
1710. 

Increasing tho length of secondary course, 1464. ; 

Incunabula, 725. < ' 

Independence, in school management in United j 
States, 049 , local, 102; oi the communes, 165; j 
of Uruguay declared, 337. 

Independent action, value in America, 675. 
Independent directive powers, 1402. 

3 ndoprudent entity, the child as an, 371. 
Independent uni\ ciNity 170. 

Index, anah /ed conienls of one hook, 1010; sig- 
nificant, 185; weekly, mentioned. 570. tolling, j 
raphy, 977. | 

Index Calidoguo of Surgeon -Gem al’s Library, 
605,1013. 

Indexes and indexing, 1010; work of Library 
llurotut on, 582. 

Indexing literal urn other than books, 904. i 

India, associations Hi, 276; creeils in, 265; mlnca- ! 
lion in, 261,269; educational journalism in, 1 
273, 278; examinations in, 271; Jains ami | 
SiktiS in. 262 ; Mussulmans in, 203; proemi- j 
neiii-eof lhaiinianism in, 263: quality of in- 
st ruction in. 207 ; \ ernacular or, 276. * 

Indian liureau exhibit. 1 144. 

Indian education, exhibits of, 149; Connecticut, 
code of 1050on,1252; interest in, 1252. 

Indian Empire, educational work weak, 655. 

Indian Journal of Education 274. 

Indian school, exhibit'd’ system, 046, land granted 
for, in Wyoming Valley. 1260. 

Indian school, Carlisle, Captain IVutt at, *47; ex- 
hihit, 1090-1095. 

Indian school building, exhibit. 475. 

Indian schools, collective exhibit. 195 ; exhibit of 
Haskell Institute. Kansas. 504. 

Indian Territory, statistics of private secondary 
schools, J9O0. 

Indian youth to be educated at Harvard College, 
1228. 

Indiana, constitution of 1810 on education, 1319; 
of 1831, 1337-1338: educational exhibit, 486, 
487, 1098; medical requirements. 1622; pe- 
cuniary aid to students. 1580; photographic, 
exhibit from, 615; statistics. Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1972, 11*78; blind in- 
stitutions. 2950, 2058, 2000; city schools, 
1788; commercial colleges, 2023, 2020; deaf 
institutions, 2013-2044, 2048, 2050-2051. 2055; 
dental schools, 1990; institutions for feeble 
minded, 2061, 2002, 2064; law schools. 1988: 
medical schools, 1991, 1993, 1994; normal 
school, 2092, 2010, 2014; nurse training 
schools. 2000; pharmaceutical schools, 1997 ; 
private secondary schools, 1906; public high 
schools, 1820; reform schools, 2068, 2070; 
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statistics, schools of theology, 1983; uni- 
versities ami colleges, 1955; uses surplus 
of 18*30 in education, 1287. . 

Indiana University, aid to stud* nfs, 1580. 

Indianapolis, coloring exercises in, 633; exhibit 
character. 646; good schools in, 523. manual 
training exhibit , 572; school administration, 
500; ache >ls, Dr. Hire on, 568; exhibit-. 505; 
reasons for good schools, 508. 

Indianapolis public library, 8/9, 953, 967. 

Indians and negroes, Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
527; exhibit* 495. 

Indicator system. 995. 

Iubigi iit children, instruction of, 104. 193 221. 

individual children, development of, 372; study 
< 302. 

Individual instruction, 1403, L40G. 

Individual work, stressed in Aiucrh a, 559, 

lndi' iduuls or nations, influence of, on educath n, 
4l«. . 

Industrial and technical schools, 186. 

Industrial and fade school* in Europe, early, 
ni'mtinned. Out. 

India trial Art. School of Philadelphia, work of, 
045. 

Industrial b lilding* at Sitka, »744. 

Industrial character of the negro education, 15. 

Industrial chemistry, dovelojnnent of 235. 

Industrial decoration, 19U. 

Industrial education, 1701. 

Ind’isiriai educalion in elementary schools, 440. 

Indiislrial or rural eominuues. 196. 

Industrial resou ices, bureau of, provided for in 
' oustitiitiou of Alabama, 1356. 

Industrial sediools in Alaska; I12t; raising rein- 
deer in connection with, 1724; in Uruguay, 
654. 

Industrial Ic idenc;. ” negro educnliou. 1559. 

iiulustiial training * • negro, forms, 1501; h]w v ci- 
men eonrse, 1502. 

Industrial trade schools for girls, 191. 

Industrial work in Mexican onyx, 497. 

Industry adapted to women, 187. 

Industry teaching in Donegal, Ireland, 1178. 

I niant < onsciousness, mental phenomena in, 361. 

Infant psychology. 300. 

Infant schools. !0o, 199,224; inspection of, 224; in 
Italian schools of* JS’ew York, 1629. 

AVr al. «i K iiidi-rg.ii t« 11 *. 

Infants, iiistnu lion nt, 2" 3. 

Jnllucne.' of individuals or rations on education, 
449. 

Influence of teachers, 097. 

Intiiu iice of woman, 1499. 

1 nllmmees, educative, 279 ; local, 171 ; political, 171. 

Ingalls, Francis T., death and sketch, 1754. 

Ingham University , 89. 

Ingraham, Dr. Lena V., 434 

Ingraham, It. C., 879, 950, 979. 

1 iii* 1 irt. Samuel M., 397. 

Inheritance, religious, of nil nations, 197. 

Injudicious disear fling, 701. 

Inlaid woodwork, exhibit, from Araoia, 500. 

J rum if tribe in Alaska, 1731. 

Inquiries uddressedto libraries, r » 17. 

Inquiry, special. 1H4; schedule of, 217. 

Inspected s< hools, 162. 

Inspection, 201; authoritative. 340; district, J 70; 
ecclesiastical, 163; Government, 294; lay 
and ecclesiastical, 193; medical, 198; of 
higher schools, 207; of infant schools, 224; 
State, 159, 170, 201. 

Inspectors, 220. 240, 244; cantonal, 159, 163; de- 
partmental. 344; frequent changes, 566; 
medical, 229, primary, jurisd etion of, 343; 
reports, 295. 220. 

Inspectresses, 220; departmental, 224; for hoard- 
ing schools for girls, 220; general, 224. 

Inspiring the pupils, 195, 199. 

Institute, of Chemistry for University of Li/*go, 
183. 

Institute of Technology-, Massachusetts, 482. 

Institute of the Holy Angels at Fort Lee, ex- 
hibit, 485. 

Institute of Sciences for University of Ghent, 183. 

Institute work iu West Virginia, 1698. m 

Institutions, administrative, 109; constitutional, 
169; denominational, 243; for higher educa- 
tion of women, 1058 ; for white women, 1678; 
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history of scholastic, 161; notions of, 100; 
of higher learning, 438; open to women, 71 ; 
recognized by the judges, 1096; supported 
by the State of South Carolina, 1678; sup- 
ported by private means, 1678 ; sustained, by 
Americans in other laud*, 1056. 

Instruction, American methods discussed, 543; 
deaf mute exhibit, 449; exhibits of appa- 
ratus for, 475; from objects, 198; gratuitous, 
162; in arithmetic, 1640 ; in art, 441 ; in bac- 
teriology, 448; in bibliography, 927; in 
cooking! 189, 1060; in handling material 
without, waste, 520; in home building, 1149; 
in private schools, 51 ; in sanitation, 448; in 
tho liildo, 210; in Uruguay, character of, 
350; obligal ory, 338 ; industrial, in elemen- 
tary schools, 4*40; intermediate, 174 ; liberty 
of, 192; moral, 197; of deaf-mutes, 1120; of 
infants, 205; oral, 1184; quality of, in India, 
207: religious, 161, 163, 20!); secondary aud 
superior, 349; sectarian, 204; secular. 162; 
subjects of, 540; superior, 179; synthetic 
method of, 351; systematized, 14;‘nonsec- 
turiau, 1184. 

♦SVr also Teaching. 

Instructors in high schools, 60, 04. 

Insurance of libraries, 732. 

Intellect undwill of the eliild developed, 361. 

Intellectual de\ oloprneiit, 188. 

Intellectual discipline, 441 . 

Intelligence, evolution of, in the child, 365. 

Intern]) ranee, in Alaska, 1738; method for pre- 
vention of, 1 156. 

Intense critical activity, pubert v the period of, 
378, 

Tnterfereiieo, State, 162. 

Interior Department, 94, 1145. 

Intermediate instruction, 174; certiticate of, 183. 

Intermediate lower schools. 174. 

Internal conduct of schools, 225. 

Internal implex ements, public lands granted for, 

1280. 

International ( 'ongress of Education, 11: oflioial 
programme, J uly 23, 1893,423 438. 

International educational series, mentioned, C 17. 

International exchanges, 708, 

International exhibitions in comparison. 1144. 

International Institute for Girls in Spain, 1059; 
exhibit, 482. 

International Kindergarten Union, mentioned, 
646. 

International law scholarships in (.'am bridge Uni- 
versity, 1(502. 

International Library Congress, C91. 

Introspective pay ehologv, 381. 

Inventions in America. 594. 

Inventory made by six primary teac h- rs in Boy 
ton. 366. 

Inventories, 731. 

Invested funds, 87. 

Investigations into tho nature of the child's 
mind, 366. 

Invest incuts, 173. 

Iowa, constitutions of 1846 and 1857 on education, 
1330-1332; educational exhibit, 1123; exhibit 
in school work, 489; good schools in, 523; 
medical requirements, 1622; pecuniary aid 
to students, 1580; photographs and phono- 
graphs from, 558; statistics, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1972, 1978; blind 
institutions, 2057, 2058, 20(50: city schools, 
1789; commercial colleges, 2023, 2028; deaf 
institutions, 2043, 2044, 2048, 2053 2055; 

dental schools, 1996; institutions for feeble 
minded, 2(J6L, 2062, 2004; law schools, 1988; 
medical schools, 1991, 1994; normal schools, 
2002, 2010, 2014; pharmaceutical schools, 
1997; private secondary schools, 1906; public 
high schools, 1829; reform schools, 2068, 2070; 
schools of theology, 1983; universities and 
colleges, 1955; temperance education law, 
1162. 

Iowa College, 1125; aid to students, 1580. 

Iowa State library, 882. 

Iowa State University, 1124; library, 887. 

Ireland, Archbishop, on Catholic and public 
schools, 536. * 


Ireland, congested districts in, 1178; educational 
exhibit, 1175; industry teaching in Donegal, 
1178; medical opportunities for women, 
1628; recurrent famines in, 1178; statistics 
of education, 2076. 

Irkutsk, technical school, 1199. 

Irion, Daniel, 410. 

Irish industries, application of instruction to, 447. 

Iron forging, decorative, 190. 

Ironing class, 189. 

Irregular medical schools in United States, 606. 

Irvine, Miss J ulia J 418. 

Irwin, Mrs. Agnes, 418. 

Irwin, (i. M., 398. 

Irwin, John S., 400. 

Islierwood, B. F., mentioned, 600. 

Isidore, Brother, 415. 

Israel it i scl i e Allianz of Vienna, 1152. 

Italian art, 1J87; illiteracy, 1187. 

Italian schools, convent ional character of, 623 ; in 
Now York, 619; subjects taught, 620; non- 
sect ai ian, 620. 

Italy, Favour's efforts in, 1187; compulsory edu- 
cation, frequently a. failure, 619; education 
of women, 1187; expenditures in, 615; ina- 
bility 1 (» carry programmes out fully', G18; 
instruction in agriculture, 1188; music and 
the fine arts, L1H8; length of medical study 
required, 1631; no educational exhibit at 
World's Fair, 548; school attendance, 615; 
schools for soldiers, 1187 : statistical bureau, 
J2; statistics of education, 2076. 

Itinerant system of technical teaching, 1178. 

Ivermns, j\l.d\ proposers a learned migration to 
America, 1300-1302. 

Ives, Prof. Iialscy C M 423, 430. 


J. 

Jackman, William S., 396. 

Jackson, Dr. A. It., death and sketch, 1754. 
Jackson, Charles, mentioned, 1574. 

Jackson, ,J. J*., 399. 

Jackson, Sheldon, 397, 1147, 1724, 1730; general 
agent in Alaska, 1747; visits north western 
Alaska, 1745. 

Jacobi, Mrs., book on science and language study, 
1505. 

1 Jacobi, Mary Putnam. 388. 

• Jacobs, ,408. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth A .. 962, 074. 

Jaffa Agricultural School, 1153, 

Jains and Sikhs in India, 263, 266. 

Jamaica, educational exhibit mentioned, 651 ; sta- 
tist ic> ol education, 624, 2078. 

| James, r. F., 420. 

; Jami Edmund J ., 434, 1085. 

I James, II. M 408. 

James, Ilaiumh I\, 693, 919, 944, 9G2, 975. 

James, Miss Mary li. S., mentioned, 576; on Peo- 
ple's Palace and its library, 577; reads paper 
before World's Congress of Librarians, 570. 
James, William, 359; 388. 

J allies, William J., 884. 

Jamieson, J. M.,414. 

Jamison, W. F., 403. 

Janes, Mr., school-teacher, 1243. 

Jam tors, 95. 

Japan, educational exhibit, 501,548,055,624,1202; 
kindergarten exhibit, 1202; work in, 501 ; 
j manual training exhibit, 573; intlnenco of 

Europe, 573; pupils’-work exhibit pur- 
chased, 555 ; statistics of education, 2076. 
Japanese Empire forty years ago, 455. 

Japanese gradation of schools, 501. 

Japanese use of English at Chicago, 1202. 
Japanese woman’s commission, 1210. 

Japanese young men sent abroad, i20C. 

Jarvis, I). II., 1712. 

.1 ary, Dr., 311. 

J asper, John, 405, 428. 

J astro w, Joseph, 388. 

Jaw, Moses, 430. 

JenfiVrson. j. C., 939. 

, Jean I \ , Duke of Brabant, 180. 
i J offers, E. X . , 1 493 . 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 70 i,30, 1G88; and the national i 
university, 1307-1308; Barlow urges plan I 
lor national scion title institution on, 1308; j 
liis Genevan scheme V irginiau rather than ! 
national, 1308; influence on educational pro- i 
visions in State constitution. 1384; letter ; 
from Washington, qiunod. 129"; on excel- 
lence of William and Mary, 13^5; plan lor ! 
public schools in Virginia, mentioned, 1307; j 
submits plans for migration of facrMy of 
Geneva to Washington, 1300; consults W. ! 
Nicholas ou,l3ol; writes Washington, UJl. 
Jelks, William I\, 30b. 

Jonrnnpos, 11)1 

Jen ok o. Johann Friedrich , 17S1. 

Jenkins, Mary A 054, 908. 

Jenkins, P. w„ 410. 

Jenkins, Thornton A death and sketch, 1771. 
Jeimer, Solomon, 1 495. 

Jennings Albert, *108. 

Jennings, Charles Ik, 399. 

Jennings, Frank \V., 405, 

JeUMU.. Jens, death and sketch, 1702. 

Jormnin V rs. Frmees i)., 880, 9(52, :*74. 

Jerome. Brother, 413. 

Jersey City tree public library, 714, 8 85. 

Jennalem.* ' upper- xvaro work from, 50i. 

Jesse, Kiclinrd H ,412,1127. | 

Jessup, Miss Fmily, death and sketch, 1771. « 

Jesuits, exhibits at World's Fair, 651. 

Jesus College, Cambridge, aid to m mlents. 1605. 
Jesus College, Oxford, aid to students, 1601. 

Jovon-., W.S.,893. 

Jews, educational < xhihitn mention ‘d, (551 : cduea- 
tional fae'Tilien to 501; in Indi.", 206. 

Jew ish alliance, schools. 1133. 

Jev. ,h people, edit ational facilities to, 50k 
Jewish Hchtads, 216. 

J|i Meek, A' on. 321. j 

Joarhinson, Mrs. Priscilla J., doatli and sketch, ! 

1771. ! 

Johann, Carl, 410. 

J ohannesen, Amalia. 11°6. 

John, 1). C M 410. 

John, John. 410, 

John 15. Stetson Tin nsity, nld to students, 1578. 
John Lucas Walker s. iidorpship J exhibitions 
in Camhridgc T 7 ri\* rsity, 1603 
John:. Hopkins Hospital, ru b endow immt of, 008. 
Joli:.» Hopkins T'ni\ ersity, 926, 1086, 1095; aid to 
Hi mien la, 1581 ; character, 577; exhibit, 465, 
486; medical school, length of course, 1031 ; 
liberal degree required for admission to, 
1630; prop.iratwry* medical course, 602; re- 
quirements tor entrance, 603; visited. 605; 
xv oi k for higher medical education, 602. 
Johnson, Dr., ol Connecticut. votes for national 
university in Federal Conventien, 1293. 
Johnson, A. A .,'417. 

Johnson, A . Ik, 405. 

Johnson, Bev. and Mrs. A] bin ;Agues 'Wallin), 
1740. 

Johnson, Ifon.T). Ik, 427. 

Johnson, Bev. D.ivid, 1736. 

Johnson, (4. E., 382. 

Johnson, J., 388. j 

Johnson. Jesse, 414. 

Johnson, Joint 415. 

Johnson Di. Joseph IT., death and sketch, 1771. j 
Johnson, MUs Lottie Gertrude, lu77. ' 

Johnson, Alisa M., 1730. j 

Johnson, Bev. Plato. 770. ; 

Johnson, Bichurd M 4**2. . 

Johnston, 1). V. R. , 895, 90". j 

Johnston, John J)., diatli and sketch, 1771. ■ 

Johnston, T. B., 406. 

,T ol i n st on, AV. P.,411.415. j 

Joliet (111.) public library, 953-9CC. j 

Jollev, II. it., 404. 

Jones, A. Jb, 4 17. 

Jones, A. C., 416. 

Jones, Addison, 407. 

Jon* s. A re hi bifid A., 418. 

Jones, Benjamin T., 405. _ j 

Joints, Rev. Ben j. T., death and sketch, 1771. 

Jones, E. A., 406. j 

Jonea. G. C.,409. 

Jones, Gardner Maynard, 576, 809, 889, 057, 970. 
Jones, George W ., 403. i 


Jones, J. Winter, 803, 804, 808, 820. 

Jones, John. 1265. 

•Jones, Rov. L. F., 1 741. 

Jones. Lewis II., 405, 426. 

Toms, It. C., 409. 

June.-, Samuel T)., 420. * 

Jones, Stephen A., 113. 

Jordan, C. M ., 403. 

Jordan, !>. S.. 409. 

Jordan, *h,»- ius, 207 . 

Journal of Eilneation, 571, 1493. 

Journal of J-Muc:«t ; ou, American. exhibit in thirty- 
one volumes, 483. 

Journal of education. Indian, 274. 

.lo lima ’ srn, educational, in India, 273, 275. 

Jowet; , Benjamin, 1782. 

Joyce, Isaac W.,415. 

Joyce, T. J*L, 403. 

Judd, Orange, death and sketch, 1754. 

Jadicirl digest, 6«r». 

J mlit ious having, 093. 

J min t. 191. 

Jung, r dural histor\ eh.arts, mentioned, 040. 

J 1 1 nge r, A e gi diu s , 4 lb . 

J uries, examining. i9rt. 

Jnrksdu t;,»u of primary inspector, 313. 

'• 11 -d lvarl, editor, 393. * 

J u.st In, Brother. 413. 

J uven IWjcruturo in libraries, discussed, 5H1; in- 
dex. 582. 


K. 


Kadiak, Alarka, mentioned. 587. 

Baler, J. i-i» ntioned, 660. 

Kiigi J. II., death and sketch, 1762. 

Kahrmaun, 7\ S., *1 '' and sketch, 1772. 

Kako tribe, 1741 ; sc 100 I opened for, 1741. 

Kalamazoo College, aid to students, 1583. 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Binary, 909, 971. 

Kansas, annual changes of teachers, 649; consti- 
tution of 1861 on education, 13V2, 1343; diplo- 
mas toStale school utliccrs, 1 182; edit out tonal 
exhibits, 490, 1 13J ; medical requirements, 
1622, pecuniary aid to students. 1580; polit- 
ical rights of women, 580; sl.distics, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 1972,1978; 
blind institutions. lo57, 2058, 2060; city 
schools, 1789; colleges lor women, 1969; 
commercial colleges, 202*1, 2028; deaf insti- 
tutions, 2013 2044,2018; just it utiuus for fee- 
ble-minded. 2061, 2062; law schools, 1988, 1995; 
normal schools, 200*2 . 2010, *201 1 ; pharmaceu- 
tical schools. 1997; private secondary 
schools P.H‘6; public high schools, 1833 ; re- 
form schools, 2068, 207U; universities and 
colleges, 1956; temperance education law, 
1160. 

Kansas Agri. itllural College, free tuition, 073. 

Kansas (’in,* xhibit of school laboratories, 477. 

Kansas City, Mo., collodion of insects from, 084 ; 
public library, 959, 971. 

Kansas City Central High School, physiology ex- 
hibit, 1118*. 

Kansas Stale Historical Society Binary, 889. 

Kansas State Library, 886. 

Fargo, Gen. Jo-eph, death and skcich, 1754. 

Karls*. n, Rev. Axel IS., 1780; in -charge of Swed- 
ish mission, 1780. 

Karl 11 k. Alas! a, mentioned, 587. 

Kataholism ami Anabolism, 882. 

Kauffman, (k I*k, 497. 

Kaufmuiug IJr. Fr. J., death and sketch, 1762. 

Kazan, college for women established, 688. 

Kcaling. II. T., 416. 

Keane, Bight ltov. John J., 424, 425. 

Keiitchio College, aid to students, 1581. 

Keating, John F,, 399. 

Kchor, A., 388. 

Keblo Colley**, aid to students, 1601. 

Kccdy, C. L., 418. 

Keefer, John S., 406. 

Keen, Gregory 15., 873. 

Keener, John <),, 409. 

Keile, D.L., 1122. 

Keith, D. S., 406. 

Kelley. Judge, 1083. 

Kelley, Alfred, Life of, cited, 1274. 
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Kellner, Dr. Lorenz, death and sketch, 1762. 

Kellogg, Amos, editor, 396. 

Kellogg, Amos M., 436. 

Kellogg, Miss F. E., 1743. 

Kellogg, Martin, 409, 424. 

Kells embroideries, 1178. 

Kelly, W. A., 1744, 1745, 1746. 

Kelso, Miss Tessa L., librarian, 576, 579, 764, 806, 
888 . 

Kemble, S. S., 400. 

Kemp. C. F., 399. 

Kemper, Charles Pendleton, 403? 

Kemper, Kosciusko, 40b. 

Kenuston, George F. t 403. 

Kendal, Francis L., death and sketch, 1772. 

Kendall, Henry, death and sketch, 1755. 

Kendall, JohnC., 406. 

Kendrick, George W., 401. 

Kennan, George, 17J5. 

Kennedy, Jolm, 404, 1493. 

Kcnnicott Hebrew scholarships of Oxford Uni- 
versity. 1595. 

Kentucky, admitted to Union, 1313; aid to stn i 
deiits, 1581 ; awards to Catholic institution*, | 
1135; constitution of 1850 on education, i 
1334; of 1891, 1412; education in, 1647; char- | 
actor of the system, 1647; conditions under j 
now law, 1048; educational exhibit, 486, 1135; 
free kindergarten of Louisville 1135; land- 
grant policy not implied, 1270; length of 
school year, 563 ; medical requirements, 1622; 
no education in constitutions of 1792 and 
1799, 1318; statistics, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 1972, 1976, 1978 , blind insti- 
tutions, 2o56, 295s, ■JOi'.O; cily schools, 1789; 
college for women, 1969 ; commercial colleges, 
2022. 2028 ; deaf iiixf it utions, 2042, 2044, 2018 ; 
dental schools, 1990; institutions for feoh lo- 
in hided, 2061, 2062, 2064; law schools, 1988; 
medical schools, 1991; normal students, 
2015; pharmaceutical schools, 1997 ; private 
secondary schools, 1908; public high schools, 
1835; reform schools, 2067, 2070; schools of 
theology, 1983; universities and colleges, 
1957; temperance education law, 1166; uses 
surplus ol 1836 in education, 1287. 

K on lucky State College, free tuition, 673. 

Kentucky Wcslo\an 'College, aid to students, 

1 581 . 

Kenyon College, aid to students, 1589. 

Kephart, Horace, librarian, 570, 581, 861, 876. 

Kcrlin, Dr. Isaac N., 1083; death and sketch, 
1772. 

Kern, Ilorm., 394. 

Kerr, B.M., 1498. 

Kerr, David It., 413. 

Kerr, It. C., 408. 

Ivetler, Isaac C., 415. 

Key, Prof. Axel, edits hook on child study, 635. 

Key, Howard W., 419, 

Keyes, G. 11 409. 

Key’s “Schulhygionisehe I’ntersuchuugcn,” 363. 

Kick hoofer, H. J ., 410. 

Kief, college for women established at, 688. 

lvilhon course of manual training, 1029. 

Kilbuek, Rev., aud Mrs. J. H., 1737. 

Kilgo, John C., 413. 

Killisnoo, Alaska, mentioned, 587. 

Kimball, Gilman, death and sketch, 1755. 

Kimball, Henry, 403. 

Kimball, «T. W., 404. 

Kimball, Richard 11., death and sketch, 1755. 

Kincannon, Andrew A., 403. 

Kindergarten, 42, 198, 247 ; and manual training, 
1117; and university illustrate reform, 1465; 
attempts to provide a course of instruction, 
440; display of Ephplieia School, Chicago, 
510; from St. Louis, 489; drawing in, 623; 
exhibits, 478, 479; general, 046; important, 
481 ; none from Germany, 556 ; of California, 
1140; of Japan, 1202; ot* Michigan, 474; of 
Minnesota, 1123; of Rochester, N.Y.,1071; 
foundation for future culture, 438 ; in oper- 
ation, 447 ; in Uruguay, 10, 348, 654 ; methods 
in Brazil, 497; primary and lower giammar 
graces at Stanford University, 363 ; progress 
of, 453, 455; provision ' for, 1185; union of, 
with primary work, 1019. 

Kindergarten College, display, 647. 


Kindergarten school, 870; and exhibit of articles 
prepared in, 645. 

Kindergarten Union, 646. 

Kindergarten work, 1100,1187,1130; exhibit, 515; 
change in, 368,369; in japan exhibit, 501; 
of Iowa, 1326. 

Kindergartens, 1640; appreciated in England, 625 ; 
at World’s Fair, 591 ; clay modeling in, 633; 
extension in America, 625; in America, sta- 
tistics, 587; in Bavaria, 330 ; in Boston, 357, 
625; in Now York, 625; J. L. Pickard on, 
625; prejudice against in Sweden, 625; 
prominent in Congresses, 644. 

Sec also Infant schools. 

King, II. G., 412. 

King, Mrs. Mary B. A., death and sketch, 1772. 
King, Miss P. C., 1737. 

King, William F., 411. 1125. 
i King Arthur, Mark Twain’s, 379. 
i King s (Jollego, aid to students, 1605. 

King’s College, London, reason for establishment, 
676. 

King’s Hall and College of Brasenose, aid to atn- 
douts, 1600. 

Kingsbury, Rev. Addison, death and sketch, 1755. 
Kingsbury, Andrew, 1321. 

Kingsley, Homer II., 400. 

Kingston, Pa., divided into school districts, 1267. 
Kinney, W . II , 404. 

Kiunison, J. E., 405. 

Kinsley, N. P., 406. 

Kioto, hew order of schools in, 1203. 

Kirch ho tf, 320. 

Kirk, John U., 397. 

Kirkliam, J. B., 275. 

Kirkland, president, mentioned, 1573, 1574. 
Kirkland, Janies II., 416. 

Kirkland, Thomas, 430. 

Kirkpatrick, E. A., 388. 

Kirtland, Edwin L., 402. 

Kislieda,G., 3208. 

Kitchen, Dr. J. M. W., 388. 

Kite, W., 939, 962, 901, 974. 

Kizer, R. G., 405. 

Klein in mathematics, 404. 

Tvloinin, L. R., 390; report mentioned, 534. 

Klcmni collection of incunabula, 597. 

Klomining, Gustavos Edward, 1783. 

Klika, Joseph, 437. 

Klinefelter, W. II., 410. 

Klock, James E., 401. 

Kloke, Fritz, 1729; applies for a team of reindeer, 
1729. 

Knahenaml Madcheuhorte, of Bavaria, 330. 
Knapp Allen II., 399. 

Knapp, L.\ man E., on advisory board of Alaska 
schools. 1747. 

Knap pen beige r, J. W., 419. 

Knaulh. Fraiiz, 1781. 

K noil, Thomas It., 405. 

Knibloo, Walter 10., 399. 

Knight, Charles M., 405. 

Knight, Daniel R., 399. 

Knight, George W., work of, citod, 1261, 1275. 
Knight. James F., 400. 

Knight, \V. S., 418, 

Knillc. prizes of, used as ornaments at World’s 
Fair, 550. 

Knofe, 1781. 

Knott, James W., 405. 

Knowledge hidden by technical terms, 1658. 

Kno\, John, 1169. 

Knox, John Jay, death and sketch, 1755. 
lv nox, M. V. B., 414. 

Knox College, aid to students, 1579. 

Knoxville College, aid to students. 3591. 

Ivohhe, Dr. Alexander, 1781. 

Koberstein, Mr,, pictures of, used at World’s Fair, 
550, 551. 

Koch, H. A 413. 

Koehler, Friedrich, 1781. 

Koksehnrow, Dr. Nicolas, 1783. 

KoUen, Gerrit j., 412. 

Kohler, An ton, death and sketch. 1762. 

Kolirt, , death and sketch, 1762. 

Koolin, Director, quoted. 689, C90. 

Koopmnn, ITarrv L., 876. 

Koran, od it ions" used in schools in Arabia, 500; 
the chief study in Egypt, 1211. 
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Koakevaroff, Mme., first woman doctor in .Russia, 
690 . 

Kossuth, 1186. 

Kovalevsky, Mme., sketch of, 689 note. 
Kovalevsky, M. Ergraff, 12, 424, 426, 432 ; on educa- 
tional exhibit of World’s Fair, 644-656. 
Kovalevsky, Vladimir, mentioned. 689 note. 
Kfizle, Job Fr. G., 394. 

Kra*z, H. 372, 401. 

Krause, F. W. 1\, 393. 

Kr6csy, Prof. Bela 426. 

Kr lege, M. H. } 388. 

Kriegor, Dr. And; eas F., !780. 

Krizek, W.,320. 

Krohn, William O., 366. 

Kroner, T„ 388. 

Kronkovsky, General, mentioned, 689 not<\ 
Kropatseheek on geographical instruction, 281, 
Kruger, Friodrich, 1781. 

Kmtzfeld, William, 1781. 

Kumler. F. A. Z. 413. 

Kumli, Bertha, 950, 904. * 

Kuroda, (leu. K„ 1207. 

Kuasmaul, A., 388. 




Laboratories, anthropological, 12; for schools 229; j 
for investigating and measuring mental and | 
physical elements, 380; scientific, 4?; school i 
in Kansas City exhibit, 477. j 

Laboratory, psychological, experiments in, 448. 1 

Laboratory course in paid dogy, 362. 

Laboratory investigations, 229 * 

Laboratory method in Sv-ience teaching, 462. 

Laboratory method of teaching, 1466, touching 
English, 14 S 8 . 

Laboratory mind «tudy, 378. 

Laboratory psychology depemlei.t on practical 
school work, 3*<0. 

Lace making, 190. 

Lace specimens in Canadian exhibit, 509. 

Lace trade, school ItH*. 

Lachapello, mentioned, 1627,1028. 

Lack of a common basis t.f admission to college, 
1489. 


Lack ol* academical training, 169c. 

Lack of certified teachers, 340. 

Lack of inteiest, 271. 

Lack of language culture, among common school 
teachers, 1485. 

Lack of reading matter, 1701. 

Lack of uniformity, 53, in school exhibits, 460. 
Ladd, Gem go T., 388, 423. 

Lndd. William S., death and sketch, 1772. 

Ladies’ college* 243. 

Lafargue, A. 1)., 397 

Lafavetto College, aid to students, 15 0 -9. 

La Forge Anatolic do, death and sketch, 1761. 
Lagarde, library of, mentioned, 577. 

Lagerstcdt, I)r.' N. G. W., 427; commissioner to 
World’s Fair. 62-1, 630; movements and sum- 
mary of report of, 630, on educational ex- 
hibits in Chicago, 030-641. 

La Grange, mcmioned, 689 note. 

Lit Grange College, aid to students, 1585. 

Laidlcv, Caroline S., 889. 

Laidlev, George S M 408, 1691. 

Lain g, Mary E., 372, 388. 

Laistner, A., 1781. 

Lake Forest University, aid to students. 1579; 
preparatory medical course. 602; require- 
incuts for entrance to medical course, 603. 
Lb Lou vidro, 191. 

La Luzerne, Chevalier do, 1316. 

Lamar, L. Q. C M death rind sketch. 1772. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J., death ami sketch, 1772. 
Lambert, Sir John, death and sketch, 1762. 
Lambert, Richard G., mention, 1413. 

Lamberton, Robert A., death and sketch. 1772. 
Lambeth, Dr. William A., 435. 

Lamperti, Francesco, death and sketch, 1762. 
Lamson, H. G., 401. 

Lamson, M. S., 388. 

Lancaster, Joseph, 1169. 

Lancaster (Mass.) town library, 955, 969. 

Land grant act, 94, 05; consequences of, 675, 

Land grant colleges, lists, 665-667. 


Land gn at for agricultural colleges, 1275-1288 ; for 
common schools and universities, 1268-1275; 
for education, act for substitutions, 1271; 
Illinois form, 1271; in California, 1271; in 
England, 1268; in Europe, 1268; in Ohio 
enabling act, 1270; in Michigan, 1271 ; in 
Jregor, 1271; in Pickering’s proposition, 
1209; Michigan form, 1271; North Dakota, a 
more stringent type of law, 1$73 ; Ohio form, 
1271 ; Ohio replies to op poser*, 1274 ; opposed 
” v Man laud, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
1274 ; ordinance of 1785 on, 1269 ; ordi .moeef 
17.7, 1269; powers of ( km gross, 1268: pow- 
era to board of treasury, 1269; procedure of 
Government in, ’286; jvovisions of law of 
1862 663* results of different forms, 1271 ■ 
Kiedler on, 063; statistics of amount to earn 
State, 1283; number of acres and prices 
receive**, 654: total grants, 1286; vested in 
States '27 ; for higher education first ap- 
pears 1787, 1 273 ; M ie lif ■‘an a type, 1 272, 1 733 ; 
North Dukol a more stringent type, 1273; 
rule, 1272; statistics of lntid “in place” and 
scrip 1281 1285; summary, 1285; policy, ori- 
gins, 1279. 

See oho \gricdtural and mechanical colleges ; 
Documents illustrating American eduea 
t-ionaJ l’iston . 

Land scrip. statistics of the issue, 1285. 

LundB, assigned to education in North Dakota, 
1129; school, importance of, in American 
syslmm 621 . 

Lander, S.. 119. 

Landis, L Horace. 106. 

Landscape* duo to peculiarity of’ soil, 287. 

l.andsnn, Bev. Mr., s' hoolimtstcr, 1243. 

Lane, Dr., inert ioi ed. 666. 

Lane, A . J .. i 103. 

Lane, Albert G., 400, 42], 428, 1510. 

Lane, F. W., 408. 

Lane, William (L. 576, 835, 871 ; on Ilarvuvd library 
exchange. 583; on index to subheads, 582. 

Tiling, Andrew, 939. 

L ing, F.„ 1781. 

Lange. Prolessor, 1781. 

Lange, Helen, history of female institutions, 550. 

Lange, Karl, 394, 396 

Lange’s work on apperception, 1505. 

Languor, (L, 416. 

Language, command of, by American school chil- 
dren. 453; Eimlish, in India, 270 : French, or 
Flemish, 187; French, or Walloon, 158; for- 
eign, in public schools, 504 ; no substitute 
for, I486; of children, 373; or German, 193, 
194,196; second, 169; the basic study, 1 185; 
third, 170; value of science as an educative 
s( inly as compared wifli, 440. 

Language and drawing work in I.aporte (hid.) 
exhibit, 487; lessons exhibit in (’at indie 
schools. 513 ; in most efficient s\ stems, 452. 

Languages, modern, 176; taught in Catholic, 
schools, 516. 

Lanins, d antes A ., 413. 

Lansdowne, Lord, 1109. 

Lanza, Prof. (»., 432. 

Lnpitum. 1. A., il 19, 

Lapland, reindeer in, 1723. 

Laporto (1ml.) exhibit, charne.ti r, 646; manual 
training exhibit, 572; schools, Dr. Itico on, 
568. 

Laron m, Lucy, death and sketch, 1772. 

Larnod, .J . N.*, 877, 895, 939, 944, 961, 973. 

Larnibeo, H. IL, 401, 

Larra bee, James M., 401 . 

Larsen, Lain*., 410. 

Larsson, Prof. Guslaf, 432. 

Larsson sloid course, 482. 

La Salle, John Baptist tie, 493. 

La Sensible, frigate, mentioned, 1316. 

Lash, W.D..406. 

Latham, O. K., 4<»2. 

Latin, 51, 56, 62, 177; handmaid of English lan- 
guage, I486; in common schools, 1488; tbo 
international arsenal. I486. 

Latin and Greek, two threads uniting civilization, 
1463; value of modern languages as com- 
pared with, 440. 

Latin and Greek humanities, 176. 
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Latin conference, 1450. 

Latin high schools, character of, 526. 

Latin humanities, 176, 177. 

Latin schools, tines for failure to keep, 1246; in 
Connecticut, not obligatory after 1798, 1253 ; 
separated from German in Bavaria in 1569, 
32;>, 

Latitude and longitude, 288. 

Laud. Archbishop, mentioned, 1232. 

Laughliu, Jas. A., 409. 

Laurence, Or. Agostinlio, 1783, 

Lavidcye, Emile do, 362, 192; dearth and sketch, 
1762. 

Lnvigerie, Cardinal, 1780. 

Law, administration of school, 245; controlling 
primary instruction, 109; of Belgium, 7; of 
organizing primary instruction, 162-165; 
study of, by negroes, 1565. 

Law school of Harvard University, aid to stu- 
dents, 1584. 

Law schools, effect of lengthened course on at- 
tendance, 1610; statistics, 1088-1089; system- 
atic instruction in, 97. 

Law students, 07. 

Lowes, Sir John, 1177. 

Lawrence, Abbott, death, 062; founds scientific 
school, 662; his plans and ideas, 662; min- 
ister to England, 602; mistakes in using his 
gilt, 663. 

Lawrence (Muss.) public library, 880, 055, 900. 

Lawrence Scientific School, aid to students, 1584 ; 
ost. ’dished, 001, 002; requirements for ad- 
mission, 668. 

Lawrence University, 3116; aid to students, 1593. 

Laws, M iss Annie, 427. 

Laws and organization of schools, diversity in, 
478; expressing development of nervous 
mechanism must determine pedagogical 
principles, 858; of tabular view, 12. 

Law ton, Ira 11., 404. 

Lay and ecclesiastical inspection, 303. 

Lazarus, M., 391. 

Leaders, educational, devotion of Brazilians to 
407. 

Leading branches of instruction, history, and 
development, 9. 

Learning, James lb. death ami sketch, 1755. 

L< arned societies in Belgium, 186. 

Learning by doing, 159. 

Leavenworth, H. 1*., 400. 

“ Lca\ ing eertilieato” examination, 208. 

Leavitt, E. 1)., mentioned, 660. 

Leavitt, tT. A., 410. 

Leheus, Miss Lydia, 1730. 

Leelere, “Max. quoted on manual training in Eng- 
land, 573. 

Le Conte, Mrs. Caroline, 889. 

Lectures, free, in New York City, 620; popular, 
number in America, 561. 

Ledger system, 000. 

Lee, Arthur, mentioned, 1310. 

Leo, Frank W., 408. * 

Lee, <;. AV.C.,410. 

Lee, James M., 408. 

Lee, M., 1601. 

Leo, Samuel II., 412. 

Lecmnn, l>r. Conrad, 1783. 

Lei argue, A. 1)., 1649. 

Lotting well, C. W., 417. 

Legge, Kcv. Angus, death and sketch, 3702. 

Legislation, educational, diversity of, in American 
St n tee, 451; in Connecticut, 1642-1790, 1240- 
1250; in Massachusetts, 1636-1789, summa- 
rized, 1226-3240; of primary school, 160. 

Legislature, report to, 201. 

Lehigh University, 256; exhibit, 1086; fees in, 673; 
library, 875. 

Loll man -Leutoniann, charts of, mentioned, G40. 

Lehmann, R., 319. 

Le hr pi lino and Lchraufgabcn, 1448. 

Leicester, Harry L., 406. 

Loicestcr public library, Massachusetts, 715. 

Leighton, Robert T., death and sketch, 1755. 

Leipsic, school for printers, 597. 

Leipziger, l)r„ on manual training, 574. 

Leland, Charles G., 1088. 

Lelaml.J. Frank, 401. * 

Behind Stanford Junior University, California, 
363, 1700; aid to students, 1576; chair of 
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pedagogy in, 635; exhibits, 492; kindergar- 
ten school at, 303; primary grade and lower 

{ grammar grade, 363; promises in techno- 
ogical teaching, 667 ; tuition free, G73. 
Lellman, Eugene, death and sketch, 1772. 

Loin eke, A. C., blackboard exhibit of, 640. 
Lemmon, W. Leonard, 407. 

Lending and reference libraries, 808. 

Length of normal course, 346; of recesses, 352; of 
school year, 248; of school terms in days, 
2,29; of vacations, 353. 

Lenox College, 1126. 

Leo, Rope, portrait, mentioned, 558. 

Leo, steamer, carries cereals to Russia, C52. 
Leonard, I). W.. 400. 

Leonard, Rev. Julius Y., death and sketch, 1772. 
Leonard, Nicholas, 410. 

Leonard, W. E,, 388. 

Leonard Medical School of Shaw University, 
established 1364. 

Le Buy, exhibits, 588. 

Le Rov, N. Y., 89. 

Lo Soudier, Henri, 11; on German book exhibit 
596 ; on increase of French books in America, 
506; on libraries of United States, 505 ; re- 
port on exhibits of publishers anil book- 
sellers, 595-599 ; duty of, 595. 

Leslie, J. K., 430. 

Lessening interest in the study of natural science, 
360. 

Lesscps, Ferdinand do, mentioned, 623. 

Lessons, language, in most olbcient systems, 452. 
Lessons and courses. 182; drawn from stat istics, 
59; in geography must be object lessons, 
280; in liomeology demonstrated. 313. 
Letnng, Eugene, death and sketch, 1755. 

Lettering, 913. 

Letters and philosophy, 182. 

Leuchart A Nitachl’s zoological charts, mentioned, 

010 . 

Lentcimmn & Lehman, zoological charts men- 
tioned, 649. 

Lentz, Feed., 394. 

Levant morocco, 908. 

Lcvaaseur, E., 8, 222. 224. 

Lever, Sir Ashton, mentioned, 1316. 

Lev erett, John, president Harvard College, 1230, 
Lewis, A. f\, 409. 

Lewis, A. W., 405. 

Lewis, Mrs. E. S., 954, 967. 

Lewis, Egbert, 404. 

Lewis, Louis K., 884. 

Lewis, M. IL. 405. 

Lewis. Mason 8., 337. 

Lewis, Samuel, 1495. 

Lc.wi.s. Thomas 11.. 412. 

Lewis, Virgil A., 1683, 1690, 1693. 

Lexington. Mass., mentioned, 544. 

Ley g nos, M. G., 219. 

Lev poldt Mrs. A ugusta II., 997. 

Lib bey, Charles E., 412. 

1 abbey, J’rof. William, jr.. 426. 

Liberal and technical education, distinction bo- 
t ween, 1473. 

Liberal arts colleges, 409. 

Liberal party in Belgium, 163, 196. 

Liberal programme, 163. 

Liberal studies, 97. 

Liberal use of books, G95. 

Liberia, education exhibit, 1212; exhibit, 448. 
Liberty Hull Academy, Washington's gift to. 1299, 
1300. 

See also Washington and Lee University. 
Liberty in American education, 623; of instruc- 
tion, 192. 

Librarian of Congress, 700, 707, 869. 

Librarians, duties of, 806, 807 ; international con- 
gross of, 575; meetings of, sections, 583 ; or- 
ganization of, in Germany, 583; true posi- 
tion, 580. 

Librarians’ World’s Congress, 12; persons pres- 
ent. 576. 

Libraries, accession book, A. L. A. standard, 820; 
accession depart ment, scope of, 809 ; access 
to shelves, 924, 979; adaptation to constitu- 
ency, 813; American differ from German, 
577; and university extension, 580; annihila- 
tion of libraries, 724; apprentice system, 
771; arrangements on shelves, 861; arrang- 
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inland cataloguing 464; author catalogue, 
927; benefactions to, 4 ; bibliographies for, 
discussed, 581; bibliography on the selection 
of books, 822-826 ; book exhibits of World's 
fair visited, 582; branch, in Chicago, 580; 
in Minneapolis, 580; utility of, 5S0; buying 
books, 580: caid system, 903; catalogue an- 
notated. 600; eatnWnc <-um*s, ’W*; catalogue 
<U* University of Halle, 583; cataloguing j 
discussed, 581; charging systems, 800; ! 
questions answered by, 809; chissilionlion, 
581. 894; reference lift on. 803 * i tar- 

ing hoimc for, 580; clippings, <levfC<ci for j 
preserving, 10(9. cmlcc+ion*. special in. ; 
813; eombijuHl, 858 ; competitive l‘ ; d>\ 802: ; 
contents influenced by wu'neu fvaders, ; 
506 ; cooperative catalogue work, 582: cost, j 
average, t.f circulating each volume, 716; ! 
devices f«*r popularizing the, 929- diction- 
ary catalogue, 835, difhculty of getting ■ 
books from, in Germany, 583; (lisconiFs to ! 
FO.i; doe;. menf comntittee'.M report. 5S2; dun- 
ning system, 905; duplicates, 92 m ; of on 1 
omv, 13 *, equipment , 4 ; oxeh :nge ian, 703 ; 1 
tire insurance, basis of rating 73(>; lireyoof 
materials, 580; iirst stage or development, i 
713. foreign oflicia! publications, efforts 
to obtain, 582; free, and ra Hinnies' 
instituti s, 255; free access. refon nces on, 
980; French books in. 596 ; funds 4: genera! 
management, 580; German luniks m, 596, 
German school, exhibit gilts, record - 

mg and acknowledging, 83J ; Lur\u:d h> s. 
lent of exchange, 58..; in high Helmut.-, 39 C5. 
in higher institutions, 86; fncreast! in cucu- 
Lition of, 579; index tf> subject headings, 
582; indexing, referenees to, 1014; indicator 
s\ stem. 005; inlliienfe in Aivieric.t, 628; in- 
suranci., 580; issue of hookr. 9,2 ; juvenile l ; t- 
oral lire in, 581 , ledgersx stem, 900; list of, by 
‘United St ite * Finn- mnf Kdm .dion,709; loan 
s t ssl* Ills, 89" e.rt; buns, 1 1-1 mil of, 732; loss 
by lire, 725; lost books, recovering. 753; 
“model library” catalogue, ucroiuit of, 579: 
no buks on doors in 1 he fabled eit \ of Sybil ris, 
1663 ; normal -a bool, Urn - .sj.au. « • x 1» i 1 » i » of, 
554; notable government « uitrihutions to, 
706: of G overturn nt di par* tcenf s, li.st, 707; 
of Il.ankc, Zami ke, and l.i^.itd* !■ ought to 
America, 577; ot ■. ani/ il ten, n fi-n m i - 
809; pamphlets and their managenu nt, 5 m! ; 
dellnition of, 826; disposition of, 702: plan 
for “book annotation 1 ' or selecl nnnobatul 
catalogue, 579: professional teachers, 1656; 
public, ( \em pt ion from taxation in ( Scorgin, 
1387; in Louisiana, 1389; in Montana, 1103; 
provifjeil for in eoustit ill ion of 1 minion, 1320; 
of Michigan, 1327, NU6; of Oregon, 1310; 
public, growth of, 1659; reference hooks in, 
581: regulations for readers, 939; relation, 
library to public school, 715; report of co- 
operation committee, 581- report on, 575- 
58 i ; revolving cases, 712; S. S. G rcen's plan 
of elimination and specialization, 579, 580; 
school, 35 > ; cards, 096; exempt from taxa- 
tion in Arkansas, 1373; in Indiana, 046; in 
Virginia, constitution of 1868, 1366; in Urn- 
guu\, 651; provided for in constitution of 
Florida, 1393; scrap work, 1002 -1007; special, 
695, State libraries, statistics, 711, 712; sys- 
tem of entering hooks, 820; teachers’, 170; 
temporary slip system, 901 ; tight or loose, 
backs, 913; trained librarians, 1675; two- 
card system. 9f»4; union of, w itb museums, 
852,857; use of, in United States, 561; vol- 
umes in, 4 ; volumes and pamphlet.* counted, 
827; volumes taken home, 170; weeding out, 
933. 

Library, act.ivHv. 9t0 ; aims, 775; an important 
factor, 1653; and museum must go hand in 
hand. 856; and pedagogical museum. 353; 
ami school, relations of, dismissed, 57 8; 
methods <u interesting teachers and pupils, 
578; at. Cardiff, Wales, 772; Bibliolhequc 
Rationale, 700; boston as rente: for. 760; 
British Museum. 700; Columbian, of Catho- 
lic. authors, exhibit, 510 Congress ional, 700 ; 
for the blind, 1151: general subscription, 
702 ; Government, 743, 744, 745 ; John Adams 


Library at Quincy, 700; machinery, 990; of 
Army Med ical M tiseum, 605 ; of Ho ward Uni- 
versity. 59 i ; of Surgeon GeneraTs Office do* 
scribed, 605,707; catalogue, 605; privileges, 
928: public, lbraded in Cambridge by Mr. 
Jlimlgc. 686 ; resources, 709; scrapping', 1000; 
to sup], lenient the tear -ter, 917. 

Library Assn datum of "United Kingdom, organ- 
ized, 575. 

Library bureau 734; evolution and work of, ,582. 
Library Committee, 1746 ; conferenco, Iirst, 575; 

ehar.'Vtor* 575 ; second, 575. 

Library Com j /any of .Philadelphia. 87J. 

Lihi.irv Congress, Internationa], 691 ; ^Livid's in- 
• uenee. 577. 

Library development, First stage, 713; second 
stage. 713 ; third stage, 714. 

Library economy, 691 . 

Library denrnat, 57P, 714. 

Library dounril indexes, 1011; to publish Chi- 
cago midi cam s en libraries, 577. 
l.ibrary of Congress, 8'»9. 

Library schools, icpori on, 582; in America. 628. 
Library work taught at Picsel Instil ute, 527, 
Liebeix J 1 '., 388. 

Lb*ehten*»; ;-iu. Thcmloi e \ on. 309. 

Liege. 15*, J73- j .6, 191. 

Lille, photographs of schools 588. 

Life, ch \ \ 161. 

Life o; play -work In* ideal, 384. 

I ; ght foot scholarships in Cuinhridgo Uiuverr.it v, 
1602. 

Limlmttrg, 158, 171. 

Limitation -i of <1 i x ersit v n; studies. 1469, 

Limits of geography with regard to other 
scion. 286. 

Lincoln. Aliri'.iiim, signs agricultural college bill, 
663, 1275. 

Linoohi, William i . 1030. 

Lincoln College, aid to students, 1590. 

Lincoln Institute. Jeti'erson City, Mo., 1 127. 
Lincoln (Mn-o ) library , 955, 969. 

Lincoln Patk School, 1 109. 

Lincoln School of Oakland, Cal., 1161, 

LimlcrlVIdl, K. A., 938. 

Lindner, (LA., 394, 

Lindslcy, 11. ML. death and sketch, ’,773. 

Ling sys tem of g> mnastii "-. 4 17. 482, 1195. 

Lingo 1st ics, diagram of time given to, in German 
and American secmohtrv schools, 681- 684. 
Link, S. A., 419. 

Linton's hi-dorical chart, dencript ion, 626. 

Lippe, stal isle s of education, 2071. 

Liscomb. Prof. MLS., dull* iiiul sketeb, 1773. 
l.ilerary display of Mew York colleges, 1069. 
Literary fund of North Uuiolina, mentioned in 
constitution of 1868, 15*61; of 1876, 1386, 
Literary fund of Virginia, luentioned, 1366. 
Literarv work, exhibit ol female academics of New 
York. 514. 

Literate amt illiterate population. 26i. 

Literate castes, professionally, in India, 269. 
Literates and population, percent .go of. in India, 
267. 

Literature and history, coo Hi ration of, percepti- 
ble in school work, 519; constitution of 
Maim on, 1820,1322; develops 1 1m art idea, 
1479; encouraged in Massachusetts consti- 
tution, 1315; of New Hampshire, 1317; peda- 
gogical in German exhibit, 464 • permeation, 
of, in India, 206; re veals in an to himself, 1462. 
Literature fund of Now York, history, 1330 nnte. 
Lithography, 199. 

Lit hogrnjdis, American, excellence. 59S. 

Littoll, ifcnrv A., death and sketch, 1773. 

Utile, George T., 881. 

Little, Thomas II,, 1120. 

Littleton. N. 1 T. . village schools of, 1018, 

Liverpool M unetini, 854. 

Livingston, Hubert, 1663. 

Llojyd, Ihivid, mentioned. 1245. 

Loan, account of, 898; of reference hooka, 977; 

requisites, 898; s} stems, 898, 899. 

Loans and bonds, 46. 

Lbbischo, 1. IL, 388. 

Local and State authorities, 340. 

Local committees, 225. 

Local dramatic societies, 192. 

Local freedom, 159. 
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Local government, 158; in Nc^ England and Vir- 
ginia, composition on, 622. 

Local independence, 102. 

Local influence, 171. 

Local interest fostered, 810. 

Local officials, aim of. 344. 

Local requirements, 718. 

Local supremacy, 171. 

Location of public libraries, 71 5. 

Locke, John H., death and sketch, 1755. 

Locke, J ohm S., 401 . 

Locke, Miss Josephine C., 431. * 

Locke and Basedow invented games, 384, note. 

Locke and Comenius on nature study, 280. 

Locnikar, Bernard, 412. 

Lodzi, high grade artisan school, 1199. 

Logan, I)r. Samuel, death and sketch, 1773. 

Logic, diagrams of time given to, in Germany and 
America, 681-684. 

Lombard, Dr.' Warren J\, 435. 

Lombard University, aid to students, 1579. 

Loin berg, August, 394. 

Loudon Board schools, exhibit of medals and re- 
wards. 499; represent- British Islanders, 499. 

London pauper schools, exhibit at World’s Fair, 
548. 

London School of Medicine for Women, 1175. 

London schools, adoption of vertical ponmauship 
in, 499 ; religious teaching in, 208. 

JiOnergan, J arm's, 109. 

Long, Daniel A., 414. 

Long, Ed ,/ard II. , 403, 1127. 

Long, Eugene It., 409. 

Long, «1. L., 407. 

Long, dolin 11., 400. 

Long, John S., 405. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 1470. 

Longfellow, Bov. Samuel, death and sketch, 1755. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline, mentioned, 616. 

Longit ude and latitude, 28<S. 

Loos, Charles L., 41 1 . 

Lopp, W. T.. 1708, 1715, 1733, 1734. 

Lord, E. W.,401. 

Lord, Nathan, 1022. 

Lord, Orlando M., 401. 

Lord, Thomas, made schoolmaster, 1241. 

Los Angeles library, 694, 095. 

Los Angeles public library, 800, 888, 964. 

Los Angeles public training class library, 764. 

Lotbrop, Chancellor, 1116. 

Lotlnop, Daniel, death and sketch, 1755. 

Lotteries, money for Harvard raised by, 594. 

Loueli, Miss M., 420. 

Loudonslager, William B., 404. 

Louise, Princess, 1170. 

Louisiana, constitution of 1845 on education, 1328 ; 
of 1852, 1336; of 1864,1345; of 1808,1357; of 
1879,1309; education in, .1619; educational 
societies, 1649; free school fund, 1391 ; French 
language may boused, 1391 ; medical require- 
ments, 1622; ‘pecuniary aitl to students, 1581 ; 
State Normal School, 1649; State, text-books, 
1619; statistics, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, 1972, 1976, 1978: blind institu- 
tions, 2000; city schools, 1789; college for 
women, I960; commercial colleges, 2023, 2028; 
deaf institutions, 2042, 2044, 2048,2053,2051; 
law schools, 1988; medical schools, 1991, 1994; 
normal schools, 2004, 2010, 2015; pharmaceu- 
tical schools, 1997 ; private secondary schools, 
1910; public high schools, 1836; reform 
schools, 2067, 2070; schools of theology, 1983; 
universities and colleges, 1957; temperance 
education law, 1164; tendency of medical 
education in, 1618; uses surplus of 1836 in 
education, 1287. 

Louisiana State University, aid to students, 1581. 

Louisville Erco Kindergarten Association ex- 
hibit, 486. 

Louisville manual training exhibit, 572. 

Louvain, 180, 182, 186, 191. 

Lovering, Prof. Joseph, death and sketch, 1755. 

Low, Frances If., 388. 

Low, Seth, 413, 425. 

Low estimate of education in India, 277. 

Low fees from students, 240. 

Low rate of scholarship, 45. *" 

Lowe, A, M., death and sketch, 1773. 

Lowe. J. S., 405. 


Lowe, Robert. See Viscount Sherbrooke. 

Lowell, Mr., 1456. 

Lowell, James Russell, 939, 1470. 

Lowell (Mass.) city library, 881, 955, 969. 

Lowell (Mass.) Middlesex Mechanics’ Institute, 
956, 969. 

Lower intermediate schools, 174. 

Lowrey, Charles E., 921. 

Lowrey, W. T., 418. 

Loyola College, aid to students, 1582, 

Lubarsch, botanical charts, mentioned, 640. 
Lubeck, statistics of education, 2074. 

Idibke, William, 1781. 

Lucas. S. Decatur, 418. 

Luce, Hon. N. A., 1017. 

Luckett, S. M ., 416. 

Luokey, George J., 406. 

Lugenbeel, W. E., 410. 

Lukens and Nobs, 396. 

Lull, IK W., 402. 

Lumley exhibitions, Cambridge University, 1603. 
Lunatic asylum provided for in constitution of 
Texas, 1354. 

Lund in, Miss Jlnlda, 1192, 1193. 

Lundin system of sloyd for girls. 448. 

Lunt, William P.,402. 

Lupton, N. T„ death and sketch, 1773. 

Lutheran schools, 52, 67. 

Luxembourg, 158, 174. 

Lu Von nk in, 950, 904. 

Luzerne, Chevalier do la. See La Luzorno. 
Lyceos, 175, 231. 

Lyddane, (J. E., 401. 

I /y ford, Arnos (J., death and sketch, 1755. 

Lyles, Alary L., 404. 

Lynch, Maurice M., 408. 

Lynchburg, Vn., 89. 

Lyndc, Sarah A., 402. 

Lynn (Mass.) free public library, 882, 950, 969. 
Lyon, Professor, 1692. 

Lyon, Adrian. 

Lyon, Mary, 1058. 

Lyons, exhibits, 588; faculty of science, 235 ; med- 
ical faculty compared with America, 609. 
Lypoldt, Frederick, 944. 

Lyte, E. ()., 423. 

Lyttleton, E., 888. 

ML 

Maas, A. J., 884. 

Maine, II. W., 939. 

Mabls, Abbe de, correspondent of John Adams, 
1237. 

MacAlister, James, 423, 434, 1088. 

McAfee, L. M..418. 

Maealestcr College, aid to students, 3585. 
MeAnenoy, Ilenry lb, 409. 

Macaulay, Thomas B., quoted on Massachusetts, 
1282. 

MeBroom, George <)., 401. 

MeCaine. Helen J., 959, 971. 

McCall, Henry S., death and sketch, 1773. 
McClellan, 11. B., 417. 

Me< ’lelland, George B., 622. 

McClelland, Thomas, 414. 

M cOlung, James S., 399. 

McClure, David, 1021. 

MeClurg, A. C., V Co., mentioned, 570. 
McClymonds, J. W., 399. 

MeOumas, Louis E., 1705; joint resolution of Con- 
gress introduced by, 1705. 

McCord, Prof. W. E., 433.* 

McCosli, Dr. James, 423, 435. 

McCoy, William I)., death and sketch, 1773. 
MacCracken, IT. M., 413. 

McCulloch, J. S., 415. 

McCulloch, Miss Mary C.,427. 

Me Den nit id, II., 416. 

MacDonald, J. L.,400. 

MacDonald, Jolm, 437. 

MaedouaJd, San field, 257. 

McDonough, Dr. 1). K., death and sketch, 1773. 
McDonough, T. J., 400. 

McDoavcII. William F.,409. 

McKvoy, C. A , 415. 

Mac fall, T. W., 400. 

McFarland, Mrs., 1147. 

McFarland, Rev. and Mrs. John W., 1740. 
McFarland, Kate, 419. 
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Macfar'and, *\\ illiaiu, 401. 

Me Foe, F. E„ 407. 

McGalm, Arthur W.,409. 

McCibbous, J, H., 1016. 

McGill Hniveraity, 256. 

McGinnis, J amen* 401. 

McGinnis, L. E.. 407. 

MncGowan, W. L., 407. 

Mac; regor, Professor, 259. 

McGregor, J. K., 408. 

McGrew, C. H., 388, 1142. 

McGill, Edward A., 412. 

M.e li ado y Alvarez, 388. 

Mncllnlo,J\S.,*r». 

Machine building, list of schools tr acliii *■, 365, 606 
Mclivaine, .T. H., 418. 

"Mellwaine, Hit-hard, 416. 

Mclnnis. »T. W\, 405. 

M elver, Ik < 405. 

Mae.! fit on, Per. J. N., 3498. 

Maek. Miss Mary, 1737. 

MeKn\ , Rev. Allan. 3741. 

Mnckay , Ebenezer, . 400. 

Mackenzie, Miss Constance, 427. 

Mackenzie, David 102. 

Mackenzie, Rev. »!. (,\, 423, 425. 

Mackenzie, James C\, 1493. 

Mackenzie, ‘Ur Morell, death and sketch. 1763. 
Mackenzie, Dr. K. Tait, 4 
McKinirv, D., 41 i. 

Mcknight, U. W . 415. 

McLaughlin K. T., death and sketch, 1773. 

M cLcnn, J olm 11., DO. 

Mac Lean, K. T., 399. 

MacMillan, George T V r .,414 
M c Loughlin, Ed, 408. . 

MucM alien, * ’unite tie, 1780. 

McMahon, M. !1 ,408. 

M cM a si er U n i **l rsit v. 243. 

McM icliaet, »). Ik, 110. 

McMillan, D. A., 103. 

McMillan, R. W., HUH. 

McMillin, Rev, Samuel, dentil and sketch, 1756. 
McMurrav.G. 300,428. 

Mr Murry’, Dr. Charles, 129,430. 

McNeill, Gemge 409. 

McRoberts, E. M.,-,07. 

Mae Vicar, Malcolm, 429. 

Me Vicar, Peter, 411. 

McVoy. A. D..418. 

Mae v, Jesse. 1123. 

Maddox A.S., U8. 

Madison, James, on national nniversity.1300-1310; 
supports national uni\ crsily in Federal 
Con vtuitidi, 1293, 1294 ; to mat are plan for 
Washington, 1298; week < [noted, 1293. 
Madison Nonnal Si liool, S Dak., 1160. 

“Si. nl. 'nil | r.i | •« i (]Uot<_d, 1293. 

Madonna. Si>tiiic. Raphael's, 378. 

Madras. 9; teachers’ college, at,, 273. 

Madras Christian Collegt Magazine, 274. 275. 
Madras Educational Record 274. 

Madras Journal of Education, 273, 274. 

Maes C.,890. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, aid to students, 
1007. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, aid to students, J509. 
Ma gic lanterns, use in schools. 616, 621. 

Magoun. George F., 1125. 

Mahon, Kev. W. A. V.Y., death and sketch, 1756. 


1991; normal schools, 2004. 20k”; private 
secondary schools. 1910; public high schools, 
1837: reform schools, 2007. 2070. ‘schools of 
j theology. 1983; universities and colleges, 

! 3957 ; tempet nee education law, 1 153 ; uses 

surplus ol' 1836 in education, 1-J7. 

! Maine state lih, ary, 883. 

J Mninlciiain o of German schools, 11 83 ; of inspect* 
i ors, 165 ; of schools, etc.. 159, 199, 340. 

J Mair, F-anz, »779. 

Malaehowski. E.,388. 
j Malden '‘xliiUlt, 1031. 

Malden (Mass.) public librWy, 956, 969. 

Mcdo teachers. 2, 23. 

; Mai -.try, (!.. 388. 

' Mallory. Dr. F Lk, on American and worinan mod- 
i leal stud ell in, 1631 -1632. 

Malt Ide. t Hello, 951, 965. 

, Marne, Alfred, 1789, 

Ma’Mgcment of lihraGos, 732 : of schools, 1 61 . 
j Manntt, Ir\ iug »J ,1127. 

Muiieh>Mtor \N H .) city library, 885, 960, 972. 

Marg (lore Educational ami Literal y Uccoid, 2*4. 

Manhattan College, aid to students. *1587. 

Manitoid cepit s in typewriting exhibit 515. 

Monk . j'asil. death ami sketch, 1756. 

Manly,* harlcs, 415. 
i Maim, ik Picknum, 427, 838. 

! Ma mi, l'\ M 955, 1)68. 

! Mann, Horace, 2./J, 1123. 1495, 1058; in Frugally, 

I 10, i|i f l uenee of, 629,* progress of tree in- 

1 struct ion under, 048; value of reports by. 

639. 

Manning, diaries II.. mentioned, 600. 

! Manning Henry Edward, cardinal, death and 
j shelf'll, 1"63 

Manual sehoo!*! in Itawirhi, 330. 

Manual * rainii *88; a prominent feature, 493; 
| aim. 679; a . erica n miters from German, 570; 

tab ill for, 570, 571 ; amounts gran toil for, 
1669; beginnings of, 571; breaks up class; 
j room routine, 1466; character in America, 

; 570, 571 ; in France, 570 ; development of, 526; 

Dr. Adler on, 571 ; drawing applied to, 514; 
prime study of, 1068 : Emil Itirscb on. 013; 
exhibit, 645; characterized, 572, CIO; irom 
Alliance Israelite, 573; Argentine, 572 . lira- 
zil, 621 , Egypt .573: England, 573: 'France, 
573. 588;. la pan, 573; Mexico, 572 ; NcwSnntb 
Walt's, 573; Russia, 573; Springlichl, Mims., 
482; rnited States 572; exhibit purchased, 
570: for bo t \ sand girls, 462 ; tor culm ed l iris, 
1563*. general movement for, 572; idea in 
negro education. 1559; in America, 578 587* 
in American educational journals. 571 . iu 
Educational Congress, 574; speakerson,57t ; 
in negro colleges, 1561 ; ! n New Jersey, 1667; 
in public schools, 571 ; opposed, 643 ; in Rus- 
sia, Americans on, 573; in secondary school, 

! 572 in r nig nay, 10, 354 ; included as part of 

German exhibit , 56ft, invaluable audition to 
the currieulwm, 1668; lack of taste, 572; 
object in American agri wltmul college*, 
579; Russian origin of, lf»59; seliools.exhibitH, 
Philadelphia, 484; si bools in America, 578; 
in Gamhiidgo, 689; in Gliicago, 574-575, (M0; 

I in St. Louis, 679, 1128; mentioned, 679; of 

’ North Dakota, located in constitution, 3398; 

! prominent in America, 616; statements coil- 

1 corning, 679; State provision for, 1667, sum- 


Maier. Gottfried, 394. 

Maimed intellects educated by Catholic, teachers, 
509. 

Main, Arthur K., 413. 

Main. James R., 405. 

Maine, sir Henry. 273. 

Maine, average length of service, 545 ; compnlsory 
education. 501 ; constitution of 1820 on edu- 
cation, 1322; of 3892, 1413; exhibit of colleges 
and schools, 1016; exhibit®, 483; medical 
re.'iuimneiits, 1621, 1622; pecuniary aid to 
students, 1581 : per cent of teachers with 
normal training, 649; reproduces Massachu- 
setts constitutional provision on literature, 
3316: statistics Agricultural ami Mechani- 
cal College, 1972, 1978; city schools. 1790; col- 
leges for women, 1969: commercial colleges, 
2022, 2030, 2059-2052 ; deaf institutions, 2042, 
2045, 2048, 2053, 2054 ; medical schools, 1990, 


mary of reports on, 3667; value for ed lira* 
tion* of e\e, 380, Waetzoldt on, 569-575; 
work in Drexel Institute, 527; work, speed- 
wells, 625. 

Manual work, 167, 1181; exhibition of, 168; 
French exhibit. 589. 

Manuals, Miss Sulli win’s, 486. 

Mantorola, Pain on, 436. 

Mari, a symbol of earth’s surface, 288; drawing, 
281*287. 309; aid to self-activity, 311; in 
schools, G26; exhibit of Now York, a mas- 
terpiece, 473; reading, 295. 

Maps, French exhibit, 589; from Dakota school, 
474 ; outline, 31 \ : preservation of, in schools. 
618; raised, in Catholic exhibit, 512; silhou- 
ette. practice. 288; us© of. in Reaching, 621. 

Marble. A. l\, 44,1510. * 

Marblehead, Mass , Abbot public library, 956, 
969. 
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Marbois, ML mentioned, 131C. * 

March ionncs, 191. 

Marcunvins, 173. 

Marenholtz-biilow, baroness you, 3^8, 1781. 

Marie, Empress, exhibit of institutions of, 252, 
0S7 ; presented 1<> Americans, G53; exhibits 
needlework, 573. 

Mnnotta, Ohio, 83. 

Marietta College, 80; aid to students, 1389. 

Marion, ML, mentioned, 588. 

Markham, governor of Pennsylvania, grants 
frame of government, 1264. # 

Markham, L. O., 404. 

Marking time, how avoided in New Jersey coun- 
try schools, 1667. 

Markus, Jordan (\, 1780. 

Marlboro (Mass.) public library, 93G, 9G9. 

Marquette College, 1121. 

Marsh, Clinton S., 405. 

Marsh, Tamerlane. P., 414. 

Marshall, Arthur M lines, 1783. 

Marshall, James, 410. 

Marshall, William P.,413. 

Marsile, M. J., 410, 

Martin, I>r. Charles, death and sketch, 175G. 

Mart in, E. L., mentioned, 1410. 

Mat 1 in, Eugene, 429, 430, 432. 

Marl in, John E..40S. 

Mai till, John II., 410. 

Marlin, P. and II. Wigge, 39-1. 

Martin, Sir Theodoic, 939. 

Martuunu Dr. ,212. 

Martinique, educational statistics, G54. 

Martas, II. ( L E„ 320. 

Man in, K . M . 955, 909. 

Murwedel, K. P 388. 

Maiwedel. Miss Emma, 1141: death and sketch, 
1773. 

Mary Jliichcork Hospital, 1021. 

Mar’s land, constitution of 18G1 on education. 1344; 
of 1807, 1347; education exhibit, 1095; ex 
lnh/1,485; length of school year, 503; med- 
ical l equiiemontH, 1020, 1022: noeducationin 
conshlution of 1770, 1318; opposes land 
grants for education, 1274 ; pecuniary aid to 
students, 1581; to women student’s, 1593; 
school attendance in, 503; separate schools 
foi 1 whites and blacks, 527; statistics, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 1972, 1978; 
nimd institutions, 2050, 2058, 2000; city 
schools, 1790; colleges for women, 1909; 
dental schools, 199G; institution tor feeble- 
minded, 2005-2000; law schools, 19«8: med- 
ical schools, 1991, 1993; normal schools, 
2001, 2015; pharmaceutical schools. 1997, 
private secondary schools, 1910; public high 
schools, 1839; reform schools, 2007, 2070. 
schools of theology, 1983; universities and 
colleges, 1957; temperance education law, 
1102; uses Burplusof 1836in education, 1287; 
votes against national university, in Pod- 
oral Convention, 1293. 

Mary\ illo College, aid to students, 1591. 

Muslim. Dr, Hermann, 1781. 

Mason, Lowell, 1208. 

Mason, Samuel W.. death and sketch, 1773. 

Mason, T., 409, 937. 

Massachusetts, Agricultural College founded with 
land-scrip fund, 004; average school attend- 
ance, 503; best school attendance in, 503; 
charity or truant schools, 538; (‘harts show 
location of tree libraries and schools, 1023; 
claims part of tlio West., 1208; claims part of 
Vermont, 1314; common -school fund estab- 
lished, 1250; common schools, act of 1789, 
1234; declaration of 1G52, 1232; decline of, 
1237 ; notes <m history of. 1238; orders of, J 233- 
1234, 1054, 1071, 1083; ordinance of 1G42, 1231 ; 
of 1 047, 1232; compulsory education. 537, 501, 
502; diagrams of courses of various acad- 
emies, 083; ('ducat ion in, 1650; educational 
test for sum-age, 1339; exhibit, 482, 1022; ac- 
count of, 580; founds two schools with land- 
grant fund, 003; high degree of perfection 
in schools of, 523; liigh -school work, exhibit 
in. 481 ; leads m educational exhibits, 481; 
legislation relating to education, 1036-1789; 
summary, 1220-1240; length of school year, 
503; length of school attendance, 538; man- 


ual 
1022 

to students, 1582; to women students, 1593, 
physiology work from, 1J 59 ; Plymouth 
school legislation of 1658-1677, 1238, 1239; 
position of its exhibit, 640; professional su- 
pervision in, 544; raises salaries of men, 
547; reduces salaries of women, 547; rivals 
New York in education, G20; salaries in, 546; 
school opened with prayer, 536 ; school sys- 
tem, 1022; statistics, Agricultural and Me- 
chaniciil College, 1972, 1978; Wind institu- 
tions, 2050, 2058, 2000; city schools, 1790; 
colleges for women, 1970; commercial col- 
leges, 2022, 2030 ; deaf institutions, 2012, 2045, 
2059 2051,2053-2054; institutions for feeble- 
minded, 2001, 2002, 20G4, 2005-2066; dental 
schools, 199(5; medical schools, 1991 : normal 
schools, 2004, 201 5 ; nurse training, 2000 ; phar- 
maceutical schools, 1997; private secondary 
schools, 1912; public high schools, 1839; 
reform schools, 2007,2070; schools of theol- 
ogy, 1984; veterinary medicine, 1999; univer- 
sities and colleges! 1958; T. P*. Ma«aulay 
quoted on, 1232; temperance education law, 
1159; 1 ext -hooks, expenses for, 544; uscssur- 
plusof 1836 meducation, 1287; votes against 
national university in Federal Convention, 
1293 ; women teachers in, 545, 504 ; rise, oi, 545 ; 
work done in, for the feeble-minded, deaf, 
and blind, 1058. 

Massachusetts Historical Society library, 885. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 405, 400, 
409,476, 482; diugium of courses. 085, dis- 
cussed 080; early need of, 075; exhibit, 1057; 
founded with land-scrip fund, 004 , rank, 527 ; 
binary, 888. 

Massachusetts school hoard against German 
evangelical parochial schools. 530 

Massachusetts State Teachers' Association, 1196. 

Massey, John, 417, 

Massey, John E., 398. 

Masters and teachers appointed hv the minister, 
175. 


training in, 482; medical requirements. 
; normal education, 544; pecuniary aid 


Mastery of foreign systems of education, 1505, 
Maternal schools. Fionch exhibit of, 588. 

Nre ttUo Kindergartens. 

Mathematical scholarship and exhibition of Ox* 
told Pniversity, 1595. 

Mathematics. 177, 178, 179; conference, on. 1450; 
diagrams of time given to, in Germany ami 
America, C81-C84 ; "faculty of, 350; Klein in, 
401. 

Mather, Mr., quoted, 570, 571, 

Mather, Increase, secures provision of 1091 for 
llamurd, 1230. 

Mather, Samuel, fellow of Harvard, 1228. 
Mathews, Miss Jk M., 1740. 

Mathiou, M. li., 12. 

Matriculation, candidates for, 255. 

Malta, Manuel A., death and sketch, 1703. 
Matthews, brainier, 939, 

Matthews, Mrs. E., 1741. 

Mat lire, A. M., mentioned, 6G0. 

Mat z at, 283, 319, 394 
Mat/.at and Hummel, 283. 

Matzner, Prof., death and sketch, 1703. 

Mauck, Joseph W., 415,1130. 

Maud, Princess of Wales, 1177. 

Mauer, 321. 

Maumee, Lake, proposed boundary, 1209. 

Maurer, (x. <\, 400. 

Maurelian, brother, 416,1130. 

Maurice, brother, 412. 

Maurice, Frederick Denison, 774, 939. 

Mauritius, statistics of education, 2080. 

Mauro, W. 1)., 405. 

Max. Joseph JJ, Elector, new school system in 
lla v aria under, 320. 

Maxson, llenrv M., 404. 

Maxwell, William II., 404, 423, 1493. 

May, S. J., 388. 

Mayer, 321 . 

M ayer, Prof. A. M., 432. 

Mayer. Laurens, death and sketch, 1703, 

Mayfield, W. D., 398. 1077. 

May liew. lion. Ira 433. 

Maync, I). I)., 408. 

Mayo, Atev. A. I)., 1083. 
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Mayor? of com mimes, 221. 

Mead, Mrs. E. S., 418. 

Mead. Joel I)., 399. 

Meadors, J.H., 407. 

Meaking, Thomas, toneiier hi Philadelphia, 1261. 

Moaning of statistical changes 39. 

idea sure of civilization, the home, .149. 

Measurement of children, 358. 

Meas iremeuts of time required for mental acts, 
378. 

Measurements on the mental abilities of school 
cl'ddtM li, 3 SO 

M» asm »s utiVeting r.econdary instruction, kgc ; re- 
actionary, .01. 

Meath. Eight lion. Ea.l of, 434. 

Mechanic arts, colleges of, 4, 92; statist ics. 1P72- 
1977, of receipts mid expenditures, 1978-1989. 

See also Agiicultural mid mechanic ;.I colh go#. 

Mechanic Arts High School of Host on, 102*. 

Me: ha aim) and free-hand drawings, 190. 

Mechanical engineering, 91 . 

Mechanical Ciigim ers. tfee Engineering in United 
States. 

"Mechanics' institute at Rochester, exhibit, -184. 

Mechanics’ lust it ntt>s and lihrari: ■», free, 2.V’ 

Mecklenhurg-Seliw eiin, statistics of education, 
2 * 04 . 

Mecklcuburg-Rtrelitz, statistics of education, 2071 

[Medals and rewards exhibit of London board 
school. 499. 

"Medford es hi hi I, i031. 

Med lord (Mass.l public lihr. re, 9.16, 969. 

M( dimval ps.\ cholog.v. 3«2. 

Medical college, ILAlnemaim. P»s7. 

^Medical <‘olb‘ge ol L mn;ia\:», mentioned in Suite 
const it it t jo ». 1329. 

Medical colleges, tor women. 580, jt)87; work of 
assoc i at ion of, 608. 

Mcdi< al eom.-es, 229; degrees ’>r admission to, in 
France, 237: reorganization of, 226. 

Medical edu* alien. 1617-16 52; di\ isiou of studies 
in. 229 ; ideal course for, 16*27; in Fiance, 
reorganization of, mentioned, 001 ; in Fnited 
Stales, clinical inst reel ion, 1024; d» mease of 
st udonts \\ ith acadcniiedogroc, 1625: defects, 
064; cut ran * . equiromrnts, Old , fraudulent 
diplomas. 10.2; French * urialisls on, 601 ; 
low* far shall it be pursued as a pari of rn! 
lege work, 1629, 1630; length of school term, 
Gal, length of undergraduate study. H 30 - 
1631; number of schools, 691; preparatory 
courses, 602, of l niversitv of lVnr^N Ivaniu, 
C02; of Yale, 603 • remedying defects, 094; 
regunonteni* at. Johns Ilopkins, Cornell, 
Princeton Lake Forest, Northwestern, 
Michigan. Wisconsin, 603; schools for wom- 
en, 601 ; spring courses of lectures, 1623; 
study midi r preceptors, 162'*; women doc- 
tors,* 604; prime object of, 1468 ; raising 
standard, 1617: difficulties of, 16JK : c fleet- on 
attendance, 1618; h'glur, W. A. Welch on, 
1629-1631; preparation necessary, 1629. 

Medical electro iiv 229 

Medical taculties,*226. 

Medical inspection, 198, 220 ; practice, *2. 

Medical school, military, mentioned, 606. 

Medical school of Harvard Fniveisily, aid to stu- 
dents, lf>84. 

Medical schools. 97; first report on in France, 005; 
fraudulent 1622. in tin- Fnited States, !2;and 
Freneh provincial schools. 009; and schools 
of Lyons and Paris, 609: comparative sue* 
cess, *013; compared with European schools, 
608; compared with French schools. 613; 
character, OeG; character of courses, 609: de- 
veloped by rivalry. 607 ; ditiiculty of describ - 
ing. 606; evolution of, 607- for 'women, 010- 
Cl 1 ; reasons for, CIO: fraudulent, extinct, 
611 ; haste in, GO!) ; inferior teachers in, CIO ; 
instruction in, 6<)6; kinds of. 606, 611 ; length 
of course discussed, 609; low requirements 
of, 527 ; reasons, G08; mixed faculties in, 012; 
noninterference of Government with, 606; 
jMist -graduate courses, etc.., 009, 630; private 
affairs, COO ; private in character, ou7 ; profes- 
sors, how cnosen, 009; regular, character- 
istics, 607,008; requirements for admission, 
608 : restriction of, 607, 008 ; specialist s in, 009 : 
statistics, 60S, 612; of the Northern United 


i 
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States, Baudonin on, 604-614 ; visited by Hr. 
P.amhmiii, 604. 007. 

Medical students, American* and fiorimm, 1031- 
1632. 

[Medical training for negroes, 1561, 1555. 

Medicine, i82; practice of, in Europe, status of 
women. 10.. 8; lack of, 1621 ; legal control, 1619; 
by various States, 1020; requirements for 
Milieus States, 1622; statistics of schools, 
1990 ; IV- women and women students, 1028, 
study of, age at which it is begun in der- 
mal y :u»l America K2J1 ; value of degrots 
in. 691: women, in practice ot, tfi2i; in Ire- 
land, 1628; in Europe, !0*.’8; at: '.slice, 1828; 
shubutsof, JC27, L'2s. 

Mouieii'r, Koyal Academy of, 185. 

Medici*'** and civil engineering. 209. 

Mohan, Prof. J. M., 433, 454. 

Mohn.rry medical department of Cent nil Tenues- 
sc- * t»P*-gi*. organized, 1504. 

Meier, it. and O. Frick, : ditors, 39 1. 

Meigs, bi n. Montgomery <b, death and sketch, 
1756. 

Meinhold F h zoning) al charts meut ioned, 0 it). 

Mellon, S.:* , d»ath a .<1 s’, etch, 177 4. 

ilelletl. Miss S., 173(5. 

Melton. ‘.V F.,409. 

Memorizing, people of India strong in, 277. 

Me-imr./ing literature gems, 1030. 

Memory. gluttmiN el*, in the uverago school, 1638 ; 
iiii]«or':inee ef hi American system, 543 

Mcmon exercises imlieato intellectual acti\ it v 
1 1! 13. 

Mi niorv gem.'. stud.> of, exhibit, 503. 

Mendi-.tl 1781. 

Mendelssohn. P. <! . 2^5. 

Mmitnl ahil-tie * ol seh .ml -luhlivn, measurements 
on, ‘58.1. 

[Mental aidi\ ity, a. /Using. 1476. 

.Mental acts, meaMUeineiits of time required IVr, 
578. 

Mental and physical elements, lalmratoiies for in- 
vi at igal mg and measuring, 380. 

Mental and physical powers, merllow worked etf 
in pla\ , 382. 

Mental nsmmiialion and study of causal rclal ions, 
559. 

Mental attitude in spontaneity of noth ity, 582. 

Mental at t ilude ef children tow ard t heir theology 
at difh rent ages 371 876. 

AT* lit a! de\ chipmcnt, phenomena of, 86*1 . 

[Mental endow ment. uat ui al dillerenccs of, -189. 

Mental endowment from t he genetic point of view, 
361 

Mental grow 1h. tiasceiif periods of t lu* motor or 
guns, periods of intern d in, 359. 

Mental health and economy of human energy, 565, 

Mental phenomena in the infant consciousness. 
501. 

Mental work, systemat ie, 275. 

Mercer, A.J., 4 13. 

Mercer Fiii\ oiMty, aid to *1 iidents, J579. 

Meridians and parallels, 31 1 . 

Meiit cei titleales, i xaminat tons for, 207. 

Alerriam, Lev. Franklin, d* .th and sketch, 177-1. 

Merriam. Lie-ins S,,d<‘aiii and sketch, 1774. 

Merrifiold. W ,414. 

Merrill, Prof.fi. P., 729. 

Merrill, J. F.. 4UI. 

Merritt, Mrs. S. E.,950,:;64. 

Merrimac, f lie. mentioned, 033. 

M*u riinan. W., 408. 

M* mmam.Kev. William E. .death and sketch, 1750. 

M* rtoii Pol h f.i-. aid to st udonts, 1598. 

Meri /, limn \ N«\. , 406. 

Merwin, Gol! *1 . lb, 180. 

Meserve, Charles F„ 414. 

Metcalf, Anna, 9(3,975. 

Method, the unthmciic of Hiiceess, 1154. 

Methodist schools, 52,07. 

Methodist Woman's Home Mission Society in 
Alaska, 1789. 

Methodist Episeopal Church, South, eont rihutos 
to negro education, 1553. 

AIethodists[ educational statistics, 051. 

Methodists, Wesleyan, 213. . 

Method#. 252; changes in college, 442; hygienic, 
352, 

Methods adopted for bright children, 338. 
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Methods and result* of advanced research work, 
in various institutions, 465. 

Methods applied in Europe. 9. 

Methods developed and tested in the laboratories 
may be carried out by experts, 359. 

Methods for nature study, exhibits, 476. 

Methods of Froebel and Pestalozzi, 1171. 

Methods of German geographers, in map drawing, 
300. 

Methods of instruction, American, discussed, 543; 
memory in, 543; objections, 543; W. T. Har- 
ris on, 543. • 

Methods of teaching, 1024. 

Methods of teaching that will bring the masses 
to the front, 1674. 

Methods to win children, C97. 

Metlakahtla tribe, 1741. 

Metric system to be taught, in schools, of Utah, 
1414. 

Meitner, 1)., death and sketch, 1763. 

Metzger, Christ., death and sketch, 1763. 

Mexico, ancient history of, 1215; e ducational ex- 
hibit at World's Fair, 497, 548, 1215; first law 
for public education in, 1218 ; industrial work 
in onyx, 497; sales of, 1216; statistics of 
education, 654, 2078; summary of public in- 
struction in, 653. 

Mexico (City), kindergarten in, 1218; normal 
school, 1218; school for deaf-mutes, 1218; of 
jurisprudence, 1218. 

Moyer, B., 388. 

Miami Biv* r, proposed boundary, 1269. 

Mi ami University, 71. 1 I 

Michael Angelo, ’pictures of, mentioned, 622. 

Michael Keese Hospital School. 1109. 

Michel, — death and sketch, 1763. 

Michigan, const irution of 1835 on education, 1326- 
1327; of 1850, 1334-1336; education in, 1052; 
councils and rallies, 1652; exhibit, *174, 1109; 
free text-books and their coat, 1653 ; topics for 
discussion, 1652; exhibit of school work, j 
488 ; 1‘rec University of, 524 ; good schools in, | 
523; land grant act. for higher ed neat inn a J 
type, 1272, 1273; land grants for education, 
1270 ; land scrip given to existing instil u- ! 
tions, 664 ; medical requirements, 1622; pe- 
cuniary aid to students, 1584; petitions 
Congress for agricultural schools, 1275; 
purchases German exhibit of pupils’ work, 
555; State Normal School of, degrees 
granted by, 629; statistics, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1972, 1979; blind in- 
stitutions, 2056, 2059, 2000; city schools, 
1791 ; commercial colleges, 2023, 2030; deaf 
institutions, 2043, 2045, 2048, 2053-2054; den- 
tal schools, 1996; institutions for feeble- 
minded, 2065-2066 ; law schools, 1989; medical 
schools, 1991, 1993; normal schools, 2004, 
2010, 2015; nurse training schools, 2000; 
pharmaceutical schools, 1997; private sec- 
ondary schools, 1910; public high schools, 
1813; reform schools, 2068, 2070T schools of 
theology, 1984; veterinary medicine, 1999, 
universities and colleges, 1958: temperance 
education law, 1157; tendency of medical 
education in, 1618. 

Middle x\gcs, 192. 

Middlobury College, aid to students, 1592. 

Middletown, Bussell library, 951, 965. 

Middle grade, 207. 

Middle schools in Japan, 1206. 

Middle States exhibit., 483. 

Middlesex County Association for the Improve- 
ment, of Common Schools. 1495. 

Middle States, limited treatment of education in 
constitutions, 1342. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, remark of Queen to, 1038. 

Military Academy at West Point, decline of im- 
portance for civil engineering, 660; influence 
and statistics, 659; Instruction in engineer- 
ing, 059. 

Military instruction in private schools, 536. 

Military organization by high schools, 1027. 

Military school, W ashington's idea for, 1303 ; men- 
tions it to Congress, 1303. 

Military schools, importance and value, 674; no 
longer nsed by engineers, '674. 

Military tactics to be taught in agricultural col- 
leges, 1276. 


Military medical school, mentioned, 606. 

Millar, 'A. C., 409. 

Millar, John/239, 405. 

Miller. A .Krsk ine, on medical education, 1617-1628. 

Miller, <J. C.,405. 

Miller, Clarence B., 406. 

Miller, K. E., 400. 

Miller, Frank Seward, 406. 

Miller, G. 11., 404. 

Miller, George I., 401 . 

Miller, Hugli, 939. 

Miller, J. H„ 437. 

Miller, James It., 402. 

Miller, Joaquin, 1103. 

Miller, John, 9. 

Miller, Prof. L. W.,430. 

Miller, Mrs. Mary II, 882. 

M iller. Thomas K, 416. 

Millikin, I)an., 388. 

M illinery, etc, schools for, 188. 

Mills, Mrs. C. T., 417. 

Mills, J. Am Ml 9. 

Mills, Joseph J., 410. 

Mills College and Seminary, aid to women stu- 
dents, 1593. 

Millsaps College, aid to students, 1585. 

Millspaugh, J. P.,407. 

Milton Academy, 1110. 

Milton Bradley Company, exhibits, 502. 

Milwaukee public, library, 715, 877, 903, 075. 

Milwaukee schools, Dr. liiee on, 567. 

Mind, f lie transition of, 441. 

Mind study, laboratory, 378; practical bearings of, 
378. 

Mil tick, John I)., 410. 

Minimum age for exemption, 206. 

Minimum salary of teachers, 163. 

Mining engineering, 91; list of schools teaching, 
665, 666. 

Mining School of Colorado, free tuition, 673. 

Ministerial circular, 227. 

Ministry of agriculture, 188; of instruction, 261; 
in Belgium, 163; in France 1 , 219; in Bussia, 
12 . 

Minneapolis exhibit, character, 646; good schools 
in, 523; library system in, 580; manual train- 
ingexhibit, 572; Medical School for Women, 
611 ; schools, Dr. Ivieo on, 5GH. 

Minneapolis public library, 878, 959, 971. 

Minnesota, constitution of 1858 and 1875 on edu- 
cation, 1340, 1341; educational exhibit. 1122; 
exhibit, character, 621, 646; of school work, 
488, i89, 494; good schools in, 523; medical 
rer trireme li Is in, 1618 note, 1620, 1622; pecun- 
iary aid to students, 1585; poor school 
attendance in, 563 ; statistics Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1972, 1979; blind 
institutions, 2057, 2059, 2060; city schools, 
1792; colleges for women, 1970; commercial 
colleges, 2023, 2030; deaf institutions, 2343, 
2045, 2053 ; dental schools, 1990 ; instil til ions 
for feeble-minded, 2061, 2062, 2061; law 
schools, 1989; medical schools, 1991, 1993; 
nurse training school s, 2000 ; pharmaceutical 
schools, 1997 ; private secondary schools, 
1916; public high schools, 1847; reform 
Schools, 2068, 2070 ; schools of thoology, 1984 ; 
universities and colleges, 1959 ; temperance 
education law, 11 GO. 

Minnesota Historical Society library, 879. 

Minority reports, 1457. 

Minot, William, jr., founds fellowship, 1573. 

Miranda, J. 0., 338, 340, 342, 343, 344, 345 346,347,348, 
349,351,352,353. 

Misleading text books, 1639. 

Missimer, H. C , 406. 

Missionaries in Alaska, 1745. 

Mississippi, constitution of 3817 on education, 
1320; of 1868, 3362; of 1890,1410; education 
in, 1655; medical requirements, 1620, 1022; 
pecuniary aid to students, 1585; secondary 
instruction in, 1656; statistics Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1972, 1976, 1979; 
blind institutions, 2056, 2059, 2060; city 
schools, 1792; colleges for women, 1970; com- 
mercial colleges, 2023, 2032; deaf institu- 
tions, 2042, 2045; law schools, 1999; normal 
schools, 2004, 2010,2015; private secondary 
schools, 1916; public high schools, 1849; 
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universities and colleges, 1959 ; temperance 

education law, HOC, 

Missouri, constitution of 1821 on education, 1323; 
of 1865,1349,1350; of 1875,1376; educational 
exhibit, 1120; qualifications for suffrage, 
1349; medical requirements, 1022; pecuniary 
aid to students, 1583; permissive temper- 
ance law, 1160; public school... maintenance 
of, 1127 ; school work exhibit, 489; statistics 
Agricultural nud Mechanical College, 19~2, 
3976, 1979; Mind institutions, 2057, 2059, 
20f city schools, 1793; colleges fo. women, 
1970; commercial colleges, 2023, 2032; deaf 
institutions, 2(»43. 2945, 3048, 2050-2051 den- 
ial schools. 1996 ; law schoojaADSO; medical 
schools, 1091, 1993-1995; normal schools, 2004, 
2010, 2015; nurse training schools, 2000; 
pharmaceutical schools. 1997; pnvato sec- 
ondary schools, 1918 r public high schools, 

J 849 ; reform schools, 2008, 2070; schools of 
theology, 1981; universities and collegia 
L959; summary of education in, 1057-1058; 
uses surplus of 1856 in education, 12H7. 

Missouri Valley College, aid to students, 1585. 
Mitchell, K. C., 411. 

Mitclieil, George W.,412. 

Mitchell, Miss J. M., 1134.- 

Mitchell, Jonathan, fellow of Harvard, 1221. 

Mitchell, K. M., 401. 

Mitchell, S.T.,41 !. 

Mittug- Tjefiler, Professor, mentioned, *<89, note. 

Mixed school, 194. 

Mnemonic notations, 899 

Mobilization schoiuo for Catholic schocl exhibits, 
505, 5u>. 

Mocu ik, Dr. Franz von, d“»ih and sholch, 1762. 

Mode of marking elevations, 315. 

Model course, 178. 

Modt 1 clcmentaiv schools, 170. 

"Model library,’’ account of, 647 ; catalogue of, j 
503,579; exhibit, 503; in Bureau of Ednea 
tion, 9'J4; scale of subjects, 811. 

Model Sunday-school house, 440. 

Model wardrobe from Constantinople, 501. 

Modeling, in Dr-" "I Institute 527; superior in 
America to *, orman, 557. 

Modeling in eiay, exhibits, 4V ; in children's 
building, 633 ; objects, 633; use of, in instruc- 
tion, 633. 

Models, exhibit of, 190; library, use of in Ger 
man v, 557; of school baths in German ox- 
liib'.i, 499. 

Modern humanities, 176-178. 

Modern improvements, 42. 

Modern Language Association, discussions and 
criticisr is by, 529. 

Modern languages, 14, 176; diagrams of time given 
to, in German y and America, 581-684; meth- 
ods of instruction, 525; value of, as com- 
pared willi Latin and Greek, 440. 

Modern methods. Catholic organizations abreast 
w it ii, 511. 

Modern school, geography in tlu\ 283. 

Modern sohoo’ tending to physical degeneracy, 

Moffat, James D., 415. 

Mohammedans, importance of women doctors, 690. 

M oilier, J . B„ 405. 

Molm, Thorbjbrn If., 412. 

Molance, M . no, 1154. 

Moline (III.) schools, drawing in, 633. 

Mbllingcr, O., 320. 

Mollacliott, Jacob, 1783. 

Molton, of Illinois, on committee on Bureau of 
Education bill, 1289. 

Money getting, injurious effects on American 
education, C77. 

Money granted for agricultural colleges, 1275-1288. 

Monitor, the, mentioned, 633. 

Monroe, Hr., quoted on superiority of France, 573. 

Monroe, James, on national university, 1310. 

Monroe, William TI. . 410. 

Monroe, W ill S., 437. 

Mona, 186,18L190. j 

Montana, constitution ot 1889 on education, 1401; ; 
educational exhibit, 1138; exhibit of school 
work, 490. 491 ; land-grant act for ed neat ion, 
1273; medical requirements in, 1618 note, , 
1622 ; provision for agricultural college, 1285 ; * 


schools aided by land grants, 1138; speciflo 
land grants to, 1274; statistics Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1972, 1979; city 
schools, 1793; commercial colleges, 2;)23, 
2032; private secondary school* 1920; pub- 
lic high schools, 1851; reform schools, 2068, 
2070; univcraitb-s ami colleges, I960; tom- 
poranco education law, 1165. 

Montesquieu, quoted on education, 1291. 
Montevideo. 1;. 

Montevideo, department of, 337. 

Moi.tovidi o, ti%>4ity of, 337. 

Mimtfort, If. V.K.'. 405. 

; Montgomery. II. (\ a 400. 
j ’Mom hly expend'! lire per pupil, 38. 

! Monuments, lack of nann r on. 622. 

[ Mood a- , Fast lladdaiu free public library, 951 365. 

Moody, Ileitrv A., 417, 

I Moon* Dr. 1151. 

1 Mtti'.i, (kiL’in 400. 
j Moore, Benjamin F , 100. 

; Moore, F. C., 728 

j Mo.ue, George ll., death and sketch, 1756. 
j Moore, Jot o, 416. 

J Moore, M., 100. 

i Moors Indian G-harity School, 1020, 

| Moral and hygienic conditions, 224. 

Moral aspects 270. 

Moral diameter developed by right habits, 1479. 
Morel instruction, 197. 

I .Joral pr« cojds, 169. 

* Moral teaching, 34th 
1 Moral training, 1499. 

Morgan, Ii S , 1090, 1091, 1693, 3698; extracts from 
Ins History of Education in West Virginia, 
1691. 1692. ‘ 

Mi rgan ( ’a; ri<* K 408. 

Morgan, John A l. 

Morgan, WPliam « I . , 40f>. 

Moravian missionaj ies in Alaska, 1737. 

Mori, Arinori, 1203,1200. 

Mori, Princess, 12l<>. 

M orlanvvelz, 191. 

Morocco as material for binding books, 1>08. 
Morrill, < \ IF, 401 . 

Morrill, Justin S., introduces land-grant bill, 003. 
Morris, Autbonv mentioned, 1265. 

Morris, Gapt. David, 1008. 

Morris, John K., 105. 

Morris, Gouverneur, 1296, supports national uni- 
versity in Federal ( on vent ion, 1293. 

Morris, 1*. p’emhenon, 1495. 

Morrison, 11. K., 418. 

Morrison, Hr. Thomas, 430. 

Morrissey, Andrew , 410. 

Morrow. John, 406. 

Morse. Jedediali, on education in Connecticut in 
1800, 1256. 

Mo 'sc, S. IF, 409. 

Morse, S. Ih. 1077. 

Mor ion, Prof. Henry, 423, 432. 

Morton, L. M.. death and sketch, 1774. 

Moscow, girls' gymnasium at, 500 ; Imperial Tech- 
nological {school nt, 1199. 

Moseley, W. C., gilt to Hazard Medical School, 
1625. 

Moses, Edward Ih, 405. 

Moses, Thomas F.,414. 

! Mosher, George F., 412. 

Mosque schools, higher grade, 1210. 

Moss, George, acting librarian, 871. 

Moss, John < death and sketch, 1756. 

Moss, William If., 408. 

Mossu, Dr. Angelo, 388,434. 

Mosso’s ** Kmiiidung,*’ 363. 

Mother tongue, 167, 169; diagram of time given 
to, in Germany' and America, 681-684. 
Motives for leaving school, 2. 

Motor ability, voluntary, 379. 

Motor centers, development of, 358. 

Motor education, stun ies of, 307. 

Moulder, A mlrew J 399. 

Moulton, Fred. NT., 405. 

Moulton, It. G. f quoted on university extension, 
530. 

Mount Holyoke College, 1058; aid tikwouum stu- 
dents 1593; exhiuits, 482; expense. 532. 
Mount Holyoke Seminary mentioned, 1559. 
Movements affecting secondary schools, 217. 
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Mowlaon, Lady Ann, founds scholarship In Har- 
vard, 1575. 

Mowrv, W. A., 427, 437, 1032. 

M ox ley, Lina, 418. 

M oxo, Dr. Benito Maria, 1216. 

Muehliucier, H, A., 410. 

Mueller, C. F., 1781. 

Mueller, Edward W.,411. 

Muench, II., 434. 

M uhleiiburg College, aid to students, 1589. 
Muhlpforth, A., 1781. 

Mail, J. T., 403. t 

Mil Her, F., 320, 388. 

Midler, Max, 374. 

Mullin, Eldon, 430. 

Multiplication of languages, 1185. 

Mulvanoy, J. F. X., 875. 

Mundolla, A. J., 1171. 

Muudwilcr, Fintan, 410. 

Munich, geography lesson heard in 317; gymnas- 
tics obligatory in, 327 ; industrial school in, 
331; local pensions tor w idows and orphaus 
of teachers, 336; pension of teachers, 335, 
330; schools governed by local ordinance, 
325 ; singing school in, 327; teacher’s salary 
in, 335. 

Municipal appropriations, 52. 

Municipal grants, 187. 

Municipal schools, none before Reformation, 325; 

New York, Professor Ghisleri on, 617. 
Municipal system of Ontario, 241. 

Mini/., Fn tlric.h.ni. 

M unlock, ,1 ames 10., death and sketch, 1774. 

Mur free, E.H., 417. 

Mlirlin, L. H., 411. 

Murphy, A. (J., 418. 

Murphy, Re\ . J. «7 death and sketch, 1756. 

M ut phy, .7 elm T., 415. 

Murphy, Joseph L.,419. 

Murphy, Thomas E., 413. 

MniTiili, W. B., 412. 

M array, J)r., 1073. 

M nrra.\ , A. J ., 402. 

M in r.i\ , J. J.. 412. 

M in i.i\ , J . < lile of Dr. Way land quoted, 1313. 
i\lm r.iy , flolm, dc.itli and sketch, 1763. 

M in r.i\ , K. 4 n8. 

M in r\’, l).i\ nl, l_m. 

Muscular motions signs of ideas, 364. 

Muscles, organs of will, 367; organs of thought, 
367. 

Muhi'o Orlils, mentioned. 605. 

Musi c Pedngogiquo in Paris, 11. 

Museum, National, 480. 

Museum, Royal, at Brussels. 186. 

Mimeum of Fine Arts, Boston, 703. 

Museum of Uruguay, 354. 

Museums, educational exhibit of, 472; furniture 
for, 168; in (.3 rout Britain, 851; made free, 
853; means of educating, 832,836; of edu- 
cation, Gi rmuu, suggested, 558; of painting, 
in Leipsie, 507; pedagogical, 10,168,353; m 
Munich, 333; in Russian exhibit, 500; union 
with public libraries, 852. 

Music, 177, 178, 170; in American and German 
schools, 531; in Milwaukee school, 1117. 
Music school at Tokyo, 1208. 

M usu al exhibit in New J ersey schools, 505. 
Muswey, Gen. Reuben 1)., death and sketch, 1750. 
Mussulmans in India, 263. 

Myimr, John, to bo educated, 1252. 

My nor, Thomas, mentioned, 1252. 

Mj sore, statistics of education, 2076. 

IV. 

Naas School, -work of, 448. 

Nakamura, M., 120S. 

Name register, 307. 

Names of American institutions, confusion caused 
by, 645. 

Namur, 158,174,191. 

Nancy, medical faculty compared with American, 
609, 

Nash, Bonis P„ 402. 

Nashua (N. 11.) Public Library, 900, 972. 

Nashville City Hospital used by tnedieal students 
of Central Tennessee College, 1565. 

Natchez (Miss.) schools, awards to, 1136. 


Natick, Mas3., Morse Institute library, 956, 969. 

National Agricultural College land grout, 1106. 

National Association for Study of Children, 
founded, 6*38. 

National Association of State and City School 
Superintendents in behalf of Bureau of 
Education, 1290, 1291. 

National bureau for child study, 360. 

National college at 'Washington for the deaf, 494. 

National Council of Education, 1499; account of, 
1508-1309 ; organized, 1500. 

National disaster in education, 1463. 

National Educational Association, 13, 14, 357, 529, 
710, 11 13, 1449, 1500, 1502; author index to 
volumes of proceedings, 1534; by-laws, 1507, 
1508; constitution, 15o2, 1506; development, 
15; discussions and criticisms by, 529; divi- 
sions, 1506; facilities, 1506; general work, 
1505; growth, 1502; historical sketch, 1495; 
influence, 1501 ; membership, 1501 ; migratory 
meetings, 1501 ; organization and functions, 
1502; report of committee on international 
congress, 439; school, expositions of, 1501 ; 
value of publications, C30; volumes of pro- 
ceedings. 1504. 

National Geographic Society, 440. 

National Government, 13. 

National Intelligencer on Barlow's scheme, 1303, 
1309. 

National League fos* the Protection of American 
Institutions. 530. 

National Library, 708. 

National Library at Rio, Brazil, 1219. 

National Mibeiiin, 480; exhibit, 1143; school fur- 
niture, etc., for, 168. 

National Museum in Mexico, 1219. 

National Museum of Natural History in Rio, 
Brazil, J219. 

National Museum of Uruguay, 353. 

National organization, none in school system, 
523. 

National public bind fund in 'West Virginia, 1639. 

National Society for Education of tho Poor, 1169. 

National school celebration, 11U3. 

National spirit in Russia, 10. 

National Superintendents' Association, 1499, 

National system, public school, college and uni- 
versity systems to be welded into, 479, 

National Teachers’ Association, 1495, 1498,1510; 
constitution, 1499; election of officers, 1498; 
membership, 5110, 1511 ; name and plan 
changed, 1499 ; organization, meetings, and 
officers, 1510; work for tho Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1288. 

National temperance education law, 11G2. 

National Temperance Union, statistical exhibit of, 
655. 

National Union of Elementary Teachers, memorial, 
214, 215, 216. 

National university, 13; and proposed migration 
of faculty of Geneva, 1301- J 302; and Smith- 
son’s bequest, 1311; Barlow's plan, 1308; bills 
introduced into Congress for, 1312; early 
views and plans relating to, 1293-1312; Dr. 
Benjamin Rush on, 1305; in convention of 
1787, 1268, 1293; J. Adams on, 1306; J. Q. 
Adams on, 1310-1311; Jefferson on, 130<- 
1308; Madison on, 1309-1310; memorials to 
Congress for, 1311 ; Monroe on, 1310; objec- 
tions to, 1293; resolution of Virginia assem- 
bly, 1299, 1300; Washington on, 1295-1296, 
1302-1303; gifts to, 1298, 1304; objects to 
sending youth abroad, 1295-1305; on time to 
establish, 121/7 ; to commissioners of Federal 
district, 1298; to Governor Brooke, 1299; 
Western lands for, 1303. 

National Young Folks’ Reading Circle, 945. 

Native and foreign illiterates, 150. 

Native Christians, 267. 

Nati\ ity Hospital of St. Petersburg, mentioned, 
690. 

i Natural history, 170; exhibit of charts in, 640, 

Natural sciences, 164, 170, 177, 378,179: diagrams 
* of time given to, in Germany and America, 
681- 084; collections mado by students; 634; 
instruction in agricultural colleges, 1281; 
lessening interest in the study of, 369. 

Nature study, as part of regular course, 477; 
exhibits of methods, 476; aensualization 
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am’ experiments in, 283; value of, it a shown 
in exhibits, 472. 

Nature subjects, impossible to teacn in cities, 809. 

Nauck, Professor, death ami sketch, 1768. 

Naval Aiademy. educates mechanical engineers, 
Gdu ; history and course, GOO. 

Naval Arsenal, New' York, course in mechanical 
engineering at, 060. 

Naval Observatory exhibit, 11 J4 . 

Neamler’s geographical .text book, 279, 

Nebraska, city sclico/ collections ami awards, 1 131 ; | 
con tit u lion **f 1807 on education, *35*: of 
187.7,137.:; «duc at ion a 1 exhibit, 1131; exhibit 
in drawing ami manual work, 490; medical 
education m, 1020; medical ■eqiih aments, 
162J, 1(522 : pecuniary ah' to students, 158(5; 
photographs and phonographs from. 578, 
statistics Agricultural and Mechanical Col* 
lege, 1974, 1979; blind institutions, 2037 2059, 
2oo0 ; city schools, 1793; emnmertuul colleges, 
2023, 2032; deaf institutions, £018, 2045 2048 ■ 
institutions for feeble minded, 2001, 20(52, 
2001 ; law schools 1989; medical schools, 3992 • 
1993; normal schools. 2010. 2015; prh ate sec- 
ondary schools, 1920; public high tu b , els, 
1872; reform schools, 20(58, 2072; schools of 
theology, 1985; universities and colleges. 
1900; temperance education law. ii6<‘ 

Nebraska State library, 887. 

Neckcr do K:t assure, Madame, 388. 

Necellins, J. F. , 408 

Necrology of educators, 1749-17M 

Ne'- Uewbik, 1(59. 199; fo- g : .na, 318 : (’or women, 
170. 

Needs and caj aeities of children. 1341. 

Necdc. and defects of American school systems, 440. 

Needs of cotiniry district schools m \ v c.->t Vir- 
ginia. 1090. 

N< cl v, Kd ward B., 403. 

Negro, impressions made by ability to talk, 1551 ; 
institution at Hampton, Va., 527; profes- 
sionnl tiaijiing of, 15(54; statistics oi Agri- 
culiural ami M< eluuiical C allege . bn. 1970- 
1(577; well represented in educational ex- 
lubil, 497. 

Negro childicn, co. r ptofcrencc of, G18. 

Negro education, 1.*, 442 , aid in. students, 1573; 
becomes more industual, 1;>79, Bennett- (’ol- 
lcgc oj. coeducation of sexes, 1559: best 
institutions, 1552; expenses, 1552; statistics, 
1572; diaiaetcr and facilities, 155i-1572; 

. cost borne b.y whites, 1552; elementary in 
ehararter, J354 ; fund.-, for, 15C4; Hartshorn 
College on coeducation of sexes, 1578; on 
higher, 1757 ; in law, 15(57, 15156; in medieine, 
17(57; in tin elegy, 1707; industrial, at At- 
lanta Imiversity, 1561; at Fisk Vniver* 
sky, 1591 ; at Jlarvmd Uni verity, 1502; at 
Straight University', 1501 ; at Tongaloo I’ni- 
vorsity, 3 561 ; for girls, 1503; forms, 1701 f 
specimen course, 1502 ; normal school depart- 
ments, 1555, 1550; professional character 
of. 155(5; number of schools and colleges, 
535; objects of pupils, 1555; , *ch(»ols for, 
in Washington, 1534 ; sources for industrial 
education in future, i5 '0, 1561 ; of tuml.>.for, 
1552,3553,- statistics, 1333 note ; statistics, 
1335; attendance, 175^ ; institutions, 15(58- 
1571; schools for deaf and blind, 1572; 
teachers, 17(53; work of religious and phi- 
lanthropic bodies, 3572. 

Negro preach* r characterized, 1566. 

Negroes and Indians. Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, exhibit. 495. 

Neil, Miss Hattie. 428. 

Neill, Itev. Edward I'., death and sketch, 1774. 

Nelson, Charles A .. librarian, 570, 803, 804. 

Nervous s^ stems, defective in school children, 637 ; 
lull 'growth of, 3(57. 

Ncsima, Joseph Hardy, 1204. 

Nesllerode. C. C., 1498. 

Netherlands, laws superior to Belgian. 194; statis- 
tics of education, 2076; union w ith, 180. 

Net hertou, F. J .. 397 . . 

Nevada, compulsory education, 561 ; constitution j 
of 1864 on education, 1347; medical require- j 
incuts, 1022 ; pecuniary aid to students, 158(5 ; j 
statistics Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1974, 1979 ; city schools, 1793 ; normal 1 


st adon tfs 2033; public high schools, 1 834 ; 
universities and collogcs, I960 ; temperance 
education taw, 1101. 

Nevin, William M., death and sketch, 1736. 

Newark public libnu >\ 884. 960, 972. 

Ne.v Bedford library. 879, 956, 970. 

Newberry library , 878, 

Newberry College, aid to students, 1590. 

New Britain Institute library, 951, 905. 

New Brunswick, statistics of education, 2078. 

New burg (N. Y.) free library, 991, 973. 

Nowbnrypcrt ^Hasa.) public library, t^8, 956, 
970. 

New College, aid to students, 1599. 

New’Cytuh,' AVeslev, death mu I sketch, 1756. 

New Connecticut, retained by Connecticut, 1256. 

“Now education, ‘ introduction of, 520: work of, 
462. 

Nowell, V 11., 426. 

Now* 1 .!. Mi Bidden A, 1090, 1510; death and 
sketch, H74. 

New' England, and religion in schools. 53(5 ; annual 
Langes of touchers, 049; approniiccHhipfor 
engineers in, 65«; education in, John Fiako 
on ivl»„ion.s prii.eipb-s in, 1244; cvhihitHof 
e.du.alional work, 481; limited trout men! of* 
education in constitutions, 1842; private : i- 
si ruction in engineering, 639; schools of, 
Ibc'.ido.nt I Bright on, 1238; tax supported 
libraries ju, *13; Webster on free schools, 
1532 not". 

Newfoumlland, statistics of education, 2078. 

New Hampshire, claims part of Vermont, 33V1; 
compulsory education. 501; constil ut ion of 
1781 < n education, J317; encourages litera- 
ture, .917; ex bihits, 483 ; first State to form 
const it ‘it ien, 1817 ; no medical mi uiromen In, 
1621, 1622; . ises land grants for educa- 
tion, 1271; ps e miary aid to students, 1386; 
per cent of teachers with normal training, 
(519; reproduces Massachusetts constitu- 
tion;;! piovisiou on literature, 181(5; statis- 
ties Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
3971. 1979: city schools, 1793; colleges for 
vuumn, 1970; commercial colleges, 2022, 
2032; normal schools. 2004; private second- 
ary schools, 1920; public high schools, 1854; 
reform schools, 2667, 2672, schools of medi- 
cine, 1992; uuivcinities and colleges, 1961; 
temperance, education, 1157; voles against 
national university in Federal ( ’on vent ion, 
1293 ; uses snrpiua'of 1830in edueat ion, 12 37. 

New Hampshire College of Agricult me and Me- 
elianie Arts, 662, 1(21. 

New Haven, 522; educational exhibit, 482, free 
public library, 931, 965; grammar school to 
be st 1 up in, 1247. 

New Haven Colony ,( Jo\ernor Kaf on's codt' on ed- 
ucation, 1244; schools in, 1243, union with 
Connecticut Colony, 1245. 

New ideals flic heralds of progress, 479. 

New Jersey, amounts granted for manual train- 
ing. 1669; cortilirates in eolin'y schools, 1(5(56; 
compulsory duration, 561; Connecticut, 
yields claims in, 1263; eo istitution of 1814 
on education. 1828; education in, 3664, 1005; 
exhibit, 485, J670; of anatomical work, 1 167 ; 
of efloetof narcotics, 11(571 good schools in, 
528; length of school year, 563; medical re- 
quirements, 3(520. 1(522; music exhibit in 
schools. 5o5 ; no education in constit ution of 
1776, 1818; pecuniary aid to students, 1586; 
remarks of State, board of education, 107K; 
statistics Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 1974, 1979; city schools, 1793; com- 
mercial col leges, 2022, 2032; deaf institutions, 
2642. 2045. 2648; institutions for feeblemind- 
ed, 2001,2062, 2004, 2663-2060 ; normal Schools, 
2004; nurse training schools, 2000; private 
secondary schools, 1922; public high schools, 
1855; reform schools, 2067, 2072; schools ox 
theology, 19H3; universities and colleges, 
1961; women’s colleges, 1970; votes against 
national university in Federal Con veuf ion, 
1293; uses surplus of 1 836 in education, 1287. 

Now knowledge introduced, 1454. 

Newlin, Thomas. 414, * 

New London. Conti., grammar school to bo sot up 
in. 1217 ; public library, 952,965. 
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New Mexico, assists Catholic schools, 536; educa- 
tional progress, 020 ; exhibit of school work, 
400, 401 ; medical requirements, 1622; pecuni- 
ary aid to students, 1586; school attendance 
in, 503; statistics Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Collcgo t 1974, 1979 : institutions tor deaf, 
2043,2045,2048; normal students, 2016; pri- 
vate secondary schools, 1924 ; public schools, 
1950; universities and colleges, 1961; tem- 
perance education law, 1162. 

New Netherlands, granted to Duko of York, 1265. 

New Orleans, 89; Howard Memorial Library, 954, 
967; post graduate medical schools in* 610. 

Now Orleans University, medical course, 1565. 

Newport. It. 1., Naval Academy at from 1861 to 
1805, 600; public library, 903, 975. 

New psychologists, fundamental method of, 382. 

Now psychology, characteristic of, 382; hitherto 
not bothered with practical affairs, 380; 
opens the way to new education, 381. 

New public library building. St. Louis. 1659. 

New South Wales educational exhibit, 655, 1222; 
statistics, 655; vertical writing in, 502; ex- 
hibit, 502; house-to-house school, 1224; man- 
ual training exhibit, 573; schools graded, 
1223; statist ics of education, 2080 ; technical 
college, 1223; Technological Museum, 1223. 

Nowspapers, American, usefulness, 539: circula- 
tion explained, 595. 

Newton, Holier, 776. 

Newt-on, U. 0 , 879. 

Newton, .Vallaeo H., 404. 

Newton (Mass.) free library, 885,950,970. 

Newton girls’ combined school, Philadelphia, 1158. 

Newtown, Mass., mentioned, 1226; name changed 
to Cambridge, 1227. 

New York, claims part- of Vermont, 1314; claims 
pnrtof West, 1268; coeducation in, 539; com- 
mon school fund established. 1256; history, 
1330 note; compulsory education, 561; con- 
stitution of 1822 on education. 1322; of 1846, 
1330 ; of 1894, 1413 ; deposit fund of 1836, 1330 
note; education in rivaled by Massachusetts 
and Illinois, 620; exhibit, 646, 1069; of tech- 
nical schools, 647 ; pupils 1 collect ions in, 634; 
JYooci rculating library, 878, 901, 973 ; growth 
of education shown by charts, 1070; hand- 
books in, exhibit, 483; land scrip given to ox- 
istinginstitut ions, 664 ; length of school year, 
563; literature fund, history, 1&10 note; man- 
ual training in, 571 , 572 ; statistics, 572 ; medi- 
cal requirements in, 1020, 1621, 1622; medical 
schools and faculty of .Bordeaux, 609; build- 
ings, 608; for women, 611; older, developed 
by rivalry, 607; post graduate, 610; superior 
touchers,* CIO; no education in constitution 
of 1777, 1318; number of secondary schools, 
678; pecuniary aid to students, 1580; to 
women students, 1594; per cent, of attend- 
ance at school, 562; physiological work, J 158; 
pulilie school, administration, 619; aut hority 
of superintendent, 619. l>r. Bice on, 567; 
primary schools free, 619; State superin- 
tendent. report of, 1669; statistics Agricul- 
tural and Mochauieal Uollege, 1974, 1979; 
blind institutions, 2056, 2059-2060: commer- 
cial colleges. 2022, 2034; city schools, 1794; 
dental schools, 1996; deaf institutions, 2042, 
2045,2048,2053-2055; institutions for feeble 
minded, 2061, 2063,2064-2066; law schools, 
1989; medical schools, 1962-1994; normal 
schools, 2006, 2016; nurse training, 2000; 
pharmaceutical schools, 1997; private sec- 
ondary schools, 1924; public high schools, 
1856; 'reform schools, 2067, 2072, schools of 
theology, 1985; veterinary medicine, 1999; 
universities and colleges, 1961 ; women’s 
colleges, 1670; uses surplus of 1836 in educa- 
tion/ 1287; women touchers, 5G4; Young 
Womens’ Christian Association library, 883, 
962, 974. 

New Y'ork Aguilar library, 961,973, 

New York Bar Association library, 884. 

New York City, charity or truant schools, 538; co- 
education of races, 620 ; evening schools, 620 ; 
free lectures, 620; Italian schools, 619; mu- 
nicipal schools, 617 ; salaries of teachers, 620. 

New York Homeopathic Medical College, endow- 
ment received, 1625. 


New York mercantile library, 870. 

New Y'ork School Journal, quoted, 537. 

Now York State Jaw library, 881. 

New York State library, 871. 

New Zealand, education in, 258, 200; statistics of 
education, 2080 ; technical schools in, 9. 

Niagara University, aid to students, 1588. 

Nicaragua, statistics of education, 054, 2078. 

Nice, exhibits, 588. 

Nicholas, William, consulted by Jefferson on 
DTvernois’s plan, 1301. 

Nichtor, J. W. ()., 319. 

Nichols, Charles JB., 404. 

Nichols, F. W., 400. 

Nichols, J. Ben., 1014. 

Nicholson, J. B., 909. 

Nicholson, J. W., 411. 

Nicolai, E., 389. 

Niepel’s zoological charts mentioned, 640. 

Night-School principalship, 1645. 

Night schools. 1645. 

Nightingale, A. F., 1484, 1493. 

Nightingale, Florence, 1174. 

Nightingale, Superintendent, 11. 

Niles’s Principles and Acts of tlio Itovolution, 
quoted, 1306. 

Niskcrn, Perry, 408. 

Nitsehl and Louc.kart, zoological charts, men- 
tioned, 630. 

Nivtdles, 176, 191. 

Noble, Edmund, 389. 

Noble, Bov. F. A., 424. 

Noble, M. (’. S., 405. 

Nolan, Edward J., 885. 

Nonattendance, punishment, 538. 

NonolflHsical secondary course, 226. 

Noncollegia to .students, Uamhridge, aid to stu- 
dents, 1608. 

Non professional training, 254. 

Nonresident students, 7-t. 

Nonsectarian communal schools, 172; education in 
Japan, 055 ; schools, 67. 

Norcross, A. IT., 419. 

Norcross, 1. M 402. 

Norfolk (Uoim.) library, 952, 965. 

Ngrmai and Industrial College, Florida, 1136. 

Normal art course (Walter S. Perry’s) exhibit, 484. 

Normal art. school established in Boston, 1238. 

Normal courses in colored institutions, 1555, 1556; 
length of, 346. 

Normal institution, 267. 

Normal instruction provided for, 1118. * 

Normal school, at Plymouth, 1019; at Worcester, 
exhibit, 482 ; at Tokyo, 1205 ; library, exhibit, 
640; of Colorado, character, 621; of North 
Dakota, 621, 1400. 

Normal school work, training of teachers, 475. 

Normal schools, 5, 102, 160, 169, 252,527; ago for 
entering, 345; among Gormans, 564; board- 
ing departments in, 169; courses of State, 
169: differ from colleges and universities for 
training teachers, 441 ; establishment of, 
201 ; female pupilsin, in Connecticut, 545; in 
Massachusetts, 545; in New Hampshire, 
545; iirst, 1325; for drawing and plastic arts, 
616; graduates, 5, 102; as teachers, 649; 
gi owtli, 5 ; in Belgium, ICO -168 ; in Uruguay, 
339; in Wisconsin, 1115; methods employed 
in, 622; number and statistics, 544; organiza- 
tion, 201 ; position and courses, 629; private, 
102: Prussian, exhibit, 553, 554; libraries, 
554; subsidized, 169; public, 102 ; State, 170; 
statistics, private, 2010-2013; public, 2002- 
2009; teaching force, 169; women l mpils in, 
565, 586. 

Normal students in universities and colleges, 
2014-2017. 

Normal training, compared with German schools, 

* 566; in St. Louis and Kansas City, 1127; 

lack and inferiority of, 565, 566. 

Normal training schools” exhibits, 647. 

Normal University, at Normal, 1105. 

Norrenhcrg, Constantin, visits America and 
reports on American libraries, 575-583. 

Norrkiiping (Sweden) school in weaving, 478. 

North, women teachers, 545. 

North Adams (Mass.) public library, 956, 970. 

North America, account of scientific institutions 
of, 604 ; statistics of education, 654. 
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North American Turn-Verein exhibit, G50: aim, | 
650. I 

North American German Union Normal School, 1 
1121 . | 
Northampton (Mas^.) free public library, fS9, 957, ! 

970. 1 

North t’arolina, average school attendance, 503; 
claims part of West, 1268; constitutions of 
1776 and 1835 on education, i3U ; of 1«;68, 
1303; of 1870, 1385; leugth ot school year, 
563; literary fund mentioned, 1364, 1 35, 
1386; medical i equi foments, 1620, 16-2; pe- 
cuniary aul to students 1588; stati stics 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1974, 
1976, 3979; blind institutions, 20,»«», 2059, | 
2060; (commercial colleges, 2. KM, 2022; deaf I 
institutions, 2042, 2040, 2048; law ‘udmols, \ 
1989; medical schools, 1920, 1902; normal I 
schools 200o, 2010, 2016; private secondary ; 
schools. 1930; public high schools, J862- 
schools of theology, 1985; uuiversita s and 
colleges, 1961 ; women s college i97 »; tem- 
perance education law, Ji60* votes for 
national university in F« deral Convention, 
1293; tisessurplus of 1836 in edtii atiou, 128/. 
North Carolina State library, 889. • 

North Dakota Agricultural College. li. O, 1285; 
assignment of lands to, 1129; coiutbutiou 
of 1889 on cducuthii, 1397 • educational ' 
exhibit, 490, 1129, exhibit of, 621; Grand 1 
Forks University. 1130; kindergarten work 1 
in, 1130; methods of instruct ion. 621 ; land- 
grant act for (duration, 1273; medical re- ; 
quiroments, 1020 1622; pecuniary aid to 
students, 1588, statistics, \ grlculUiral Col- 
lege., 3974, 1979; commercial colleges, 2923, j 
2034; deaf institution.',, 2043, 2< 46, 2948; nor- ! 
mal schools, 2006, 2016; pr ! \\.te secondary 
schools, 1934; public high schools, 1 Kiri ; 
universities amt colleges, 3962, temperance 
- education law, 1165. 

North Fa st on (Mass.) froe library, 957, 070. 

Nort bend, ( 'buries, » 495. 

North London Collegiate School lor Girls, 1175. 
Northomb, *J. lb 19. 

Northrop, I*. G., lnOi. 1510. 

Northrop. Cyrus, 412, 3122. 

North Sea, 189. 

Northwest Territories, educational exhibits, 197. 
North western University, aid to students, 1370; 
library, 889; medical chair endowed, 3625; 
medical course, requirements for entrance, 
603 ; preparatory medical course, 602 ; Wom- 
an's Medica’ School, 110 *. 

Norton.]. S., 102. 

Norton's l.ilerarx and Educational i’egi u r men- 
tioned, 575. 

Norway, educational exhibit, 1196; experienco 
in coeducation, 5.39; no edm ational exhibit , 
at World's Fair, 548; statistics of educa* < 

t ion. 2076. | 

Nos* and Lukens. 396. ; 

No temperance education law. Arkansas, 1167; 

Indiana, 1:67; Now Jersey 1167. 

Notre l>ame University of Indiana. 510. t j 

Nouns more readily learned than predicative ; 

wo/ds, 374. j 

Nova Scotia, statistics of education. 2078. 

Novel reading, 939. , 

Novels, annotated and selected list of, 937. 

Noyes. Milton, 305. 

Numbers, grade and distribution, 267, 

Nunez. Don J. Abelardo. 424. ^ ■ 

Nuremberg, teachers’ salaries In, 335. 
Nurse-training schools, statistics. 2000-2001 . 
Nurses, and veterinarians, 99; Illinois Training | 
School for, 1108. 

Nurseries, public, in Bavaria, 330. 

O. 

Oakland (Cal.) exhibit compare* favorably with 
that of Eastern cities, 491. 

Oakland public library. 93o, 964. 

Obenchain, William A., 411. 

Oberdorf, C. D.,407. 

Oberlander,jHerm., 319. 

ED # 93 134 


Oberlander, It.. 320. 

Oberlin College, aid to students, 1589; exhibit, 
1097; library, 884. 

Object lessons, 517. 

Object of notation. 892. 

Objection to the report of the committee of ten, 
1463. 

Objections to discarding the spelling book, 1485, 
Objections to uni ting libraries with museums, 852. 
Objective methods m public education, 472 
Obligatory education of the imiKM»s t 3iO. 
Obligatory loan » 7 379, » 

Oblig dory Ic.isons, 178. 

Obligatory programmes, 162-105, 19;. 

Obligatory school age, 8. 

Obligatory subjects of stub's, 163,169, 393,196. 
Obsors ance of Columbian Day, 101*7. 
Observations, by foreign delegates, 12; correlat- 
ing. )«-•; material for sciontitlc geneniiiza- 
i ions. 1154 ; records of teachers*, 339. 

Occom, Samson 1020. 

Occupation easily changed in A merit 668, 
Occupations, hand, educative value of, 441; hold 
of c.'.ste on i.i India, 269. 

Oder ealeoVding machine, exhibited, 652. 

OdormaU, R., 178b 

0|Hc(*.rH of administration. 181. 

Ollioes of attorneys, 97. 

OlHcial classitical ioT of exhibits, 460. 

Odicial programme, International Congress of 
Education, »Tulj 25, 1833, 423-438. 

Ollicial statistic^, 166’ 1 71 . 

Ollicinls, (‘ducationel. 159; local, aim of, 344. 

Ogden. John. 1130, 1198. 

Ogden, Will .in, endows New York Homeopathic 
Medical College, 1625. 

Ogden College, aM ' ‘students, 1581. 

Ogg, Robert A.. 40 
OgontK School, exllie/t, 485. 

Ohio, eoiisi it ill ion of 1 803 on educat ion, 1319; of 
3851, 1337 ; education in, 1671 ; edueational ex- 
hibit. 186,1096* land grant to education In 
enabling act, 1270; limited treatment, of 
odueation in constitutions, 1312; medical 
requirements, 1622: pecuniary aid 1 1 1 stu- 
dents, 1588. replies to Mary land'soppoait, ion 
to land grant , 1274 : statistic*, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1971, 1979; blind in- 
si it u( ions, 2 36, ‘.*059 2060; eily schools, 1795; 
commercial colleges. 2023, 2034; dental 

schools, 1996; deaf institutions, 2043, 2046, 
2049-2055: institution* for feebleminded, 
2001, 2063 2001; law schools, 1989; medical 
schools, 1902 1994; normal schools, 2606, 
2012, 2016; mu. set raining schools, 2001; 
pharmaceutical schools, 1998; juivato sec- 
ondary scjiools, 3931 ; public high schools, 
1862: reform schools, 2068, 2072; schools of 
theology, 1985 : veterinary medicines, 1999; 
imi\ersitics and colleges, 1962, women's 
colleges, 1970; temperance education law, 
1161 ; uses surplus of 1836 in education, 1287. 
Ohio Company, influence «»u education in West*, 
1256, 1269. 

Ohio State University, aid to students, 3589. 

Ohio Dniver-ity, aid'lo students, 1588, 

Ohio Wcsleyuii University, aid to students, 1589. 
Oil painting to show pt ogre** of students, 508. 
Oklahoma, medical requirements, 3622; pecuniary- 
aid to students, 1389; statistics, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1974, 1979; 
normal schools, 2«K)0; universities and col- 
leges, 1962. 

Old fashioned essays. 1501. 

Oldcnbmirg. R., publishes text-books for Bavaria, 
328. 

Oldenburg, statistics of education, 2074. 

< >ld t. F. T.,400. 

Olher. Fitch K., death and sketch, 1756. 

Olivet College, aid In students, 1585, 

OlmsJoad, Charles, 399, 

Olsson, Oiof, 416 

Omaha, mauual-tnuningexbibit, 572; school songs 
reproduced by phonograph, 625. 

Omaha public library, 882, 950, 972. 

Omar. Kali f, 724. • 

Omissions in returns, 48. 

One-sided development of the child, 372. 
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Ontario, compulsory education in, 1214; educa- 
tional exhibit, 653; system, book on, 653; 
kindergarten in, 1214; municipal system, 
241; unity of, 245; regulations of depart- 
ment of education, 1214; school exhibit of 
Protestant Province of, 509; school of peda- 
gogy, 253; schools in, 239-258, 1214; statis- 
tics of education, 2078; system adopted in, 
240; at tin* World’s Pair, '257; excellence of, 
239 ; truant officers, 1215. 

Onyx, Mexican industrial work in, 497. 

Open-air games in America. 528. * 

Opinions relative to scrap collections, 1008. 

Optics and acoustics, 229. 

Optional blanches, 167, 170; for men and for 
women, 170. 

Optional studies, 177. 

Oral examinations, value, 632. 

Oral instruction in Germany and America, 556. 
Oral School for the Deal in Wisconsin, exhibit, 488. 
Oranienburg library, exhibit of, 554. 

Ore ntt, Dr. Hiram, 1019. 

Orders, religious teaching, exhibits, 507. 

Ordwny, Prof. John M., 432. 

Oregon, constitution of 1857 on education, 1339; 
educational exhibit. 1142; land grants lor 
(‘dur ation, 1271; medical education in, 1620; 
medical requirements in, 1618 wofc, 1622; 
pecuniary aid to students, 1589, school-work 
tixlnbit, 492; Slate Fniv eraity of, 1143; sta- 
tistics, A gricult lira l and Mechanical College, 
J971, 3979; blind institutions, 2057, 2059- 2060; 
oily schools, 1790; commercial colleges, 2023, 
2036; deaf institutions, 2043, 2046, 2049; law 
schools, 1989; medical schools, 1992; normal 
schools, 2000, 20)6; private secondary 

schools, 1934; public high schools, 1809; 
reform schools, 2008, 2072; schools of theol- 
ogy, J9HG; universities and colleges, 1963; 
temperance education law, 1161. 

Orolli, l)r. Alb. von, death and sketch, 1763. 
Organization, 162; and conduct of schools, 207; 
in Prussia, 252 ; of courses, 1480 ; educational, 
. 852,450,1471; of libraries SOI ; of popular 

(‘ducat ion in West Virginia, 1693. 

Oriel College, aid to students, 1598. 

Origin of universities, 179. 

Original materials, work of pupils with. 1676. 
Original synoptic tables, photography used for 
the preservation of, 518. 

Ormond, Prof. G. T., 435. 

Oit, G. d., 417, 1502. 

OlT, GlUittlVUS, 1510. 

Oil, Samuel A., 414. 

Ortol, Otto, 404. 

Orthodoxy provided for in Massachusetts, 1233. 
Osborn, I\ W., 889. 

Osborn, Henry, death and sketch, 1774. 

Osborn, Linden, death and sketch, 1757. 

Osgood, Charles S., 878. 

Osgood, Howard, 889. 

Osgood, James it., death and sketch, 1757. 
O'Shnnahan, John, 416. 

Ostend, 191. 

Ostrrherg Hr. Edwin, 12. 42 J . on American edu- 
cation 624-630. 

Ostcrliont ft’eo library, Wilkosharre, J\i M 693. 

Ostermann W. 894 

Oswego Normal School exhibit, 452. 

Otago University, New Zealand, 259, 260. 

Ot is library, Norwich Conn., 952, 965. 

Otken, Charles 11., 4J8 

Ottavv a, 111., Heddiek’s library, 958, 966. 

Ottawa University, 243 
Ottiuo, G., 894. 

Ouachita College, aid to students, 1576. 
Ouroussov, (Princess) Mary, 389. 

Outline maps, 314. 

“Outlines for child study, ”359. 

Overcrowded programmes, 225. 

Overcrowded schoolrooms, 44. 

Ovorhoiser, John, death and sketch, 1757. 

Owen, Professor, 1692 
Ovv cn, Alfred, 410. 

Owen, Sir Richard, death and skotch, 1763. 
Oxford, conference at, 217. * 

Oxford University, aid to students, 1594, 

Ozark College, aid to students, 1585. 


P. 

Pacific Methodist College, aid to students, 152. 
Pad tin University, aid to students, 1589. 

Packard, Mary F’., 055, 969. 

Packard, Prof. Silas S.,433. 

Packard, Mrs. S. S., 433. 

Packer, Harriet, death and sketch, 1757. 

Paddock. Algernon S., 1708. 

Pago, D.P., 1071. 

Page, F. W.,879. 

Page, It. S. 407. 

Paldology , or child study, 357, 361, 362 372; appli- 
cation, 302; claims, 302; laboratory course 
in. 362 : science of, 362. 

See also Child Study. 

Paine, Thomas H., 407. 

Palermo. F.. 895. 

Pall Malt Gazette, 938. 

Palmer, Charles tt., 1493. 

Palmer, F. B.. 429. 

Palmer, James J M 407. 

Palmer, M.L., 402. 

Palmer, M rs. Potter, 421, 433. 

Palmer, Solomon, 417. 

Pamxdiicts, access to, 712; hound, 831; cases for; 
833 ; cataloguing, 833; classification, 832; 
definition, 820; exclude sequent. s from count 
of, 827; importance, 828; in libraries, 87; 
management of, in public libraries, 581; 
proper disposition of, 702; shelved, 832. 
Pan-American desires and aspirations, 529. 
Papers, fraudulent examination, 271, 272. 

Papers and books relating to fiction, 938. 

Papers on special themes, 1504. 

Paradise, A. W., 952, 965. 
j Paraguay, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 
i Parallels and meridians, 311. 

Parasites, vegetative, 229. 

Pardee, S.J., 404. 

Parents, poor, 199. 

| Paris, France, 9, 12. an experiment in, 358; desire 
| for post-graduate medical schools in, 610; 

J exhibit of commercial schools, 589; manual 

| trainingexliibit, 573 ; lessons from, 573; med- 

ical faculty compared with American, 609. 
Paris Exposition, 1889, Catholic schools unrepre- 
sented, 650. 

Park, 11., 894. 

Parke, Thomas IT., 1782. 

Parker, V. A , 390, 407. 

Parker, Francis W., 426, 428,436, 568, 1032, 1106, 
1 493 : on what I o teach in x»ublic schools, 643 ; 
work and zeal of, 591. 

Parker, Pi of. Jelfrc.y, 259. 

Parker, Henry M.,405. 

Parker, Uev. and Airs. O.,1?30. 

Parker, Theodore, mentioned, 091. 

Parker < 'allege, aid to students, 1585. 

Parkins n, Francis, death and sketch, 1774. 

Parks, Mr., 1148. 

Parliament to enlarge powers of the education 
department, 1172. 

Pari in. Frank E., 402. 

Parochial or charity schools, 1109. 

Pam Inal schools, 47, 1499; account of, 535; num- 
ber ol pupils, 535 ; opposed to public schools, 
530. 

Parr, S. S., 403, 437. 

Pursis, 267. 

I’, arsis and llcni- Traci, 263. 

Parsons, Annie F., 958, 971. 

Parsons, F., 937. 

Parsons, John U., 888, 956, 970. 

Parsons. Gen. S. H., lands sold to, 1257. 

Parsons, Thomas W., death and sketch, 1757. 
Parsons College, 1126; aid to students, 1580. 
Participation of ministry in school allairs, 1185. 
Party. Liberal, 162, 163; 'ideal of, 19G. 

Part\ politics, 161. 

Party recriminations, 171. 

Pasadena public library, 950, 964. 

Patch. I. P., 415. 

Paterson, Henry F-, 950,064. 

Paterson (N.J.) free public library, 960,972. 
Pathfinder Physiologies, 1165. 

Pathology, surgical and medical, 229; Virchow’s 
work in, 464. 
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Patrick Prof. O, T. AV. 430. 

Patrick, J . N. t 400. 

Patriotism inculcated in Catholic schools, 512. 
Patton, Otis, death and sketch, 1775. * 

Pattengill, Henry It., 397, 1100, 1052. 

Patter, Prank (■ , 1.55.971. 

Patti rson, of Kew Jersey, on cor'riitteo on Bu- 
lean of Education lull, 3289. 

Tat terson, 1J. F., 407. 

Patterson, J. 11., 409. 

Patterson, J. K., * ited, 1288. 

Pa!t» rson J£?nes Yv r ., 1019; death und sketch, 1774. 
Pnttison. Harry, *08. 

Patti-mn, P. K.‘ 39'J. 

Patton, Francis B., 413, 425. 

IVtton, Xornumd S., 718. 

Pat v. J. G., 419. 

Paul, IT.. 389. 

Paul. Louis nint Tillie, 1743. 

Panlian, Profiler, 413. 

Paulit.-chke, P., 320. 

Pai l.sen, Professor, quoted, 1557 nnf* . 

PinilsYh, lvark death and sketch, 17^3. 

Pauper stboolh, exhibit of I. under 548. 

Paur. Dr. Theodor. d' dti and skueh, 1763 
Powneo ("it;, public, m-IicoD. il6J. 

Pawtucket (K.I.) public library, 903, 07 tJ . 

Pawel. J are, 134. 

Payne nt, 166. 

Pa t \ ne, Pushup, <U ath ana sk* lei- 1770. 
lYabodv. Dr., 1 U'0. 

Pei’ body, liev. Andrew P d.-aUi ami .-.ketch, 1770. 
Peabody, Georg**, death, i7w. 

Peabody. l)r. S. Ji., 424, 1015 1149. 

J Vain uly Academy of Sc icmv*-, 858 
1* abodv fund, concentrated on training teachers, 
I50o; contributes to i ‘la(! in 1 iiii er-sity, 15X1. 
Pcahodv Institute library , lSalthn tee, 873. 
Pcahodv* Institute library, Peabody, Mass.. 88G, 
‘•57, 070. 

Pcabodv Institution, 109(». 

Peabody Museum of Amcricar Areh.wdogy and 
Ft hnology , n‘3H. 

Peace Sonic iv, woik uf/ ? 55. 

Pc-ale, 0. W.,’J<)7«.. 

Pcar< y, S. AAb, 4 is. 

PeaiVion, Grorgi (’.,102. 

Pease, Alvin I'., 102. 

Pr-me.G., 1 m. 

Pease, 1 1 cii ry, 404. 

Pease. Rev. T. f death and sketch, 1776. 

Peavey, Mrs. A.d. 397. 

Pecan i , A I., nn-iit icned. 588. 

Peek, Gove rnor, of Wisconsin, 1113. 

Peck, A. 1,., 961, 978. 

Pcs k, E.,951, 

Pcck.d. W.,599. 

Peck, Jtev. Thomas IC.,dea1h and sketch, 1776. 
Peck, William G., death and sketch, 1757. 
JVekhnm, 3GG. 

PceKL.mi. George AV., 389,408. 

Pecuniary aid ior student 4 , in itniv ersitieH and 
c. allege a 1573 1601. 

Pedagogic iii.ocimi 1200, in Russian < \ hi hit, 500. 
lYdu^>gioal and library run worn, 353. 

Pedagogical conferences. 108, 5i7. 

Pedagogic al courses, 5. 

Pedagogical literature m German exhibit, 404. 
Pedagogical museum, 108; exhibit of jmtdicut ions, 
588. 

Pedagogical principles, determined l»y laws ex- 
pressing development, of nervous mechan- 
ism, 358, 359. 

Pedagogical Seminary, The. egan of child study, 

' 035. 

Pedagogical societies, work of, 030. 

Pedagogy, 193 , American knowledge of, 029; pro- 
lessors of, 555; child study, basis of, 358: 
college or university course in, 441; estab- 
lishment of chairs of, 029,055; for the State 
university, 3050; school of, 253; G|M:cml 
courses in, 346; study of, in United States, 
629. 

Pedant ry of teachers, 1058. 

Pec lie, Mrs. Stanton J., 11C0. 

Peet, Josiah AV., death find sketch 1757. 

Fcignot, G., 891. 

Peilo, Sir James, 275. 

Fellew, George, death and sketch, J757. 


Pellicioni, Count Goetans, death and sketch, 1763. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, aid to students, 
1604. 

Pembroke College, Oxford, aid to students, 1001. 

Pina, Carlos Maria do, 338. 

Penalties, 2*4. 

IVndergast, AV. W.,397. 

Pendleton, State Superintendent, AVest A’irginia, 
1(589. 

Penmanship, 45; exhibit from colored schools in 
i Tank fort, Ky., 486; key to discipline ' f 
'class, ’n Vatln’dioexuibA, 512; photograph; 
employed m teaching, obS ; te.tvl Tigof. lum. 

J Pea'. William, 1264- charnel* i amt education, 
1262: house of. mentioned, 622 , limits by 
l charter granted to, 1263; oil education, 1202. 

Lenu College, 1125; aid to aludt jits. lbao. 

Pennell, t\ S.,ldK>, 1938. 

Peii’n-y, Cigar, meat honed, 660. 

Ponuxy iv uiiiu, boundary by charter to Penn, 1205; 
charuct T of popuh.tioti, 1261; constitution 
of 1776 o »4 education, 1314; eonstit upon of 
179U.13P-; of HUS 1327; of 1873, 1372; eduro- 
tii. mil exhibit, HiSl ; education rot of JGU'J, 
P2f ' ; com,, :1 records on, 126-1 ; in act of 1 683, 
12*’ !, 126 1 ; charter of, 1263; in frame of 1683, 
326.5; in frame of 1696,1261; in great law of 
1682, 1268; (Junker petition for school char- 
ter. 1265, pi ‘sent conditions, 1671- J 672 ; l 
o'do of (Chester on, 1261 ; t redes to be taught, 
1263; e -Joints, 481, 495; imperfections ol ex- 
hibit, tit'*, nc-dieat requirements, 3620. 162' 
1622: pecuniary aid to students, 1589, t..» 
women stu b tils. 1594; IVnn on education 
in, 1 62; rchitivccdiicntimml position, 1201 ; 
Halari* - in, 5*6; s: bool lcgislat ion, 1261, 1267 ; 
wtiPisticn 1 M *si ultnnil and Mechanic; 1 1 Col- 
lege, 1971, s. ; blind iind.it utions, 2656, 2059- 
206U : eily schools. 1797 ; commercial colleges, 
2022, 2936 . deaf ins! itut ions, 20 12, 2046, 2049 j 
dental schools, 1996; institutions for feeble- 
in i udi'il, 2061 , 2063, 2064; law schools, 1989; 
medical schools, 1992, 1994; normal sc hools, 
29°G, *.:o!2, 2016; nuise training sc bools, 2001 ; 
pharmacoit ieul si bools, 3998 ; private aec- 
cmdary schools, 1936; ptildic high schools, 
1869. rctoi in schools, 2007, 2072; schools of 
flic-ologv, 1986; veterinary im*dicims 3959; 
mm deities and colleges, 19C3; women's 
college.;, 1971 ; teac hing infant deaf mutes, 
3081. temperate o cducat ion law, 1158; uses 
tmrplu.- of 1836 in education, 1267; votes lor 
national universb y in Federal ( 'on v cut ion, 
J29.J; w omen teachers, 545 ; Wyoming Valley 
adjudged to, 1260; t’onmicticut sedth-rs in, 
3265; education in, 1266, inlluem .0 c*n edu- 
cation in State, 1267. 

Pdinsv I vania Gollege, aid to students, 1590. 

P< iinV\ Iv -ini.i Gazette cj noted, 1305. 

Pennsylvania State College, 1063, free tuition, 
(578 ; no aid Iron: land fund, 667. 

; T’c-nnsy tv aJiia State library, 874. 

Jh-nny backer, P. V., 407. 

Penmen, annual, to rctir 1 professors, 380, of 
teachers in 15a .aria, 335, right to, 375; to 
tcac hers, 169. 

Pension v. lack of, for American teachers, 546. 

Peoples, AV. T., 870. 

People's school li brary , exhibit, Old. 

People’s selmois (in ’ Germany), eurrcH£>otidcuco 
with American grades, 521. 

TN*oria public library, 882, 953,966. 

Pepper, William, gift 1«> Fniverslty of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1625; organizes medical educatiou iu 
Him c-rsity of Penns\ 1 vania, 602. 

Per capita exp* iiditurr, 206, 207. 

Per capita of av era go atteiidancw, 23, 32. 

Percentage of clerical teachers, 173. 

! lVnmntagt* of expenditures, 23, 

, Percentage of fondgn-boni children. 26. 

' 1\ rcontflge, of illiteracy, HO, 345; decrease of, 110; 
in sections of the United Stutes, 150. 

TVrccritage of ponulution, 19. 

Peicentago of privute schools, 20. 

IVrcrtjtoge on total of population and 111 crates in 
India, 267, .• 

Perez, publishes work on child study, 035. 

Perez. 11.. 389. 

* Periodicals, multiplying. 997. 
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Perkins, John AV., 402. 

Perkins, R.H., 402, 

Perk in a. AV. D.,875. 

Permanent changes, 164, 

Permanent funds, 34 ; income of, 23. 

Permanent improvements, 44. 

Permeation of literature in India, 206. 

Pernicious influences, 1641. 

Perry, A.T.,879. 

Perry, David P.,413. 

Perry, O. B., 4 17. 

Perry, Sarah L., 404. 

Perry, Walter 402, 410, 430. 

Peril, population, 664 ; statistics of education, 2078. 

Pescliel, Oscar, 285, 320; shill in teaching geog- 
raphy, 283. 

Pestalozzi, influence in Bavaria, 326; on German 
schools, 558; preaching sense - perception, 
1058. 

Pestalozzi and Froehel, 247. - 

Pestnlozzi-Froebel house, represented, 647. 

Festalozzian reform, 309. 

Petermanu, A.. 321. 

Peters, Mr., mentioned, 1227. 

Peters, John A., 414. 

Petersilio, Dr., work on German educational ex- 
hibit, 550. 

Pc ter mi lie and Schneider, work on Prussian school 
system, 550. 

Peterson, Captain. 1729. 

Petrusha, L .tie, letter from, 5K7. 

Pot tee, J.T.,399. 

Fctzholdt, J .. 894. 

Piisteror, G. Kr., 394. 

Pharmaceutical schools, effect of lengthened 
course ou attendance, 1019. 

Pharmacy, 99; number of women students, 1628; 
schools, statistic, s, 1997-1998. 

Phelps, F. M., deal h and sketch, 1776. 

Phelps, AV. F., 1510. 

PheiJoincna, processes to explain, 233. 

Phenomena of menial development, 364. 

Philadelphia bu t \s German exhibit of pupils’ 
work, 555; buys mauual training exhibit, 
570; council on need of schools, 1264 ; man- 
ual training schools, exhibits, 484; men- 
tioned, 679; medical schools and faculty of* 
Bordeaux, 609; for women, 611 ; older, de- 
veloped by rivalry, 607; visited, 605; post, 
graduate, 610; schools of dentistry, statis- 
tics and character, 595; university exten- 
sion center, 531. 

Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences li- 
brary, 885. 

Philadelphia Apprentices, Library <. Company, 902, 
974. 

Philadelphia Athonnuim library, 884. 

Philadelphia mercantile library, 871, 938. 

Philanthropic gifts to libraries,* 1653. 

Philanthropic societ ies, 173. 

Philbrick, John D., 1027, 1057, 1004, 1498, 1510; op- 
poses coeducation, 539. 

Philbrooli, L. F., 951, 965. 

Philip, Miss Martha, 1141. 

Phillips, Alexander L. , quoted, 15G6, 1567. 

Phillips, Elizabeth, 053, 966. 

Phillips, George AV., 407. 

Phillips, Horn*}, jr., 881. 

Phillips, J.O., 401. 

Phillips, J. H„ 398. 

Phillips, AVemlell, 1484. 

Phillips Academy, diagram of time given to vari- 
ous studies, 683. 

Philosophical Society, English influence on, 1316. 

Philosophy and letters, 182. 

Phinney, II. K., 889. 

Plucnix, F. K., 1119. 

Phonetic arrangement of words, 373. 

Phonograph exhibit, 402; lessons heard by, 558; 
repeats the work of classes in reading and 
music, 449. 

Phonological Institute, 1120. 

Phonological oral method for the deaf, in German, 

1120. 

Photographs, 191; collection from Indianapolis, 
640; of Hasses exhibited, 858 ; of great pie- 
turea, 858; use of, in educational exhibit, 
586, 021, 645. 


Photography, bibliography of, 579; combined with 
the phonograph for teaching elocution, 518; 
employed in teaching penmanship, 518; for 
preserVation of original synoptic tables, 518. 

Physical and moral education, care of, 195. 

Physical culture, Ling’s system of, 447 ; system of 
Boston, 1027 ; work in, Drexel Institute, 527. 

Physical development and sanitary conditions, 
463; of children, record of, 363. 

Physical exercises, 351 ; in American colleges, 678; 
popular in colleges, 524. 

Physical training, 42, 1186; ut Harvard, 594. 

Physical vitality of the race attacked by the 
school, 303. 

Physics, 51, 58, 64, 170. 

Physicians, American, French opinion of, 602; 
of the poor, 195; women in United States, 
604. 

Pliysico-medical schools, account of, Gil ; differ 
only in name, 611 : statistics, 1994. 

Physiological psychology, 381. 

Physiological temperance, 1156. 

Physiology and temperance, 250; pupil work from 
city schools, 1165; from Utah, 1162; sample 
questions, 540. 

Tick, A. J., 320. 

Pickard, J. L., 42G, 1123, 1510; quoted on kinder- 
gartens, 625; school supervision, quoted 
1250. 

1‘iekel, Schellor, and Hein, 394. 

Pickering, (). B„ work, cited, 1274. 

Pickering. Timothy , Life of, cited, 1274; proposi- 
tions to settle new State, 1269; educational 
clause, 1269; secures* adoption of article on 
education, 1267. 

Pictorial scrapbooks, 1008. 

Pictures, as lielp to history, 622; describing, in 
American schools, 631; furnish imagery, 
378; reading book in foreign language 
taught by, 381. 

Pier, Lewis A. ,41 2. 

Pierce, Father, 1182. 

Pierce, Rev. Davis, 1112. 

Pierre pout, Edwards, death and sketch, 1757. 

Pike, Mrs. Maria L.. death and sketch, 1757. 

Pillsbury, Gilbert, death and sketch, 1776. 

Pillsbury, John S., 1122. 

Pinckney, Charles, plan for national university, 
1293,1294. 

Pingree, Miss L. II., 427. 

Pimieo, Timothy Stone, death and sketch, 1776. 

Pio None College, St. Francis, 1121. 

Pistl, Joseph, death and sketch, 1763. 

Pitt- scholarship in Cambridge University, 1602. 

Pittsburg schools, example of drawing, 631. 

Pittsiiehl, Mass., Berkshire aOieneum library, 
957,970; exhibit, 1031. 

Place, Mrs. C. L., 429. 

Plaiehingor, Alois, 1780. 

Plainfield (N. J.) public library', 960, 972. 

Plan d’lSt tides ct Programmes, 1448. 

Planning a library, 734. 

Planning library building, 988. 

Plans for teaching geography in Catholic schools, 
512. 

Plant/, Samuel, 416. 

Platonolf, Professor, quoted on women’s work in 
Russian history, 690. 

Play, education in, 380. 

Playground, counteract effects of schoolroom, 383. 

Play balls of sclioolhouscs, 528. 

Play interest, no life work accomplished without, 
384. 

Plays ami games, education by, 382. 

Plays of children should ho along the lino of 
their future occupations, 384 ; the germinal 
loaves of later life, 384. 

Plato, quoted, 384. 

Platteville, AVis., State normal school at, 371. 

Plattville Academy, 1116; award to, 1117. 

Plea for ideas before words, 1658. 

Ploger.F. AV.,403. 

Pioss, II., 389. 

Plummer, Mary \V.. 885, 960, 972. 

Plummer, Kev. Rowland, 212. 

Plymouth, normal school, 1019 ; school legislation, 
1658-1677, 1238, 1239. 

Poetry, Harris collection of, 703. 
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‘Poitiers, drawing work from, 573. - 
Pokoruy, A.,320. 

Poland Addison B., 397, 3070,* quotations from 
school report of, 1664. 

Policies, effects of changing, 171. 

Political influences, 371. 

Political economy, bibliography of, 

Politic**! organization of Belgium, 15/. 

Politics, course in, in Italian schools, New Yoik, 
1620; influence on schools, 565 ; once for Die 
few, 531; party, 361. 

TolLvd, Josephine, cieath and sketch. 1757. 

Polytechnic Instil lie, Aust'-ia, Mievtionrd. Of 1 . 

Polytechnic Institute of Brook 1\ n, aid tostmimtis. 
1586; founded, 661. 

Polytec linicul schools. See Technological schools 
657. e 

Poolo, It. R., 576. 724,883, 939: on fire proof library 
buildings, 580; on iusut nnce, of libraries 580. 

Poolo, W. F., 576, 733, 735, 808, 873, 895, 937; quoted 
oti land -grant policy, 1270. 

Poole's Index published by Library Hurt au, 582. 

Poor, physicians of, 195. 

Poor parents, 109. 

Poor teacher, the worst investment, 1656. 

Poore, I5en : Perley, 1226; acknowledgments to, 
1313 ,* ('barters and Constitutions, mentioned, 
1342; quoted, 1231. 

Pope, Cadosman, 417. 

Pope, (Jen. John, de.it h and si: etc!; 3757 

Popularediu at ion, 161, 165; establishment of, 1060; 
in IT iii led States, Botlio on, 6I5-C17. 

Popular lectures, n u. n bn* in America .ail. 

Popularizing tho library, devices for. 929. 

Population, 21 , adult male, 24: and liternlr-i in 
India, 267; colored, 6; estimated, 23; foreign ! 
horn, 5; illiteracy of, 5. of Belgium 158; of , 
England ami IV ales, 263; «f Fiance, 219; of j 
Scotland, 267 ; on the Arctic. coast of Alaska, 1 
1713; percentage of, 0,19; schools propor- 
tioned to. 194. 

Porson scholarship in fhinil>ridge TT iii\orr.ity, 1002. 

Porter, 360. 

Porter, K. S., 405. 

Porter, Rev. Jcrcmi u, death and sketch, 1776. 

1*01 ter, Noah, 937* dt .tli and sket h, 1757. 

Potter, K. I 1 ., Siiperintondcnt of Census. '.7o5. 

Portland (Me.) public library, 8S5, 951, 967. 

Pot to Rico, educational statistics, 654. 

Portsmouth (N. 11.; free public library, 966, 972. 

Portugal, length of medical course, 1631; statis- 
tics of education, 2076. 

Posen, illiterate army rei rnits, 553. 

I’osition of geography in the oigauism of school, 
281. 

Positions, abnormal, of workeis in wood am! 
metal. 448 

Postage on books, 760. 

Post-graduate course. 1464. 

Post -Office Department. c*.hile\\ 111“ 

Postponing choice of courses. 1477. 

Potter, l»r. Alonzo, 1495. 

Potter, K.N.,413. 

Potter, Bishop P .C.,773, 777. 

Potter, L. D„ 419. 

Potter. S. O. L., 389. 

Poughkeepsie, library, 962, 974. 

Poverty of illustration and thought, 1642. 

Powell | Arthur, 466. 

Powell, James K., 417. 

Powell, Prof. W.B.,397, 399, 426, 428, 429,433, 1643. 

Power, directive of education, 43 „ . of education 
in saving nations, 453; of religion in Amer- 
ican education, 446; of 'udf-lc. Ip increased 
by n good school, 439; to appoint, 2b*. 

Powers, Henry, 404. 

Powers, James K., 437. 

Powers, M. A., 389. 

Practical arithmetic. 169. 

Practical exercises, 349. 

Practical life, schools must prepare for, 352. 

Practical psychology, 365, 438. 

Practical Science Museum of St. Petersburg, 1260; 
school of. 255. 

Practical school w ork, laboratory psychology de- 
pendent upon, 380 . 

Practical teaching, 168. 

Practical value of child study. 365. 

Practice and theory of education, 169. 


; Practice maps, silhouette, 288. 

« Prague.. Polytechnic Institute, mentioned, 661. 

I rang Educational Company, exhibits, 477. 502. 
Prang’s method of d ra >v i a g.'men tinned, 643. 

Pr»D, Captain, at the Carlisle Indian School, 447. 
Pratt, A line, 1T83. 

Pratt, Charles 1072. 

Pratt. Irving \V., 406, 1143. 

Pratt, "Mara L., 389. 

Piatt, Capr. R. h., 1000. * 

Pt-fctt, Liout. Sedgwick, 885. 

Pratt Institute. 'Brooklyn, exhibit, 484, 493, 1072, 
libraiy, 885 : work, 1073. 

Pratt, f ilirary. 1696 
j Pli feels of departments, 219, 226. 

Prejudice against the State uni versify, 1760. 
IVtatis, appointment of, 19f. 

Preudergast Creek studentship in Cambridge' 
Fuivt’ sity 1603. 

; Prentice. t-Jeorgv, dec t It aud sketch, 1776. 

' Prentice, "William R.. 404. 

1 Prentiss. ( i eorge .,399. 

; Preparation mid examination of teachers, 345 : of 
freshmen, 8(, ; of teachers, 527; K'denliflc, 
227 ; special for n special call big, 438. 
Prcpuraioi y dop irt meats. 7:h 
> Preparatory schools, 1; private, 14. 
j Prepnrat.-rv students, 51 , 

j Preparing artisans, ’’87 ; for different Irades, it)8. 

; Pr*sb\ to» inn Church, contributes to negro educa- 
tion, 1553. 

Presbyterian College of South Carolina, aid to 
students, 1590. 

Presbyterian schools, 52, 68. 

Prcsbyteri.i! Training School of Sitka, work, 1745. 
Presbytery of Alaska organized, 1714. 

Prescribed oath, 26’ 

Presidents of colli ^ 109. 

Press, evil influence, 530. 

Pressed flowers from Dot Springs, exhibit, 485. 

Pic, stun, J. R .397, 1655, 

Preston, James Hilda rt, 850, 856, 

Prottyiuau. E. lh, 397. 

J Provost. Rev. J. L . 1736. 

Prey ei , Fi led rich, 394. 

Proier, \V„ 389, 396 ; notice of* bis child study. 

1 635.642. 

j Price, F. < \, 162. 

* Pi ice, (ie.orge \V. F., 119. 

j Price, Rev Joseph ('..dcnlh aud sketch, 1776. 
Pr.mary runimiinnl schools, 164, 166. 

Primal y inspector, ,jui isdiction of, 343. 

Piimary instruction, 162 costs of, 193. in l'm- 
guiiy. character, 654 ; law controlling, 199; 
results of, 165. 

Primary legislation, 169. 

Primary normal schools, 160. 

Primai y schools, chief object of, 438; enrollment 
in France, 9, 221 importance, 619 ; in Amer- 
iea,590; in Belgium, 159 165, superior, 196; 
teaching geometrical forms in, 198. 

Primary subsidized private schools, 166, 

Primary teacher, diploma of, 175. 

Primrose, John IV .,418. 

Prim e, John T., 396. 

j Prim-o Edward Island, statistics of education. 

I 2678 

| Princeton Review in 1880,357. 

; Princeton Theological Seminary library. 879. 
j Princeton Piiivoraity, exhibit, 467, 485,* 1079; pre- 
paratory medical course, 602 ; requirements 
for entrance, 663. 

Principal cities, 41. 

; Piincipul factors in se’ectin^ books. 810. 
f Prim ijdc of transformation in tho child’s mental 
life, 361. 

Pringle, William J.,405. 

Printed catalogue, 987. 

Printing, 187; in America, 598 ; in Italian school*, 
Now York, 620; schools of, Germany, 597. 
Pritchett, \V. If.. 412. 

Private colleges in South Carolina, 1877. 

• Private establishments, rivalry of, 233. 
i Private high schools, 3, 61. 

■ Private institutions in Bavaria, methods of pro- 
! cedurc in establishing, 330. * 

j Private preparatory schools, 14. 
j Private schools, 190, 204. 535 ; few in Connecticut 
1 in 1800, 1255; little importance, 650. 
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Private secondary achool, 51, 140.1 ; stat iwlics. 1800. 

Private universities, 160: subsidized, 164. 

Privileges to Catholics in Ontario, 241, 

Prizes, Americans on French system of, 591, 592; 
and rewards, 351; and scholarships, 182; 
given an n u ally, 347. 

Problem of baud training, 1089. 

Problems, educational, 440, 459: of education, 
many minds concentrated on, 1503, 

Proceeds from sale of land. 03. 

Process of learning fatal to thinking. 1043. 

Processes to explain phemouicna?233. 

Pioetor, Edna Dean, 1103. 

Proctor, lied field, introduces bill for national 
university, 1312. 

Productive, active, and creative processes in edu- 
cation, 339. 

Productive funds, 80. 

Pioductive Work in America, prominence of, 634; 
in Sweden, 034, 

Professional and technological schools, 438. 

Professional college, 267. 

Professional degrees, 80, 81 . 

Pi ofessional departments, 74. 

Professional diploma, 102. 

Professional education, 5 • in France 12. 

Professional equipment, 1012. 

Pi oft sai until humanities, 17s. 

Professional instructions, 96. 

Professional schools, 09- instructors audstudents, ; 
9t number, 99, 100. j 

Professional teachers, congress on training, 441 ; . 
special examination for, 281 . ; 

Professorships, number of women m. 5(0. ; 

Profile map in relation of height, and distance, 
288. 

Prog] amines. 199: adapt to needs. 196: and curric- 
ula, 17(1 : classical, 1 158 ; International ('en- 
gross of Education, July 23, 1893, 423-438; 
model, 1458; obligatory, 102. 103, 191: of edu- 
cation, 190; on vail of the schoolroom, 193; 
overclouded, 225 ; optional, 167; regulations 
of, 159; s< bool, 352; practicable, 1158: of 
studies 177 1459: of study in Uriejuay 339; 
systemat ic, for World's Fair im-i-l iim. 0 , .'l. 

Progress, by blacks, 153; in cleim ntar\ nine. it ion, j 
lift, evidences of, 7 ; in American education j 
since 1876, itemized, 450, 457; in India 208, 
273, in technology. 283 ■, new ideals the her- I 
aids of. 479; of grading in high schools, 1114; j 
of kindergarten, 453, 455; of school expend- , 
iture, 36, of students shown in oil paint- ! 
mg 51)8 . ; 

Progressive courses, 107. i 

Progressiva movement, 192. ! 

Progress! ve scholars, 1 170. i 

Prohibition of employment aj children, 200. | 

Promotion ol pupils,'. >51. 

Pi amotion of home pupils and detention of others, 
KM7. t : 

Promoters of Hitter's ideas. Tlerghaus, Boon, 
Vogel, Daniel, Kloeden, Outlie. Piitz, 
Sydaw. Oherlander. Delitscli, Pesehel, 283. 

Proof loading in America, 598. 

Proportion of colored students to white, 75; of 
income, 171; of students to professors, 72; 
of white school population, 25; of women, 

72 , of v omen teachers, 204. 

Professional training, 253,316, 1656; contrary to 
American theories, 643; in Mexico, 653; of 
negroes, 1564. 

Professor agrege, diploma of 175. 

Professors. .180; appointment , 159; duties and pen- 
alties of, 180; in colleges for women. 91: m 
profesional schools, 99 ; of law, 98 , medicine, 
97: special courses for, 176. 

Protestant clergy, school assistants in Pint aria 
from, 329. 

Protestant educational exhibits, mentioned, 031. 

Protestant reformation, 301. 

Protestant schools of Canada, exhibit, 509, 653; 
religious instruction, 564. 

Protestants, satisfied with present status of 
religion in schools, 536. 

Prouty. David, dentil and sketch, 1757. 

Provideneo4puhlie, library, 818, 963, 975. 

Provinces, British, 204 ; population of, 358. 

Provincial authorities, ICC. 

Provincial councils, 158, 


Provincial deputation, 193. 

Provincial inspectors, 163. 

Provincial Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, 1122. 

Provisional certificate, 1673. 

Prudhomme, John P, E., death nnd sketch, 1757. 

Prussia, education, attendance, 553; cost, 552,553, 
561 ; exhibit at World’s Fair, 549; income of 
teachers, 552; normal schools, 553, 551 ; obli- 
gatory attendance, 552; of army recruits, 
553 ; failure of efforts to put schools under 
control of church, 524; high schools, statis- 
tics, 511 ; history of public-school buildings, 
551; illiterate recruits from. 328; normal 
schools in, 544; organization of schools of, 
252: public schools' cost, 535; pupil’s work, 
exhibit, 554 ; school attendance in, 537, 615; 
school svstein, history of, mentioned, 550; 
suicide of school children in, 037 ; secondary 
industrial schools compared with American 
technological schools. 676; statistics of edu- 
cation, 2974; teachers from, 1182; Techno- 
logical University, diagrams of courses, 
685; women teachers, statistics, 545. 

Prussian gymnasium, 1 154 ; diagram of time given 
to various studies, 682; small proportion of 
mil oral science in, 684. 

Prussian rcalgyimiasiuin, diagram of time given 
to studies. G«S2. 

TVyde. D.,937. 

J’s'\ chic, activity, time at which it appears, 3 61. 

Psychological and anthropological divisions of 
child study, 366. 

Psychological laboratory and the gymnasium, 
connection between, 380: confused with 
neurological laboratory, 381 ; experiments 
in, 4 18. 

Psj chology, a study of practical value, 305; char- 
nctmistic of new, 382 : congresses of, 643 : de- 
partment of, 15U5; educational, 1024 ; English, 
38 J ; experimental, 359, 360, 378; gap in his- 
tory of, 381: introspective,, 381; medheval, 
382'; of children, 359, 360; physiological, 381 ; 
practically applied, 379, 438; rational, 441; 
regeneration of, 359; Wmult in, 401. 

Psychologists, bread-and-butter questions put to, 
380. 

Puhcrl v. the period of intense critical activity, 
378. 

Public and private scholarships, 174. 

Public appropriations, 165. 

Public communal schools, 171. 

Public documents, 702. 

Public education in Belgium, 157, 177, 178. 

Public eloim ntarv schools, courses, 510. 

Public oxamimit ions, annual, 167. 

Public expenditure for education, 1G0. 

Public funds primarily devoted to elementary 
schools, 1670. 

Public high schools, 33, 99 ; obligatory on towns 
in ^iassachusotts, 1238; statistics of, 1816. 

Public Industrial Art School exhibit, 1088. 

Public instruction and fine arts in France, minis- 
try of, 219; centralized in Uruguay, 348; lack 
or department for, 587. 

Publiclands for support of Alaskan colleges. 1705. 

Public libraries, 13; addresses on, 576,577; build-' 
ings, 800; Buffalo, 858; contributions to, 
794; chief object in World's Congress of 
Librarians, 570; in Pliode Island, 1675; in 
the United Kingdom, 853; influence in 
America, 028; more numerous in America 
than in Germany, 578; photographs of, 646; 
report on, to ho replaced, 578 ; Salem, 858, 938. 

Public, provision, 176. 

Public school, at Tuxiknn, 1742; buildings in 
Prussia, history, 551 ; character of, 536; 
college and university systems to he welded 
into ouo national system, 479; exhibits at 
the Columbian Exposition, 472; expendi- 
ture 1890, 561; question in Alabama, 1633; 
system, 358; American pride in, 644 ; Dr. E. 
Sclileo on, 534; of Michigan summarized, 
1109. 

Public School Journal award, 1105. 

Public schoolmasters, 168. 

Public schools, n national creation, 534 ; Catholics 
against, 336; cost per capita, California, 
535; Colorado, 535 ; Prussia, 535; South Car- 
olina, 535; development, 535; divisions of, 
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5,4; local administration of, in New Turk, 
bl9; salute to tlag, 590; diMb*reueofromG©r- 
inun oyungvlie.il schools, 5-80; in Alaska, 
list of, 1740; of United States, practical 
character, 500; regard for the, 44; State 
assistance, W; sumnaiy of statistics, l: 
support. 584. 

tfc* atto Education, constitutions on: High 
schools ; Public high schools ; Schools. 

Publications, copyright, 708; in special line, 810, 
of foreign governments efforts toobta' >,582 

Publishers’ exhibits, 502; ivpo:t «>i., 505- 399 

Publishers’ Wc' kly, u i n huo-d, r *98. 

Puebla, manual training oxlfbib 672, 

Pungcn, chief herder, 1717. 

Punishment, corporal, 2GC 85* ; elmol, in Bavaria, 
832. 

Punishments nnd rewards, barbaric system of, 

480. 

Pupils, admission of 170; age of those admit tod, 
1187; certificate of vnpa« ily, 107, .’laftsitiea- 
t ion, 21,105, enrolled, 20; free 208, in train- 
ing, 27] ; inspiring, ll>5. male and female, 
204, number assigned t*> on- teaclnv 140*1; 
power to apply theory, 1198: jiromolum of, 
e51 ; summary of slatislics. 1. 10; work in 
Germ *m exhibit criticised, 554, 55 040; pur 
chased, 555; v\m k ol. 1018. 

Purdue University exhibit, 470, 48”, IB-1 . 

Paring! on. Prof -sor. 1002. 

Pnrinton, L>. !>., •! 1 1, 410. 

Purnell, William 11., 412. 

Pitaey a t • < 1 Kllerion TLim-w scholarships of Ox- 
ford riiicei.sii \ , 1500. 

Put mini. Tllrs Alice 11., 127. 

P'dnani, I>v. Helen C.. 481. 

Putnam ■*, George Tb, sons. 145. 

Putney, I ,, reeman,402. 

Pveroil , J.. 087. 

l utz, W., 821. 

, Q- 

Quack doctors, n ,r 1eods of. 1020. 

Quakers in IYm»*yh ania, effects of their roligi- 
gi»Mis tone*** on education. 12W, 12**12 : poti- 
tion for sch ol charter. 12 ‘5. school founded, 
1201 ; Wieke’sham quoit d on. 1202. 

Qualification, ccrtihcute lo leach in Uruguay . 339 ; 
for service, 208 ; <3 teachers, improv ing, 452; 
of t lie reader, 940. 

Quntilicnl ions necessary. 748. 

Qua) i lied teacii."»‘s, the cardinal neul, If 13. 

Qnatrefrngi's d< Bieau, .1. J.. A. de., death and 
sketch. 17*58. 

Qnebc ■, txhibii, French genius visible in, 509; 
statist s, <<1 education, 2078; taxation uml 
Catholic schools, 509 

(Queen’s College, Cambridge, aid to at adonis, 1C05. 

Queen’s College. Oxford, 278, aid to students, 
1599. 

Quet r.’w colleges, 1170. 

Queen’s original sketches. 1 170 

Quvti’h University. 248. 

Queensland, stalk-dies of education, 2080 . 

Qms'iuns ot international interest in school 
education, 489. 

Questions to librarh s, 710, 015. 

Qucyrat, Fr.. 880. 

Quiiiev, Preside nt , quoted on (hanging name of 
Newtown to Cambridge, 1227: on history of 
Harvard, 3220. 

Quinev (111.) free public libra ry, 952. 9GG. 

Quincy (Maas.) exhibit, 3082; Thomas Crano 
public library, 057. 070. 

Quincy ]dau. 000, 7( 0, 701. 

Quincy schools, Dr. Rice on, 508, 

It. 

Babe, Adam, 17^1. 

Paces, amalgamation of European and Indian, 

1210 . 

Jtadcliffe's traveling fellowship of Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1504. 

Rndostock, 880. 

Rachlmami. E., 389. 

BaodlO, Nich., 1781. 

Bah n. S. S.,419. 

Kailway, shipping and navigation schools m Rus- 
sia, 500. 


Rainer, Joseph, 417. 

Bum me. Christ.. 1781. 

Ramsey, George J., 418. 

Randall, S. J., on cc/mnitteo on bureau of educa- 
tion bill. 1289. 

Randolph, Edmund, letter from Washington 
quoted, 1298. 

Randolph- M acon College, 89; aid to h indents, 1592. 

Knnke, L. von, library of, mentioned, 577. 

Bank in, A. AN ,, 408. 

Rankin, .1 . K., 400. 

Rankin, Aii-s K. A., 1741. 

Hr pliacl.pn tures ol‘, mentioned, CJ2; Sisiino Ma- 
donna, 878, 088. 

Ratio of attendance, 49,50; of enrollment. 23; of 
iiieieu.se in uCcndau.-e, 90; of private «vliool 
s imdlment, 49, 50. 

Ibitzel, F., 320. 

Ran, 11., 90. 

Raub, -AM erl Nb, *09. 

Raul), Franc. ib, 400 . 

Rauch, Dr. doh 1C, mentioned, 101 ? „ influence on 
men leal education, 1G21. 

Raux, J'C, 390. 

Rawlings, NVill’nui S , 407. 

Raymond, Prt * ideal, 4 25. 

Boy nmnd, A. V. V 413. 

Ra\ nn-mb B. lb, 409. 

Road, Professor, 1110. 

Road, Prof. Daniel, 1498. 

IN-ade, T. < .. 410. 

Readns, Gorman, colh rtion of, C40; school, Got 
man exliihit of, 55j. 

Reading, Anoricnu methods of teaching, 508; of 
the . onug, 911, sj»o< inn-ns of in 2 schools, 
1039. Sup* . intendent Davis's mclhod of 

teaching, ,vJ l. 

Reading i»ook i 'eign language taught by pie- 
< urei- . 381. 

Reading circl* s for teachers, 029; in Indiana, men 
tinned, 010. 

Bc.oling <, hraiK'h, itt Hit v of, 580. 

R. .id;, \V., 100. 

Reasoning faculty not snerillced to memory, 1184. 

Receipts from sale of bonds and taxes, 84; of 
school moneys, 81. 

Rectos*-. 195. 

Ree.r**.< s length of and hours of school, 352. 

Re< belle. School, Cork, ! 170 

Recitations per week, 1458 

Recognition. t‘i|itnl. 104; of religion in school regu- 
lations, 242. 

Record, daily, 195: of children conspicuous in 
their classes, 872, of count! y school work 
in New .Ursoy, 1905; of physical develop* 
men! of children, 308, of school circulation, 
0915; of teachers’ observations, 359, 370. 

Bccordon, Ed w in I*., 4*)5. 

Rt dlield College, aid to students, 1590. 

Redwood, Newport Library , 885. 

Reed, Georgi E,,415. 

Reed, II. (L, 1)9. 

Reed,,?. M..400. 

Reel, Miss KsB lie, 398. 

Re< -e, J. J., deal h and Mooch, 1757. 

Reeves, lion, W. ib, 201. 

R« tci't.nce. hooks, 4 1, 812, 97flf; in libraries, 581. 

Reform, educational. 1 1, 282, 1449; in the elemen- 
tary course, 1057; movements in Uruguay, 
888,852; of secondary education, 1448; Poh- 
talo/zian, 809, 

Reform schools, statistics, 2907-2073. 

Reformat ion, Protestant, 101; extends ucop© of 
religion. 681 . 

Regencr, Friedrich, 894. 

"Register of mimes, 397. 

Registration, school, free, 019. 

Regulations of programmes, 159; return of, 217. 

Regular medical schools, 97. 

Reich. 894. 

Reid, Charles \V., 411. 

R< id. F. U., 419. 

KW<1. Dr. W. T., 425. 

Rein. Prof* ssor. mentionod, 5G7. 

J.’ein, PickeJ and Mchelier, 394. 

Rein. AV., 891, 'MM. m 

Rein, VV. and O. FJiigek 394. 

Reindeer in Alaska, contribution* for purchase, 
1700; develppmeiit of Alaska dejiendeut on, 
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1712; experimental herd, 1708; imported, 
1730; new food supply, 1709; skins of, util- 
ized, 1711 ; transportation by, 1710; in Lap- 
laud, 1723. 

Reindeer station, instructions for guidance of, 
1720. 

Reinhart, J. A., 404. 

Reinstatement or dismissal, 393. 

Reiser, Lorenz, 9; on common-school system in 
Havana, 323-330. 

Reitzmbeck, Iieinrjch, 1780. 

Reitzner, V.von, 320. • 

Related work in language and elementary science, I 
exhibit, 483. • * j 

Relief map of Hike’s Peak, exhibit, 491. 

Relief maps, 189, 1018, 1026; exhibit of California, 
474; globe, 319; wall, 319; work, 312. 

Religion, 177,178,179; and language in sixteenth 
century, '279; excluded from public schools, 
536; proposed constitutional amendment, 
1294; recognition of in school regulations, 
242; state in Pruguay, Catholic, 338; the 
inheritance of nations", 197. 

Religious beliefs, 200. 

Religious conceptions of children, investigations 
oil, 638. 

Religious denominations, 193, 746. 

Religious education, 440. 

Religious exercises in London schools. 204, 209. 

Religious instruction, 200; m American schools, 
527; .ii London school hoard, 7. 

Religious liberty in schools in United States, 648. 

Religious question in London, 8; in Wisconsin, 
586. 

Religious seminaries. 342. 

Religious teachers, 171. 

Religious teaching orders, exhibit, 507. 

Religious test, 8, 208. 

Remsen, Prof. Ira, 425, 432. 

Rcniy, Rev., address on technological instruction, 

* 530. 

Kenan, J. Ernest, death and sketch, 1703; quoted, 
1341. 

Kendall, Isaac N., 415. 

llendu, 162. 

Rensselaer, Stephen van, founder of Polytechnic 
Institute, 060. 

Rensselaer method, typical for America, 661. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 662, 1072; ac- 
count of, 66 0, 661 ; courses in, 061 ; exhibit, 
470,471,484; fees in 1840, 673; requirements 
for admission, 668. 

Rents, receipts from, 35. 

Report, annual, 201, 200. 

Report of commission (France), 227, 228, 229; of 
minister of education, 261 ; of State superin- 
tendent for 1893, 111 2; of subcommittee, 14; 
to the legislature. 201. 

Reports, German, not published, 534: inspectors', 
205; minority, 1457; public, strongly devel- 
oped, 534; required in Chicago, 534; school j 
in Bavaria, 332; specialized, 1505. 

Reppber, A., 949. 

Representatives of the German Government, 11. 

Requirements for admission in technological 
schools, 608, 669. 

Reaem blauce between American schools, 586. 

Reserved books, 977. 

Residence, free for teachers, 207. 

Resident students, 74. 

Responsibility, civic, 161. 

Restrained books, 976. 

Result of child study, amazing advance in theory 
and practice, 3*70. 

Results and methods of advance research work, 
in various institutions, 465. 

Resume of discussion in the commission, 230. 231, 
232, 233, 234, 235. 

Rothwiach, Dr., history of secondary education in 
Germany, 550. 

Returns, departmental, 267 ; from different States, 
23 ; of education departments, 264. 

Requirements for degrees, 83; sanitary', 187; tabu- 
lation of, 185. 

Requisitions of Department of the Interior, 95. 

Rcubelt, 3T. Wo, 400. 

Reuss Jr. Line, statistics of education, 2074. 

Reuss Sen. Line, statistics of education, 2074. 

Revenue for schools, 3. 


Review of operations, 240, 247. 

Reviews of books, 813. 

Revised catalogues, 099. 

Revoking appointments, 2C0. 

Revolution widens scope of politics, 531. 

Revolution of 1830, 192. 

Revue des Deux Mondos. mentioned, 592. 

Revue P&dagogique, articles in, 585. 

Rewards and medals of London board school, ex- 
hibit, 499 ; and prizes, 351 ; and punishments, 
barbaric system of, 439. 

Reynolds, Charles B., 403. 

Reynolds, J. P., 407. 

Reynolds, P. B., 416. 

Rex, C. B., 412. 

Ithangabe, Alexander, death and sketch, 1764. 

Rhoads, Mcllcmy, 401. 

Rhode .Island, compulsory education, 561; consti- 
tution of 1812 on education, 1327; exhibit, 
483, 1602; medical requirements, 1621, 1622; 
methods of instructions in, 1676; no new 
constitution in, 1776, 1313; pecuniary aid to 
students, 1590; per cent of teachers with 
normal training, 649 ; statistics Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1974; commercial 
colleges, 2022, 2038; deaf institutions, 2050- 
2052 ; city schools, 1798; normal schools, 2008; 
nurse training schools, 2001; public high 
schools, 1872; reform schools, 2067, 2072; 
universities and colleges, 1964; summary of 
education in, 1675; temperance education 
law,l 158; uses surplus or 3836 in education, 
1287. 

Rhythmic action, 379; training in, 380. 

Riliot, quoted, 636. 

Rice, Alms Emily J., 430. 

Rice, J. 11., 419.' 

Rico, Dr. John M., book recommended, 508; causes 
surprise in Chicago, 568; characterization, 
567;' on various city schools, 567; investi- 
gates American school system, 567; quoted, 
633 ; on school work, 648*. 

Rico, P. (’.,955,969. 

Rice, William, 957, 970. 

Rice. William N., 411. 

Rich, J. W., 887. 

Rich, R. E., 960, 972. 

Richards, Professor, on manual training, 574. 

Richards, J . Ha.\ eus, 409. 

Richards, Prof. R.H.,452. 

Richards, Mrs. Robert H., 1061. 

Richards, Salmon, 1495, 1496, 1500, 1510. 

Richardson, C. F., 937. 

Richardson, Ernest G.,875, 976. 

Richardson. James, death and sketch, 1776. 

Richardson, M. A ., 952, 965. 

Richardson, Tobias G., death ami sketch, 1757. 

Richardson, William, 401. 

Richey, J. Burdette, 406. 

Richmond, Mrs. Augusta, death and sketch, 1776. 

Richmond (Ind ) Morrisson library, 95 t, 967. 

Richmond College (Va.) 1675) 1681; aid to stu- 
dents, 1592; James, Thomas, museum lec- 
tures, 1682; special features of, 1682. 

Richmond Xhelogical Seminary, courses not re- 
stricted in, 1555; course quoted, 1507. 

Richon, G., 894. 

Richter, 270. 

Richter, Albert, 394. 

Richter, Karl, 394. 

Richthofen, E. V., 285. 

Riecke, G. A., 390. 

Rickoff, Dr. Andrew J., 423, 1498, 1510; reads pa- 
per, 1288. 

Riedel. Franz X., 1780. 

Ried ler, Professor, 12; on American technological 
schools, 657-686. 

Riemenschneider, C., 414. 

Riggs, Janies G.,405. 

Rights of communes, 163. 

Rights of conscience, 162. 

Rigling, Alfred, 884. 

Riheldaffer, Rev. J. G., 1777. 

Riley, A. 1)., 260. 

Riley, Athelstan, 209, 210, 211, 212. 

Riley, M.M.,419. 

Rind go, Mr., founds Cambridge manual training 
school, 680. 

Ringland, Adam, 412. 
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Riordan. J oseph, 409. i 

liipon College, aid to students, 15S3. ! 

Hitter, Carl, 282, 284 ; a founder of scientific geos;- f 
raphy, 282; noted men teaching his ideas, j 

Rivalry between tie State* , value of, 616; of prl ! 

vate establishments, 233 ; unhealthy 27*2. f 
Riverside public li brary, 950, 904. 1 

Rio, Brazil. Academy of Fine A rt sand Music, 12!9; ' 
college At, 1219; commercial institute. 1219, 1 
inal itut.e for blind and deaf, 1219; IK /ary, I 
12b). rational museum of natural lratorv, 
1219. 

Roanoke College. aid to student;., 1592. 

Robb, John A., 40(5. 

Robbins Edwaid I)., 1643. 

Robbins, IL E.. 399. 

Robbins. T>r. Jano B. f conduct*, college setttonont, 
530. 

Robert Elsmero, 528. 

Roberts, Radv\ 1 174. 

Roberts, William, 1490. 

Robe: Non, George C., death and sketch, 1764. 

Robert son, W. W.,420. 

Robitipou, Benjamin F., 402. 

Robinson. Hugh. 410. 

Hobmson. Louis. 390. 

Robinson, O. !>., 14.1489,1493. 

Robinson. Otis II ., 933. 

Robinson, \V. K., M2. 

Robinson, W. F. 410. 

Robinson. William F., death and sla trh. <758. ! 

Rooiuson Crusoe as a < < nler of school work. 1503. ; 

Robnett, J. D., 4 J 6 . j 

Rochester (N Y.) kindergarten exhibit, 10 m. 
Rochester Theological Seminary libsar^, 889. 
Roclihol/., E. L.. death and sketch 1764" 

Roe how F. 1C. v on, reader of, im nt hmed. 610. 
Rockefeller, John !).. and Uni’ ersity of Chicago, j 
607 • "on tributes to Chicago University, . 
676 ii nfe. 

Rockford, 111, 79: public library, 953, !)67. 

Rockford College, -9; aid to women students, 1593. ; 
Rockford School, 1109. 

Rock Hill Colley. Maryland c \hibit. 493. 

Rock sections in exhibits ft an Up-iala Uni- 
versity, Sweden, 498. 

Rock tv ell, John (*., 405. 

Rodreques, Jose Julio. 1783. 

Reduces. Christopher R I’., death and sketch, 1758. 
Roomer, J can, death and .sketch, 1738. 

Rogers, ( I\, 401 , 

Rogers, 1 burry W. 410. 

Rogers. James, 41 1. 

Rogers. -lames L., lit). 

Rogers. Randolph, death and sketch. 1764. 

Rogers, Rovilius R., 404,1493. 

Roger Williams University, manual labor at, 1553. ! 
Roller, F. J., 406. ' j 

Roller, TLS..41H. 

Rollin-on. II. Ik, 404. I 

Roman Catholu- educational rlnimMl56; missions 
and schools in Alaska, 1757; schools, 52. 68. ; 
Romanes, G. J 396. 

Romm.l.E. A..319. 

Rompler, Ilerm. Fr.,394. 

Room ventilated, 195. 

Roop, C. Y. t 399. 

Rouse, Professor, 1145. 

Root, A. tS., 885. 

Root, Prof F. W„ 423, 431. J 

Roots, Sanskrit, of Imto-dcrnnmie words iudi- 
rated actions, not objects, 37 1. 

Ropes, William L.,881. 

Roseoe, Prof. W. K., 1737, 1738. 

Rosenberger, A . , 41 1 . 

Rosing. Miss, 1196. 

Ross. Charles O., 419. 

Rosa, George W. t 9, 246, 424, 1213. 

Ross, W. W„ 405. 

Kosseter, E. C M 400. 

Rostock, Mich., 1781. 

Roth, Then. Ik, 415. 

Rothang, J. G„ 321. 

Ronbais, photographs of schools, 588. 

Rouleau, Thomas G.,430. 

Rountania, statistics of education, 2076 
Round table discussions, 1505. 

Rounds, Prof. C. C., 436, 1019. 


Rounsavall, R, O., 419. 

Rousseau, 588 ; ideas of first lessons in geography, 

Roustan, Hon ore, 338. 

Rowe, Prof. H. M.,433. 

Roxlmry Latin School, diagram of time given to 
varior. i studies. 683. f 

Roj al Academy of Fine Arts, course in typo* 
graphic drawing, 597. 

Royal Academy of Aledieine. 185. 

Royal Academy of Science, Literature, and Ar , 
186. * 

Ko.. al Academy t*f Sciences, 185. 

Ko/rJ Agricultural Society of England, 1177. 

iiov u Ati.cntVs, 174. 

R<\> al chapters, only mention of education in, 1230. 

Ro> al College of Science, 1176. 

Royal ( ommission. 20 

Ro\ al deer *c. 186. 194. 

Envoi Vi ,h Ho.vpit.il 1 >75. 

Ro\:»l l.ibrar; ai Brussels, 186. 

Royal Medical .ov.dntiy at Brussels, 18C. 

Royal Museum at 'Inis: els, 186. 

Rn.ial Vu-ncii *'<. liege foi ll-.e Blind, London, 1151. 

Royal Pe9 \ tcchnx uni at Berlin, *2. 

Ron ec, Josiah. ..90. 435, 643. 

R nano, I)r. A Han't o ( ionic'/,, 424. 

Rubens pu t arcs of, mentioned, 622. 

Ruck u- W. II., 466 

Rude, methods, 1185. 

Rudolph, E.. 1781 . 

Rudolph fmhxrr rompany, plan for reprinting 
titles ot American hooks, 679 note. 

Rue, David Ik. 464 

Ruegg. Pi\ f. It. R., 1784. 

Rueleuiiv II. J . 4 * t. 

Huge. Dr. Max, U 

Rugfles, Profess- .018, 

Reggies, M i.-,-, Henrietta J .. death and sketch, 1758. 

Rugs from Dumasem.. handiwork, 501. 

Rums and regulations, teachers trying to keep 
within. 516. 

Rules for cataloguing, 836-818; for library man- 
agement. 911 ; recommended, 755. 

Rum ford, Count, complete works, iu61 ; inven- 
tions, 1061 

Runtloid kit.ehei. exhibit, l(l6o, 1061. 

Ruudlett. Bonis J., 463. 

Ruiiklc, President, 1 199. 

Etiukle Prof. J. I)., 423, 1657. 

Run), w it/., 1C., 1782. 

Rupert,, 'William M., 4(»7. 

Rural or industrial communes, 196. 

Rural schools, grading in New Jersey, 1661; short 
terms. 539. 

Ruscli, ( I ., 321. 

Rush, Bcnjamn, views on national uu/maity, 
1305-1306. 

Rusk, < Jen Jeremiah M., 1777. 

Raskin. John, 939, 1 173. 

Russell, B. B-, 462. 

Russell E. Harlow, 365, 390, 436,638; methods of 
studv ing children, 636. 

Russell, Frank P.,399. 

Russell, Prof. Israel ( 1, 426. 

Russell, John, Lord, 1169. 

Russell, William, 1 198, 

Russia, class distinctions in, 1197; colleger for 
women, commission on regulation, 688; 
courses offered, 689 ; courses preferred, 689; 
established, 68K ; homes of pupils, 690; inter- 
est in philosophy in, 690 ; medical courses, 
690; sources of support, 690; statistics, 689; 
work in languages, 690; work in national 
history. 696 ; complexity of forms in, 1197; 
delegates to World's Fair, 556; education 
In, 30; under control of different ministries, 
687; educational exhibit. 500, 548, 624, 652, 
653,1196; extent, 652; girls’ handiwork ex- 
hibit, 455; girls’ schools, 687, 688 ; grammar 
grade, geographies on, 651 ; higher education 
of women, 687 -690; Jewish aversion to agri- 
culture in, 652 ; length of medical courses, 
1631; manual training of, 500; Americans 
on,573; imitated, 526; religion in schools, 
1197; schools for special cktssea, 500; statis- 
tics of education, 688, 2070; subordinate 
grades, 1197 ; women doctors in, 1197, 1628. 

Russia leather, 910. 
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Bust, B., 408. 

Rust, Mrs. M. C., 050, 964. 

Rutgers College, New Jersey, 1071; aid to stu- 
dents, 358(5. 

Itutli, Albert, 407. 

Rutherford, L. M., death, 1758. 

Rutherford, Miss SJ., 417. 

Ryan, George G., 404. 

Ryerson, Rev. Edgerlon, 252, 1215. 

Rylnnd, liev. (ML, 1079. 

R yland, Dr. Robert, 1081. 

K viand, W.S.,411. 

R^ on, Charles M ., 404. 


H. 

Sabbatical year in American colleges, 529. 

Sabin, Ella <k, 420, 11 21 . 

Sabin, Henry, 397, 437. 

SaecoTii Rieei, Giulia, 894, 

Sachs, Julius, 1493. 

Sacramento free public library. 950, 9(5 L 

Sacred Heart Convent, San Francisco, exhibit of 
illuminated work. 508. 

Sa third, Adelbert Leon, -102. 

Sage, Henry W„ adopts policy of iC. Cornell, 005. 

Sage library, 882. 

St. Lenedict’s College, aid to st udenis, 15S0. 

St. Donaventure’s College, aid to htiidonls, 1580. 

St. Cat In ine's College, aid to students. H‘05. 

St. Charles College, aid to students, 15S5. 

St.Clair. Mrs. F. J\, 418. 

St. ('lair papers, eite<l. 1274. 

St. Etienne, deaf mute exhibit, 051. 

Saint -Fojx, Comte do, 337. 252. 

St. < Jliislain, 191. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.l Athenaeum library. 963, 975. 

St. John s College, Cambridge, aid tost intents, 36(56. 

St. John’s College, Maryland, aid to students, 1581. 

St, John’s College, Oxford, aid to students, 1001. 

St.John's Institute for Deaf-mutes, 1122. 

St. Joseph's Academy, St>. Augustine, Pin., 1136. 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, altar exhibit, 493, 
05 1 . 

St . Lawrence Island, 1735: no teacher for, 1736; 
scene of tragedy, 1736. 

St. Law rence Fniversity, aid to Hindi nta, 1586. 

St. Louis, exhibit of technical schools, (517; kin- 
dergarten display, 489; kindergarten in, 
1127; medical school for women, (511 ; normal 
school, ] 1 00 ; opening of new public library 
building, 1659; public high school, mention- 
ed, 680; post-graduate medical schools, CIO; 
school system, 1127; schools, I>r. Rice on, 
567; Washington Cniv ersity. 1128. 

St. Louis manual training school, 1127, 1159; ac- 
count, 679. 

St. Louis mercantile library, 876. 

St. Louis Pi.lyti-rhnieSi-lioi’il, h-mrth of course, (508. 

SI. Lulus public liln ,jr\ , 875. uVi, 971 , 1059. 

St. I. inn* Cnlv cr'-if^ library, cs? m 

St. Luke's Hospital! Chicago, 1109. 

St. Luke's School, 190. 

St. Mary ITall, aid to students, 1G01. 

St. Nicholas. 191. 

St. Patrick’s School, ‘Nashville, 1130. 

St. Paul, exhibit, character, 046; excellence, 489; 
manual training exhibit, 572; model school 
exhibit from, 489, 627 ; new methods in, 618; 
schools, character, 523; Dr. Rice on, 568. 

St. Paul public, library, 059, 971. 

St. Peters College, aicl to students, 1603. 

St. Petersburg, College for women established, 688 ; 
educational museum mentioned, 650; head- 
ache among school children, 037 ; technolog- 
ical institute, 1199. 

St. Stephen's College, aid to students, 158G. 

Salaries, 176; and classification of teachers, 175; 
annual, 193; for urban schools, 347; average, 
167, 204, 207, 222; expenditure for, 183; in 
Relgium, 162-170; in Kew York City, 1620; 
iu University of Michigan, 072; in urban 
schools, 347; of American professors, 673; 
of American teachers, 546-615; of assist- 
ants. 7;V ; of professors, *480 ; of teachers and 
superintendents, 3, 23, 31, 200, 254 ; table, 175, 

Sale. Professor, 259. 

Bale, A. R.,401. 


Salem exhibit, 1032. 

Salem Bentley school, 1159- 
Salem (Mass.) public library, 858, 889, 957, 970. 
Salient features of educational work as shown by 
the exhibits, 460. 

Salisbury, Eisliop of, 216. 

Salisbury (Conn.) library, 952, 9C5. 

Sallwur&, E. v., 594. 

Salmond, 1>1\, 259. 

Salute to Hag iu American schools, 590, 

Salvador, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 
Salzmann, influence on German schools, 558. 
Samples of school work, 189. 

Samson, George AV\, 418. 

San Diego public library, 950, 9G4. 

San Domingo, educational statistics, 654. 

San Francisco, evolution of universities in, 607; 
manual training school mentioned, 679 ; med- 
ical school* buildings, 608; mentioned, 605; 
older, developed by rivalry, 607; now meth- 
ods in, 618; public school system of, C20. 
Ran Francisco »aw library, 886. 

San Francisco mercantile library, 878. 

San Francisco public library, 876. 

Silver St rent Kindergarten, exhibit in drawing, 
1492. 

Sanders, I). J ., 413, 

Sanders, Minors a A ., 963, 975, 992. 

Sanders, Thomas J., 414. 

Sanders, W. I 1 '. L., 400. 

Sanford, Mrs. C. H., 951,904. 

Sanford, E. C., 390. 

Sanitation, exhibit, 1087; instruction in, 448. 
Sanitary conditions and physical development, 
463. 

Sanitary requirements, 187. 

Sanor, S. D -. 405. 

Sanskrit, at 1’ryn Mawr, 533. 

Sanskrit roots indicated actions, 374. 

Santa JJarbara fieo public library, 950, 9G4. 

Santa Rosa library, 950, 964. 

Sana Del Rio, 390. 

Sargent, A . L., 956, 909. 

Sargent, Prof. 1). A.. 423, 528. 

Sargent, E. 1L, 937. 

Sargent, J. tt., prepares juvenile index, 582. 
Sargent, Winthrop, agent of Ohio Go., 1270. 
Sargent machine, chart cozed. 528. 

Sarmienlo, Argent ino statesman, 1220; President 
of Argentine Republic, 1221. 

Sartain. Miss Emily, 431. 

Sartin, Miss Emily, 1087. 

Sarvcr, John M., 1493. 

Salor, Charles R.,401. 

Saunders, Frederick, 870. 

Situs.-, itre, Horace lieuedict do, 284. 

Savage, Frank. 402. 

Savage, G. M„ 415. 

Savage. M mot J 390. 

Savage, W. 11., 407. 

Savings hanks, 7; school, 173, 1154 ; schools main- 
t:iiniug#0r>. 

Sawyer, George F., 404. 

Sawyer, Hugh \V.,40l. 

Sawyer, W. C M 409. 

Saxe-AKenburg, statistics of education, 2074. 
Saxo-Cnbuvg-Gotha, public, schools in, 324; statis- 
tics of education, 2074. 

Saxc-Memingen, statistics of education, 2074. 
Saxe- Weimar, statistics of education, 2074. 

Saxe- Weimar- Eiscnacli, Gustave, Prince of, death, 
1762. 

Saxman, Prof. S. A., 1742. 

Saxony, illiterate recruits from, 328; no educa- 
tional exhibit at World’s Fair, 549; statis- 
tics of education, 2074. 

Scandinavians in Chicago, 590. 

Scant lin, Louisa, 953,967. 

Scurboi ough, John C., 398. 

Scarlett, Augustus, 1076. 

Schaefer, ,1782. 

Sehueller, Charles A., 410. 

SehaeiFer, Nathan O., 398, 1071 . 

Sohaerbeek, 190, 191. 

Schaif, Rev. Philip, 1777. 

Selnillenberger, Margaret E., 390, 

Sohallci , Dr. Ferdinand, death and sketch, 1764. 
Seknpmun,H. A., 412. 

Scharlach, Clir. Fr., 1782. 
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Schaumlmrg-Lippc, statistics of education. 2;t74. 
Schedule of work, 108. 

Sch tlbl, read by blind, 551 . 

Schiller, Ueui, and Hickel, 504, 

Scheme of mobilization lor Catholic school ex- 
hibits, 505, 

S<*lii inatkii), Mm! 1 , von, delegate '• World's Fair, 
550. 

Selienkendorff, Mr. von, enbeetH Ccimru exhibit 
in manual training, 509. 

Scherer. d . J., 420. 

SvbilV, Man , mentioned, 090. 

Schiller, month 550, it ad 1; v hliiid, 551. 
Schiller, *1. 1\, 102. 

Schiller, H erm., 39 !. 

S« -hilling, (»., 394. 

tSclilio. Dr. II., 425; account >f, 553; om the { tiblie 
Nehonl system of Uniiod Slate.* •04-547', 
rtonrro of in format ion 534, 

Seh h ieriiuieher, A. A. E.,895. 

Sehhnierbe, k, I'. 1782, 

Sehnier/, C. r 300. 

Selim Wit. prepares GoT:na:i revolt on cducut ion, 
513. 

Sell in II I Joseph. 41 i. 

Schinii’i. 1 > i . Karl, 393. 

Sr liui l M , rfu 1, «mn, 1782. 

Schneider and IVlersilie. w ork o„, Frussiu.i 
school s\ stein, 519,550. 

Schneider ,7 ., tie it h, 1704. 

Selmei r, Lcawdi i 115. 

S' hoeehert, liev. John U: *' mill, IT-*?. 

Sclmener, Reetor, 1732. 

Scholarship, low veto of, 451; o r lmpm lai.tv in 
leaching, 1050. 

fleholiirshifis. and prizes. 182; in English univer- 
siiicK di> cussed, 1575. nin.tlx-r, lOJ; public, 
and private, 174; tr.mU’ig, 182. 

Sehol.i.-Jic affairs, 159. 

Scholastic author) t ies, stipein iaion of, 343. 
Scholastic work, 220. 

School mhnin^tratiou, 197 215, nictluui and ear*' 
of, 5G0. 

School a: e, 2».l ; at w hieh pupil i l.iave, 100; obligu- 
tory, a. 

Si hoo! apparahn? .xhiS>it from dilhvaur, Minn., 

502. 

School architecture, suggestions for, 165!. 

School at lacking the ph\ shall \ilality of the. race, 

I 05. 

School attendance, 100, 172, 218 -.and Stale help, 500; 
discussed, 557: in A usl i hi. 013, J inti ; in Kng- 
land and W.ih g. 205, 015; in France 552, Ola; 
in Italy, r l5. in Prussia,. 552, 01a , in public, 

1 72 ; in United Stales, (515; no compulsory 
lawful. 5 .‘2 : statistics of. in United States, 

503, subsidized schools, 172. 

School hoard, 204; elections, 217; in London, 7; 
power, 019. 

School books, French exhibit, 58*. 

Si lio< 1 lot i lil 1 n _ 35J . appoint iru ols, 010; • baraeter, 
ill 7, 71* • - kJ i< uilii ore for, 23, hi America 015. 
School circulation, record. oi‘ t 69‘J. ; 

School colon i s. 172. 

Si honj committee, 103. j 

School eummc-nceinent, attended, 592. 

School curriculum, shortening the, 1451. ‘ 

School education, questions of international in- j 
t crest, 43U. j 

School exercises, 197. 

School exhibits, 401; eliaraeti r, C30; diflicultios >f I 
comprehension, 590, 591; made attractive, I 
401 r of Poston, 482; of Uruguay. 4 48. 

School fees contributed, 171 , reduction of, 203. j 
School for children of the nobility, 1209. 

School for doaf-umtes in City of Mexico. 1218. j 
School for engineers at Wille.ts Point, mentioned, 
(159. 

School for flower makers. 190. 

School for the blind and dumb in Tokyo. 1209. 
School for the blind at Janesville, Win., 1 1 19. 

School for the feeble-minded at Faribault. 1123 
School fund of Connecticut, mentioned in consti- 
tution, 1321 ; of Iowa, mentioned .u constitu- 
tion, 1331; of New York, history, 1530 note. 
School furniture, 12; expenditure for, 23. 

Sehool grades, age-marks differences. 376. 

School hours, length, 352; in Boston. 628. 
Schoolhottses, 2, 23, 252. 

• 


j Sehool hygiene, 198, 3C3; in Fnilod States, ini* 
! portance of, 048 ; ( ommissimier of Education 
; on. 049. 

J “Schooling ” tuning children ngnim-t work. 1058* 

School iu*trn< tkm given to techniques, 1461. 

School imiinal., in Germany, 551. 

School lands, first mentioned in Vermont consti- 
tution, 1314; importance of, in American 
t system 02 J ; of Iowa, mentioned in eoiuti* 

j tut ion. 1331. 

j School h gmlalion, 13; in Connecticut, 1012- 17..9, 
1210 123tf; in lYuns' ivntihi, 1261-1267; uf 
i Plymouth colony. 1 238, 1239. 

! Scl. id libraries, 353, 91(1, 917 ; expenditures for, 23; 
first development of 1325. 

: School management, 161; methods of disohdiue, 

359. 

! Schoolmasters, net concerning, in Connecticut, 

; 3**1.: commuted, 2nd; hs Massac hit-mils, 

1 q mil is’o a turns of. r’35. 1230. 

i School mom ys rm cipfr of, US, 

j Sc I w l ot appbed design for women, exhibit, 1ui5. 

; Sclu el of Arts and Trades, Lcips.e, coarse in 
i typographic d’. n\ mg, 597. 

. School <d‘ design for women, Philadelphia, 1087. 

| School ef mines, France, exhibit, 589. 

School of mines, London, 2.59, 

School oi mines of ILumuit., 192. 

Setiool of mines t,f Noi th Dakota, provided for in 
j i otistit ut joTl. 1398, 1100. 

j Sehool of pedagogy, 25.3; iu University of New 
; York City, account of, 035, 

! Srhool of pr.ietical eeionce. 255. 
i School ol seamanship 189. 
j School of s\viu»in ! ng, 4 17. 
i School of tcch lining v mi Boston, 250. 

School o‘* t he •' o. 3.78. 

Schiele!* ue:i\n ,187; at Norrkoping, SwediJi, 
498. 

Sehool officers of Suite, 397. 

School organ i/.at ion. 352. 

School papers published by bigli schools, 1027. 

School pop; i hit ion, n laiioti to t otai pojmlation. 25; 
d illy at 1( ndaiice, 28. 

School prl\ ih ges at Poi t Simpson. 1742, 

, School programmovS, 352.1469. 
j School projiert> , 2, 179; value, 23.52,40. 
j School !‘ec { si ITS, 2<*. 

I School legist rat ion, free 019. 

School revenue, 35. 

j Schoeli o**m, American, impression. unado by, 020; 

| effecta counteracted by playground, 385. 

Schoolrooms, not. use! for religiouH instruction, 
536, si«(i rs not to wear religions garb in, 536, 

School sav ings bank, 7, 173, 205, 351, 1154. 

School society of ( ’onneet ieut, rhurmdoi judicati'd 
by iegiilatioiis of. 1796, 1254; HulistUuied ibr 
town, 1253. 

School .Untisths of 1890. 143. 

Sehool supervision, importance of, 629. 

School system eontrolhs! by States, 523; no na 
tmiial organization of, 52”; of Great. Prit- 
ain, 7; of West: Virginia, 1695; ’NYaetzoldt 
on. 518; strong poitP -. i^. America, 440. 

School faxes, 312; ehurueter, 41141; privileges of 
cities, 523, 

School term, 2; length of, 2, 166 ; shortening of, 40. 

School vacation, 173. 

School work, exhibit of Alaska, 475; exhibition 
of, 168; ,T. M. Uiceon. 6 4S ; practical (dm me- 
ter of, in United States. 634; Robinson 
Urn:au* as a center of, 1505; samples of, 189; 
utilizing Columbian Exposition in, 458. 

School yard, opened, 195. 

School year, duration, 2,294,248; in America. 538, 

5 &i. 

Schools, agricultural, 342, 354; American, criti- 
cisms, 567; American fondness for, 587; «ud 
population, 191 ; black boards in, 617 ; ejassi- 
iicd, 21 , clerical, 171, J76; common, in Con- 
nect knit, nee Connecticut; conduct of, 016; 
decentralized m Amciica, 501 ; decorations 
in, 618; elementary, ntiuilrer in CnitiMl 
State-*, 593; expenses, 593; time consumed 
by, 542; employment, of men necessary to 
raise the level, 526; of women as teacher* 
in, 526; e(|iilpmcnt, 44; exhibits in women's 
and ( hildien's buildings. 591 : cxi«;i»ditures 
in America and Italy, 615; fire escapes in, 
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618; for men, 160; for printers, 597; for re- 
formatory or criminal classes, exhibit, 495; 
founded l>y women, 1176; general descrip- 
t ion of, 617, 618 ; gradation or American, 524 ; 
hygienic examination of, 363; in Alaska, 
1731,1745; amounts contributed by Federal 
Government aud by churches, 1747 ; in Bel- 
gium, 160; control of, 166; for adults, 160; 
in Italy, for soldiers, 1187; inspection of 
higher 223; internal conduct of, 170, 225; 
lavish representations of, 621 ; maintenance 
of, 199, 340; met hods of teaching, 616; mixed, 
194 ; for whites and negroes, 627 ; model ele- 
mentary, 170; must prepare for practical 
life, 352 ; new methods in newer cities, 618; 
no entrance without authority in Germany, 
324; notions of agriculture in, 169; of Egypt, 
exhibit, 451 ; of New Haven County, Conn., 
10;S4 ; of theology, law, and medicine, 96; 
oral instruction in, 617; organisation and 
conduct of, 207; overcrowded, 44; recon- 
structed in accordance with child nature 
358 ; rivalry bet ween States over, 616; seats 
and desks in New York, 617; sectarian, pro- 
posed constitutional amendment against, 
1294; separate for whiles and blacks, 527; 
special trade, 188; State, tendency toward 
uniformity, 025; statistics of industrial 
courses, 188, 191; statute to regulate, 245, 
246; supervision of, 441; technical and in- 
dustrial, 186; training in, 170; treatment, of 
maps an 1 pictures, til 8. 

See also Education, constitutions on, High 
schools, Public high schools. 

Schopenhauer, A 939. 

Schdppucr, E., 320. 

Selinrnstcin, I)r. IC., 1782. 

Schottm filler, Dr. Conrad, 1782. 

Scluvibcr, Felix, 394. 

Sell rei her. Prof. George L., 430. 

Schroder, 390. 

Schubert, Anton, death and sketch. 1764. 

Sclmette, C. II. L., 114. 

Sehultlieiss, W. K.,390. 

Schultz, Aug., 415. 

Schultz, F., 390. 

Seluilz, F. A 1782. 

Scliurnmn, J. (!., 413, 423, 535, 1493. 

Sell wall, I)r. .J . ( 995. 

Schwartz, Mr., 1033. 

Schwartz, J., 895. 

Sell wat ka, Frederick, death and sketch. 1758. 

Sclnvarzhurg-ltudolsladt, statistics of education, 
2074. 

Schwartzburg-Somlcrshausen, statistics of edu- 
cation, 2076. 

Scidmore, Miss Eliza Ruhnmah, 426. 

Science, American, Jules Violle on, 593-599 ; geog- 
raphy as a, 284; inferior to dollar in United 
States, 595: popularized in America, 561; 
M'uctical school of, 255; should be taught 
>y scientists, 1487 ; value of, as an educative 
study as compared with langnage, 440. 

Science ofYducation possible, 1479. 

Science of paidology, 362. 

Scieiu'e of statistics/ 1505. 

Science teaching, 1019; laboratory method in, 462. 

Sciences. 1.82; accessory, 235; and arts, support of 
161; commercial, 178; experimental, 234; 
faculty of, 234; indispensable for practice 
in induction, 1479. 

Scientific branches, 349. 

Scientific cookery, 447. 

Scientific course] 55, 61. 

Scient ific diploma, 184. 

Scientific explanations, children accept as final, 
378. 

Scientific generalizations, observations material 
for, 364. 

Scientific instruction for workmen, 186. 

Scientific notions necessary to agriculture, 1181. 

Scient ific preparation, 227 . 

Scientific pursuits, standard of usefulness applied 
in, !;82. 

Scientific Review, mentioned, 612. 

Scientific Selcjol of North Dakota, mentioned in 
constitution, 1398. 

Scientific schools, statistics, 1981. 

Scientific studies for medical students, 9, 228, 229. 


Scientific training versus classical, 176. 

Scientists, French, 229. 

Scioto River, proposed boundary, 1269. 

Scotland, aids other than elementary schools, 
1172; education act, 207; population, 207; 
prevalence of schools ill, 207; statistics, 
207 ; of education, 2076. 

Scott, Dr., 259. 

Scott, Angeline. 952, 965. 

Scott, Austin, 413. 

Scott, I)r. Charles, 1777. 

Scott., Charles B., 1494. 

Scott, I. B.,416. 

Scott, Rev. John AY., death and sketch, 1758. 

Scott, Marcus \V., 404. 

Scott, Orion C., 401. 

Scott, William n.,414. 

Scovel, S. F., 414. 

Scranton (Pa.) public library, 962, 974. 

Scrapbooks, 999. 

I Scribner’s Sons, mentioned, 576. 

Scripture, E. \V., 382, 390. 

Scriptures, college students ignorant of, 530. 

Sounder, IT. E., 949. 

Scudder, John II., 1076. 

Seamanship, school of, 189. 

Scare h, P. W., 399. 

Seats and desks in New York schools, 617. 

Seattle public library, 963, 975. 

Seavor, Edwin I’., 402, 428, 1494. 

Secoinb, D. F., 959, 972. 

Second language, 169. 

Second stage of library development, 713. 

Secondary and superior instruction, 349. 

Secondary course, noncl.assical, 226. 

Secondary education, 225, 231 ; discussion of, 541; 
in Pennsylvania, 1674 ; of United States, 
1162; regulation of, 1493; teaches higher 
studies, 441 . 

j S*c. High schools. 

Secondary schools, 175, 438; a two-fold course, 1462; 
complete course, 1452; classified, 1489; for 
boys aud for girls, 223; growth of, 52; in 
America, 590; character ,678; in New Zea- 
land, 258; in Uruguay, 339; investigation 
and observation in. 678; number, 678 ; objects 
of. 438; private, 1463; programmes, 1480; re- 
form of, 1418; remedies for evils of, 1484; 
summary of statistics, 1 ; weak points in, 
14; wit bout Latin, 678. 

See also High Schools; Public high schools; 

i Schools. 

! Secondary si udirs in universities, 349; obligatory 
aud optional. 349. 

j Secondary study, 176. 

> Sectarian instruction, 162, 204, 209. 

| Sectarian laws, proposed constitutional amend- 
ment against, 1294. 

Secular schools changed to sectarian, 171. 

Sedgwick, Albert, report on Connecticut common- 
school fund quoted, 1260. 

Seohaus, Karl, •death, 1784. 

Seeley, Charles A., death and sketch, 1758. 

See I ye, L. Clark, 418. 

See J ye, (). C., 408. 

Soorle.y, Homer H., 1124. 

Seguin, K., 390. 

Seibert, A. E., 321. 

Seidel, Friedrich, 1782. 

Scip, Theodore L., 414. 

Seldom J. H., 412. 

Selection of studies determined l»v environment, 
1477. 

Self-help, power of, increased by a good school, 439. 

Self-instruction, habit of, 1642. 

Self-reliance, practical result of education, 1670. 

Seligman, E. K. A., 995. 

Seiko, 1782. 

Sclwyn College, aid to students, 1608. 

Semetchkine, Mine. T. B. t directs Empress Mario 
exhibit, 652; on Tadd’s new method of draw- 
ing, 645; superintends Empress Marie ex- 
hibits, 687. 

Seminaries, religious, 342; statistics of land grants 
for, 1284; statistics of scrip issued, 3285; 
summary, 1285. 

See also Documents illustrative of American 
educational history. 

Seminary work, *76. 
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Semitic languages at Bryn Mnwr, 533. 

Semroig, H., 390. 

SensuaMzation and experiments in natural study, 

9R*I 17 


Sen oy . G eorge T.. 17 m. 

Sense perception, fundamental importance of,S59. 
Separate sell ools, 252; for negroes in *‘< utl. 618. 
Separation of church and state in Mexico, 1217. 
Serdobinsky, Mine., mentioned, 690. • 

Servia, statistics of education, 2076. 

Service, conditions of, 181 ; <juaF r ;ration for 26, , 
Serves, Jmmli ,401. 

Sessions. F. J ,, 401. 

Settle, A. P..403. 

Sewing, in Italian schools, N« v York. 1620 : in 
publn* schools, opposition to. 643; specimens 
exhibit fed. 025. 

Sewing books, 912. 

Son. census by, 158; of teachers. 30. 

Sexes, disparity between, 270.271. 

Seydel, Mr., mn-fed, 332. 

Se.\ dlitz. B. v., 213. 

Shadin'/, form and inclination of lelief expressed 
by, 313. 

Rhallenberg'-r, O. B., m< aliened, 660. 

Shamianskv. Mine., contributes to woman’s edu- 
cation m Russia, 090. 

Slmi id. l)r., 259. 

Shannon. R. D., 1127. 

Slmip, Mr., 212. 

Sharp. Miss Gath. L .librarian 576. 

Shandcss, Isaac, 115. 

Shaw, Albert, 1125. 

Shaw, Hon. E. M ., 1018. 

Shaw, Dr. Edward It., 420. 

Sha dames. 953, 966. 

Shaw, Mrs. ijuini y, 357. 

Shaw Cni ver.-ity. law course nentioned. 1566; 
medical department, 1564. 1565; pharmacy 
course, 1565. 

Sliawan. J. A., 405. 

Shea, dolm I). G.. dcatli and stitch. 1758. 
Sheakley. James, mentioned. 17 10. 

Shearer^ J. It., 413. 

Shearer .1, L.,300. 

Shearer, William J.. ,06. 

Shearman F. W.. cited. 1275. 

She, at s. W N .,397. 

Sltcdd, William F ,409. 

Sheepshank ’s astronomical exhibition, Cambridge 
Fun ersity, 1603. 

Sholliehl, Mr., founds icientithr .school at Yale, 661. 
Slit llicld Keieutilic School, 602 10f»7 : founded. 061 ; 

no Liberator;. instruction in 668. 

Shelburne Falls Mass.. Anns library, 957,970. 
Sheldon. Clara, 4 19. 

Sheldon, Dr. K. A., 523, 428. 

Sheldon, Hon. W. 10., 427, 1496, 149H, 1510. 

Shelikotf, Gregory, 17.'!7. 

Shelter in school and home ihe first, essential, 369, 
Shelton, (diaries Ehln d, ton. 

Shepard, Mr., mentioned. 1227. 

Shepard. Elliott Fiti h 1777. 

Sliepard, Mrs, EPmtt F-. 1732. 

Shepard. Cant. L. <*., 1705. 

Shepherd, H, E., 415. 

Sheppard, Isaac A., 42. 

Sherbrooke. Robert Lowe, Viscount, 1171; death 
ami sketch, 1763. 

Sherman i Mr., of Connecticut, xotes against 
national university in Federal Convention, 
1293. 

Sherman, Miss Marion S., death and sketch of, 
1749. 

Sbiel, Robert, 406. 

Shirner, Prof. Edgar I>., 429. 

Shinn, J. F., 405. 

Shinn, Joeiah H., 113, 1019, 1135. 

Shinn, Milicent. W.. 390. 

Shippon, Edward, mentioned 1265. 

Shirey, J.D.,414. 

Sliives, K. J., 406. 

Shoes, handiwork, from Adrianople, 501. 
Shorthand report of schoolroom work at Denver, 
449. 


Shorthand reports of sermons by pupils iu Catho- 
lic schools, 513. 

Shoup, Prof. X. .1 1777. 

Shull, John £.,404. 


! Shull, Samuel E., 407. 
j Shultz, Charles 15., 419. 

; Shultz, F. T.. 405. 
j Shiuuway, Miss, 1109, 

! Shin rtott, N. IL. 895. 

Slim 1 left’ College, add to student*, 1580. 

Shut t low orth, Sir James. 1109. 

! Siberia, wild deer men nouprogressh e. 1707: ruin- 
! doer rent V> Alaska, 1730; superstitious, 1706. 

Slbiria *oir, Mme., contribute* to w oman’s educa- 
tion in Rums hi. 090. 
j S'bley. Henry O., 883. 

; Si ale v College, charges for teelmologiea’ inMrnc- 

; t:-. 11,672, 

I Sick l»*y, J ohn C., 962, 974. 

Sidney Suss, x Colleges aid to students, 1C«»7. 

■ SlgisTuund, 15., 390. 

! Signs of idt as, muse nine mot ion, 364. 
j SlkliH ami d<»ins in India 263, 266. 
j sikoraki, 39J. 

j Silas Broil sou < V'aterbu ry, Conn.) library, 952, 965. 

, ’,»• lhouett '3 pesiei i<*o maps* 288, 3i5. 

! Si low , < ’apt.. < ,‘arl, 435. 

I Snneoui, Cardinal, oeath and sketch, 1764. 

Simmons, llenry C., 414. 
j Simmons,,). \V.‘, m2, 

| Simmons, T..J .,417. 

Simon ,1 k, Henry A. ,408. 

Simonson, R. B* 1)., 433. 

Simpson, 4 . Clifford, 403. 

Simpson, .1 ohn W., 43 1 
Simpson, Met I or, i «!., 955, 968. 

Simplon College, 1125. 

Sims, William II., 409. 

Sinniltimeou . de\ eloomotit, 197. 

Simultaneous reading, duplicates lor, 605. 
SiiiiuHniieoi sn\m •ni]tlo> ed, 350. 

Singing. 167. 199. 

I Sinkier, Reherl, petitions for education, 1201. 
Sisters of Merry, exhibits at World’s Fair, 651. 
Sisters of Noire Dame, exhibit at World s Fair, 
493, 65 1 . 

Sisters of the Poor iu Christ, exhibit at World's 
i Fair, 651. 

| Sistine Madonna nieiil iom d, 638, 

Sites for school purposes. 23. 

Sitka, colonial school at. 1743; old capital of Pus- 
si. in possessions, 1743 ; Presbytery of Alaska 
organixed at. 1744; school opened iu 1895, 
1713; training school at, 1741 . 

| Sit has, 1713. 

| Skilled workmen, architects and engineers, 256. 

1 Skinner, Charles U.,398. 

! Skinner. d. Ik, 117. 

! Skinner, Hi v. Thomas IL. death and sketeh, 1758. 

! Slndo, d wines P.,40<n 

j Slater, John F., suggests the training of negro 
| teachers, 1560. 

. Slater fund, amounts disbursed, 1563 nutv; eonfri- 
j imtes to Chitlin Cniversity, 1552,1553; gives 

| aid tomedicnl colleges. 1561 ; gi vesassistaneo 

| L. manual training among negiies, 1559, 1560; 

| plan of distribution ediangod, 1560. 

Slater, William A., 926. 

Slaton, W. F., 399. 

J SlatiMon, II. M.. 490. 

j Slippery Rock (Pa.) school, exhibits, 485. 

Slocum, A. G., 412. 
j Slocum, William F.,jr., too. 

! Sloid and gymnastic exhibits in Swedish schools, 
498; iu public schools of Stockholm, 1192; 

J Lundin's system of, for girls, 448: work of 

I girls in Albany (N. Y.) high school, 4144. 

Slake, Wenzel, death and sketch, 1764. 

Sn i u it, James JL, 1101, 15in, 

Kmedley, Fred. W., 400. 

Smith, A.G. C.,407. 

Smith, Adam, quoted on education as exception 
Lo law of supply uud demand, 1290. 

Smith, Ambrose, 410. 

Smith, Asa Dodge, 1022. 

Smith, Miss Annie Tolmun, 157,219. 

Smith, B. H,. 412. 

Smith, Rev. Benjamin Moshy, 1777. 

Smith, Cyrus E.. 404. 

Smith, Edgar M., 418. • 

Smith. Edward I* .death ami sketch, 1768. 

Smith, Gen. Edmund Kirby, 1777. 

Smith, Frank M. t 398, 
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Smith, Frank P.,401. 

Smith, George AW. 409. 

Smith, GoUhvin, 939. 

Smith, H. AW. cited. 1274. 

Smith, II on. Hoke, lf>. 

Smith, J. E., 407. 

Smith, T)r. .1. Gardner. 434. 

Smith, Miss James, 4 IS. 

Smith, Miss Kate, 1143. 

Smith, L. P..JB05. 

Smith, Leo, 407. 

Smith, M. C., 405. 

Smith, Margaret K., 396, 430. 

Smith, Alary M., DAO, 964. 

Smith, Dr. Nathan, 1021. 

Smith, Miss Kora, 1141. 

Smith, O.E., 401. 

Smith, Phnbc, 1 108. 

Smith, Robert D., 410. 

Smitli, Ro«*w ell, death ami sketch, 3758. 

Smith, Rufus W., 417. 

Smith, Sidney, 1174. 

Smith, AV alter AT., 888. 

Smith, William A\ T „416, 120. 

Smith Academy, St. "Louis, mentioned, 089. 

Smith College, aid to women students, 1303; ex- 
hibit, 482. 

Smithsonian Institution, 480, 700, 009: exhibit, 
1145: organ for exchange of official publica- 
tions, 582. 

Sniyn q exhibit of harness from, 501. 

Smyth, Anson, 1 108 
Snow', Benjamin 15., 404. 

Snow, R II., 41 i. 

Snow, "Miss Mary S., 401. 

Snyder. A. J.. 400. 

Snider, Henry, 404. 

Snyder, *7. JI 400. 

Sutler, W.R.,400. 

Snyder, William S M 404. 

Soi)oha, Cal., Indian school exhibit, 501. 

Serial and industrial conditions in India, 203. 
Social equality and coeducation. 505. 

Social leaders, many sprung from humble begin- 
nings, 522. 

Soeiul relationships developed in graded schools, 
purpose, of l>r. Hailmann, 487. 

Socialism in Boston, 528. 

Societies, dramatic, 102; educational, in Uruguay, 
354 ; learned, in Belgium, 180; philanthropic, 

Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts, exhibit 
mentioned, 052. 

Society for Manual Training, exhibit purchased, 
570. 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ex- 
hibit, 055. 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
exhibit, 055. 

Society for the Collegiate Instruction of AVomen, 
aid to students, 1593. 

Society of Antiquity, 703. 

Society of Friends of Peace, exhibit, 035. 

Society to Encourage Studies at llonm, 1000. 
Soignies, 191. 

Soil landscapes due to peculiarity of, 287. 

Soldan, F. L., 3510. 

Sollier, Paul, 390, 

Solomons, A. S., 1151, 1152. 

Somerville exhibit, 1035. 

Somerville (Mass.) public library. 957, 970. 
Sonneuschein’s list of best book's, 812. 

Sonm nschen, W. S., 937. 

Sorin, Rev. Edward, 1777. 

Sorb, Denmark, boarding school, 1 15K). 

SoulA C. C., 988. 

Soule, Col. (ieorgo, 423, 433, 3148. 

Soule’s Commercial College, New Orleans, 1130. 
Sources of children’s theological ideas, 378. 
Sources of revenue, 23. 

SouslofT, Mine., first, woman doctor in Russia, 090, 
South, manual training schoolsiu, mentioned, G79; 
no compulsory education, 537 ; women teach- 
ers, 545. 

South America, American rivalry for commerce 
of, 52Jfc educational exhibit sat AVorld’s Fair, 
548. 549; of Argentine Republic, 549; of 
Brazil, 549; of Uruguay, 519; statistics of 
education, 654. 


South American countries, 30. 

South American French colonies, educational ex- 
hibit, 497. 

South Australia, statistics of education, 2080. 

South bridge (Mass.) public library, 937, 970. 

Southhy, William, 1265. 

Soutli Carolina, claims partof West, 1268; consti- 
tution of 1808 on education, 1338; education 
- in. 1G77 ; medical requirements, 3(520, 1021, 
1622; more money needed for schools, 1677; 
no education in constitutions of 1776, 1778, 
and 1790, 1318; pecuniary aid to students, 
1590; public school, cost, 535; school attend- 
ance in, 503; statistics agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, 3974, 1970, 1979; commer- 
cial colleges, 2022, 2038; blind institutions, 
2056,2059-2060; deaf institutions, 2042, 2046, 
2019; city schools, 1798; law schools, 1989; 
medical schools, 3993; normal schools, 2008, 
2012,2016; public high schools, 1873 ; schools 
of theology, 1987; universities and colleges, 
1965; woman’s colleges, 1971; votes for na- 
tional university in Federal Convention 
1293. 

South Carolina College, aid to students, 1590. 

South Carolina State library, 889. 

South Dakota, constitution of 3889 on education, 
1394 ; exhibit, 1130; of school work, 490; land- 
grant act for education, 1273; medical edu- 
cation in, 3620: medical requirements, 1(520, 
1622; pecuniary aid to students, 1593 ; pro- 
visions for agricultural college. 1295; spe- 
j ci lie land grants to, 1273; State University 

| award, 1131; statistics, Agricultural and 

| Mechanical College, 1974, 1979; eity sehools, 

1798; commercial colleges, 2023, 2038; deaf 
institutions, 20 12, 2046,2049; norrnalschools, 
j 2008,2016; public high schools, 1873 ; reform 

schools, 20(57, 2072; universities and col- 
leges, 1003; temperance education lawr, 1165; 
University burned, 558; woman’s commis- 
sion for, 1130. 

South End Industrial School, Boston, exhibit, 4%. 

Southern Education Society, contributes to Claf- 
lin University, 1552. 

Southern Korin al Institution, 1105. 

Southern States, development of public schools, 
535; few represented in educational work 
at Columbian Exposition, 485; full treatment 
of education in constitutions, 1342; lower 
standards of admission to scientific schools, 
668 . 

Southern University, aid to students, 1576. 
j South Kensington London, exhibit, 1173. 

South Kensington School in London, 256. 

South Kent ueky ( kdlego, aid to students, 1581 . 

South Norwalk (Conn.) public library . 952, 9(55. 

Southwest Baptist College., aid to students, 1585, 

Soul liv. cstern Baptist University, aid to students, 
1591. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, aid tostu- 
donts, 1591 . * 

Son tli western University, aid to students, 1591. 

Soul lavorth, Gordon A. ,42, 402. 

Sozinskey, T. S., 5190. 

Spain, Cal holies schools at AT orld’s Fair, 651 ; odn- 
eational exhibit small at World’s Fair, 548; 
exhibit of International Institute for Girls, 
482; length of medical study required, 1631; 
statistics of ed u cation , 2026', 

Spalding, Rev. Samuel J., death and sketch, 1738. 

Spangler, H. AA r ., 660. 

Spangler, llenry X., 415. 

Spanish- American rare in Mexico, 1217. 

Spanish language, reason for study of, in America, 
529. 

Sparks, Jared, 1298. 

Sparks's writings of AYasliington, quoted, 3296, 
1297. 

Special classes, 166. 

Special courses for professors, 176 ; in pedagogy, 
316. 

Special exhibits, 1148. 

Special preparation for a special calling, 438. 

Special professors, examination for, 231. 

Special schools, 182. 

Special State appropriation, 182. 

Special studies for admission to medical course, 
237. 
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Special themes, paper* ou, 1504. 

Special trade schools, 188. 

Spee 4 il traiuing for teachers required, 1070; in 
drawing. 187. 

Specialization of teaching. 1170; of week, 1504- 
1505. 

Specialized reports, 1505. 

SpeciiltioB, 18*8. 

Specified conditions, 1G4, 

Specimen plants exhibited, 032. 

Specimens of reacting in two v boots, 1039. 

Sp JUng bool , opposition to disc nnling, 1 185. 
Spence, J. F., 415. 

Spem or, Jl. '1\, ill. 

Simncer, F. M.,411. 

Spmieer, II., 893. 

Spencer, It. O., 123. 

Spencer, Mrs. Surah A ., 433. 

Spencerian Jhisineay Colle ge. Milwaukee, D.21. 
Sperry, W. <L, 412. 

Spicer, Elilm. 1777. 

Kpk.rs, Prof, Kreil. W.,434, 

Spies*, F., 321. 

Spindler, J.AV.,401. 

Sptdlbrd. V. R, t 794, 800. 

Spokane, manual 1 raining exhibit, 372. 
Spontaneous lesson, 107. 

Spring (iardc n Institute, exhibit. 10S7. 
Springfield, Mast*., manual training c\liihii from, 
482. 

Springfield (Mass ) City Idhraiy VsK'ioiation, 1)57, 
*970. 

Springfield ("Mass.' r.c lends, D>\ Rice on, 508. 
Springfield (Ohio) Warder puldie library. 9'i:’, 97t, 
Sproiiil, AV. (!., 414, 425. 

Spa ller, At.. 21 if 

Spurgeon, Ke\ Charles If.. «loa*!i aid sketch, 
17M. 

Sfiidlisches .Tahrbnob, 390. 

St afield, 15., 1782. 

Station!, C. L.,411. 

Stahr, John S., 415. 

Standard fiction, C.'6. 

Standard in chondral studies. 176. 

Standard of sidin' .von to college, elevation of, 
1101; of i>roi issional nth •»’*, 117s; of use- 
fulnes.i applied in «oi< nlil.e pursi.il* 382. 
Stand. nds and character, 189: of measurement, 12. 
St.indmiudohn V. N.,410. 

Stanford, la land, 1778. 

Stanford Cniversily. Sw lalaml Stanford Jun- 
ior I* n i vers it v. 

Stnnlev , Edmund, 307, 401. 

Stanley, II. M.,8‘*3. 

Stanley . Hon. L> ulph, 210. 

Stanton, Thomas, directed 1<> teach Indians, 1252. 
Star of the North, Alaskan paper, mentioned, 
587. 

Starr, < Vnnfort , fellow of Harvard, 1228. 

Starr, >. at haniel \\\, dent h ami sketch, 1 751>. 

State, no union wit!, church. ln4. 

State*, Agricultuial College, Jj-'O of West Vir- 
ginia, 10o9. 

State aid, 201. 

State and ebureh in Ontario. 2il. 

State and local authorities. 240. 

State and local school authoritii a. 340. 

Slate appropriations. 90. 

State assistance to public school**. 535. 

Stale hoard of education, first organized, 1323; 
supreme authority, 523. 

Stale hoards of health, iiitlucnce mi medical train- 
ing, 1817,1619. 

State common school systems* 1. 

State constitutions, provisions for od urn! ion, 1312- 
1 114. 

State Department exhibit, 1145. 

State educational exhibits, account of, 625; at 
Philadelphia, 644; value of shins lies of, 645. 
State exhibits, fragmentary, 476. 

State geologists, 1072. 

State help and school attendance, 506. 

State inspection, 159, 164, 170, 201. 

State institutions for special classes, DID. 

State interference, 162. 

State libraries, 746. 

State Library Association, meetings, 383. 

Slate normal instruction, 1105. 

State normal school, 170; training in, 170. 


{ State normal schools, at Plattevillc, "VTis., 371; at 
I W orcoster, Mass., exhibit, 482 : at Vpsilanti, 

j Mich., 1109 ; in Iowa, 1 U4 ; weaknesuof, 1697. 

State Normal University, Illinois. 1165. 

State religion in Frugnay, Catholic, 338. 

Stato schoolbook publishing iu California, men- 
tioned, 1341. 

Stine school officers, 397: 

State mipporl 159. 

State schools, classification of, 174; tendency 
towrrd uniformity. 625. 

State secondary tail tools, 175 " 

State superintendents, reports of, 40. 
j St.vtf Teachers’ Ass via! ion, 1 i h) ; adjudgtd an 
i award, 1119. 

I State trade schools, 196. 
j Mat, l in* versify, prejudice against , 1700. 

State universities, 159. 

Stale l T i»i , ersitv of 1< wa.aid to si udenta, 1580. 

StiUen island. trade school on, exhibit, 309. 

Statesman's Yearbook. loo. 

Stat* srien, Belgian, 162. 

SI dec, classified, 21. 

Stales, Middle, * Onhp s, 483. 

Sbitfi-J u . , enrollment, 311 . for 1892, 340; foreign, 
11 , of lb Igian schools, 160; ol Brussels, ”3 ; 
of I 'atiforuian cities bearing on the child's 
d« veiojunent, 303 ; of cities over 8.090 popu- 
lation, 47; of city school systems, 1786; of 
colleges of agriculture ami tlio mechanic 
arts, I9‘,2 1980; of colleges for women. 1908, 
1969; of education in foreign countries. 634 
of fitfullies, 222; of France in 1893, 222; oi 
Japanese schools. 1204; of industrial courses, 
1.11; of libraries, 756-762, 78| 794; of proles- 
Hional .'.-hools, 96* of private schools, 33; of 
pri' -iteoi* Jury schools, 1896; of publio 
and i iri \ a i whbols, 340; ol* public high 

schools. 33, 5i , 54, 1816; of school revenue, 35; 
of schools in Denmark, 1189; of tear hers, by 
nationality, 341; official, 171; on it rotating 
cylinder, 449; science of, 1505; strongly de- 
veloped, 534 ; summary of pupils, 1, 

| Status of *■« lends and universities, 160. 

1 Stan her, A 319. 

; Staude, I!., 391. 

! Sfauilev, prepare. Clerman ••\hihil , 519. 

St.'LiifeiibicI, F. J..953, 966. 

SI earns, (icorge, 1221. 

Stearns, Prof. J. W., 437, 11 13, 11 18. 

Stearns, L. E..9I9. 

Stearns, Lewis F., death and sketch, 1759. 

Slchhiu*, Cortland 1*., 112. 

Stchbins, < toodman, mentioned, 1241. 

SImIktI.C. E., mentioned, 576. 

St cog, M. Jules, 1 f; on Ameri'Un education, 585- 
" 599. quo led, 55 1 , 

Steele, William L.,460. 

Steere, F. A., 397. 

Stefian, John L., 411. 

St elfenlmgeii. 15.. 895. 

Steinlmeh, W. D., 400. 

Steiner, Dr.. 311. 

S‘ i-iner, Bernard C., 716, 872 f '3i. 967. 

Steiner, Dr. Lewis iE, death and sfietch, 175ft. 

Stein hauner, A .. 31ft, 320. 

Steinthal. II., 390, 394. 

Stenographic and phoiiognijdiic report of Denver 
schools, 491, 1133. 

Stenography and manual training in high schools, 
1490; "typewriting in the secondary schools 
of Canada, 490; in French achoolefCBl. 

Sterling, V. J., 950, 964. 

Sterling, JTof.J. W.,1117. 

Sterling, r l heodore, 414. 

Sterner, L. P.,400, 

Sterna, Rev. O. Sprague, 1778. 

Stetson, H. L., 410. 

Stetson, W. K..U5J.9C5. 

Stetson, W. W., 390, 397, 401. 

Stevens, Rev. Cliarle* 15., 1778, 

Stevens, Eugene C\, 399. 

Stevens, \V . J 403. 

Stevens Institute, early need of, 675 ; requiremonts 
in French and tio iuau in, 668. 

Stevenson , A . , 399. • 

Stevenson, Daniel, 411. 

Stevenson, Rrof.L. M., keiqier of the refuge sta- 
tion, Alaska, 1732. 
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Stevenson, It. L., 939. 

Stevenson, 11. W., 1778. 

Stevenson, William M., 962, 974. 

Steward, Darius, 405. 

Stewart, 1238. 

Stewart, Calvin W\, 416. 

Stewart, John A., 402. 

Stewart, N. Coe, 423. 

Stewart, Prof. R. T., 1085. 

Stewart, Italpli A., 405. 

Stewart, Sarah A., 427, 1081 . 

Stewart, W. II., 405. * 

Stieglitz, Baron, exhibit of ho liools of, 052. 
Stielmaun, C., 394. 

Stikino tribe, 1741. 

Stillwater (Minn.) school apparatus exhibit, 502. 

St imson, Prof. J. Ward, 431 . * 

Stinson, J. C., 404. 

Stdber, Adolf, death and sketch, 1764. 

Stockholm, sloyd In public schools of, 1192. 

Stock raising of reindeer, 1713. 

Stock well, Thomas B., 398, 428, 1003, 1690. 

Stoddard, O. N., death and sketch, 1759. 

Stokes, 1C. C., 404. 

Stokes, J atnos S,, 403. 

Stokes, William II., 1778. 

Slone, Mrs. H. E., 417. 

St one, Isaac, 1498. 

Stone, J. N., 408. 

Stone, L. M., 418. 

Stone, M A., 403. 

Stone, Mason S., 397. 

Stonohain (Mass.) public library, 957, 071. 

Storer College, smnni or resort, experiment of, 1553. 
St or If, Hugo line, 410. 

Storm, George L., 309. 

Stott, William T., 410. 

Stoughton, Mr., 1226. 

Stout, lion. Sir Robert, 258, 259. 

Stovall, Anna M., 1142. 

Stover, E. S.,413. 

Stoy, K. V., 319,394. 

Straight University, manual training at, 1561; 

normal courses, 1555, J556. 

Stratford, W. R. J., 400. 

Stratton, Morris II., 4(1A 
Straws, W. M., 408. w 
St ran sc, bach, 1)., death and sketch. 1764. 

Street arabs, and others, lured into libraries, 1660. 
Strong, dames W.. 412. 

Strong, At. M., 1119. 

Strong points of American sehool systems, 440. 
Structural formula, 893. 

Striimpell, Ludwig, 394,395. 

Stryker, M. Woolsoy, 113. 

Stuart, Rev. Dr., 259. 

Stuart, A. W T ., 401. 

Stuart, Charles B., cited, 359. 

Stuart, Mrs. J.E. B., 420. 

Stuart, John, 411 . 

Stubborn children, act concerning in Connecticut, 
1247. 

Stubbs, C. O., 409. 

Stubbs, Joseph E., 434. 

Stubbs, Miss Letitia F. r 887. 

Students, aid to, in colleges and universities, 1573- 
1001; fees for, 182; free, 175; in certain 
branches, 62; in degree courses, 90; in 
higher institutions, 19, 73, 74; in profes- 
sional schools* 99; in secondary schools, 19, 
62; law, 5, 98; male and female, 75; of 
hum l i due, 5, 97 ; number, 66; preparing for 
college, 55; theological, 6; white and col- 
ored, 75; work from agricultural and engi- 
neering schools, 462. 

Studies, classified, for comparison, 1482, 1483; 
in high schools, 52; number restricted, 197; 
of motor education, T67; programmes of, 
177 ; standard in classical, 170 ; that foster 
directive power, 1464. 

Study, Justin N., 400. 

Study, child. See Child study and Paidology. 
Study, comparative, in the ‘normal school, 441; 
course of. in American colleges, 440 • hours, 
347; of child life, 1505; of history, ex- 
hibits fa, 504; of hygieilfe, setting up a new 
standard, 367; of individual children. 262; 
of memory gems, exhibit, 503; of rhetoric 
and English composition, 1488; programme 
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in Uruguay, 339 ; secondary, 176; subject#, 
of, in California schools, 374,375, 376; year 
spent in, 17C, 228. 

Stultz, P. P., 400. 

Sturm, 279. 

Stylos, Mr. and Mrs. W. B., 1740. 

Subdivision of subjects, 869. 

Subject catalogues, 927. 

Subject headings, index for, 582. 

Subjection of women in India, 270. 

Subjects, advanced, 249; and time assigned, 179; 
obligatory, 193 ; - of study in California 
schools, 374, 375, 376. 

Subscription books, 804. 

Subscription libraries, 943. 

Subsidies, 191, 200. 

Subsidized private schools, 164, 166. 

Substit u tea, 200 ; teachers must pay, 546. 

Suhstit ution, 168. 

Success depends on the teacher, 1181; essentials 
to, 797 ; in lower standards, 268. 

Suffrage, educational test in Connecticut, 1339; in 
Maine, 1413; in Massachusetts, 1339; in 
Mississippi, 1411; in M issouri, 1349. 

Suicides among school children, 637. 

Sullivan, 1). J., 399. 

Sully, J., 939. 

Sully, James, 390, 391, 436. 

j Summary of pupils, 1; of recommendations, 1474; 
of 'reports on manual training, 1067 ; of re- 
sults, 890; of statistics of cities, 45; of col- 
leges for women, 89 ; of dental schools, 99; of 
law schools, 98; of professional schools, 99; 
of schools reporting, 09; of students in cer- 
tain branches, 69; of students in universi- 
ties and colleges, 73; of theological schools, 
97; of ihe theological ideas of California 
children, 376. 

See also Statistics. 

Summer schools, 168; and summer resorts, 561 ; for 
teachers, 629 ; list of, 1614, 1615; of methods, 
1112. 

; Sinnmcy, George, 415. 

Sunnier, William G., 1643. 

Sumpf, Dr. Karl, death and sketch, 1764. 

Sunday, a time for reading, 776. 

Sunday, the new, 775. 

Sunday and holiday opening of libraries, 771, 780, 
941. 

Sunday-school house, model. 446. 

Sunday schools, attendance compulsory in Bava- 
ria, 331; established in Bavaria, 326; sup- 
plement religious work of day schools, 536; 
work of, in America, 648. 

Supan, A.. 320. 

Super, Charles W.,414. 

Superintendents, frequent ‘changes of, 566; of 
cities, 398; supervision by, 1650. 

Superintendent, of public, instruction . See Educa- 
tion, constitutional provisions regarding, 
1312-1414, 

Superior and secondary instruction, 349, 

Superior instruction, 179, 181. 

Superior primary school, 196. 

Superior School of Commerce at Antwerp, 192. 

Superiority, French claim to in all things educa- 
tional, 509; of German schools, 1183. 

Superstition of Siberian wild deer men, 1706. 

Supervising officers, 46. 

Supervision and teaching, 43, 159; by superin- 
tendents, 1650; general, 186; need of legal 
regulation, 547; of scholastic authorities, 
343; of schools, 441 ; of secondary and supe- 
rior instruction, 344. 

Support of arts and sciences, 101 ; of secondary 
schools, 51. 

Supreme Court of the United States, 1145. 

Surface of the eart.li, geography a science of, 286. 

Surgeon -General’s Office, library described, 605. 

Surgical and medical pathology, 229. 

Surinam, educational statistics, 654. 

Surplus institute fund, 1656. 

Surplus of 1836 distributed, 3286. 

Suspension, 200. 

Susquehanna Company, first educational action, 
1200; settlements under, 1265. 

Sutherland, K. A 416. 

Sut-ro Library, 870; imitates library catalogue, 
University of Halle, 583. 
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Sutton, TV". S., 407. 

Sve/druj), Georg. 412. 

Swain, Joseph, 410. 

Swart iimore College, aid to students, 1590. 

Sweden, lack of knowledge of native authors, 023 ; 
length of medical studs required. 1031 : 
prejudices against kindergartens, Gv5; small 
educational exhibit at World's Fair. 548; 
1192; statistics of education, 2070. 

Swedish schools ah rid and t vinnastio exhibit* in, 
198. 

Swenson, "Miss IT., 1730 

Swensson, C. A .,411. 

Swot t, John. 437, 1 139, 1140. 

Swezy, S.1.C..1498. 

Sn ift, Lindsu;. , v 34. 

Swimmings: hoel, 147. 

Hwinfon, TV illmin, death and sketch, 17 r »9. 

Sw it/erland, women do* tors in. 1029. 

Sydney (Nov South Wales) Mechanlci/ School of 

Arts, J223. 

Svdlirv Pohttcl.IUC College, c Midi, 502. 

S>dow, Vou‘,309. 

Syllabus of principles indicated, 8 , of religious 
in 4 ruction, 7. 

S\ mines, J< hn C., land purchase mentioned, 1250. 

Symomls, Lieut, F. M., 1 7 i:i. 

S\ inoi. Ft’., 2H5. 

Synopsis of returns, 801. 

Synoptic tables prepared by pupils. 519. 

Synthetic method of instruction, 3ol. 

Synthetic sound t vJem, development oi, exhibit, 
490. 

Syracuse University, aid to students, 1.188; li 
brnrv, 883. 

S t > stem, American, peculiar stringth of 542; bar- 
baric, of rewards and punishments, 439; 
caste, 253 ; Froehel, 199; grant in-aid, 201; 
uniformity of, in ( ’aiholie exhibit. 511; vol- 
unteer, 1505; weight of, in Herman exhibit, 
500. 

Systems, educational, of the past outgrown, 437; 
«>f State coinnniv schools, 23; of training, 
dillctvnce **:ween the, f 4 1 . 


T. 

Table and AtntiAtira for 1890. 100. 

Tables of topics and school years, 1433. 1434, 1450, 
3438, 14 tl, 1412. 

Tables, synoptic prepared h> pupils, 519. 

Tabor College aid to students. 1580. 

Tabulation of requirements. 195. 

Tacoma, manual training exhibit. 572. 

Tadd, J. Liberty, 1088; new idea in drawing, 045; 

Russian opinions of, 015. 

Tailoring, 187. 

Taine, Hippoiyte. Adolphe, 593, 1780. 

Take tril»e. 1741. 

Talbot. Mrs. E. 

Talbott, J.M.,406 
Talcott, Mr., mentioned. 1241. 

Talmugc, James E-. 410, 

Talmud Toro’s school supersedod among Jews, 
052. 

Tanaka, Fujimaro. 1203. 

Tappaii. Eli 'I'-, 1500, 1510. 

Tappan, Henry, Philip, 1110. 

Tanner, Rev. Edward A., death and sketch, 1759. 
Tarbell, Horace S., 407, 428. 

Tarde, (L, 391. 

Tarrant. E. \V., 407. 

Tasmania, statistics of education, 2080. 

Taunton public library, 885, 958, 971. 

Taxpayers, 35. 

Taxation, average rate for West Virginia schools, 
1094; for public libraries, 713; for school 
purposes, 3, 342, 534, 535; character, 019; di- 
vision of, 535; .ocal, low in South, 535; pri- 
vileges of cities, 523; State and local, in- 
come from, 23, 34. 

See also School taxes. 

Taylor. Dr., 1491. 

Taylor, C. E.,414.** 

Taylor, Henry Ling, 391, 404, 

Taylor, James M., 1494. 

Tayler, James T., 419, 
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Taylor, S. F., 418, * 

Taylor scholarships of Oxiord Fni versify, 1596. 
readier*, acts an 1 language, 197* nlfhanacs in 
Gem any, 551; American, harmony among, 
024; app. inting i»<*\ver of, 340; appointment 
of. 15.1 ; a ? text hook in German system, 556; 
associations, work of, 630; certificate, re- 
q lircrunt for, 540; clnssilicauon and sala- 
| rics. 175; clubs, 010; i .inferences, 201, 276; 

| eorfirmation of, 2(>1 ; consciousness of nmey 

I among, 442; civic de**oYat ions, HU); desk, in- 

genious combination in, 450 ; C um.v\'d, 544; 
discipline among, 351; engineering, ala** in 
active lield work 072; examinations, 200; 
free residence for, 207; frequent changes, 
649; from Prussia, 1192; helpful intlncuco, 
693; homos of, in Lav aria prior to 1848. 324 ; 
in Alaska lisl of, 1710, 37i8 ; in Bavaria, 
classes and laws governing, 333, 334; dam- 
ages f.»r mj mios, 434, medals of honor to, 
33-' ■ mil 1 1 ;n y science, 331 ; olio es he t an Ml, 
331, peush.ii-:. 335, 350; HalaueS, 314, 335; 
Stat. i .mthoMties pronounce judgment 
against. ,;:il ; things forh.ddeii to, 33» ; tui- 
tion lees, 335 ; in Belgium, 159-168 ; in dec. uni- 
lialional schools, 08; in German Beh ind tig, 1 
531 ; in Uruguay, lo : imuloqunte knowledge 
of, 529. insi it utes, 347, 1077 ; institutes estab- 
lished in Massachusetts in 1845. 1238; origin, 
629. time first held, 1325, lack of cert Bird 310- 
lack of pensions in America, 540; lack 
training among. 514, 50f>; lengih of service, 
545: in Illinois 505; libraries, 170; lowaver- 
ag< of in Vmeriea, 557 ; male and female, 2, 23, 
30, 107; men. I ‘\v in numbers, 526; more 
IK ‘.led ’‘■wJeiHoy, J004 ; limst inspiro 
sentiment* .if duly, i*l9; must pay substi- 
tutes, 5 10 , ncgio. funds for ed neat ion of, 1564; 
no proicsshiiial, 544 ; iiuinbcrin bigli schools, 
54,06. number of pupils assigned to each, 
41, MOO; of colored schools, statistics, 1503; 
of electricity. 4 t7 ; oiiieera of the .State, 1183; 
pedantry of. 1658; pension for, 109, 1183; 
poor, a had investment, 1050; preparing, 
methods, 1076 propural ion and examination 
of, 345, pmfe.sMunal libraries, 1050; provision 
for, 1185; qualifitviH ioim of, improving, 452; 
re.iMni-i for si an itv of men, 565; religions, 
171 . sal.irn ,, 31. 2m . 254. 546; annual 175. 317; 
in America, 073; in Chicago, 5C6, 507 ; mini- 
mum, 163; epecial training required, 1070; 
standard to lm raised, 035 ; tenure of oflica 
of, 1471; to reach required standard, 1183; 
to study each other's work, 1015; training 
of, 251, ‘ 252; eolleges for, 204; Congress 
oo,4Jl; well trained, dillieulty of securing. 
629. widows and orphans of. 169; without 
employment, 172; women as, 204, 251,564; 
cdiieiition of, in Russia, 087, 688; high pro- 
portion of, 523; in mixed schools, 539; sta- 
tistics, 586; yearly demand for, 544. 

See also Instruction , Formal scliools ; Women 
teachers. 

Teachers’ Association, true functions of, 1503. 
Teachers* Association at Calcutta, 275; first an- 
nual meeting, 1498. 

Teachers’ College in Madras, 273. 

Teachers’ College in Few York, exhibit, 475, 
Teaching and supervision, 46; geometrical forma, 
198 ; moral, 349 . no profession of, in America, 
565, 566 ; of geography in Central Europe, 279; 
of medicine revolutionised, I486; penman- 
ship. 1046; practical, 168; profession of, 
needed, 547; position and estimate of, 545; 
specialization of, 1476. 
j Teaching force, 167,204,207. 

Technical ami industrial schools, 186. 

Technical education, 255, 256. 

Technical Institute of St. Petersburg, exhibits 
mentioned, 652. 

Technical instruction, 266,267. 

Technical library exhibit, 464. 

Technical schools, 69; at Cberepoveth, 1199; at 
Irkutsk, 1199; exhibits of, 647; for women, 
187; in Mex km, 653 ; list of, i n«L r n ited States, 
665, 666. 

Technical terms, knowledge hidden by, 1658. 
Technological and professional schools, 438. 
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Technological education, importance not under- 
stood at Harvard and Yale, 662 ; treatment 
of pioneers in Germany, England, France, 
and America, 675. 

Technological institute at St. Petersburg, 1199. 

Technological instruction, efforts for, at Atlanta 
Uni versify, 1561 ; not in German exhibit, 
549; superior in Germany, 550. 

Technological schools, 12; American, Professor 
Pied lor on, 657-686; exist of instruction, 071, 
672,673; church influence, 6?0; difficulties 
of comparison, 657 ; in Germany and France, 
mentioned, 061 ; general review, 674 j leugt h 
of courses, 668, 670; no sharp lines of de- 
marcation, 657; number, 657; oldest, 660; 
reasons for inserting Riedlet’s report, 637; 
requirements for admission, 608; chart of, i 
669. 

Technology, department congress of, 440; dia- 
gram’s of courses, 685; excluded from Ger- 
man exhibit, 549; iu agricultural colleges, 
667; progress in, 283; school of, in Poston, 
256; schools of, statistics, 1981. 

Tegern see, mentioned, 326. 

Telegraphy, 1K7. 

Teller, Henry M., 1706, 1707. 

Teinescal, Gal., exhibit, 492. 

Temperance, sample questions, 510 ; opposition to 
teaching of, 540; study of, proscribed m 31 
States, 540 

Temperance and physiology, 250; exhibit, 1168. 

Temperance education exhibit, 1155, 1156. 

Temperance Union, National, statistical exhibit 
of, 655. 

Ten Brooke. A., cited, 1288. 

Tennessee, admit ted to Union, 1313; agricultural 
College net extended to, 1278; constitution 
of 1796 on education, 1318; of 1835, 1323; 
exlucaf.ion in, 1678, 1679; land-grant policy j 
not applied, 1270; length of school year, 563; 
medical requirements, 1622; pecuniary aid 
to students, 1591; statistics Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1974, 1979; blind 
institutions, 2056, 2059-2060; city schools, . 
1798; commercial colleges, 2022, 2038; deaf ! 
institutions, 2042,2046,2049; dental schools, 
1996; law schools, 1989; medical schools, 
1993, 1995; normal schools, 2008, 2012,2016; 
pharmaceutical schools, 1998; public high 
schools, 3873; reform schools, 2067, 2072; 
schools of theology, 3987; universities and 
colleges, 3965; woman’s colleges, 1971; uses 
surplus of 1830 in education, 1297, women 
admitted to State University, 1678. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Loi'd, death and sketch, 1704. 

Tent life in Siberia, 1715. 

Territories, Northwest, educational ex bibit, 495. 

Terry, II. L., 408. 

'ferry, Minor, 407. 

Testier entrance, 267. 

Test of a perfect library, Ford’s, 809. 

Towflk Pasha, death, 1764. 

Texas, Catholic schools exhibit, 1136 ; compulsory 
education, 561; constitution and laws of the 
Republic on education, 1329 vote ; consti- 
tution of 1845 on education, 1329; of i860, 
1353; of 1809, 1367; of 1875, 1379, 1392; free 
university of, 524: land grant policy not 
applied, 1270; medical requirements, 1620, 
1622; pecuniary aid to students, 1591; sta- 
tistics Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lego, 1974, 1976,1979,1980; blind institutions, 
2056,2059-2060; city schools, 1799; commer- 
cial colleges, 2023, 2038; deaf institutions, 
2042, 2046,2049; law schools, 1989; medical 
schools, 1993; normal students, 2017; public 
high schools. 1874; reform schools, 2067, 
2(»72; schools of theology, 1987 ; universities 
and colleges, 3966; women’s colleges, 1971; 
temperance education law, 1166; tendency 
of mod »ea l education, 1618. 

Text-hook exhibit, account of, 647; collection 
inode, 647, 

Text-books, 195; Arabic, exhibit, 500; discussed, 
543, 544; afree, apparatus, etc., 480, 524, 563 ; 
need of legal regulations, 547 ; G erman nolle o i 
tion, mentioned, 052; German exhibition, 556 ; 
Government control of, in Bavaria, 328 ; im- 
portance of, iu America, 577; in India, 276; 1 


loaned or given, 544; Russian collection, 
mentioned, 652: State publication provided 
for in constitution of California, 1388, 1389. 
Thalnuiun, Franz, death and sketch, 1764. 
Thanksgiving recess, 42. 

Thaw, William, 1085, 

Thayer, Colonel, reorganizes Military Academy, 
659. 

Thayer, Gilbert, death and sketch, 1759. 

Thayer, Gen. Sylvan us, founds school of engi- 
neering, 662, 1021. 

Thayer Academy, diagram of time given to vari- 
ous studies, 683. 

Thayer School of Civil Engineering, founded, 662, 
1021 ; long preparation required, 668. 
Theological atmosphere of California children, 
374; ideas, 376; sources, 378. 

Theological colleges, 243. 

Theology, courses for negroes, 1567; faculty of, 
1H2; mental attitude of children toward, 
374,376; schools of, statistics, 1982-1987. 
Theoretical arithmetic, 169. 

Theory and practice of education, 169. 

Theory supplemented by practice, 170. 

Theses concerning geographical drawing, 312. 
Theux. M. d\ 194. 

Thiel College, aid to students, 1590. 

Third language, 170. 
r i lury, J. II., 1151. 

Thlmgot tribe, 1740. 

Thoburn, C- It., 416. 

Thomas, Allen C., 888. 

Thomas, I). W., 400. 

Thomas, Denison < 3 ., 412. 

Thomas, 1,. A ., 400. 

Thomas, M. Carey, 419. 

Thomas, Jt. S.,406. 

Thomas, W. Scott, 399. 

Thomas Ramos's scholarship iu Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1602. 

Thomas Cnino Public Library, 698. 

Thompson, Benjamin. ticc Count Rumford, 
1061. 

Thompson, Ed. Porter, 397, 3647. 

Thompson, Edwin C.,402. 

Thompson, Miss Elizabeth, 1 373. 

Thompson, .J . A .. 433. 

Thompson, Lang I on S., 1076. 

Thompson, It. K., 415. 

Thompson, William C., 402. 

Thompson, William O.. 414. 

Thomson, Superintendent, 260. 

Thorissen, M., 184. 

Thornton, Harrison R., 1733, 1734, 1778. 

Thornton, William M.,410. 

Thorough instruction of the many, 1670. 
Thoroughness in instruction, J6G9. 

Thoroughness of university Instruction in Ger- 
many, exhibit of, 453. 

Thought, muscles the organs of, 3C7. 

Thought, and muscular activity, 368. 

Thriindorf, E.,395. 

Thurber, Charles, report of, mentioned, 534. 
Tliurhor, Dr. Samuel, 1485. 

Tlnirnuiu, d. P., 403. 

Thurston, Elizabeth P.,885,950,970. 

Thurston, Prof. It. JI., 432, 660; work required of, 
672. 


Thwing, Rev. and Mrs., 1741. 

Thwing, Charles F., 414, 419, 939; quoted oil pur- 
pose of fellowship system, 1574, 1575. 
Thwing, Rev. Edward Payaon, 1778. 

Tick nor, George, 1470. 

Tiednuunt, 391. 

Tierse.li, Otto, death and sketch, 1764. 

Tiffany, J. O., 402. 

Tighe’Mr., 1178. 

Time, measurements of, required for mental acts, 
378. 


Tindal, 0. C. t 397. 

Tinglev, George H., jr., 401. 

Tinker, B. AV./402. 

Tinnch tribe, 1739. 

Tirrel, N.D.,1498. 

Titchener. Prof. E. B., 435. 

Todd, Harry, 400. 

Tocnsfeldt, J.,434. 

Tokstiitt, Adam Freiherr von, influence on 
schools, 326. < 
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Tokyo Educational Museum, 1205 ; fine art school, 
12D8; music school, 1208; normal school, 
1205; private training* school, 1202; school 
in, taught by foreign specialist*, 1207. 

Toledo (Ohio) exhibit of technical schools, CT7 ; 
manual training school exhibit, 400: men* 
turned, Oi 9. 

Toledo public library, 886, 960, w74. 

Tolstoi, Count, resigns as minister of education, 
689. 

Tombaugh J. M.,414. 

Tomkies, C. W 411. 

Touikms, J. L.. librarian, 57C. 

Tomlin, J. II., 400. 

Toms, C. W.. 405. 

Tongass tribe, 1742. 

Tbngrcn Dr. L. At., 424,424. 

Topeka (Kails.) free public library, 954, 967. 

11 Topic* in the Educational History of the United 
State**,’’ mentioned. 122(5. 

Topics taught by map reading, 200 

Tdpler, Herd., death and sketch, 1704. 

Torgorson. Hans, 17157. 

Tbmgrcn Giista\ , mi manual Gaining, 57 1. 

Torrey If. A. P.,882. 

Ton mgton Library Association, 952. W». 

Torsey, 11 ev. Henry 3b, deal li and ski :eh, 1759. 

Totem sticks, for the ashes of dead duels, 1742. 

Toulon, exhibit.'., 588. 

Tougaloo Unix ersity, manual training at, 1501. 

Tourilai, 191. 

Town, unit of political organize. I ion in Mew Eug- 
land, 1252. 

Townes, .A. 8., 419. 

r,, ow nsoud, Thomas S., 1000. 

Toynbee Hall, influence in Ame.iicu, 330. 

Tracy, F. N., 400. 

Tracy, Dr. Fredci iek, 300, 373, 391. 

Trade school for girls, 190. 

Trade, school on Staten .Island, exhibit, 509. 

Trade schools, fisheries, 189; local, 190; in Ba- 
varia, 330, of Karon de Jlirsch, fl50; special, 

1 88, 191; Stilt o, 100; for girls, 199. 

Traders, 207. 

Trades to be taught in T'enn.-x 'vania, 1203. 

Training, business. 188; collegiate, 5; in tish cul- 
ture, 418; iii State normal schools, 170; 
manual, 188, 354; for boys and girls, 102; 
moral, 3499; non professional, 254; of teach- 
ers 1(32; in Havanan plan of 1811, 320; E. 
Hughes on. 042; exhibit of New York Col- 
lego for, 484; ill Mexico, 053; in Uruguay, 
034; in various American uni\ orsities, 03*5 ; 
interest in, 029; normal school work, 475; 
per cent with normal training in Mew Eng- 
land, 049; schools for, 049; standard to ho 
raised, 035; of the hand, 438; order of, 180; 
professional, 233; Congress on, 441; teach- 
ers and their, 251, 252. 

Training colleges for teachers, 204, 207. 

Training school at Sitka, 1741. 

Training the activities, Aristotle's ethical system, 
374. 

Transeau, Samuel, 407. 

Transformat ion, principle of, in f ho child's menial 
life, 301. 

Transition of the mind, 441. 

Translations from American pedagogical writers 
for use of schools in South America, 498. 

Transportation by dog sleds and reindeer, 1710. 

Transporting children at public expense, 1472. 

Traveling libraries, 718. 

Traveling scholarship, 182. 

Treatment, equality of, in schools, 209. 

Trend ley, F., 400. 

Trenton, N.J\, geographical exercises in schools 
of, 022. 

Tresslcr, A. W., 402. 

Trigonometry, 51, 57, 63. 

Trinidad, statistics of education, 654, 2078. 

Trinity church, 522. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, aid to students, 1607. 

Trinity College, Connecticut, aid to students, 1577 ; 
iibrarv, 881. 

Trinity College, North Carolina, aid to students, 
3588. 

Trinity College, Oxford, aid to student s, 1600 . 

TrinttV Hall, Cambridge, aid to students, 1604. 

Trinity University, 243; aid to students, 1592. 


i Trot zondorf, 279. 

i Trow bridge, General William P., death and sketch. 
3759. 

I Troy Young Men's Association library, 887, 902, 
974. 

j Truancy, 'aw met in America, 615, CIO. 

Truancy and compulsory education act, 241, 218. 
j Truancy committee, work, 538. 

; Truant officers in Huston, 502 ; in New York, 619; 
in New York and Massachusetts, 538. 
Irnesdale William 11., 4047 
- ruit t . Warren, 1740 ; on advisory b ird c ( Alaska 
schools, 1717. 

Trumbull, John, mentioned 1321. 

Trumbull, .Jonathan, 952, 965. 

Trunk, lb, 319. 

Tryon, Governor, 1316. 

Tswla t:., 1308. 

Tubby, .Ui„ 391. 

Tuck.’ John A.. 1739. 

Tuck , Jeremy SV.. death and sketch, 1739. 

Tucker, Alary 3*., 963, 975. 

Tucker, W. J.,413, 1022. 

! Tueunuii, Argentine llepublic, Government nor* 

; lual school at, 1118. 

i Tufts College, 71 ; aid to students, 1584; exhibit, 

| 182.1058. 

1 Tin turn. 43, 45. 

1 i'uition fees, 87; in Bavaria. 335. 
j Tuition, five 187; in uni versifies, 524; m high 
> school*, and academies, 59, 65. 

j Tiihme University , 91, 1700; aid to students, 1581. 
i Tunis, bath tub. in handiwork Jroiu,501; manual 
j training t*' liibit, 573. 

, Tuiiiuml, Frederick J., 4 91. 

J Tupper, Jte\ . I* y Martin, 1778. 
j Turkey, dillieuii .< s in the way oi progress in, 1210; 

educational exhibit, 1210; Jewish schools in, 

! 652. 

I Turner. A. E ,410. 
j Turner, Allred, 408. 

‘ Turner, . I. lb, 418. 

Turner. John < 397. 

Turner, John S., 404. 

Turner, Joseph M., 40.8, 

Turner, lloss, 1033. 

; '1'iiskec Normal School, on value, of Slater fond, 
1360. 

'Tut hill, James F.,404. 

Tuttle, W T.. 400. 

Tverskoi, quoted on technical training in Amer- 
: iea, 647, 

Twain, Mark, 379; illustration of how work ho- 
: came play, 9.82. 

! Twitmyer, U. Jb, 406. 

: Twit ty, X*. S., 437. 

Twombley, Kev. John 11., 1778. 

Tyler, Brunei t, 1022. 

'Tyler. llnury M.. 149 4. 

Tyj»e writing and stenography in secondary schools 
of Canada, 490. 

Typewriting reports, exhibit, 515. 

Tyndall, Jolin, 1783. 

Typical exhibits, 188. 

Typical high school. 1489. 

Tyrnhitt Hebrew scholarships in Cambridge Uni* 

! versity 1002. 


j 3 ’for. Christian. 391 , 395. 

Ufognac, Alaska, meutioriod, 587. 

Uhl, limil, 412. 

Uliland. read by blind. 551. 

Uhler, Philip H., 873. 

Uhlig, Dr., quoted, 533. 

Ulrich, Professor, 259. 

Umlauft, F., 321. 

Unaiaska, most important settlement in west 
Alaska, 1739. 

Undergraduate department, 70. 

Undergraduate students, 79. 

Underhill, C.M., 962, 974. 

Undset, Ingvold M., 1783. 

ITuga, Alaska, mentioned, 587. • 

Unhealthy rivalry , 272. 

Uniform course in high schools, 1486. 

Uniform entrance examinations, 1494. 

Uniform examination questions, 1671. 
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Uniform system of classification, 891. 

Uniform system ami method of instruction. 283. ! 

Uniformity in American schools 503; in exercise ! 
boolis in America, 590; in requirements for j 
admission to college, 1477 : lack of, in school j 
exhibits, 400; of system, in Catholic, exhibit, 
511. ' 1 

Uniforms, Cossack’s, made by pupils, 500. 

Union College, aid to si talents. 1588; school of 
engineering in, 661. 

Union Theological Seminary library, 877. 

Union with the Netherlands, 18U. 

Unique works, 725. 

United Brethren in Christ, educational statistics, 

>51 . ! 

United Kingdom, public libraries in. 853. | 

United States, 4, 5, 0, 11, 191; aid to students, j 
1573 . average school attendance, 503 ; Bureau ■ 
of .Education, circular on const it utional pro- j 
visions relating to education, mentioned, < 
1220; exhibit, 448, 473, 474. 475,047; list, of li- 
braries, 700: reports, special reports, mono- 
graphs, etc., 502; census, 2* ; education in, S. 
Waet ahold ton, 550; exhibit, account of, 024, 
625; statistics, 054: Government exhibits, 
1144,1145; libraries of, 80<>. 873, 885, 880; medi 
cal education in, French specialists on, 001 ; 
medical woman’s question in. 1028; pet uni- 
ary aid to students ill, 1570-1594; school ex- 
hibit, clnv teter of, 630; statistics of school [ 
attendance, 503. w omen teachers, 515. 

Ur also Bureau of Education. 

United States Furniture ( Jompany, exhibit, 502. J 

United States hist orv, critical study of, exhibit, ! 
514. 

Unity, consciousness of, among teachers, 442. 

Unity of educational reform, 1405. 

Universities, 4; American, criticisms, 590; exhib- : 
its, 589 ; and colleges, 69 ; degrees granted, 80 ; ■ 
statistics, 1952; and schools, enrollment in, ! 
222; and their origin, 179; authority of, 180; 
autonomous, 27C; Baptist, 1125; eocduca- | 
tional,4, 100; Congressional land grants for, 1 
1208-1275; German, object of, 524 ; incomes, 
1573 ; mentioned incoiisi itiit.ionof Ohio,1319 ; ! 
normal students in, 2014-2017; organic eon- 1 
noction w ith high schools needed, 547 . pocim- , 
iary aid to students, 1573-1601; private, 100; | 
statistics of land grants for, 1284; of scrip i 
issued, 1285; summary, 1285 ; value of prop- 
erty, 80. 

University, college, and public school systems to 
he welded into one national system 479. 

University College, aid to students. 1597; codec 
tion for electrical laboratory, 074 ; salary of 
English professor, 673; subsidy paid to. 674. 

University diplomas, 184. 

University education in West, powers of board of 
treasury to grant lands for, 1269. 1270. 

University extension 186,439; a manifestation of ■ 
American restlessness, 547 ; and the library , 
580; centers in United States, 531 , exhibits, 
470, 1069; in Iowa, 1125; intluence in 1 

America, 531; object and methods. 530; re- 
port on, 1613-1615; University of Oxford 
exhibit, 653. , 

University ideals. 226. , 

University libraries, 920. 

University of Alabama, aid to students, 1576; free J 
tuition, 673; provided for in constitution, 1 
1321,1355,1350,1374. 

University of Arkansas, provided for in constitu- 
tion of 1868,1361. 

University of Arizona, aid to students, 1576. 

University of Berlin, 596, 1182. 

University of Brussels, 183. 

University of California, aid to students, 1576; and 
agriculture, 594; library, 880; provided for 
in constitution, 1336, 13$9. 

University of Cambridge, church influence in, 676. 
University of Chicago, 72; aid to students, 1579; 
church influence in, 676; exhibit, 465, 466; 
library, 870 ; notice of, 641 ; women in, 524. 

University of Cincinnati, aid to students, 1589; 
free tuition, 673. 

University of Colorado, aid to students, 1577 ; pro- 
vided for in constitution, 1382, 1384. 

University of Deliver, aid to students, 1577. 

University of Dublin, 1178, 1176, 


University of Georgia, aid to students, 1578; pro- 
vided for in constitution. 1387, 1388. 

University of Halle, l.brary catalogue, imitated, 
583;' library system, mentioned 581. 

University of Heidelberg, 596. 

University of Idaho, aid to students, 1579; pro- 
vided for. 1407. 

University of Illinois, 1015, 1165; aid to students, 
1579; free tuition, 673; mentioned in consti- 
tution, 1320. 

University of Indiana, 359; mentioned in consti- 
tution, 1319. 

University of Iowa, 1123; aid to students, 1580; 
provided for in constitution, 1331, 1332. 

University of Kansas, 1147: aid to students. 1581; 
free tuilion, 673; provided for, 1342, 1344. 

University of Louisiana, provided for in consti- 
tution, 1329, 1339, 1357, 1358, 1391. 

University' of Leipsic. 596. 

University of Loudon, effects of church inf nonce 
on, 676; influence of its establishment, 676. 

Uni \ ersity of Michigan, 1109 ; aid to students, 1584 ; 
chair of pedagogy in. 635; exhibit, 465, 466, 
468, 469; history, 1110-1112; library, 876; 
medical course, 'requirements for entrance, 
603; provided for by constitution, 1327, 1335, 
1336; salaries in, 072; school of engineering 
founded. 061; State, support of medical 
school, 608; time of founding and provisions 
of charter, 661,662; work for higher medi- 
cal education, 602: women in, 525. 

University of -Minnesota, aid to students, 1585; 
chair of pedagogy in, 635; free tuition, 673; 
lihrarv ,8*7; provided for by constitution, 
1340. 

University of Mississippi, aid to students, 1585. 

University of Missouri, aid to students, 1585; pro- 
vided for, J 323, 1349, 1378. 

University of Montana, provided for in c onstitu- 
tion' 1 1«2, 1403. 

University, of Nebraska. 1160 ; aid to students, 
1586 . free tuition. 673 ; provided for in con- 
stitution of 1875. 1370. 

University of Nevada, aid to students, 1586; pro- 
vided for, 1348. 

University of New Mexico, aid to students. 1586. 

University of New Orleans, provided for in con- 
stitution of Louisiana of 1868. 1358. 

University of New Fork pm chases German ex- 
hibit of pupils' work 555. 

University of New Zealand, 259. 

University of North Carolina, aid to students, 
1588; constitutional provision. 1314, 1364, 
1366; not suspended during civil war, 1364 
until. 

University of North Dakota, aid to students, 
1588; provided for in constitution, 1398, 1400. 

University of Notre Dame, e xhibit, 510. 1102. 

University of Oklahoma, aid to students, 1589. 

University of Omaha, aid to students, 1580. 

University of Oregon, 1143, 1161; aid to students, 
1589; provided for, 1339. 

University of Oxford, church influence in, 676; 
extension, exhibit, 653. 

University of Pennsylvania, aid to students, 1590; 
exhibit, 465,466, 1084; length of technological 
course, 668; library, 873; medical endow- 
ment received, 1625; medical school, build- 
ings. 608; preparatory medical course, sum- 
marized, 602; referred to in constitution, 
1314, 1327. 

University of Rochester, aid to students, 1588; 
library, 888. 

University of St. Petersburg, delegates to World’s 
Fair, 556. 

University of South Carolina, provided for in 
constitution of 1868, 1359. 

University of South Dakota, provided for in con- 
stitution. 1397. 

University of Sydney, 1223. 

University of Tennessee, aid to students, 1591. 

University ot Texas, aid to students, 1591; pro- 
vided for in constitution of 1876, 1379-1381. 

University of the City of New York, aid to stu- 
dents, 1587; exhibit, 465, 484 ; school of peda- 
gogy in, 635. 

University of the Northwest, 1125. 

University of the South, aid to students, 1591; 
library, 887. 
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University of the State of Now Tork, library ex- 
hibit, *184: nodical requirements in/ 1018 
note-, mentioned in eoimiit ution, 1413. 

T n i\ ersit.v of l’ tali, aid to students, 1592- pro 
vided for in ■onstiti.tiou, ID4. 

I in vers it y of Vermont, aid 1592; eon- 

Mitution-il provision for, J3M; librarv, 882. 

I Diversity of Virginia, aid to students 1592. li- 
bi ary, 879. 

University of Washington, *i'd to student. , 1502. 

Uui\er.,jty of West Virginia, 1701. 

University of "'is music. 1U7, aid to students-*, 
1593: library, 888; medical ''ours' 1 require- 
ment-.! for entranee, 603 ; preparatory med- 
ical eon rsc, 002 : pro - hied for in constitution. 
1353. 

University' of Woosh r. aid to students, 1589. 

Uni\ m-sity of Wyoming, tt id to student i. 1593; 
provided for in eonstil ution, 1408. 1408. 

I ns* i Marian schools, 52. 

Unterki enter, Adalheit, 1780. 

Unt-erwundling, Feed.. 1780. 

Untliunli, *1 nines IL, 114. 

Updike, Jt. I)., 400. 

Upham Kev. if ames, 1778. 

Upper Iowa University. J125. 

Upsaln University, Sweden. < xlnbits reek 
tions for petrological examination, ms 

Upton, J. Wai roe, 886, 957, 970. 

Upton, Louise R. 420. 

U i ban \ iews of life, 269 

Urbana l-niversit v. aiu to stud* nts, i5m». 

Ursinus College, aid to students, 1589. 

Uruguay, compulsory attendance, 1220. education 
in’, 337 : earliest traces. 337 : obJiyatorv. 338; 
educational exhibit, 197.122J: k ndergarlen 
in. 338 ; normal schools in, 339, 341. pit’ die. 
instruction in, 653, 651; centralized. 338; 
pedagogical museum in, 1226; reform move 
meats in, 338; .schools in, 339; statistics of 
odiiont ion. 2078. 

U. K. Grant Uni wrsity , aid to. students. 1591. 

Utah, constitution of 1895 on ediu ution, 1415; 
exhibit, 1 1o- ;d‘ school y uik, ■ISM. 491 ; modi 

cal requirmin nts. 1020.16.! ; pecuniary aid to 
students, 1592: schools aided by land gririti 
1138: statistics, Ay lieitlt in al and Mechan- 
ical College, 1981, 1980; city M 1 liools. 1799; 
commercial colleges, 2(»23, 2038 ; deaf mst it u- 
lions, 2013, 2040. 2049; normal schools, 2012, 
2017; public high schools, 1875; universities 
and colleges, 1966. 

Utica school di.-tnel library, 962, 974. 

Utilit\ emphasized in Kusshm exhibit. 500. 

Utley,' II. M., 743,873,958,971. 

Utopia, socialists , iu Boston specifics. 528. 

V. 


Vacation schools, IT !. 

Vacations, 168; length, 353 

Vaccination, compulsory m Germany for school 
children 323 . 

Valentine. T. W.. 1495, 1496. 1498. 

Van Amhurgh, J. II., 4o7. 

Van Uokelcn, L.. 1510. 

Vance, Williani McK.,400. 

Van Clei e, C. L.. 406. 

Vanderbilt University, aid to students, 1591. 

Van Duron, C. F.,410. 

Van Dyke, John U..883. 

Van Il'oose, A. W.,417. 

Van Liew, C. 0., 396. 

Van Name, Addson,727. 870. 

Van rotten, E. M., 400. 

Van Rensselaer, St eplieii. 1072. 

Van llhyn, G. A.E..937. 

Van Sickle, J. I L. 399. 

Varela, Don Jacopo A., 353, 354. 

Varela, Don Pedro, 10, 338. 

Varenius, a scientitic geographer, 284. 

Vargounin. Mine., contributes to woman's educa- 
tion in Russia, 690. 

Variable grant, 205. 

Variations in school terms. 2 
Vaasallo, Carlo, death and sketch, 1264. 

Vassar College, 1359; aid to women students, 1594. 
Vattetnare, Alexander, proposes international ex- 
change, 575. 


! 

j 


Vaughan, A. S., 411. 

Vaughan, E. H.. 411. 

Vaughn. Zt*nas N.. '03. 

Vedensky, Professor quoted, 690. 

Vegetation in geographical divisions, 299. 

Vegetalivi parasites, 229. 

Vellum corners, 913. 

Venable, U. A , 412. 

Venezuela sintisliee of edueation, 054, ?<J78. 

Ventilation, 195 ; oiled ixo, 42. 

Verari, Dm: Satairo. death and sketch. 1765. 

V^rgennes \ Vt.) library , 963, 975. 

Vei .lout, aid tost lid ••nts, l.»92; admitted to Union, 
1313, aifans in, in *776-1791, 1314; compul* 
soi y education, 561 ; constitution of r:? on 
education. 1314 . of 1787 and 1793, 1317, first 
mint ions school hinds in its cousin ution, 
Id; bind m*tip given to “\istiug institu- 
tions. 6n4; medical requirenu nts, 1622; op- 
poses land grants for education 1274; sta- 
tistics, Agricultural and Mo« lianicalU>dlego, 
1971,1980; city schools 1799; couimei rial 
colleges, 2'*22. 20.18; normal schools 2008; 
niiiM- traiuiiig, 2001, public high schools, 
18. 6, 1 1 form schools, 2067, 2072; universi- 
ties and colleges, I960: temperance cduc.ft- 
i mu law. 1 157 : uses surplus of 1836 In cduca- 
lion 1287. 

Vernacular “ducal inu, 261, 262. 

Vernaculars of I ndia, 270. 

Vcr^aiiles, Ticaty of, ment ioned. 323 

Virlical w nting adopted in London schools, 499; 
exhibit of New South Wales, 502. 

Vervicrs. <73, 187. M11. 

Veforinarv iiudicim*. schools of, statistics, 1999. 

Vickers Thom:. ‘6. • 

Victoria, Primn s“ of Wales. 1 177. 

Victoria, statistics of education, 2080, 

Victoria University , 243. 

Viebahn, <: E., |(ih.‘ 

Vienna, educational progress in, 1185, polytechnic 
institutes, mentioned, 661. 

Vicrordl, 11 , 391. 

Viet It, 3‘i:>, 

Views and comments on educational exhibit, 11; 
A mericaii, 445. 

Viking, 'fhe, 1 196. 

Villa I Venice, A.. 896. 

Vilvorde, 191. 

Vincent John IL, promotes university extension, 
531. 


, Vmerian law scholarships of Oxford University, 

; 1593 . 

! Vineyard. Mrs, IL W.,417. 

Vinton. I »r. F.. ‘303. 

' Violle, M. Jules. 11; on Chicago Exposition. 593- 
I 595 ; visit to World’s Fair, 592. 

i Virchow on pathology, 464. 

I Virginia, claims part of West, 126.S; constitution 
of 1 85 i and 1864 on education, 1338; of J869, 
j 1365; education in, 1679; tree university of, 

! 521; length of school year, 563; literary hind 

j hi constitution, 1366, medical leqnhonients, 

f 1620, 1622; no education in constitution of 

J 1776, 1318; pecuniary aid to students, 1592; 

statistics, Agriculi ural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1974, 1980; blind institutions, 2056, 

} 2059. 2000; commercial colleges, 2022, 2040; 

| cit.v schools, 1799; deaf institutions, 2042, 

2047,2049; lawschools, 1989; modicalschooht, 
1993, 1995; normal schools, 2008, 2012, 2017* 
public high schools, 1877 ; reform schools, 
2067, 2072 ; schools of theology, 1987 ; univer- 
sities and colleges, 1907; woman s colleges, 
1971 : \ otes for national university in Federal 
Convention, 1293. 

Virginia Military District of Ohio used by Vir- 
ginia. 1271/ 

Virginia Military Institute, free tuition, 073. 

Visiting Nurseid Association of Chicago, 1109, 

Vocabularies, child, 373. 

Vocal music, 167, 170. 

Vocation of education, exhibit of, 440. 

Vogel, August, 395. 

Vogel, Dr. Carl, 313. • 

Vogt, Theodor, 395. 

Voice of children, compass of 1116,302. 

Voigt, G.« 395. 

Vol do Grace Museum, 6o5. 
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Volcker, Dr., 1782. ■ 

V olkmann, W., 395. 

Volkmar, T)r. G., 1784. 

Voluntary motor ability, 379. 

Volunteer system, 1505; supplemented, 1170. 

Von Humboldt, 252. 

Voodoo incantations, natural literature of negro, 
1554. 

Vote, supplementary, 158. 

W. 

Wabash College, aid to students, 1580. 
Waddington scholarship in Cambiidgc Univer- 
sity, 1602. 

Wade, A. L., 1690, 1691. 

Wade, J arnes D., 417. 

Wadham College, aid to students, 1001. 
Waotzohlt, Dr. Stephan, 424, 1182; characteris- 
tics of, 547 , lectures, 548-575 ; note on, 547. 
Wages of teachers. See Salaries and Teachers. 
Wagner, E.,395. 

Wagner, Francis J., 411. 

Wall 1st rom, Matthias. 412. 

Waile, Uoorgo W„ 406. 

Waite, Henry It ami all, 434. 

Waltz, Theodor, 395. 

Wake Forest College, aid to students, 1588. 
Waleourt, 191. 

Wald bach, W.,1782. 

Wa 1 deck- Pyrin out, statistics of education, 2070. 
Wales, Princess of, 1177. 

Wales, statistics of education in, 2076; and Eng- 
land, population of, 203; intermediate edu- 
cation act, 1172. 

Walker, E. W.,408. 

Walker, Faye. 419. 

Walker. (Jen. Francis A .. 423. 432, 1057 ; president 
Massachusetts Instituieof Technology, 527. 
Walker, George Frederic, 1779. 

Walk or, George W., 402. 

Walker, V. K.,400. 

Wallace, Miss, 952, 906. 

Wallace, J. Albert, 415. 

Wallis, (J. Whitworth, 831. 

Wallis, Kev. G. O., 1730. 

Walloon language, 158, 177. 

Walvadt, Henry M., 402. 

Wulsennnn, A*., 395. 

Walsli, Kev. Thomas Edward. 1779. 

Wulsworth, Kev. Edward 15., death and sketch, 
1759. 

Waltham exhibit, 1033. 

Waltham (Mass.) public library, 958, 971. 

Wanner, Atrens, 407. 

Wanner, II., 437. 

War anil Navy Departments exhibit, 1145. 

Ward, Mrs. Di I*., 3131. 

Ward, F.D., 405. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, mentioned, 528. 

Ward. Mrs. James, 391. 

Wardlaw, Miss V. 0.,419. 

War Hold, E. I) M 415. 

Warileld. W.C.,401. 

Warne, Kev. W. W., and wife, 3740. 

Warner. Charles D., 404, 1494. 

Warner, Dr. Francis, 391, 434, 43G. 

Warner, H. E. W .. 952, 963. 

Warren, 11. H., mentioned, 060. 

Warren, Charles, cited, 1292. 

'Warren. (1. W., 399. 

Warren, Mrs. Harriet (Merrick), 1779. 

'Warren, Dr. J. C., quoted, 1626. 

Warren, Silas E., 419. 

Warren, William F., 412. 

Warren (Mass.) public library, 958, 071. 

W arw ick, A. B., 420. 

Washburn, C. C., 3118. 

Washburn College, aid to students, 1 581. 

W asliburne, Mrs. M arion Foster, 428. 

Washington, George, 626, 1702; and proposed mi- 
grat ion oi' faculty of Col lege of Geneva, 1300- 
1302; gift to Liberty Hall Academy, 3299, 
1300 ; given stock by V irginiaiu Potomacand 
James l^iver companies, 1297 ; to J eiferson 
on, 1297; to Edmund llandol pb on, 1298; 
idea of military school, 1303 ; interest in site 
of Washington City, 1295; national uni- 
versity in will of, 1304; objects to sending 


youth abroad, 3305; on national university, 
in connection with farewell address, 1302, 
3303; probably supported national univer- 
sity iu Federal Convention, 1294; to Com- 
missioners of Federal District on national 
university, 1298; to Governor Brooke on 
national university, 1299 ; views on national 
university, 1295, 1296. 

Washington, I). C., 13; average of service in 
schools of, 545; city named, 3297; evolution 
of universities in, 607; Dr. liice on schools 
of, 508; good schools in, 523; manual train- 
ing in, 520; medical school for negroes in, 
1561; schools for colored, 1554. 

Washington State, constitution of 1889 on edu- 
cation, 1403 ; educational exhibit of, 491, 492, 
1143; land-grant act for education, 3273; 
location of exhibit, 624; medical diplomas 
recognized in, 1623; medical education in, 
1020; medical requirements, 1620, 3622; pe- 
cuniarv aid to students, 1592; provision for 
agricultural college, 1285; specific land 
grants to, 1274; statistics, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1974, 3980; blind insti- 
tutions. 2057, 2059-2060; city schools, 3799; 
commercial colleges, 2023, 2040; deaf institu- 
tions, 2043, 2047, 2049 ; institutions for feeble- 
minded. 2061, 2003, 2064; normal schools, 
2008,2017; public high schools, 1877 ; reform 
schools, 2068, 2072; universities and colleges, 
1967 ; ieniperanco education law, 1166. 

Washington ami Jefferson College, aid to students, 
1590. 

Washington and Lee University, aid to students, 
1592; gift of Washington’ to, 1304. 

See altto Liberty Hall Academy, 1299. 

Washing! on College, Maryland, aid to students, 
1582. 

Washington College, Virginia. See Washington 
and Lee University. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 1128, 1700; 
aid to st udents, 1585. 

Waste of time and energy, IK. 

Watch and clock making, 188. 

Watch making, exhibit of schools for, 589. 

Waterhouse, K. G., 416. 

Waterman, Darwin S., 408. 

Watorman, S. J)., 399. 

Waters, William E., 118. 

Watson, Foster, 436. 

Watson, Kereno, death and sketch, 1759. 

Watts, W ilbur, 404. 

Wiilzoldt, Gust. Ail., 1782. 

Waupaca high school, 1116. 

Wayland, Dr., Life of, quoted, 13.12. 

Weak points in secondary school work, 14. 

Weather ns a cause of holidays, 42. 

Weather Kurcau exhibit, 1144, 

Weathersfield; Conn., action on school question 
1658, 3241. 

Weaver, E. W., 401, 

Weaver. W. D.. 400. 

Webb, Alexander S., 413. 

Webber, S. E., 401. 

Weber, Kev. and Mrs., 1737. 

Weber, II . II., 406. 

Weber, T., 801. 

Webster, Daniel, quoted on free schools in New 
England, 1552 note . 

Webster, Frances L., 1124. 

Webster's Institute, mentioned, 1254. 

Weights anti measures, J. Q. Adams's report on, 
mentioned, 1310; legal system, 169. 

Weimcr, H. G., 402. 

W cinlaml, Kev. and Mrs. W. H., 1737. 

Welcome, address of, 437. 

Welch, William H., on higher medical education, 
1629-1631. 

Welde, Mr., 1226. 

Weller, J. A., 411. 

Wellesley College, aid to students, 1593; exhibit, 
482; library, 882; mathematics in, 526. 

Wellington, Mr.‘ publishes articles on civil-engi- 
neering schools, 658 ; quoted on American 
degrees, 671 ; quoted on total proceeds and 
average price per acre of lands granted for 
education, 664; tables of technical schools 
reproduced, 065. « 

Wellington, Asa, death and sketch 1700. 
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Wellington, Isaac M., 400. 

Wells, benjamin AV., 887. 

Wells, E. O., 1113. 

Wells. J.E., 436. 

Wells, W. H., 1510. 

Wells, AVilliam, K94. 

Wentworth, Uovei.icr John, 1020, 

Werner-Siemens, 674. 

Wesendonck, K., 395. 

Wesleyan Methodists, 213. 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut, aid to stu- 
dents, 1577; exhibit, 1097, library, 884. 

Wesleyan Universit y, Iowa. 1125. 

West, Prof. A. V 42 A 421 425. 

West, G.M., 391. 

West, Julia K., 404. 

West, Alisa Theresa, librarian. 570, 87?, 903, 975. 

Weal, women teachers in tie-, 545. 

West Australia, statistics of education in. ‘>080. 

West Boylstou high school, 1159. 

Weslcrinann, 13., & Co., mentioned, 520. 

Western College, Iowa. 1120. 

Western College of Teachers, 1495. 

Western lands, claims and dispute*? over. 1268. 

Western Maryland College, aid to students. 1582. 

Western Reserve. retained and used hy Connecti- 
cut, 1250, 1257, 1259, 1260, 1271. 

Western lie,- err o University, 91 : aid to student? 
1589. 

Western Stales, full treatment oT education in 
constitutions of, JU2: lower standards of 
admission to scientific schools, 068. 

Western University. 243. 1085. 

Western Universit';, of Pennsylvania, aid to stu- 
dents, 1589; exhibit, 1085. 

West Hartford (Conn.) public library. 952, 960. 

AV ,n< Indies, stai istics of education, 654 

AVestingliouse, G ,jr., 660. 

AVestminstei College, aid to stnlents, 1585. 

West Point. ttce Military Academy at A Vest 
Point. 

AVcst A'irginia, Agricultural College, 1689; eolloges 
in, 1661; constitution of 1863 oil education, 
1344; of 18(18, 1370; education in, 1863; edu- 
cational exhibit, 592; exhibit, 1136; illiter- 
acy, 1087; 1. mi grant policy not applied, 
1270: medical requirement , 1622; Peabody 
fund in, 1136; people of. responsive to pro- 
gressive suggestions. 1695 ,* pecuniary aid i o 
students, 1593; popular education, 1693; re- 
sources, 1686; State normal schools, 1689; 
statistics, A gricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 1974, 1976, 1980; blind institutions, 2055, 
2059, 2060; eity schools, 1799; commercial 
colleges, 2023, 2010; deaf institutions, 2042, 
2047.2049; law schools, 198!); normal schools, 
2398, 2012. 2917; public high schools, 1878; 
reform schools, 2067, 2072; universities and 
colleges, 1967; women's colleges, 1971; tem- 
perance •education, la w, 1163. 

West Virginia University, aid to students, 1593. 

Wcv, Dr. II. I>., 434. 

We>or. (). AV., 401. 

Weymaun, Pastor, death and sketch, 1765. 

Wctnnuiih, Mass,, Tuft’s libraiv, 958, 971. 

AVluilcs, destruction of, 1725. 

AVhoal Icy. Ilcnr.y IV, 1014. 

AVheatoii College, aid to students, 1580. 

Wheeler, Benjamin I., 1494. 

Wheeler, Henry <)., 408. 

Wbeelock, Elenzar, 1019; efforts to convert In- 
dians, 1232; land for Indian school to, 1206. 

Wheildon, William AV r ., death and sketch, 1760. 

AVhelpley, A. AV., 871. 

AV hovel 1 scholarships in Cum bridge University, 
1602. 

Whippen, Frank AV., 408. 

AVhitaker, Martin P.. 407. 

Whitcomb, Arthur lx., 402. 

White, l>t\, exhibit of educational doctrines, 4BG. 

AVliite, Professor, mentioned, 1300. 

White, A. D M cited, 1312; prevents division of 
land-grant funds, 065. 

White, K. E., 427. 1500, 1510; cited, 127" ; draws 
hill for a bureau of education, 1289; pre- 
sents question of a bureau of education, 
12HX. 1290-1291. 

Whit*, Air. and Mrs. F. F.. 1710. 

AVliite, Gecyge Holbrook, 1779. 


White, J. Tb, 405. 

AVliite, J. M., 403. 

AVhite, J.U., 4u3. 

White, Prof. James J., 1779. 

White, ltov. Jos. 1\. 1740. 

V bite, S. H , 1510; reads paper, 1288. 

White, AV.J , 463. 

AVliite, Rev. AVilliam TU, 1688, 1692. 

AVliite, Z. Ii., 45. 

White and the black, education for, 442. 

“ AVhito City.Vavonuea of. 442. 

White Mcuntaiiis, resort, 528^ 

White schools, statistics o f * attendance m South, 
1538. 

White students. 75. 

Whitewater School 1116- award to, 1 117. 
AVIiith‘**d, AV ill tarn U.,417. 

AVIiiluig, Lilian, 951, 963. 

Whitman, It. L., 41 i. 

A\ li ‘man, 11 S ,4*8. 

AVlntinan, AVdt, death and sketch. 1760 
AVhitiuau College, uni to students, 1392. 

Whitney, A. S., 402. 

AVhitiieV. Ilarnev, 4e5. 

AVhituey, Game W., '59,971. 

Whiting , Kilim K., 955, 968. 

AVliitm;> , Joseph Ernest, 1779. 

AA hit nay, M. A 402. 

Whittomore, Henry. 402. 

AVliiitier, John G., death and sketch, 1760. 

Wait tier College. 1125. 

\\ liittle, AV. li.,407. 

W hit wort li , lien ry , 4 05. 

AViekorshatn, J. 1\ , 1226, 1261, 1490, 1310 ; on Penn- 
sylv uiia ait. of 1693, 1264 i quoted on free 
schools ir. 'Wyoming A'tilley, 1200; quoted 
on (ju.ike**s 1262. 

AV r ickhnm, Ilev.f pli 1)., death and sketch, 1760. 
Widucy, J. P., 409 
AVi dower, 138. 

AVidth, N advocates importation of reindeer, 
1730. 

Wiedemann, Fran/, 395. 

AYiesendanger, IT., 1784. 

Wiesfrit lit, Mrs., death and sketch, 1765. 
AViossner, Kduard, 395. 

Wi get., Theodor, 395. 

Wigge, 11., and P. Martin, 395. 

Wiggin, Mrs. Kate, 1141. 

AViggin, Kate Douglas 391,919. 

AViggins. P*. Lawton, 416. 

Wight, O. G., 1498. 

AVilher, Thomas G. t 405. 

AVilheribree, University, aid to students, 1589 ; ex- 
hibit, 495, 1097; law course mentioned, 1366; 
theological course mentioned, 1568. 

Wilcox, M. A., 1494. 

Wild Horrors of Canada, exhibit, 509. 

Wil ier, William H.,410. 

AViMerspin, S., 391. 

Wildes, F.G.,401. 

Wiley, Eliza G.,1100. 

Wiley, Bishop Isaac AA r ., 1779. 

Wiley, William II., 400. 

\V ilkes, ( ’apt . Charles, 704. 

AVilkehbarre, Osterhont free library, 962,973; tax 
for schools, 1773, 3267. 

Wilkinson, I)., 259, 

A V ill, muscles the organs of, 367, 

AVillametto University, 1143. 

AVi Hard, Emma, 1484. 

Willard, Lev. K.S., 1740. 

AVillard, Kverctt G.. 399. 

AVilh ox, F. S. t 882, 953, 906. 

AVillc, Kei’.or, 1782. 

William, Emperor, appoint* Deccmberconferonce, 
633. 

W ilJiam, F ns I crick, 249. 

AVilliam I V r , Duke, issues first school ordinances 
<if Bavaria, 325. 

William and Mary, disapprove Pennsylvania act 
oflCK3. 1264. 

AVilliam and Mary College, Jefferson on, 3305, 
William Jewell College, aid to students, 1 585. 
AVilliam Penn Charter School, founded 1089, 1264- 
1265, 

Willinma, James F., 399,879. 

AVillianis, John K., 406. 

AVilliam*, Mis.i Lillie A., 436,056,969. 
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William 8, Dr. S. G., 420* 

Williams, Sherman, 404. 

Williams, Taleott, 999. 

Williams, W.A., 414. 

Willis ms, William G., 405. 

Williams College, aid to students, 1584; exhibit,' 
482. 1058. 

Williamson. W.H.,400. 

AVilljiiUinlic public library, 052, 900. 

Willingham, Henry J., 409. 

Willis. James, 420. • 

Willmnn. Otto, 895. 

Wilhnartb. Mrs. II. M., 421. 

Wilmington College, aid to students, 1589. 

Wilson, Mr., mentioned, 1227. 

'Wilson, Mr., supports national university in 
Federal Convention, 1218. 

“Wilson, 1‘rofessor, mentioned. 570. 

Wilson. 15. F., 419. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel, Mont b and sketch, 1765. 

Wilson, J. Ormond, 1218, 1510. 

Wilson, W. A. .418. 

Wilson. William X>., 1689. 

W ilson, Prof. Woodrow, 425. 

Wilt, Ft of. A. 1)., 488. 

Wilt. Owen It,, 407. 

Winans, George \V., 401. 

Wincheil, Professor. 720. 

Winchester, (3. F., 900, 972. 

Wimi, John B., 407. 

Winn, V. F., 417. 

Wiimo.J.St,,1"8l. 

Winnow iiijU, 982. 

Winsliip, A. K , 901, 890, 1151, 1101. 

Winslow. H. (I., 1779. 

Wiusor, J list in, 580, 728. 870, 927, 928. 

Winslon, George T., 418. 

Winlbrop, John, mentioned, 1226, 1227. 

\V iseonsin, against. German evangelical parochial 
school, 587; const itntion of 1848 on educa- 
tion, 1882; deaf and dumb institution. 1119; 
dislrict subdivision, evils of, 1118; educa- 
tion ox hi hit, 1118, exhibit of liberal aria, 488; 
exhibitof physical Apparatus, 681 ; lire uni- 
versity of, 524 ; lmdics 1 requirements, 1622; 
pecuniary aid to students, 1598; religious 
question in schools, 586; supreme, court on. 
586; statistics Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 1974,1980; blind institutions, 2050, 
2i>59, 2060; commercial colleges, 2028, 2040; 
city schools, 1800; deaf institutions. 2042, 
2047,2049-2054; law schools, 1989; medical 
schools, 1995 ; normal schools, 2008, 2012, 2017 ; 
nurse training schools, 2001; phuttmMOii- 
tical schools, 1998; public high schools, 1878; 
reform schools, 2067, 2072; schools of theol- 
ogy, 1987; universities and colleges, 1967; 
woman’s colleges, 1971; temperance educa- 
tion law, 1159. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society library, 876. 

Wise, Henry A., 402, 1096. 

W isman, J. M., 415. 

Witchcraft, method of treating, in Alaska, 1745. 

Witmer, I. Iv., 406. 

Wilier, F. M., 401. 

Woburn public library, 886, 958, 971. 

Wofford College, aid to students. 1590. 

Woiii, — - , death and sketch, 1765. 

Wolf, Cantor, death and sketch, 1765. 

W olf, 1 nnocent, 411. 

Wolf, Dr. Ti. 1784. 

Wolfe, H. K. 891 

Wolfe, E. IS., 1 G57. 

"Wolff, Rev. and Mrs., 1787. 

Wolkonskv, Prince Serge, 10, 424; delegate to 
World’s Fair, 556 ; on higher education of 
women in Russia, 687-600; on Tadd’s new 
method of drawing, 645; presides over com- 
mittee on education, 689. 

Wolle, Francis, 1779. 

AY oman suffrage, influence on education, 1341. 

Woman's building, education in, 624. 

Woman’s College of Baltimore, aid to students, 
1593; exhibit, 485, 

Woman’s Congress, account of, 580. 

Woman’s library ot World’s Fair, visited, 583. 

Woman s Medical College, Philadelphia, 1087; 
statistics, 1028. 


Woman’s Silk-Culture Association, 10^8. 

Women, activity in business. 546; admitted to 
academic "degrees, 186: to certain colleges, 
525; to the Danish Fnivcrsity, 1101; to 
Fni versify of Montana, 1492; American, in 
educational congresses, 024; as librarians, 
748; as nominal principals, 1697; Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna* of, 468; at Cook 
County Normal School, r 01 ; colleges tor, 88, 
641; aid to students, 15:13-1594; anthropo- 
metric tables, 528 ; equipment of, 532; health 
of, 532; number, 546; represented at the Co 
lumbian Deposition by Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Wellesley, 467 ; statistics, 1969; success. 53 1 ; 
colleges itnd collegosH Cements, 530; educa- 
tion of. 595, 506; as doctors and nurses, 1107 ; 
babies of lady graduates, 653; exhibit, 1173; 
English exhibit of. 653 ; in America and ( ier- 
iuan\,499, 531; eligible to school ollk vs in 
Pennsylvania, 1372 ; employment of, in Amer- 
ica, 526 ; highcrcdm ation, 595 ; effeeton hit J h 
rale, “595; inBussia. 10, 687-690; homeopathic 
medical school for, 012; in American medi- 
cal colleges. 607 ; in Chicago Normal School. 
565; in Government service, 546; statistics, 
1628; industry adapted to, 187; industrial 
work, exhibit of, 418; lack of education in 
Japan, 655; local committees of, 225; main 
intmencoof, in India, 270; medical, in United 
States, 1628; lack of facilities for, in Can- 
ada, 1628; opportunities for, in Ireland, 1628; 
position of, in Europe, 1628; statistics of 
European universities, 1628; medical schools 
for, 608; in United States, 610; on school 
hoards, 619; optional b audios for, 170 ; peda- 
gogical degrees con fen ed on, 635; physicians, 
12; in United States, 604; political rights, 
586; position in America, 586 ; professors in 
coeducational institutions, 546; in Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 641 ; qualified school electors 
in Montana, 1401 • in North Dakota, 1398; in 
South Dakota, 1394; ‘relation of college, to 
progress in domestic eeonomv ,468; salaries 
in Massachusetts reduced, 546; secondary 
education in Germany, 499; sphere of, 10; 
subjection of, in India, 270; teachers, 649; 
cause, of rise, 545, 546; discussed, 544; for 
mixed schools, 539 ; future of, 545; high pro- 
portion of, 523; in Alaska., 587; in Belgium, 
167; in Ucn tral and Western States. 565; in 
Fnehcl schools, 649; in medical colleges, 611 ; 
inti iicuee, 516; lack of, in early Massachu- 
setts, 1237; lack of training, 565; methods 
of 622; must be unmarried in Bavaria. 331; 
number and ratio. 23,251 ; number in Amer- 
ica, 564 ; percent of, 1183 ; preponderance of, 
544 ; sa laries, 565, 61 5 ; in Peniisv Ivan in, 546 ; 
sketch of Mine. Kovalevsky, 689 'note; sta- 
tistics, 545, 564.586; work of, formerly and 
now, 1174. 

See «!#<> Teachers. 

Women and Children's Hospital, 1109. 

“Women’s Educational Union of Breslau, exhibit, 
1184. 

Wood, Glen, 1779. 

Wood. Sir Henry Trueman, 424. 

Wood, Hiram Dayton, 1779. 

Wood, Jud sou I.,* 404. 

Wood, Moses E., 419. 

Wood, Dr. T. D., 434. 

Wood and metals, working of, 188. 

Wood curving, impressions made by German, 570. 

Woodley, O. J., 402. 

Woodrow, James, 415. 

Woods, (J. f\, 413. 

Woodstock College library, 884. 

Woodward, A. E. B», 893. 

Woodward, Be^aleel, 1020. 

Wood ward, Prof. C.M., 432, 1128 ; work on manual 
training, 526. 

Wood wand, R. C., 962, 974. 

Woodwork* iylaid, exhibit from Arabia, 500. 
Woody, HyG., 400 « 

Woolfe, Henry I)., advocates -the introduction of 
reindeer, 1727. 

Woonsocket, It. I., Harris Institute library, 903, 
975. 

Wooten, J. G., 407. * 
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Wooters, J. E., 400. 

Worcester, Jtev, John Hopkins, 1779. 

A\ orcester College, aid to students, Kiul. 

Worcester exhibit, k'33. 

Worcester tree public library, 875, 958 971 • class 
rooms, 097. 

Worcester Normal .School, mc M r :ds t f sindur" 
children. o;u>. * * 

Worcester jVly technic Institute, I. nyth of course 
(5(>S. 

Worcester State Normal School exhibit, 4*2. 

Work, distribution of, 1l>r» : schedule of, I S- *}-■>- 
^iali/ing of, 1505. 

Workingman « Homo \v Midway Tlaisiruv, 1087. 

Workingman's house aH a model*. 1149 

Workingman s School (Felix Adlet s) exhibit 
484. 

AVorkingnp Wm College, 

Workmen, scientific instrm 4 ion lor, 18tt. 

Workmen, skilled. 250. 

World AJrnanae, 938. 

World’s Congresses, K. Fri deiielusen mi, fill-014. 

Worlds Fair, < durational exhibit at 458, surgi- 
cal exhibit in, 005, atlr.u ts foreign educu- 
tors. 521 * disseminating power o 4JC edu- 
cational exhibits. 548, 5-d; ; Froueli account 
of. 5 85 : Jules Viollo on. 5911-595: norm . I 
training, account of, 5(59; olheiai opening of. 
587; }dan for education at, 548; scope and 
ox ten 1,548; utilization in school work, *58. 

Wright, I). S., 1 ;24. 

Wright, limner. 399. 

Wright, L. L., 402. 

Vf right, Nathan M . -o-7. 

AV rig ley, Mrs S. A , 954, 907, 

Writers, 26 

Writing, 17<i, 177; exhibit from Swine t \ , New 
South Wales, 504; importance iu American 
sysfci m, 020; methods o*‘ Caching, 452- use 
of, in e\aii.iiia.t ions, 0»2. 

Written examinations. 751. 

AV underlieb, Michael, 1780. 

Wundt, W.. 295, 1154. 15.-5. 

Wurtcin berg, educational exhibit at World's Fair, 
549; elemciilarv school work. NO. illiterate 
roeruilH t< n: 228; lav, making pow eis, 222 ; 
state and * .•elesinstieal ■ ontrol of school h. 
224; st.atistiefl,ot' education, 2070. 

AYiirzburg teacher's salary in, 325. 

W \ ekoll, Adelaide K., 29J, 43(5. 

AV> lie, W. 1> ,401. 

Wyoming, const ltnlion of 1890 on education, 1407 ; 
medical requirement. 1(*22 ; pecuniary aid to 
students, 3.593; political nglils of women, 
580; provision for Agricultural College, 
128(5; slalisties, Agri< ultural and Mecliani- 
cal College, 1974, 1980; city schools, 1800; 
public high schools, 1881; 'universities and 
colleges, 1967. 

AVyonilng Valley, Fa., adjudged to Feiiusylvania, 
1200; Connecticut settlers in, 1265. 
a St'e alxo Fen ns \ 1 vania. 

Wyss, I)r. G. \ oil, 1784. 

Wythe, Chancellor, mentioned, 1307. 

V. 

Tale College, 522, 1250; graduates in (Jon gross, 
1256; mentioned in constitution of Connec- 
ticut, 1221; proposals to give western Con- 
necticut lands to, 1257. 


j Yale Review, quoted, 5*7. ; 

A.’ ale Unix unity, 71; aid to students, 1577-1578, 
j church influence it.,0iG; diagram ot courses 

in Sheffield -cliool, 085; disc us and, 080; ox* 
j Libit, 407, 4M, 1006; imitates library cal a- 

; login, University of Halle, 583; largo sums 

received. 501 ; library, 870; list of grading. » ( 

! * 607 , preparatory medical c'uirse, 002: sum- 

mary of, 003; requirement* lor admission to 
scientific school, fc’O.S: Sheffield Seientirto 
, Institute, fotiuded, 001; montiuned. (503; 

underestimates engineering depart m>, at, 
j 075; w omen in, 525. ’ 

; A anmo. V 1209. 
j Ycueev, A. K.,418. 

Yanjul, 'i. T., woi k on university extension, men* 
tinned, 053. 

Yankton College, aid to students, 1590. 

A'ates, dames, 750. 

A'utes, William N., 414. 

Year Cook. Siao-stueu's, 158. 

A eargin, JM’nk Mary 15., 1779. 

Y cates, ,1. 1)., i49S. 

A'czo (isiands), 1297. 

Yodei, M r., 38,. 

Yoder, \. 11., 391. 

Vnds r, Koberi. A., 414. 

Yonge, C. M 919. 

York. Duke of, gift of New Netherlands u», 1205. 

Yo.-,t, AT. A., 114 

Young, Professor, mentioned, 1301. 

’ A'ouug Isaac K., 104, 

Young, J. I!., 400. 

V on tig, It. < > . , 403. 

Young, Ui v. S. Male. 1741. 

Young. ,'.<'.,411. 

A’oung Mea's Christ bin Association in Ontario, 
21” : no*' I work, 651 . 

A’ouug Men’s t . ,-iitule, New Ha\en. 9**2. 

A'oimg Men s Mercantile library , Ciuciuinit i, 878. 

Yount, W. 11., 410. 

Youth, differences between the epoch of, 441. 

Ypn-s, lfd, 191. 1U2. 
i Y ucatnn. semi barbarians of, 1210. 


Z. 

Zaflhnk J..320. 

Zahni. John I., 413. 

Zamiiis, 191. 

Zander, (J., death and sketch, 1705 
Zangeuieister. K.. 89(5. 

Zarncke, library of, uu ntioned. 577. 

Zeller. ,1 . W ., 4(>5. 

Zem'ma stem, 270. 

Zcutralverein fur das gosammle Biie.hgeworbe, 
w ork of. 597. 

Zettler, Moritz. 435. 

Zdler, Tuiseon, 295. 

Zilhg, 295. 

Ztpprl and Ilollrnan, botanical chart# of, men* 
tinned, 040. 

Zollars, Kly V., 414. 

Zollinger, Edwin, 283. 

Zoological chart#, mentioned, 040. 

Zoology, funds of Lawrence used for, 003. 
Zootomical preparations exhibited, (540. 
Zoroastrian community, 20(5. 

Zukimft. criticises exhibit of pupil#’ work, 654. 
Zurich, 173. 







